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SECTION  FOURTH 

BISTORT  OF  CHRISTIANITY  APPREHENDED  AND  DEVELOPED  AS 

A  SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINES. 

I.  General  Introductory  Eemarks. 

This  period  introduced  important  changes  as  well  in  the 
evolation  of  the  conceptions  of  Christian  doctrine  as  in  other 
branches  of  Chrbtian  development.  The  change  proceeding 
from  ontward  relations^  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  this 
new  period,  was  not,  it  is  true,  so  immediately  connected  with 
that  which,  by  its  very  nature,  must  take  its  outward  shape  from 
a  power  residing  within.  But,  in  tracing  the  course  of  develop- 
ment of  human  nature,  no  single  branch  can  be  contemplated 
without  some  reference  to  the  others ;  much  rather  do  all  stand 
in  a  relation  of  mutual  action  and  counteraction.  Changes 
having  their  beginning  from  without  extend  their  influence  also 
to  the  inner  world;  and  seldom  does  an  important  revolution 
take  place  in  outward  relations,  until  the  way  for  its  transform- 
ing influence  has  been  prepared  in  the  more  inward  development. 
This  was  particularly  true  with  reference  to  the  influence  on  the 
inward  development  of  doctrines,  produced  by  the  great  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  outward  relations  of  the  church 
since  the  time  of  Constantine.  For  the  eflects  which  actually 
resulted  from  this  influence,  the  way  had  long  since  been  pre- 
pared by  the  course  of  development  within  the  church  itself.  It 
was  not  all  at  once,  and  through  the  influence  of  an  external  force, 
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that  the  Christian  doctrine  was  first  delivered  from  the  struggle 
with  Judaism  and  Paganism:  but  the  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  in  intelligent  consciousness  had,  of  itself,  so  far 
pushed  on  its  way  triumphantly,  through  the  oppositions  of 
Judaism  and  Paganism,  that  these  were  forced  to  retire,  when 
now  the  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity,  as  a  whole,  and  as  it 
appeared  in  its  several  great  doctrines,  had  come  to  be  more 
clearly  and  distinctly  apprehended  by  means  of  the  conflict  with 
these  antagonists. 

The  agreement  in  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  'expressed 
in  the  struggle  against  those  heresies  which  sprung  up  out  of 
impure  commixtures  of  Judaism  or  Gentilism,  continued  from  the 
preceding  period  into  the  present.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  agreement  in  essentials,  various  germs  of 
opposition  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  apprehending  particular 
Christian  doctrines  had  sprung  up ;  as  indeed  we  observed  to  be 
the  case  in  the  preceding  period.  These  might,  at  first,  subsist 
peacefully  side  by  side,  while  fellowship  as  to  the  essentials  of 
Christianity  still  overbalanced  the  individual  peculiarities  arising 
out  of  different  modes  of  apprehension,  and  the  common  opposi- 
tion  to  those  tendencies  of  spirit  which  appeared  in  the  struggle 
against  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  diverted  men's 
attention  from  these  subordinate  differences.  But  it  lay  in  the 
very  essence  of  human  nature,  that  the  germs  of  these  opposi- 
tions should  ever  proceed  to  unfold  and  shape  themselves  into  a 
more  distinct  form  of  subsistence.  But  the  common  opposition 
to  the  Jewish  and  Judaizing,  to  the  Pagan  and  Paganising  spirit, 
having  begun  to  relax ;  the  church,  delivered  from  the  hostile 
tendencies  which  assailed  her  from  without,  being  left  more 
entirely  to  herself;  it  now  happened,  that  those  differences  in  the 
mode  of  conceiving  individual  doctrines,  unfolded  to  downright 
opposition,  came  into  conflict  with  each  other.  According  to  the 
regular  course  of  the  development  of  human  nature,  it  could 
not  well  happen  otherwise.  The  process  of  development,  once 
begun,  could  not  stand  still ;  as  human  nature  is  constituted,  the 
harmonious  apprehension  of  Christianity  in  all  its  parts,  could 
only  proceed  out  of  these  opposite  views  of  doctrine.  K  the 
entire  substance  of  humanity,  in  thought  as  well  as  in  life,  was  to 
be  thoroughly  pervaded  by  Christianity,   it  must  necessarily 
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enter  also  into  these  oppositions.  But  the  melancholy  fact  was, 
indeed,  the  same  here  as  often  recurs  in  the  history  of  the  church; 
that,  amid  these  oppositions  the  unity  of  Christian  consciousness, 
which  embraced  and  included  them  all,  could  be  wholly  forgot- 
ten; that  each  party  apprehended  and  judged  the  opposite  views 
of  the  other,  only  from  its  own  particular  position ;  and,  con- 
templating them  from  without,  instead  of  entering  into  their 
principles,  and  examining  them  according  to  their  internal  coher- 
ence and  connection,  charged  them  with  consequences  which 
lay  utterly  remote  from  them.  Thus  to  each  of  the  contending 
doctrinal  parties,  the  struggle  for  their  own  peculiar  modes  of 
apprehension  seemed  identical  with  the  struggle  for  Christianity 
itself.  Had  men  but  clearly  seized,  and  fixed  in  their  own  con- 
sciousness, the  exact  relation  of  the  speculative  system  of  faith 
to  the  Ufe  o/faithy  and  the  relation  of  the  single  Christian  doc- 
trines to  that  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  and  essential  foun" 
daiian  of  the  gospel,  to  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ  as  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind,  the  whole  would  have  turned  out  other- 
wise. The  oppositions,  which  often  existed  only  in  the  specula- 
tive mode  of  apprehending  doctrines,  would  not  have  been  able 
to  disturb  and  break  up  the  fellowship  and  unity  of  the  Christian 
consciousness ;  and  a  peaceful  mutual  understanding  would  have 
soon  taken  the  place  of  oppositions  rigidly  set  over  against,  and 
mutually  excluding  each  other. 

But,  as  men  were  not  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  different 
speculative  modes  of  apprehending  doctrines  might  subsist  side 
by  side,  provided  only  that  the  unity  in  the  frmdamental  essence 
of  Christianity  was  also  held  fast  in  the  speculative  conception,  it 
was  attempted  to  bind  the  unity  of  Christian  consciousness  to  a 
unity  of  speculative  apprehension,  excluding  all  differences ;  and 
hence  the  effort  after  a  narrow  and  narrowing  uniformity,  which 
would  force  all  the  different  bents  and  tendencies  of  mind  under 
one  yoke,  and  which  must  necessarily  check  the  free  and  natural 
evolution  of  the  Christian  system  of  faith,  and  thereby,  in  the 
end,  of  the  Christian  life  of  faith  itself. 

Still  more  hurtful  was  the  course  taken  by  these  doctrinal 
controversies  when  disturbed  by  the  interference,  especially  in  the 
East  Roman  Empire,  of  a  foreign  power,  namely,  that  of  the 
state,  which  hindered  the  free  development,  and  the  free  expres- 
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sion,  of  the  different  opposite  opinions.  Owing  to  this,  the  purely 
dogmatic  interest  of  the  controversies  was  ofitentimes  extremely 
vitiated  by  the  intermixture  of  a  foreign  secular  interest  and 
foreign  secular  passions.  Not  unfrequently  did  it  happen,  that 
the  opposite  views  of  doctrine,  which,  after  being  developed  out- 
wardly from  within,  had  already  proceeded  to  such  extent,  indeed, 
as  to  be  prepared  for  collision  with  each  other,  were  first  called 
forth  into  actual  collision  by  outward,  foreign  occasions,  arising 
out  of  the  confusion  of  ecclesiastical  with  political  matters.  And 
the  consequence  of  this  was,  that,  from  the  very  first,  a  foragn 
interest  was  superinduced,  which  increased  the  difficulty  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  mutual  understanding,  and  disturbed  the  pure  course  of 
development.  In  remarking  this,  however,  many  too  superficial 
observers  have  been  led  falsely  to  suppose  that  these  disputes 
were  due  solely  to  their  outward  occasions,  and  to  the  conflict  of 
passions ;  when  the  truth  is,  that  the  outward  occasions  could 
only  call  forth  what  had  long  since  been  prepared  in  the  course  of 
development  within  the  church  itself;  as  in  fact  we  saw,  when  we 
traced  the  incipient  germs  of  these  oppositions  in  the  preceding 
period,  and  as  will  be  still  more  clearly  shown  in  detail,  when  we 
come  to  consider  their  progressive  movement  in  the  period  before 
us.  The  interference  of  that  foreign  power  might,  moreover,  for 
certain  transient  periods  of  time,  bring  about  some  other  result  of 
the  controversies  than  that  which  corresponded  to  the  natural 
relation  of  the  conflicting  elements  to  each  other;  but  such  results, 
forced  on  from  without,  could  not,  as  the  history  of  their  doctrinal 
controversies  shows,  be  anything  permanent.  The  theological 
spirit  of  that  portion  of  the  church  on  which  such  results  were 
forced,  was  moved  to  resist  them,  and  the  foreign  element  was 
spumed  away  again,  though  not  without  a  violent  struggle. 

The  different  dogmatic  tendencies  of  spirit,  which  in  the  pre- 
ceding period  could  unfold  and  express  themselves  with  some 
degree  of  universality  and  completness  now  presented  themselves, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  more  precise  and  definite  shape,  in  con- 
troversies about  single  doctrines, — and,  as  a  general  thing,  did 
not  proceed  to  unfold  themselves  in  wider  compass  and  with  more 
logical  consistency.  For  this  reason,  the  controversies  about 
single  doctrines  also  furnish  us  with  the  most  important  help 
towards  understanding  the  different  general  tendencies  of  the 
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dogmatic  spirit.  While,  in  the  preceding  period,  the  conflict  of 
universal  spiritual  tendencies  fully  carried  out,  in  the  oppositions 
of  Judaism^  of  Gnosticism,  of  the  Roman  church  tendency,  of 
Montanism,  and  of  the  Alexandrian  tendency,  predominated ;  in 
the  present  period,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oppositions  manifested 
themselves  rather  in  the  history  of  single  doctrines,  than  in  the 
tendencies  of  the  dogmatic  spirit  generally.  Had  the  universal 
ground-tendencies  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  contro- 
versies respecting  single  doctrines,  been  allowed  to  express  them- 
selves in  their  entire  compass,  this  circumstance  would  have  been 
attended  with  very  important  consequences,  affecting  the  entire 
development  of  Christianity. 

Amidst  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  this  period,  the  charac- 
teristic difference  between  the  tendency  of  the  dogmatic  spirit  in 
the  Eastern  and  in  the  Western  church  became  apparent,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  went  on  to  shape  itself  into  a  more  precise 
and  determinate  form.  In  the  Eastern  church,  the  Greek 
mobility  of  intellect  and  speculative  direction  of  thought  predo- 
minated. In  the  Western  church,  the  more  rigid  and  calm,  the 
less  mobile  but  more  practical  tendency  of  the  Homan  spirit  pre- 
vailed.^ Hence  it  happened,  that  while,  in  the  Eastern  church, 
the  development  of  doctrines  had  to  pass  through  the  most 
various  forms  of  opposition  before  they  could  come  to  any  quiet 
adjustment,  the  rcHSult  to  which  the  Eastern  church  first  arrived, 
after  manifold  storms  and   conflicts,  was,  in  a  certain  sense, 

1  This  diffBrenc«  between  the  twp  churches  was  rightly  perceived  by  Greek  theolo- 
gians, as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  and  made  use  of  as  an  argument  in  defending  the 
Greek  church  against  the  reproach,  that  all  the  heresies  had  sprung  out  of  her  bosom. 
8ee  the  remarks  of  Nicetas,  Archbishop  of  Nicoroedia,in  Anselm.  Havelbergem.  Dia- 
k)gg.  L.  iii  c  xi.  D'Aohery  Spicileg.  T.  i.  f.  197.  Quoniam  nova  et  pluribus  inaudita 
fides  snbito  publice  pncdicabatup,  et  in  hac  civitate  studia  liberalium  artium  vigebant, 
et  multi  sapientes  in  logica  et  in  arte  dialeotica  subtiles  in  ratione  disserendi  prsevale- 
bani,  ccvpemnt  fldem  Cliristiaiuun  disserendo  ezaminare  et  examinando  et  ratiocin- 
ando  deficere.  Next,  to  the  vana  sapientia,  by  which  the  Greek  false  teachers  had 
snifered  themselves  to  be  misled,  is  opposed  the  simplicitas  minus  doota  of  the  Ro> 
BuuM,  which  is  derived  vel  ex  nimia  negligentia  investigand»  fidei,  vel  ex  grassa 
tardifcate  hebetis  ingenii,  vel  ex  occupatione  ac  mole  secularis  impedimenti.  So  far 
as  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  different  times  admit  of  being  compared,  we  might 
ftod  some  analogy  in  the  relation  existing  between  the  theological  devtlopment  among 
ih§  OermamM  ami  tiu  English;  but  with  this  difference, so  important  in  its  bearing  on 
the  rcsnlt,  that  in  Germany,  the  more  active  intellectual  life  has  not  been  checked 
■Bd  kMspeted  in  the  devekqMnent  of  its  oppositions  by  anything  which  resembles 
ByxantiiM  despotism^ 
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anticipated  by  the  chnrch  of  the  West ;  and  she  subsequently 
appropriated  to  herself  the  accurate  definitions  of  doctrines  which 
had  been  devised  in  the  Eastern  church  from  the  conflict  of 
opposite  parties. 

In  the  next  place,  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  Eastern 
church  sprung  out  of  the  speculative  theology,  although  at  the 
same  time  there  was  also  an  interest  for  practical  Christianity  at 
bottom.  But  the  only  doctrinal  controversy  belonging  properly 
to  the  Western  church  took  its  beginning  from  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  central  point  of  all  practical  Christianity,  anthropo- 
logy in  its  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  redemption. 

All  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  Eastern  church  stand 
closely  connected,  as  the  following  exhibition  of  them  will  show, 
with  the  controversy  about  the  speculative  mode  of  apprehending 
and  defining  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  was  fraught  with 
very  important  consequences  on  the  peculiar  direction  of  the 
system  of  faith  in  both  churches.  As  it  had  already  happened, 
in  the  preceding  period,  that  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the 
form  of  speculative  apprehension  and  the  essential,  practically 
Christian,  object-matter,  had  been  too  much  confounded ;  as  the 
custom  had  been  to  apprehend  this  doctrine  in  too  isolated  a  way, 
— not  enough  in  its  vital  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion, in  the  right  connection  with  which  it  can  alone  have  its 
true  significancy ;  so  the  course  taken  by  the  doctrinal  contro- 
versies in  the  Greek  church  contributed  still  more  to  establish 
and  confirm  this  method  of  treating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
And  hence  it  came  about,  that,  in  the  Greek  church,  the  whole 
system  of  faith  was  built  on  a  foundation  too  entirely  specu- 
lative ;  that  matters  of  philosophy  and  matters  pertaining  to 
the  system  of  faith  were  too  frequently  jumbled  together ;  that 
speculative  definitions  with  regard  to  the  divine  essence  were 
held  to  be  just  the  most  important ;  and  that  so  much  the  less 
interest  was  taken,  therefore,  in  that  which  is  the  most  important 
thing  for  practical  Christianity  in  the  true  sense,  namely,  with 
Christian  anthropology,  in  its  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
redemption ;  and  the  doctrines  bearing  on  this  subject  were  held 
to  be  of  inferior  importance.^ 

^  Thus  Greg^ory  of  Nazianzen  names,  among  the  anbjeota  disonssed  in  the  pnblio 
teaching  of  those  times,  the  question  whether  there  was  but  one  world,  or  whether  there 
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Since,  then,  the  systematic  theology  of  the  Greeks  placed  at 
the  centre  of  its  system  a  certain  speculative  form  of  apprehending 
Christian  truth,  a  certain  speculative  definition  of  the  Christian 
idea  of  God,  rather  than  that  which  constitutes  the  natural  centre 
of  the  whole  Christian  life ;  the  consequence  was,  that  doctrines 
of  faith  and  doctrines  of  practice  could  not  be  evolved  from  a 
common  centre,  and  hence  the  vital  organic  connection  between 
the  two  could  not  be  fairly  presented  to  the  conscious  apprehen- 
aion,  and  so  a  system  of  legal  morality  grew  up  by  the  side  of  an 
excessively  metaphysical,  cold,  and  lifeless  system  of  faith.  Thus 
the  adoption  of  a  wrong  method  in  treating  the  doctrines  of  faith, 
must  exert  an  influential  reaction  also  on  Christian  life  itself. 

It  was  otherwise  in  the  church  of  the  West.  The  only  doc- 
trinal controversy  which  properly  had  its  origin  in  this  church,  re- 
lated to  Christian  anthropology  in  its  connection  with  the  doctrine 
of  redemption.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  systematic  theology 
here  received  at  once  its  peculiar  practical  direction,  and  the  inner 
connection  between  doctrines  of  faith  and  of  practice,  was  clearly 
presented  to  consciousness ;  and  the  honour  of  bringing  about  this 
result  belongs  pre-eminently  to  Augustin,  the  man  who  bore  the 
moet  distinguished  part  in  the  controversy  above  mentioned. 

The  most  significant  phenomenon  in  the  general  history  of  the 
system  of  faith,  and  one  whose  influence  reached  from  the  pre- 

wore  many  worlds;  the  qaestions,  what  is  matter,  what  is  soul  and  spirit;  questions 
about  the  different  kinds  of  hig^her  spirits  (Um  at^)  nirpMf  j)  M»r/j,av  ^tfskoct^irmtf  xt^ 
Omg,  wift  -^ixyi*  ^H^  '"*'  *"^  fiimt  ^Crtw),  and  having  spolven  next  of  the  appearance 
and  sufferings  of  Christ,  he  names  as  the  principal  thing  (ri  xif«x«/M),  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  (see  his  orat  i.  f,  16),  althoagh  this  doctrine  surely  derives  its  Chri»- 
Ham  importance  only  from  its  connection  with  that  doctrine  which  Gregory  repre- 
seats  as  a  subordinate  one ;  although  entire  Christianity  starts  not  from  a  specula- 
tire  doctrine  eonceming  the  Divine  Being,  but  from  the  actual  revelation  of  God, 
M  a  ftyei  in  history.  In  another  place,  he  speaks,  it  is  true,  as  he  frequently  does 
elsewhere,  against  those  who  made  the  investigation  of  Christian  truth  to  consist 
merely  in  speculating  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  warns  against  the  tendency 
which  seeln  to  determhae  too  much  concerning  the  essence  of  the  Godhead,— a 
sottlect,  the  full  knowledge  of  which  is  reserved  for  the  future  life ;  but  then  he 
names  in  connection,  as  subjects  on  which  men  might  employ  their  thoughts  more 
profitably,  and  in  which  also  there  was  no  danger  of  going  astray  (r*  hmfAM^r^Hit 

Ji  Mmiti»m\f  the  f4A««-«fc7i>  «t<)  ui0'i*49  ii  M^fMtf,  wi^)  Cknr  rt^*  ^v^fir,  m^i  ktyinm  ^vwXm 
fitXrtitmt  n  mm)  x**t******  '*<'  «»«rr«n«r,  »fim*r,  itfTmr»hi9%mr,  Xt**^*"  **^H-^f»n.  OraL 
33,  f.  536.  An  error  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  Christ's  sufferings  to  the  work  of 
redemption,  seemed  to  him,  then  less  dangerous,  than  an  error  in  respect  to  the 
relation  to  one  another  of  the  hypostases  in  the  Trinity.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
also,  that  nothing  occurs  here  which  has  any  bearing  whatever  on  the  distinguish- 
ii^  character  of  Christian  anthropology. 
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ceding  period  over  into  the  present,  was  the  straggle  betwixt  the 
speculative  spirit  of  Origen's  school,  and  the  opposite  tendency 
of  practical  realism.  True,  at  Alexandria  itself  the  spirit  of  this 
school  did  not  maintain  itself  as  one  vigorously  working  onward 
in  its  wide  embracing  compass,  and  with  its  whole  vital  energy. 
The  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria  was  no  longer  such  as  it 
had  been  under  Clement  and  Origen.  Didymus,  the  last  and 
the  only  distinguished  teacher  of  this  period,  wanted  the  original 
and  profound  intellect  of  Origen,  wonderRil  as  was  the  erudition 
which  this  person,  blind  firom  his  early  youth,  had  found  means 
to  store  up  in  his  mind.  Only  one  thing  peculiar  to  the  spiritual 
tendency  of  Origen  passed  over  to  the  Alexandrian  church  as  a 
whole.  The  contemplative,  mystical,  and,  in  part,  speculative 
element  continued  to  be  cherished  there ;  and  out  of  this  the 
peculiar  dogmatic  character  of  that  church  gradually  formed 
itself;  but  Origen's  free  and  enlarged  spirit  of  inquiry  vanished 
away  from  it.  Origen's  greatest  influence,  on  the  other  hand, 
proceeded  from  his  waitings,  which  had  no  small  share  in  forming 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  church  teachers  of  the 
East,  who  were  distinguished  in  the  doctrinal  controversies  for 
their  free  spirit  and  their  theological  moderation.  Such  were 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  the  great  church  teachers  of  Cappa- 
docia,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Basil  of  Csesarea,  and  his  brother, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  on  whose  strong  mind  the  speculative  spirit 
of  Origen  had  a  very  great  influence. 

In  general,  though  the  realism  of  the  church  spirit  offered  a 
counterpoise  to  the  speculative  spirit  of  Origen's  school,  and 
though  many  of  Origen's  peculiar  ideas  were  universally  rejected; 
partly  such  as  the  development  of  the  theological  spirit  in  these 
times  was  not  ripe  enough  to  receive,  and  partly  such  as  had 
grown  out  of  a  combination  of  Platonism  with  Christianity,  lind 
which  were  really  foreign  from  the  essence  of  the  gospel ;  yet  the 
school  of  Origen  had  served,  in  this  struggle,  to  introduce,  through- 
out the  entire  church,  a  more  spiritual  mode  of  apprehending  the 
system  of  faith,  and  to  purge  it  everywhere  of  a  crude  anthropo- 
morphism and  anthropopathism,  and  of  the  sensuous  notions  of 
Chiliasm.  And  in  the  treatment  of  the  most  weighty  single  doc- 
trines we  may  discern  the  after-working  of  the  influence  of  that 
reat  church  teacher  on  the  development  of  antagonisms  which 
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made  their  appearance  in  the  fourth  century,  as  will  be  more 
particularly  shown  in  the  history  of  those  controversies. 

As  Platonism  had  been  chiefly  employed  by  the  Alexandrian 
school  in  giving  shape  to  Christian  theology,  and  as  the  philch- 
topkical  character  of  this  school  had  been  formed  under  the. influ- 
ence of  Platonism,  so  this  peculiar  form  of  the  scientific  spirit 
continued  to  be  the  prevailing  one  with  all  those  in  the  Greek 
church,  who  made  it  their  special  object  to  obtain  a  scientific  un- 
derstanding of  the  system  of  faith.  It  was  only  the  narrow  dog- 
matism of  the  understanding  which  sprung  from  Eunomius,  that 
sought  wholly  to  suppress  the  element  of  Platonism.  Had  this 
latter  succeeded  in  its  struggle,  a  complete  revolution  would  have 
been  brought  about  in  the  system  of  faith.  But  the  three  great 
church  teachers  of  Cappadocia,  who  had  been  formed  in  the  school 
of  Origen,  took  strong  and  decided  ground  against  this  whole  new 
tendency.  We  shall  treat  more  particularly  of  this  struggle 
hereafter,  in  relating  the  history  of  doctrinal  controversies. 

A  new  mixture  of  Platonism  with  Christianity,  independent 
of  Origen,  in  which,  moreover,  the  Platonic  predominated  in  a 
£u:  greater  measure  over  the  Christian  element,  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  Synesius  of  Cyrene,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ptolemais,  the 
metropolitan  town  of  Pentapolis,  in  the  early  times  of  the  fifth 
century.     We  have  here  a  remarkable  exemplification  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  transition  might  be  gradually  made  from 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  religious  consciousness,  conceived  under 
the  form  of  Platonism,  to  Christianity.     But  we  see,  also,  how 
a  transformation  of  Christian  doctrines  into  mere  symbols  of 
Platonic  ideas  might  be  brought  about  in  the  same  way.     Pre- 
cisely as,  in  earlier  times  (see  vol.  i.  sec.  1,  p.  47),  this  Platonism 
had  attached  itself  to  the  pagan  cultus,  and  to  the  hierarchical 
sjrstem  of  paganism,  out  of  which  combination  arose  a  mystico- 
theurgical  system  of  religion  ;  so  a  similiar  phenomenon,  under 
the  Christian  form,  might  arise  out  of  a  combination  of  Platonism 
with  the  dominant  religion  of  the  church.     The  false  notion  of 
the  priesthood,  by  which  it  was  represented  as  a  mediatory  organ 
between  heaven  and  earth,  between  God  and  man,  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  conveyance  of  heavenly  powers  to  the  earth,  as  man^s 
representative  before  God ;  the  false  notion,  connected  with  this 
other,  of  the  sacraments,  as  the  bearers  of  those  heavenly  powers 
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— all  this  might  easily  be  laid  hold  of  as  a  basis  for  theurgicai 
mysteries.  A  theurgical  system,  or  mystical  symbolism  of  this 
sorty  formed  out  of  a  mixture  of  Christianity  and  Platonism,  we 
find  completely  elaborated  in  the  writings  forged  under  the  name 
of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  which  might  have  been  composed 
some  time  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  influence  of  Origen  had  been  very  great,  also,  in  giving 
form  and  direction  to  a  thorough  exegetical  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures with  all  the  helps  of  learning.  This  method,  in  truth,  was 
first  called  into  existence  by  him,  in  opposition  to  a  crass,  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  The  exegetical  bent  of  a  Eusebius 
of  Cs^area,  and  of  a  Jerome,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  first 
to  create  an  interest  in  the  more  thorough  method  of  studying 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Western  church,  had  been  first  awakened 
by  Origen.  But  by  the  introduction  of  his  speculative  principles, 
and  by  his  allegorizing  tendency,  which  was  in  part  owing  to 
this  fondness  for  speculation,  the  free  development  of  that 
exegetical  method,  and  the  unbiassed  application  of  it  to  the 
exposition  of  the  system  of  faith,  had,  in  Origen's  own  case,  been 
greatly  hindered.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  existed  only  the 
opposite  extremes  of  that  crass  literal  method  of  Biblical  inter- 
pretation, and  this  arbitrary  allegorizing  tendency.  But,  already, 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  period,  we  observed  how  a  gram- 
matical and  logical  method  of  interpreting  the  Bible,  holding  the 
medium  between  these  two  extremes,  had  begun  to  be  formed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Antiochian  church  teachers.  The 
beginnings  of  this  tendency  were  still  further  developed  by  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  fourth  century  and  in  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth; — byEustathius,  Bishop  of  Antioch;  Eusebius,  Bishop 
of  Emisa,  in  Phoenicia;  Diodorus,  Bishop  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia; 
and,  above  all,  by  the  sagacious  and  original  Theodore,  Bishop 
of  Mopsuestia,  in  the  same  country.  Now  as  the  Alexandrian 
church  had  continued  to  preserve  the  allegorizing  tendency,  it 
could  scarcely  fail  to  happen,  as  a  matter  of  course,  owing  to 
the  great  influence  which  different  hermeneutical  and  exegetical 
tendencies  naturally  have  on  the  treatment  of  the  system  of  faith, 
that  opposite  tendencies  of  doctrine  would  also  spring  up  between 
the  theological  schools  of  the  two  churches.  The  allegorizing 
tendency  could,  without  much  difficulty,  accommodate   itself 
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wholly  to  the  form  of  the  tradition  in  the  dominant  church,  and 
explain  the  Bible  in  conformity  therewith.  The  more  unpreju- 
diced, grammatical,  and  logical  interpretation  of  the  Bible  would 
tend,  on  the  other  hand,  to  purge  the  existing  system  of  church 
doctrine  of  the  various  foreign  elements  which  had  found  en- 
trance through  the  church  tradition,  guided  as  that  tradition 
had  been  by  no  clear  consciousness  of  the  truth.  The  allego- 
rizing interpretation  of  the  Bible  was  cjosely  connected  with  that 
extreme  theory  of  inspiration  which  made  no  distinction  what- 
ever between  essence  and  form  in  the  communication  of  divine 
things,  but  regarded  everything  alike  as  having  come  from 
divine  suggestion.  The  followers  of  this  mode  of  interpretation 
looked  upon  every  word  as  equally  divine ;  they  sought  mysteries 
on  all  sides ;  they  would  not  admit  that  there  was  any  human 
element  to  be  taker!  account  of;  they  would  not  construe  this 
element  according  to  its  human  individuality  of  character,  and 
human  origin — ^would  explain  nothing  by  reference  to  human 
modes  of  apprehension  and  development.  Under  the  idea  of  show- 
ing particular  respect  to  the  Bible,  they  undesignedly  detracted 
from  its  authority;  because,  instead  of  understanding  its  human 
form  from  the  history  of  its  human-becoming,  and  of  perceiving 
the  dirine  Spirit  revealing  itself  therein,  they  explained  the 
whole  as  a  single  production  after  a  system,  foreign  indeed  from 
the  sacred  word,  but  pre-conceived  and  pre-established  as  a 
divine  one  by  themselves,  thus  foisting  or  implying  in  the  Bible 
what  really -was  not  there.  Moreover,  according  to  the  above 
mode  of  interpretation,  no  insurmountable  diiBculties,  forcing 
men  to  perceive  that  such  notions  of  inspiration  were  untenable, 
could  occur ;  for  by  resort  to  the  mystical  sense,  (the  dva/oi/ij 
$ig  rh  vftrSv,)  all  difficulties  could  be  easily  set  aside,  all  striking 
discrepancies  in  the  representation  of  scriptural  facts  explained 
away.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grammatico-logical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible  must  take  notice  of  the  human  as  well  as  of 
the  divine  element  in  the  sacred  Scriptures;  in  this  case,  diffi- 
culties would  necessarily  present  themselves,  not  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  adoption  of  those  extreme  notions  of  inspiration ;  men 
must  be  led  to  perceive  the  diversity  of  human  individualities  of 
character  in  the  style  of  the  inspired  writers, — the  discrepancies 
between  historical  accounts  in  particular  matters ;  and  the  clear 
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perception  of  these  facts  must  lead  to  a  different  way  of  appre- 
hending the  idea  of  inspiration.  True,  men  generally  proceeded 
in  this  period,  as  in  the  preceding,  upon  the  idea  of  a  divine 
inspiration  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  without  accurately  investigat- 
ing or  defining  the  idea  itself;  but  still  these  differences  would,  of 
themselves,  ever  and  anon,  distinctly  come  up  to  view,  although 
few  or  none  proceeded  at  once  to  unfold  them  in  their  whole 
extent ;  and  although  soiyetimes,  even  unconsciously,  conflicting 
elements  of  different  modes  of  apprehending  the  idea  of  inspira- 
tion might  practically  be  united  by  the  same  person.  The  fact 
is,  accordingly,  that  we  meet  with  no  instances  of  the  more  free 
mode  of  apprehending  the  idea  of  inspiration  in  this  period,  ex- 
cept in  those  persons  who  had  been  led  to  it  by  an  unprejudiced, 
grammatico-logical  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  as  was  the  case, 
for  instance,  with  Jerome,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  Chrysos- 
tom/  The  applying  of  such  a  different  notion  of  inspiration  to 
the  investigation  of  the  Scriptures,  with  a  view  to  educe  from 
them  the  system  c^  faith,  would  also,  of  itself,  lead  to  many  dif- 
ferences in  matters  of  doctrine.  In  connection  with  this  differ- 
ent mode  of  conceiving  the  idea  of  inspiration^  there  would  come 
to  be  fixed  also  a  different  point  of  view,  from  which  to  consider 
the  divine  and  the  human  elements  in  the  life  of  the  apostles,  and 
in  the  life  of  Christ  himself;  since  the  Antiochian  school  was  led, 
by  the  exegetical  tendenqr  above  described,  to  take  up  the  human 
along  with  the  divine,  while  the  Alexandrian  school,  taking  a 
more  partial  view  of  the  matter,  gave  prominence  to  the  divine 
element  alone.  To  this  we  must  add  the  general  difference  of 
intellectual  bent  in  the  two  schools ;  which  difference,  again,  lay 
at  the  root  of  the  other  difference  between  their  respective  ten- 
dencies in  exegesis  and  interpretation.  In  the  Alexandrian 
school,  an  intuitive  mode  of  apprehension,  inclining  to  the  mysti- 

^  As,  for  example,  when  Chrysostom  says,.  Horn.  i.  in  Matt  that  differences  in  the 
gospels  on  matters  not  essential  constitated  no  objection  to  their  credibility,  but 
rather  serred  to  place  their  agreement  in  essentials  in  the  light  of  a  stronger  evidence 
for  their  troth  ;  sinee  thus  it  would  not  be  alleged  that  their  agreement  and  harmony 
was  the  effect  of  design.  So  when  Jerome,  commenting  on  the  passage  in  Gal.  v.  12, 
finds  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  St  Paul,  hi  the  choice  of  an  expression,  is  governed 
by  the  vehemence  of  an  emotion,  arising^  however,  out  of  a  pvre  temper  of  heart. 
Neo  mirum  esse,  si  apostolus,  ut  homo,  et  adhuc  vasculo  claosus  infirmo,  vidensqoe 
aliam  legem  in  corpore  suo  captivantem  se  et  ducentem  in  lege  peccatt,  semel  fnerit 
hoc  loquutus,  in  qood  frequenter  sanotos  viros  cadere  perspicim«8. 
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cal ;  in  the  Antiochian^  a  logical  reflective  bent  of  the  under- 
standing,  predominated;  although  that  heartj  and  sincere 
Christianity  which  may  consist  with  every  variety  of  inteUectnal 
bent,  was  pot  wanting  to  either.  The  first  of  these  tendencies 
inclined  to  give  prominence  to  the  transcendent,  the  ineflable,  the 
incomprehensible  side  of  the  divine  matter  revealed  in  Christi- 
anity;^ to  place  by  itself  the  incomprehensible  as  not  to  be 
comprehended,  as  an  object  of  faith,  and  of  religious  intuition  : 
to  oppose  all  attempts  at  explanation ;  and,  in  order  to  express 
this  in  the  strongest  possible  manner,  it  sought  after  expressions 
whereby  to  push  the  matter  to  the  utmost  extreme,  and  which 
were  certainly  liable  to  misconstruction.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Antiochian  intelligential  bent,  while  it  was  for  allowing  faith  its 
just  due,  and  would  not  attempt  to  explain  the  incomprehensible, 
strove  to  unfold  the  matter  of  revelation  by  the  understanding, 
to  present  it  in  the  clearest  form  in  which  it  could  be  appre- 
hended, and  to  provide  against  all  possible  misapprehensions 
(particularlv  such  as  might  arise  from  confounding  together  and 
interchanging,  the  divine  and  the  human  elements)  by  means  of 
precise  conceptions.  Thus  arose  out  of  the  relation  of  these  twt> 
schools  to  each  other,  the  most  important  theological  an- 
tagonism in  the  Eastern  church,  the  effects  of  which  were  most 
decidedly  manifested  in  the  doctrinal  controversies.  This  anta- 
gonism would  have  been  attended  with  still  more  important  con- 
sequences on  the  theological  development,  had  it  been  permitted 
to  go  on  and  express  itself  in  its  fullest  extent.  The  tendency  of 
the  Antiochian  school  is  seen  in  its  more  moderate  form,  and 
deeply  pervaded  by  the  Christianity  of  the  heart,  in  the  case  of 
two  individuals,  both  of  whom  present  models  of  biblical  inter- 
pretation for  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  while  one  of  them 
furnishes  the  best  pattern  of  a  fruitful  homiletic  application  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures :  these  were  Theodoret  and  Chrysostom. 
The  example  of  the  latter  shows  particularly  the  great  advantage 
of  this  exegetical  tendency,  when  accompanied  by  a  deep  and 
hearty  Christian  feeling,  and  a  life  enriched  by  inward  Christian 
experience,  to  any  one  who  would  cultivate  a  talent  for  homiletic 
exposition,  and  indeed  for  the  whole  office  of  the  preacher. 
The  same  important  part  which  Origen  had  borne  in  directing 

1  T«  •//htm,  V*  Af^arrtv,  v*  Axt^tfintf  nv  fbvrmfXNr. 
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the  theological  development  of  the  Eastern  chorch^  was  sustained 
by  Augustin  with  reference  to  that  of  the  Western  church.  His 
influence  was,  in  many  respects,  still  more  general  and  long-con- 
tinued than  the  influence  of  that  great  father  of  the  church.  To 
remarkable  acuteness  and  depth  of  intellect  he  united  a  heart 
filled  and  thoroughly  penetrated  with  Christianity,  and  a  life  of 
the  most  manifold  Christian  experience.  In  system  and  method, 
he  was  doubtless  superior  to  Origen  ;  but  he  wanted  the  erudito 
historical  culture,  for  which  the  latter  was  distinguished.  If  to 
his  great  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  he  had  united  this  advan- 
tage, he  would  thereby  have  been  preserved  from  matiy  a  par- 
tially conceived  dogma,  from  many  a  stiff  abstraction  pushed  to 
the  utmost  extreme,  into  which  he  was  hurried  by  his  specula- 
tive  turn  of  mind,  his  rigid  systematic  consistency,  combined  with 
the  peculiar  direction  of  his  religious  feelings. 

We  noticed,  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis,  a  twofold 
element;  the  Platonic  view  of  the  reciprocal  relation  between 
esoteric,  philosophic  knowledge  of  religion  and  of  the  symbolical 
faith  of  the  people  (of  l^irittTr^/in  and  of  h6^a\  and  on  the  other 
side,  the  view  derived  from  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the  re- 
lation of  doctrinal  knowledge  to  faith.  Augustin  was  the  first 
who  clearly  separated,  in  his  own  consciousness,  these  two  forms 
of  knowing,  and  placed  the  latter  above  the  former.  Augustin's 
scientific  discipline,  as  well  as  Origen's,  came  from  Platonism ; 
but  with  this  difference,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  Origen,  the 
Platonic  element  was  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Christian, 
and  Christianity  subordinated  to  Platonism.  In  the  case  of 
Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  his  theology  disentangled  itself  from 
Platonism,  and  the  forms  of  Christian  intuition  and  thought  were 
expressed  in  an  independent  manner,  and  even  in  opposition  to 
the  Platonism  from  which  the  scientific  discipline  of  Augustin's 
mind  had  taken  its  firat  direction.  And  in  connection  with  this, 
while  in  Origen's  case  the  philosophical  and  the  dogmatic  interest 
were  often  confounded,  in  that  of  Augustin,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  whom  the  central  point  of  his  inner  Christian  life  constituted 
also  the  central  point  of  his  system  of  faith,  the  dogmatic  element 
unfolded  itself,  in  the  main,  with  more  piuity  and  independence. 
But  even  in  his  case,  the  philosophical  interest  and  element  of 
his  speculative  intellect  unconsciously  mixed  in  with  the  Chins- 
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tian  and  theological :  and  it  was  from  him  that  this  mixture  of 
elements  was  transmitted  to  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  middle 
age,  which  stood  in  immediate  connection  with  his  own.  We 
see,  in  Augnstin,  the  faith  for  which  the  anti-gnostic  party  had 
contended,  reconciled  with  the  Gnosis  which  came  from  the  Alex- 
andrian school.  The  peculiar  training  of  his  life  enahles  us  to 
understand  how  he  came  to  occupy  this  important  place  in  the 
development  of  the  system  of  faith.  The  transition,  in  Augustin's 
case,  from  the  Platonic  philosophy  of  religion  to  the  peculiar 
gnosis  of  Christianity,  was  not  a  mere  speculative  change,  but  a 
process  in  his  own  life.  The  development  of  doctrinal  ideas  pro- 
ceeded, in  his  case,  conformably  to  the  natural  order  of  things  out 
of  his  own  internal  experience. 

Let  ns  recur  here,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  fact  stated  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  history,  that  a  truly  pious  mother  had  season- 
ably scattered  the  seeds  of  Christianity  in  Augustin's  heart  while 
yet  a  child.  The  incipient  germs  of  his  spiritual  life  were  un- 
folded in  the  unconsdons  piety  of  childhood.  Whatever  treasures 
of  virtue  and  worth,  the  life  of  faith,  even  of  a.  soul  not  trained 
by  scientific  culture,  can  bestow,  was  set  before  him  in  the  ex- 
ample of  his  pious  mother.  The  period  of  childlike,  unconscious 
piety,  was  followed,  in  his  case,  by  the  period  of  self-disunion, 
inward  strife  and  conflict.  For  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  while  living 
at  Carthage,  he  was  turned  from  the  course  which  a  pious  educa- 
tion had  given  him,  by  the  dissipations  and  corruptions  of  that 
great  city.  The  fire  of  his  impetuous  nature  needed  to  be  purified 
and  ennobled  by  the  power  of  religion  ;  his  great  but  wild  and 
nngovemed  energies,  afler  having  involved  him  in  many  a  stormy 
conflict,  must  first  be  tamed  and  regulated  by  a  higher,  heavenly 
might,  must  be  sanctified  by  a  higher  spirit,  before  he  could  find 
peace.  AlS  it  oflen  happens  that  a  human  word,  of  the  present  or 
the  past,  becomes  invested  with  important  meaning  for  the  life  of 
an  individual,  by  its  coincidence  with  slumbering  feelings  or  ideas, 
which  are  thus  called  forth  at  once  into  clear  consciousness,  so  it 
was  with  Augustin.  A  passage  which  he  suddenly  came  across 
in  the  Hortensius  of  Cicero,  treating  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
philosophy,  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind.  The  higher 
wants  of  his  spiritual  and  moral  nature  were  in  this  way  at  once 
brought  clearly  before  him.     The  true  and  the  good  at  once  filled 
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his  heart  with  an  indescribable  longing ;  he  had  presented  to  the 
inmost  centre  of  his  soul  a  supreme  good,  which  appeared  to  him 
the  only  worthy  object  of  human  pursuit ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  whatever  had,  until  now,  occupied  and  pleased  him,  appeared 
but  as  vanity.  But  the  ungodly  impulses  were  still  too  strong  in 
his  fiery  nature,  to  allow  him  to  surrender  himself  wholly  to  the 
longing  which  from  this  moment  took  possession  of  his  heart,  and 
to  withstand  the  charm  of  the  vain  objects  which  he  would  taia 
despise  and  shun.  The  conflict  now  began  in  his  soul,  which 
lasted  through  eleven  years  of  his  life. 

As  the  simplicity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  possessed  no  attrac- 
tions for  his  taste — a  taste  formed  by  rhetorical  studies  and  the 
artificial  discipline  of  the  declamatory  schools ;  especially  since 
his  mind  was  now  in  the  same  tone  and  direction  with  that  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  when  the  latter  was  conducted  to  the  Platonic 
theosophy;  as,  moreover,  he  found  so  many  things  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  which,  from  want  of  inward  experience, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  unintelligible  to  him,  while  he 
attempted  to  grasp  by  the  understanding  from  without,  what 
can  be  understood  only  irom  the  inner  life,  from  the  feeling  of 
inward  wants,  and  one's  own  inward  experiences ;  so,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  delusive  pretensions  of  the  Manichean  sect, 
which,  instead  of  a  blind  belief  on  authority,  held  out  the  promise 
of  clear  knowledge  and  a  satisfactory  solution  of  all  questions  re- 
lating to  things  human  and  divine,  presented  the  stronger  attrac- 
tions to  his  inexperienced  youth.  He  became  a  member  of  that 
sect,  and  entered  first  into  the  class  of  auditors.  It  was  the  sum 
of  his  wishes  to  be  received  into  the  class  of  the  elect^  so  as  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  the  sect — which  were  the 
more  alluring  to  his  eager  thirst  for  knowledge,  by  reason  of  their 
enigmatical  character — and  thus  finally  attain  to  the  clear  light 
he  was  so  earnestly  in  pursuit  of-  But  his  interviews  with  Faustus, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  this  sect,  so  entirely  baulked 
his  expectations,  that,  afler  having  spent  ten  years  as  a  member 
of  the  sect,  he  was  thrown  into  complete  bewilderment.  At 
length  he  was  fully  convinced  that  Manicheism  was  a  delusion ; 
but  from  this  he  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  absolute  scep- 
ticism, from  which  nothing  saved  him  but  that  faith  in  God  and 
truth,  which  remained  planted  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  soul. 
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Daring  this  inward  struggle^  the  acquaintance  which  he  had 
gained,  bj  means  of  Latin  translations,  with  works  relating  to  the 
Platonic  and  New-Platonic  philosophy,  proved  of  great  service  to 
him.  He  says  himself,  that  they  enkindled  in  his  mind  an  in- 
credible ardour.*  They  addressed  themselves  to  his  religious 
consciousness.  Nothing  but  a  philosophy  which  addressed  the 
heart — a  philosophy  which  coincided  with  the  inward  witness  of 
a  nature  in  man  akin  to  the  divine — a  philosophy  which  at  the 
same  time,  in  its  later  form,  contained  so  much  that  really  or 
seemingly  harmonized  with  the  Christian  trutlis  implanted  in 
his  soul  at  an  early  age ;  nothing  but  such  a  philosophy  could 
have  possessed  such  attractions  for  him  in  the  then  tone  of  his 
mind.  Of  great  importance  to  him  did  the  study  of  this  philo- 
sophy prove,  as  a  transition-point  from  scepticism  to  the  clearly 
developed  consciousness  of  an  undeniable  objective  truth ;  as  a 
transition-point  to  the  spiritualization  of  his  thoughts,  which 
had,  by  means  of  Manicheism,  become  habituated  to  sensible 
images ;  as  a  transition-point  from  an  imaginativey  to  an  intellec- 
tual direction ;  as  a  transition-point  from  Dualism  to  a  consistent 
Monarehism.  He  arrived,  in  this  way,  first  to  a  religious 
idealism,  that  seized  and  appropriated  to  itself  Christian 
elements ;  and  was  thus  prepared  to  be  led  over  to  the  simple 
fidth  of  the  gospel.  At  first,  this  Platonic  philosophy  was  his 
all,  and  he  sought  nothing  further.  It  was  nothing  but  the 
power  of  that  religion  implanted  during  the  season  of  child- 
hood in  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  soul,  which,  as  he  himself 
avowed,  drew  him  to  the  study  of  those  writings  which  witnessed 
of  it.  He  argued  that,  as  truth  is  but  one,  this  religion  could 
not  be  at  variance  with  that  highest  wisdom ;  that  a  Paul  could 
not  have  led  such  a  glorious  life  as  he  was  said  to  have  led,  had 
he  been  wholly  wanting  in  that  highest  wisdom.  Accordingly, 
in  the  outset,  he  sought  in  Christianity  only  for  those  truths 
which  he  had  already  made  himself  acquainted  with  from  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  but  presented  in  a  different  form.  He 
conceived  of  Christ  as  a  prophet,  in  illumination  of  mind  and 
holiness  of  character,  exalted,  beyond  all  comparison,  above 
all  others ;  one  who  had  been  sent  by  God  into  the  world  for 

1  L.  iL  c.  academicos,  §  5,    Etiam  mihi  ipsi  de  me  ipso  incredibile  incendiam  in  me 
oanoitanuBt. 
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the  purpose  of  transplanting  what,  by  philosophical  investigation^ 
conid  be  known  only  to  a  few,  into  the  general  consciousness  of 
mankind,  by  means  of  an  authoritative  faith.  From  this  point 
of  view,  he  contrived  to  explain  all  the  Christian  doctrines  on 
the  principles  of  his  Platonic  idealism.  Pie  imagined  that  he 
understood  them,  and  spoke  of  them  as  a  master  who  was  certain 
of  his  matter.  As  he  afterwards  said  himself,  he  wanted  that 
which  can  alone  give  the  right  understanding  of  Christianity ; 
and  without  which,  any  man  will  have  only  the  shell  of  Chris- 
tianity without  its  kernel — the  love  which  is  rooted  in  humility} 

But  this  theory,  as  it  frequently  happens  with  theories,  and 
especially  theories  on  religious  matters  erected  on  some  other 
basis  than  living  experience,  was  demolished,  in  this  case,  by  the 
energy  of  life ;  for  die  Platonic  philosophy  presented  before  him, 
it  is  true,  ideals  which  ravished  the  intellectual  vision,  but  could 
give  him  no  power  of  obtaining  victory  over  the  flesh.  The 
ideals  retreated  from  him  whenever  he  attempted  to  grasp  them: 
he  was  continually  borne  down  again  by  the  ungodly  impulses 
which  he  thought  he  had  already  subdued.  As  he  was  conducted, 
therefore,  by  his  living  experience,  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
want  which  Christianity  alone  can  satisfy,  and  without  the 
feeling  of  which  it  cannot  be  vitally  understood,  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  want  of  redemption  from  the  sense  of  inward  schism  ;  so 
he  found  in  Christianity  more  than  he  was  seeking  for  in  it, 
having,  in  fact,  been  led  to  it  chiefly  in  the  way  of  speculation* 
The  study  of  St  Paul's  epistles  in  particular,  which  he  began 
in  this  epoch  of  his  life,  made  the  more  powerful  impression  on 
his  soul,  because  so  much  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  these 
epistles  respecting  that  which  is  law,  spirit,  and  that  which  is 
flesh,  and  respecting  the  conflict  between  both,  connected  itself 
with  his  own  inner  experiences  and  conflicts,  and  became  clearly 
evident  to  him  from  them.  Much  that  had  been  unintelligible 
to  him  before  he  had  made  these  experiences,  he  could  now 
understand ;  and,  in  general,  he  became  better  acquainted  with 
Christianity,  the  more  he  found  himself  at  home  in  it  by  means 
of  his  own  inner  life,  and  the  more  he  experienced  the  sanctify^ 

^  As  he  says  himself,  in  his  confessions,  speaking  of  this  period  of  his  life :  Garrie- 
bam  plane  quasi  peritos,  jam  enim  coeperam  Telle  videri  sapiens ;  ubi  erat  ilia  oaritas, 
ndificans  a  fundamento  humilitatis,  qaod  est  Christos  Jesos. 
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ing  power  of  the  divine  doctrines  on  bis  own  soul.  Thus^  then, 
by  degrees,  the  relation  was  completely  reversed ;  it  was  no 
longer  the  Platonic  philosophy  which  was  most  certain  to  him  ; 
and  it  was  no  longer  barely  the  prejudice  in  favoiu:  of  the  religion 
of  hb  childhood,  which  made  what  had  been  imparted  to  him 
by  that  philosophy  appear  to  him  under  a  more  familiar  and 
and  popular  form.  But  as  he  had  found  in  Christ  his  Saviour, 
so  all  diat  Christ  taught  him  was  infaUible  truth,  which  required 
no  other  confirmation.  It  was  the  highest  criterion  of  all  truth. 
He  himself  had  experienced  tlie  power  of  this  doctrine  in  his 
inmost  soul ;  and  this  was  to  him  a  subjective  testimony  of  its 
divinity  and  truth.  His  religious  and  moral  consciousness  was 
now  satisfied ;  his  desire  of  knowledge  alone  still  sought  satis- 
fSeu^tion.  He  longed  to  see  that  what  was  certain  to  him  by  faith 
in  divine  authority  and  by  inward  experience,  was  also  true  and 
necessary  on  internal  grounds ;  and  the  means  to  this  were  to 
to  be  furnished  him  by  the  Platonic  philosophy.^ 

Now  the  tact  was,  that,  at  this  stage  of  his  development,  the 
same  thing  happened  to  him  which  is  so  liable  to  occiu:  in  similar 
cases.  He  deprived  bibhcal  ideas  of  their  fully  peculiar  signifi- 
cance, by  translating  them  into  the  language  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy.  Thus,  for  example,  he  called  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  simply  a  wisdom  which  is  still  entangled  in  the  forms  of 
sense,  which  does  not  elevate  itself  to  ideas ;  and  the  kingdom  ot 
Christ,  as  not  being  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  he  styled  one  which 
has  its  foundation  in  the  world  of  ideas.'    Nor  was  this  merely 

^  Thus  he  said  on  entering  upon  big  thirty-third  year,  in  this  very  epoch  of  his 
fife :  Mflii  antem  certnm  est,  nosquam  proraos  a  Ghristi  anctoritate  discedere,  non 
enim  reperio  Talentiorem.  Quod  antem  sabtilissima  ratione  persequendnm  est— ita 
enim  jam  som  affectns,  at  quid  sit  vemmynon  credendo  solum,  sed  etiam  intelligendo 
apprehendere,  impatienter  desiderem, — apnd  Platonicos  me  interim,  quod  sacris 
MMtrla  son  repngnet— repertmrmn  esse  confido.    C.  academicos,  1.  iii.  §  43. 

>  In  his  critieal  examination  of  his  own  writings,  his  retractationes,  I.  i.  c.  iii. 
AogQstin  himself  passes  censure  on  this  translation  of  the  notions  of  faith  into  the 
philoeophical  language  of  the  Platonic  school,  in  which  he  had  indulged  himself  in 
those  wTitings  which  belonged  to  the  epoch  of  his  life  just  mentioned,  as  also  in  his 
work  de  ordine,  1.  i.  c.  zL  When  Christ  says,  **  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,**  he 
does  not  mean  by  this  the  ideal  world  (the  mUiah  vturtV),  as  opposed  to  the  world  of 
ssnse  (the  mUf$H  mi^invh) ;  but  rather  the  world  in  which  there  should  be  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  when  that  came  to  pass  which  we  pray  for  in  the  words,  **  Thy 
kiogdoiD  come.*  At  the  same  time  we  may  notice  the  freedom  from  prejudice  with 
which  be  aoknowledges  that  Uie  idea  of  a  mundut  inuUigibilii,  in  the  Platonic  sense» 
by  DO  means  contained  in  it,  absolutely  considered,  any  unchristian  view,  but,  rightly 
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a  change  of  expression^  in  which  nothing  was  lost  to  the  matter ; 
but  the  form  of  expression  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
ethical  point  of  view  peculiar  to  this  school.  Angustin  was,  at 
this  time,  particularly  inclined  to  dwell  in  his  thoughts  exclu- 
sively upon  the  opposition  between  the  spiritual  world  and  the 
world  of  sense; — to  contemplate  the  divine  rather  as  simply 
opposed  to  the  things  of  sense  and  to  sensuous  appearance,  than 
as  opposed  to  the  self-seeking  tendency  of  the  spirit ; — to  derive 
moral  evil  expressly  from  man's  propensity  to  the  things  of  sense 
and  sensual  appearances.  Yet  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as 
Christianity  penetrated  from  the  inner  life  through  his  whole 
mode  of  thinking,  he  came  to  perceive  the  difference  between 
Platonic  and  Christian  ideas,  and  unshackled  his  system  of  faith 
from  the  fetters  of  Platonism, 

Augustin  had  learned  from  his  own  experience,  that,  in 
reference  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  the  life  must  precede 
the  conception;  that  the  latter  could  only  come  out  of  the  former ; 
for,  in  truth,  the  reason  why  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
had,  at  the  beginning,  appeared  so  foolish  to  him,  and  the 
delusive  pretensions  of  that  boastful  mock-wisdom  of  the  Mani- 
cheans  had  so  easily  drawn  him  into  its  current,  was,  that  those 
truths  had  as  yet  found  no  point  of  union  whatever  in  his  inner 
life.  It  was  from  the  life  within  that  he  had  learned  to  believe 
in  these  truths,  and  to  understand  them.  By  love  for  the  god- 
like, by  the  power  of  the  religious,  moral  temper  of  heart,  he  had 
conquered  the  scepticism  with  which  he  had  for  a  while  been 
threatened.  Thus — as  his  system  of  faith  was  throughout  the' 
copy  and  expression  of  the  development  of  his  internal  life,  and 
hence  possessed  so  much  vitality — it  became  with  him  a  funda- 
mental idea,  that  divine  things  must  be  incorporated  toith  Hie 
life  and  the  affections^  before  we  can  be  capable  of  an  intellect 
tual  knowledge  of  them.  While  aManichean,  he  had  entertained 
the  opinion,  that  perfection  was  to  be  attauied  by  speculative 
illumination,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  perfect  man.  At  present,  this 
way  to  tlie  knowledge  of  divine  things  appeared  to  him  as  one 
which,  since  it  reversed  the  natural  order  of  things,  must  neces- 

Dnderatood,  was  a  truth  altogether  undeniable ;  the  mundus  intelllgibilis  being'  nothing 
other  than  the  eternal,  invariable  order  of  the  world  as  it  lies  grounded  in  the  divine 
reason. 
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sarOj  &Q  of  its  end  ;^  for  it  was  clear  to  him^  that  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  divine  things  presupposed  the  perfection  of  the 
inner  man.  At  present  he  was  convinced,  that  man  mnst  first 
humbly  receive,  from  a  divine  authority,  the  truth  which  is  to 
sanctify  him,  eie  he  could  be  sanctified  and  so  fitted  with  an 
enlightened  reason  for  the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  Although 
iiat  could  only  be  revealed  to  men  by  divine  authority  which  in 
its  intrinsic  nature  was  truth,  hence  also  cognisable  as  true  on 
grounds  of  reason, — ^yet,  in  the  order  of  time,  implicit  faith,  the 
fiuth  of  authority,  must  have  the  precedence,^  as  a  means  of  pre^ 
paradon  and  culture,  in  order  to  a  capacity  for  this  knowledge, 
the  process  of  which  is  outward  firom  within.  Yet  he  was  still, 
in  some  sense,  bound  up  in  that  view  of  Platonism  respec^g 
the  relation  of  di^a  to  mttrrifi^  in  religion ;  and  as  he  perceived, 
that,  without  the  scientific  culture  to  which  but  comparatively 
few  Christians  could  attain,  that  rational  knowledge  was  not 
possible,  but  as  without  it  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  something 
still  wanting  to  Christianity ;  so  he  was  of  the  opinion,  therefore, 
that  those  few  only  attained  to  the  real  blessedness  of  this  life  by 
Christianity,  who  combined  with  it  scientific  culture.  But  in 
pit>pQrtion  as  his  views  became  more  clearly  unfolded  with  the 
prepress  of  his  Christian  life ;  as  the  life  of  fkith  appeared  to  him 
possessed  of  a  loftier  nature,  firom  the  experience  of  his  own  heart  ;^ 
and  as  he  became  acquainted  with  this  life  among  all  conditions 
and  forms  of  culture,  in  the  same  proportion  he  became  convinced, 
that  reason  (ratio)  did  but  unfold  the  essential  contents  of  what 
was  given  by  foith,  into  the  form  of  rational  knowledge,  but 
could  impart  to  it  no  higher  -character.    He  distinctly  set  forth 

*  So  he  sajB,  in  the  work  de  moribus  eocletisD  Cfttholice,  1.  i.  §  47,  in  opposition  to 
tlie  ManifihftftfMi :  Qoamobrem  videte,  qaam  sint  perveni  atque  pneposteri,  qui  sese 
uMXnaHmt  Dei  oognitionem  trmdere,  ut  perfecti  simua,  com  perfectomm  ipsa  sit 
pneoniom.  Qoid  ergo  agendam  est,  qnid  qujoso,  nisi  at  eom  ipeom,  quern  oognoecere 
YolnmoSy  pios  plena  oaritate  diligamus  ?, 

*  Angoatin  de  ordine,  L  iL  c  9.    Tempore  anctoritas,  re  antem  ratio  prior  est. 

*  Tills  is  an  important  pi^t,  also,  in  its  bearing  on  the  development  of  Augustin's 
Tievs  respecting  grace  and  predestination  which  we  shall  hereafter  examine  more 
eloaely  when  we  approach  the  history  of  these  doctrines.  In  the  outset,  when  his 
lUth  WM  still  more  purely  the  faith  of  authority,  the  latter  appeared  to  him  as  the 
hmiMui  alement,  to  which  alone  the  dirine  could  attach  itself.  When  he  had  pene- 
tratad  more  deeply  into  the  essence  of  that  which  is  the  life  of  fiii th,  faith  itself  seemed 
to  kfan  already  to  presuppose  the  communication  of  the  dirine  element  to  the  man :  it 

to  him,  thai  in  fiUth  the  dirine  and  human  elements  were  already  coi^oined. 
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this  relation  of  reason  proceeding  out  of  faltb,  and  the  life  of  faith, 
to  faith  itself;  especially  in  his  disputes  with  the  Manicheans, 
who  reversed  this  relation^ 

Thus  it  was  first  by  him,  that  the  great  principle  out  of  which 
the  subsequent  doctrinal  system  developed  itself  in  its  indepen- 
dent self-subsistence — "fides  praecedit  intellectum" — was  esta- 
blished in  a  logically  consistent  manner.  We  find,  therefore,  in 
Augnstin,  two  tendencies,  by  which  he  exerted  a  special  influence 
on  the  de\ielopment  of  Christian  knowledge  in  this  century,  and 
in  the  following  ones ;  a  tendency  to  assert  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  faith,  as  opposed  to  a  proud,  speculative  spirit, 
which  rent  itself  firom  all  connection  with  the  Christian  life ;  and 
to  point  out,  in  opposition,  to  the  advocates  of  a  blind  faith,  the 
agreement  of  faith  with  reason,  the  development  of  fidth  j&om 
within  itself  by  means  of  reason.'  But  it  is  necessary  to  add 
here,  what  we  have  before  remarked,  that  Augustin  assumed  as 
that  on  which  faith  must  fix,  and  from  which  it  must  take  its 
departure,  every  thing  given  in  the  tradition  of  the  church ;  hence 
he  was  led  to  admit  into  his  rado  many  foreign  elements,  as 
though  they  were  given  by  fides ;  and  his  well-exercised  specu- 
lative and  dialectic  intellect  made  it  easy  for  him  to  find  reasons 
for  everything, — to  construe,  as  necessary,  everything  which  had 
once  become  fused,  although  originally  composed  of  heterogeneous 
elements,  with  his  life  of  faith.  His  system  of  faith  wanted  that 
historical  and  critical  direction,  whereby  alone,  returning  back, 
at  all  periods  of  time,  to  the  pure  and  original  fountain  of  Chris- 

1  As  in  the  tract  de  ntilitate  credendi. 

*  On  this  pointy  the  letter  of  AD^rustin  to  Gotasentios,  ep.  120,  is  pitrtictilarly  worthy 
of  notice.  He  here  proposes  the  problem,  at  ea,  qnse  fidei  firmitate  jam  tenes,  etiam 
rationis  lace  conspicias.  <<  Even  faith,"  says  he,  "  has  its  eyes,  with  which,  in  a  certain 
sense,  it  sees  that  to  be  trae  which  still  it  does  not  see,  and  with  which  it  sees  with 
the  utmost  confidence  that  it  does  not  yet  see  what  it  belieTes.**  In  faith  lies  also  the 
yearning  after  more  perfect  knowledge ;  for  faith  cannot  exist  without  the  longing 
after,  and  wrthout  the  hope  of,  that  which  one  believes.  Against  an  absolute  anta- 
gonism of  fides  and  ratio,  he  says,  **  Far  be  it  firom  us  to  suppose,  that  God  should 
hate  in  us  that  by  means  of  which  he  has  made  us  superior  to  all  other  creatures. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  suppose,  that  we  are  to  believe  in  order  that  we  may  be  under  no 
necessity  of  receiving  or  of  seeking  rational  knowledge,  since  we  could  not  even 
believe,  unless  we  were  possessed  of  rational  souls.  Even  this,  too,  is  beyond  all 
quMtion  in  conformity  with  reason,  that  in  some  things  pertaining  to  the  doctrines  of 
salvation,  which  we  are  as  yet  not  able  to  penetrate  by  our  reason,  faith  precedes 
rational  knowledge,  that  so  the  disposition  may  be  purified  by  fUth,  in  order  to  be 
in  a  condition,  at  some  future  period,  to  receive  the  light  of  so  great  truth." 
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tianity,  it  could  make  and  preserve  itself  free  from  the  foreign 
dements  which  continually  threaten  to  mix  in  with  the  current 
of  impure  temporal  tradition. 

We  now  pass  to  consider  the  history  of  the  principal  doctrines 
of  Christianity  singly  considered,  and  of  the  prominent  anta- 
gonisms in  the  modes  of  apprehending  and  treating  these  doc- 
trines ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  shall  see  still  more  clearly  presented, 
in  their  peculiar  features,  the  different  and  opposite  main 
tendencies  of  the  theological  spirit. 


2.  Opposite  ways  of  Apprehending  and  Treating  the 
Single  Great  Doctrines  of  Christianity. 

A.  mmoLOQr  m  the  mobb  ldoteb  sense  of  the  term,  or  thb  christun 

DOOTEUIB  CONCERNING  OOD. 

We  shall  notice  first  the  controversy  which^  in  its  result^  had 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  whole  development  of  the  doctrine 
concerning  God,  viz.,  the  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Dinihfy  from  which  all  the  others  may  be  most  conveniently 
derived. 

This  coulroverBy  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  opposite 
conceptions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  had  been  formed 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  period;  and  its  origin  can  be 
ri^tly  understood  and  judged,  only  by  a  previous  consideration 
of  the  latter.  Considering  it  in  this  connection,  we  can  be 
nnd^  no  temptation  of  ascribing  too  much  importance  here  to 
external  circumstances  and  occasions,  or  to  the  influence  of  any 
individual  man,  as,  for  instance,  Arius.  Neglecting  this,  we 
might  easily  be  misled  to  pass  an  unjust  judgment  on  Arius, 
after  having  unjustifiably  removed  him  out  of  bia  connection  with 
the  dogmatic  development  of  his  times,  so  as  to  consider  his 
system  merely  as  his  oton  work,  and  not,  as  in- a  certain  sense,  a 
product  of  the  epoch  of  dogmatic  development  in  which  his  life 
was  destined  to  fall. 

We  observed,  near  the  close  of  the  preceding  period,  two  main 
systems  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  more 'particularly  on 
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the  doctrine  coDceming  the  relation  of  the  Son  of  God  to  thei 
Father ;  the  system^  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  the  Western 
church,  in  which  the  Christian  theisiic  interest  was  most 
distinctly  expressed ;  and  the  Oriental  system  of  emanation  and 
subordination,  which  obtained  a  settled  form  through  the  labours 
of  Origen.  By  the  former,  the  unity  of  essence  (the  bfi^Um)  in 
the  Triad  was  made  specially  prominent,  with  a  view  to  distin- 
guish precisely  the  Son  of  God  from  all  created  beings,  and  to 
retain  firmly  the  principle  of  Monarchy;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  system  had  grown  from  the  establishing,  under 
more  precise  conceptions,  of  the  older  emanation  theory — ^its  aim 
being  simply  to  remove  from  the  latter  all  temporal  and  sensuous 
representations.  This  system,  it  is  true,  in  one  respect  coincided 
with  the  other;  namely,  that  it  affirmed  the  difierence  not  merely 
in  degree,  but  in  essence,  betwixt  the  Son  of  God  and  all  created 
beings ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  essence  was  combated 
by  this  system  as  an  annihilation  of  the  distinction  of  persons ; 
and  this  constitutes  that  opposition  between  the  two  systems 
which  we  remarked  already  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  period. 
But  when  now  the  opposition  to  the  former  system  was  carried  to 
a  still  further  extreme,  a  third  system  was  formed,  which,  along 
with  the  unity  of  essence,  rejected  also  the  eternal  generation ; 
and,  in  general,  would  not  admit  any  essential  difference  between 
the  conception.  Son  of  Godj  and  the  conception  of  a  created 
being — between  the  notion  of  a  generation  from  God,  and  the 
notion  of  a  creation.  This  system  stood  connected  with  the  older 
subordination  theory,  and  was,  in  so  far,  nothing  new,^  but  only 
an  attempt  to  fix  and  hold  fast,  in  this  doctrine,  an  earlier  step  of 
development,  in  opposition  to  any  further  progressive  movement. 
The  novelty  consisted  in  the  form  in  which  the  doctrine,  so  fixed 
and  held  fast,  was  understood,  and  in  which  it  must  assume  a 
more  rigidly  distinctive  and  exclusive  character.  In  the  letter  of 
Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Kome,  to  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
we  find  already  the  indications  of  such  a  mode  of  apprehension 
(see  vol.  ii.,  sect.  3,  p.  369).  Now  it  was  this  which,  being  fully 
expressed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  by  the  presbyter 

1  As,  in  fact,  althoogh  the  Logos  was  doubtless  distinguished  firom  other  created 
beings,  yet  no  scruples  were  felt  at  the  same  time  to  apply  to  him  the  phrase  Imnti 
fu,  iu  Proverbs  yiii.  22 ;  consequently,  in  so  far,  of  applying  to  him  the  name  of  a 

MriffAm, 
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Arias,  evoked  the  dispates,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  which  we 
are  about  to  give  an  account. 

As  to  Arius,  it  should  be  remarked,  with  regard  to  his  peculiar 
theological  education,  that  he  was  a  scholar  of  the  presbyter 
Lucian  of  Antioch.^  From  this  school  he  took  that  direction 
which  led  him  t9  place  the  free,  grammatical  interpretation  of 
the  Bible  at  the  basis  of  his  doctrinal  system.  But  in  cases 
where  this  direction  was  not  accompanied  with  a  general  intui- 
tion of  biblical  ideas  vitalized  by  Christian  experience,  and  this 
general  intuition  had  not  made  plain  the  true  relation  of  the 
particular  to  the  general  in  the  expressions  of  holy  writ,  it  might 
tend,  by  laying  too  great  stress  on  particulars,  and  giving  them 
an  undue  prominence,  to  promote' narrow  views  of  the  truths  of 
faith.  This  was  the  case  with  Arius,  in  whom,  a  tendency  to 
narrow  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  exclusive  of  the 
intuitive  £Eu:ulty,  predominated.  In  the  Antiochian  school,  too, 
he  probably  took  a  direction  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of 
Paul  of  Samosata,  which  led  him  to  give  particular  prominence 
to  the  distinction  of  hypostases,  and,  what  was  connected  there- 
with, to  assume  at  the  same  time  a  polemical  attitude  against 
the.  Homoousion.^  But  even  in  the  system  of  Origen's  school 
at  Alexandria,  he  might  afterwards  find  many  points  of  con- 
currence with  his  own  views,  as  well  in  the  polemics  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  essence  and  in  the  subordination  theory, 
as  also  in  the  way  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  and  self- 
determination  of  all  rational  beings  was  here  apprehended. 
Arius  certainly  did  not  believe  that  he  was  preaching  a  new 
doctrine,  but  only  bringing  out  and  establishing  the  old  church 
subordination  system ; — without  which  it  seemed  to  him  neither 
the  monarchical  principle  of  the  Triad,  nor  the  self-subsistent 
personality  of  the  Logos,  could  be  maintained.  **  We  must 
either  suppose,"  says  Arius,  ^Hwo  divine  original  essences  without 
beginning,  and  independent  of  each  other;  we  must  substitute 
a  Dyarchy  in  place  of  the  Monarchy ;  or  we  must  not  shrink 
fit)m  asserting  that  the  Logos  had  a  beginning  of  his  existence, 

*  Which  may  be  gathered  from  the  cir<mmetaDce  that  he  addresses  the  Bishop 
Eosebhis  of  Nieomedia,  in  his  letter  preserved  to  as  by  Theodoret  and  Epiphaoius, 
as  rvXAMWMif/mK. 

s  See  YoL  iL  p.  8C8. 
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that  there  was  a  moment  when  he  did  not  as  yet  exist  ^  (Jf>  irt 
ovK  ?v).*  The  idea  of  a  becoming  without  a  beginning,  a  deriva- 
tion in  essence  and  not  in  time,  was,  to  the  feebly  speculative  and 
feebly  intuitive  mind  of  Arius,  something  too  subtle  find  refined, 
— something  incomprehensible,  self-contradictory.  We  perceive 
here  how  little  suited  Origen's  method  of  intuition  was  to  the 
mind  of  Arius.  So,  too,  he  supposed  that,  by  a  generation  from 
God,  inasmuch  as  particular  stress  was  laid  on  this  notion  of  a 
generation  from  God,  as  distinguished  from  creation, — nothing 
at  all  could  be  distinctly  conceived,  unless  men  were  disposed  to 
fall  in  with  the  sensuous  Gnostic  representations  of  a  partition 
of  the  divine  essence.'  But  if  men  chose  to  lay  particular  stress 
on  the  notion  Son  of  God,  and  to  employ  this  designation  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  Logos  from  all  created  beings, 
they  would  in  this  way  also  fall  into  sensuous,  anthropopathic 
notions.  Between  God  the  Creator,  and  the  creature,  nothing 
else  could  be  conceived  as  intervening.  Either  Christ  was  a 
divine,  original  essence,  like  the  Father,  and  then  it  would  be 
necessaiy  to  suppose  two  Gods,  or  else  there  should  be  no  fear 
or  hesitation  in  distinctly  avowing  that  he  was,  like  all  other 
creatures  of  God,  created,  formed,  begotten, — or  however  else  it 
might  be  expressed ;  for,  however  it  was  expressed,  the  matter 
itself  remained  the  same, — ^by  his  ovm  will,  as  it  pleased  him, 
from  nothing  (g|  oSx  o¥ru¥).  Those  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  which  he  believed  he  found  the  expression  x^nT^ 
employed  with  reference  to  Christ,*  in  which  he  found  him 
styled  the  First-bomy^  consequendy  a  beginning  of  existence, 
as  he  thought,  ascribed  to  him,  he  could  cite  in  favour  of  his 
theory.  By  all  this,  he  intended  by  no  means  to  lower  the 
dignity  of  Christ ;  but  would  ascribe  to  him  the  greatest  dignity 
which  a  being  could  have  afler  God,  without  entirely  annulling 
the  distinction  between  that  being  and  God,  God  created  him, 
or  begat  him,  with  the  intent  through  him  to  produce  all  things 

1  He  intentionany  avoided  saying  h  x^t,  mm  %n,  for  he  onqoestionably  sopposed 
that  the  Logos  was  produced  by  the  Father  before  all  time,  the  conceptions  of  time 
and  of  creation  being,  according  to  his  opinion,  inseparably  connected. 

>  Here  he  might  take  sides  with  the  school  of  Origen  against  a  ytffi^tt  \m  ^jlrtm€ 
rw  »-u,  little  as  he  conld  agree,  according  to  the  abo? e  remarks,  with  the  spiritual 
way  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  emanation  in  the  same  school. 

s  Act  ap.  2,  96.    Heb.  iii.  2.  *  Col.  i.  15. 
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else ;  the  distance  betwixt  God  and  all  other  beings  is  too  great 
to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  Gh>d  could  have  produced  tJiem 
immediately.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  when  he  determined 
to  produce  the  entire  creation,  he  begat  a  being  who  is  as  like 
to  him  in  perfections  as  any  creature  can  be,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing,  by  the  instrumentality  of  this  Being,  the  whole 
creation.^  The  names  Son  of  God,  and  Logos,  were  given  to 
him  in  order  to  distinguish  him  firom  other  created  beings,  inas- 
much as,  although,  like  all  created  beings,  he  owed  everything 
to  the  will  and  fiivour  of  the  Creator,  he  yet  enjoyed  the  nearest 
relationship  to  Him,  inasmuch  as  the  divine  reason,  wisdom, 
power,  all  which  titles  could  only  be  transferred  to  Christ  in  an 
improper,  metonyipical  sense,  were  yet  manifested  by  him  in  the 
most  perfect  degree.  As  an  example  of  the  rude  style  of  con- 
ception and  expression  in  which  Arius  indulged,  we  may  take 
the  following  remark  of  his :  *^  Having  determined  to  create  us, 
Grod  created  a  certain  Being  whom  he  named  Logos,  Wisdom, 
and  Son,  in  order  to  create  us  by  him.'"'  Arius  quoted  many 
examples  of  Scripture  phraseology,  to  show  that  the  expressions 
Logos,  power  of  God,  are  by  no  means  always  used  in  the  holy 
Scriptures  in  the  same  sense ;  so  that  it  was  in  nowise  necessary 
to  understand  by  these  terms  a  power  and  a  reason  of  God  inse- 
parable from  the  divine  essence ;  but  they  were  ofttimes  trans- 
ferred and  applied  in  an  improp9r  sense  to  other  objects ;  as,  for 
example^  when  even  the  locusts,  Joel  ii.  25  (according  to  the 
Alexandrian  version),  were  called  the  great  power  of  God.' 
Such  explanations  as  these  might,  indeed,  easily  furnish  occasion 
for  representing  Arius  as  a  man  whose  main  bent  was  to  contend 
against  the  divine  dignity  of  the  Saviour,  and  to  misrepresent 
him.    But  in  reality  this  was  meant  by  Arius  only  as  a  gramma- 

r*r^  iut^rmf  X'^k**  *^  *^  "K*  «*^*^  infiutvfyimt^  wtii  umi   Awi^u  9^4tTm  fUff  Urn  umi 
mmXu  r*^T»*  pUt  mui  X^m,  7»«  rwvtv  fUrtv  y*f0/jUttVt  mtrSt  XmV**  nm)  rk  r«»r«  Zt   myvS 

m'mWm  hm^,  Athanas.  oral.  ii.  c.  Arian.  §  24.  Although  Athanasius  is  here  stating 
that  in  which  Ensebios  of  Nicomedia,  Asterins  and  Arius  agreed,  and  these  very 
vords  conseqnentjj  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Arius,  yet  they  are  certainly  alto- 
gether in  accordance  with  his  way  of  tbinldng. 
>  Athanas.  c.  Arian.  L  {  5.  Agreeing  precisely  with  the  passage  aboye  cited:  efX<r«« 

^fUH  ^^fjumf^y^rtUf  9t9uAMtf  Urn  rtth  »tu  Jtfi/*4inf  A^rdr  Xiy$f  ««u  r«f /«v  »m'  mm,  irm  ifiif  ZJ 

*  See  in  Athanasius. 
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tical  vindication  of  his  own  way  of  apprehending  a  biblical  idea, 
where  certainly  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  suppose  that  from  these 
examples,  adduced  to  establish  the  Scriptural  use  of  language, 
anything  should  or  could  be  inferred  tending  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  our  Saviour.  But  this  grammatical  interpretation  must 
doubtless  have  appeared  offensive  to  the  prevailing  doctrinal 
interest,  which  flowed  out  of  a  hearty  Christian  feeling.  Arius 
perceived,  beyond  all  question,  that,  from  the  very  conception  of 
a  creature,  an  infinite  distance  must  be  inferred  betwixt  him  and 
the  Creator ;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  expressing  this.  This,  in 
fact,  Origen  had  already  expressed  in  affirming  that  as  God  is, 
in  essence,  infinitely  exalted  above  all  created  beings,  so,  too,  in 
essence  he  was  infinitely  exalted  above  the  highest  of  created 
beings,  the  Son  ;  and  the  latter,  in  essence,  coqld  not  at  all  be 
compared  with  him.* 

He  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  essence  of  the  rational  crea- 
ture— in  this  particular,  Mling  in  as  well  with  the  school  of 
Origen,  as  with  that  of  Antioch — the  self-^etermming^  mvtahle 
free  will ;  the  foundation  of  all  the  superiority  enjoyed  by  rational 
beings.  This  principle  he  applied  also,  without  concealment  or 
evasion,  to  Christ.  By  his  nature,  as  a  created  being,  Christ 
possessed  a  will  subject  to  change ;  but  he  had  constantly 
directed  it  to  that  only  which  is  good,  and  by  this  means  he  had 
become  morally  unchangeable.  Thus  the  Son  of  God,  too,  had 
obtained  the  glory  which  he  possessed  above  all  other  creatures, 
not  without  the  desert  of  his  own  will ;  for  as  God  by  his  fore- 
knowledge saw,  from  the  beginning,  what  a  holy  life  Christ 
would  lead,  as  a  man,  in  passing  triumphantly  through  all  his 
conflicts,  he  bestowed  on  him  that  glory,  foreseeing  that  he  would 
deserve  it  as  the  reward  of  his  virtue.^    Nor  did  he  believe  it 

^wu(t»  r9  n  tf&r/^  »«)  i^i^.    Athaiias.  Arian.  i.  §  6. 

^6^tm,  (Anns  was  led  to  push  the  matter  thos  far  on  account  of  the  notions  he  en- 
tertahied  of  the  creature  and  of  free  will ;  for  he  set  the  changeableuess  of  the  free 
will  o^er  against  a  blind  necessity  of  nature.  The  Arians  proposed  the  dilemma, 
**  Either  the  Son  of  God  has  a  changeable  free  will,  by  rirtue  of  which  he  may  incline 
to  moral  evil  or  to  moral  good,  or  he  is  without  will,  like  a  block  of  wood  or  a  stone> 

AthanaS.  Orat.  C.  Arian.  i.  §  35.)  Atk  rtCr*  xm)  w^^ytf^xm  i  B%it%  inrtfm  ««>ir  «i£r«y, 
9^tXm^  mtirS  raCrw  r^f   )«f«f  Mttxtft  %9  &f9(*f9f  ;>«)  )»  rnt  kfimg  irx*  /Atrk  rmCrm,  Sm 
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possible  to  conceive  of  the  Christ  whom  he  found  revealed  in  the 
New  Testament  in  any  other  way  than  this.  How  conceive  of 
his  struggles  and  conflicts  in  the  view  of  death,  and  of  his  prayer 
in  these  conflicts,  without  a  changeableness  of  will  t  Had  he 
been  the  almighty  power  of  God  himself,  he  would  have  had  no 
fears  for  himself,  but  rather  would  have  imparted  strength  to 
others.  And,  in  the  2d  of  Philippians,  Paul  does,  in  fact,  repre- 
sent his  exaltation,  as  being  the  reward  of  the  obedience  mani- 
fested in  his  life.*  By  simply  distinguishing  here  between  the 
human  and  the  divine  natures  in  Christ,  Arius  might,  indeed, 
have  been  easily  refuted;  but  this  refutation  could  not  have 
touched  him  according  to  the  coherence  of  his  own  system :  for 
here,  too,  he  held  fast  to  the  as  yet  rude,  undeveloped  doctrine 
of  the  first  centuries,  and  trenched  himself  in  what  he  supposed 
he  found  literally  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  Hence,  follow- 
ing the  older  mode  of  apprehension,  he  considered  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Logos  to  consist  simply  in  his  union  with  a  human 
body  ;^  and  hence,  too,  all  the  actions  and  expressions  of  Christ 
denoting  dependence  on  God,  or  limitation  of  any  kind,  as,  for 
example,  prayer  and  every  manifestation  of  ignorance,  could  only 
appear  to  him  as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  theory  concern- 
ing the  essence  of  the  Son  of  (rod  as  a  created  being.  If  Christ 
was  in  essence  the  true  and  indwelling  wisdom  of  the  Father, 
how  then  could  it  be  written  that  he  grew  in  wisdom  ?  (Luke  ii. 
52).    How  could  he  ask  where  Lazarus  had  been  laid,  etc.  f ' 

Now  although  such  a  conception  of  Christ  did,  indeed,  contra- 
dict what  is  truly  contained  in  the  fidth  of  Christ's  divinity,  still 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  him  the  name  of  God,  whicSi  he 
believed  he  found  clearly  ascribed  to  him  in  the  New  Testament,^ 
and  in  the  older  confessions  of  faith.  He  was  not  conscious  to 
himself  of  deviating  from  the  older  doctrines  of  the  Eastern 
church;  since  in  truth  so  much  in  the  older  church-teachers 

1  AtbuuM.  orat  ill.  36,  i.  43.  * 

s  We  perceive  here  also  the  agreement  and  opposition  between  Arios  and  Orlgen. 
He  coincided  with  the  latter  in  considering-  the  glorification  of  Christ  the  reward  of 
his  merit ;  hot  Origen  referred  this  to  Christ's  hnman  son),— see  vol.  ii.  sect.  8,  p.  409 
—Arias  to  the  Logos  himself. 

*  Athanas.  oral  iii.  3S. 

•  Since,  at  all  events,  he  referred  to  him  at  least  the  passage  concerning  the  Logos 
in  the  beginning  of  John's  gospel. 
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seemed  to  speak  in  favour  of  his  opinion.  Probably  he  appealed 
to  those  passages  of  Scripture,  where  the  name  of  God  seems  to 
be  applied  in  an  improper  sense  to  created  beings,  and  thence 
argued  that  it  was  applied  after  an  analogous  manner,  but  in  the 
highest  sense,  to  the  Logos.  Arius  could  not,  consistently  with 
his  system,  express  himself  otherwise  than  to  say,  that  as  Christ 
was  all  that  which  he  was  only  by  the  grace  of  God,  so  by  the 
communication  of  that  grace  he  had  obtained  the  divine  titles  and 
divine  dignity,  although  in  his  essence  he  was  not  the  true  Gt>d.^ 
He  aflSrmed,  with  the  other  chiux^h-teachers,  the  incomprehen- 
sibleness  of  the  divine  essence  to  all  created  beings  ;  and,  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  he  consistently  applied  this  likewise  to  the  Son 
of  God,  since,  in  placing  him  with  created  beings,  he  could  not  do 
otherwise.  To  Jesus,  too,  the  essence  of  God  was  incomprehen- 
sible ;  and  Christ  knew  him  in  a  manner  differing  from  the  know- 
ledge of  other  created  beings  only  in  degree,  and  according  to 
the  proportion  of  the  higher  powers  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
Father.* 

All  that  we  know  about  Arius  would  by  no  means  persuade  us 
to  acknowledge  in  him  a  man  fitted,  by  his  superiority  of  intel- 
lect, to  produce  a  new  epoch  in  the  evolution  of  doctrine.  He 
himself  was  assuredly  far  from  entertaining  any  such  design.  He 
was  intending  simply  to  defend  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Church 
concerning  the  Trinity  against  Sabellian  and  Gnostic  opinions, 
and  to  exhibit  it  in  a  consistent  manner.  He  was  in  nowise  con- 
scious to  himself  of  the  result  to  which  his  tendency  and  his 
principles  really  led.  It  may  justly  be  inferred,  however,  from 
the  character  of  this  system,  and  from  the  onward  step  of  human 
nature,  that,  if  Arianism  had  been  able  to  gain  the  victory,  men 
would  not  have  rested  content  with  the  results  which  satisfied 
Arius,  with  such  a  half-way  form  of  doctrinal  opinions  as  could 
satisfy  neither  the  demands  of  the  understanding,  which  aims  to 

*  £i  Z\  mm)  Xtytrtu  Mf  &XX*  tix  kXnStvU  l^rtf  tXXm  fA*r*xv  X^i*^*f»  i'f'*H  **'  *^  ^^^^-^^  w^ttu^ 
•Srm  »mi  mitrit  X(y*Tm  M/A»rt  fjUvtf  9Uf.     L.  C.  i.  §  6. 

'  'O  ^ifimu  xmi  i  ftX(wu  kfmXi^ms  rtit  IZitt  /jUvftft  tSlt  umi  fiXiwu,  ti^nt^  nmi  ifUtf 

yiU^M»fU9  murk  riit  ihmw  ivtmfup.  I.  c  Ariao.  §  6.  The  same  is  stated  as  a  doctrine 
of  Arius,  by  the  Ariau  historian,  Philostorgios,  ii.  3.  Aooording  to  the  passage  in 
Athanasiod,  Arius  says,  moreover :  Airit  i  mf  rh  imvr^  Ueitu  U»  «7^i.  Perhaps 
he  taught  that  no  created  being  could  comprehend  its  own  essence ;  and,  remaining 
^e  to  his  principle,  applied  this  also  to  the  Son  of  God. 
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comprehend  eveiything^  nor  those  of  Christian  consciousness  and 
feeling.  This  contracted,  sober  tendency  of  the  understanding, 
would  have  gone  on  to  express  itself  still  further,  and  would  have 
drawn  down  the  transcendent  doctrines  of  the  gospel  to  another 
and  an  alien  province.^ 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  to 
him  who  had  seized  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  in  its  true 
import  and  in  its  coherence  with  the  entire  system  of  Christian 
faith,  the  Arian  doctrine  must  have  appeared  repugnant  to  the 
essence  of  Christianity,  when  he  contemplated  it  from  his  own 
point  of  view ;  and  hence  there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  fact, 
that  this  controversy  related  to  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment, 
both  in  a  doctrinal  and  in  a  more  general  Christian  point  of 
view. 

The  Arius  with  whom  these  disputes  began,  was  a  presbyter 
of  the  Alexandrian  church,  and,  according  to  the  Alexandrian 
arrangements,  presided  over  an  independent  parish  church  of 
this  city,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Baucalis.  He  had  been 
placed  here  shortly  before  the  presbyter  Alexander  had  been 
made  bishop  of  this  city.  Being  a  rigid  ascetic,^  he  had  probably 
great  influence  with  his  community,  as  this  was  a  mode  of  life 
which  there  easily  procured  the  highest  respect. 

Bespecting  the  first  outbreak  of  the  controversy,  there  are 
different  reports,  which  admit  perhaps  of  being  reconciled,  if  we 
consider  that  the  first  beginnings  of  such  schisms,  cherished  as 
they  may  be  in  secret  long  before  any  public  outbreak,  are  cap- 
able of  being  stated  and  described  in  different  ways  according  to 
diflferent  points  of  view.  It  is  possible  that  Arius  may  have 
dsiplayed  his  zeal,  as  a  teacher  of  the  faith,  before  he  became  a 
presbyter,  and,  in  seeking  to  diffuse  his  own  peculiar  principles, 
have  made  himself  friends  and  enemies.*    When  he  proceeded  to 


1 1n  the  Arian  doctrine  conoernlng  flreedom  may  be  foond,  in  fact,  already  Uie  germ 
of  Pelagianiam. 

s  In  the  old  accoant  of  the  Miletian  schism,  it  ia  said  of  Arius :  Habitom  portans. 
pietatia.  See  Osservazioni  Letterarie  Verona,  iii.  1738,  p.  16,  Le^  he  wore  the  pallium 
of  the  ascetics.    With  this  agrees  also  the  description  of  Epiphanius,  when  he  says 

of  him  :  *Hy  jc«n}^  vi  iSiH  ^fU^4S0  ifhivTMifAifH 

*  In  the  record  above  referred  to,  published  by  Maffei,  it  is  said  of  Arius :  Et  ipsie  doo- 
toris  desiderinm  habens.  His  rupture  with  Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  his  union 
with  theMeletian  party,  had  some  connection  perhaps  already  with  doctrinal  di^erenqee, 
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'spread  his  opinions,  under  the  new  Bishop  Alexander  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  his  own  parish  church,  he  became  involved  in  a  contro- 
versy with  other  members  of  the  clergy.  Alexander,  in  the  out- 
set, took  no  part  in  it;  he  showed  himself  at  the  beginning 
undecided  in  his  judgment,  until  finally,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
theological  conference,  which  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  was  ac- 
customed to  hold  at  certain  times  with  his  clergy,  he  declared 
distinctly  against  Arius.^ 

The  Bishop  Alexander,  at  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  in  Alex- 
andria, and  then  at  a  more  numerous  synod  of  Eg3rptian  and 
Lybian  bishops,  composed  of  a  hundred  members,  in  the  year 
321,  deposed  Arius  from  his  office,  and  excluded  him  from  the 
communion  of  the  church. 

After  Arius  had  been  excommunicated,  he  wrote,  in  defence 
and  for  the  propagation  of  his  doctrines,  a  book  called  Thalia, 
probably  a  miscellany  composed  of  pieces  in  poetry  and  prose, 
from  which  we  have  already  cited  a  few  important  fragments  as 
illustrating  the  character  of  his  system.  He  wrote  also  a  collec- 
tion of  songs  for  sailors,  millers,  and  pilgrims — an  old  expedient  - 
for  spreading  religious  opinions  among  the  people.  For  the  rest, 
it  is  quite  probable,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fragments  pre- 
served, from  the  comparatively  prosaic  spirit  of  Arius,  and  the 
prosaic  character  of  his  doctrines,  that  in  the  apologetical  work, 
and  in  the  songs  above  mentioned,  there  was  nothing  poetical 
besides  the  mere  form. 

Alexander,  moreover,  sent  circular  letters  to  the  more  eminent 
bishops,  in  which  he  represented  the  doctrines  of  Arius  as  being 
altogether  unchristian;  and  although  he  described  these  doc- 
trines as  they  must  have  appeared  to  him  from  his  own  point  of 

• 

1  Sozomen  and  Epiphanios  relate,  that  the  controTersy  arose  in  the  first  place  inde- 
pendently of  the  Bishop  Alexander.  According  to  the  latter*s  account,  sereral  diffierent 
parties  had  already  been  formed  among  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  according  as  the  latter 
attached  themseWes  to  one  or  other  of  the  parish  presbyters ;  bat  many  of  these  par- 
ties were  lost  again,  while  the  more  important  antagonism  betwixt  Arius  and  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Homoonsion  became  continually  more  distinctly  prominent,  and  extended 
more  widely.  According  to  both  the  reports,  the  Bishop  Alexander  had  his  attention  first 
directed  to  the  danger  which  threatened  from  other  quarters ;  according  to  Sozomen,  he 
at  first  appeared  undecided.  Socrates  mentions  the  theological  conference.  There  is 
also  an  allusion  to  this  in  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  Alexander  and  Arius, 
cited  by  Eusebius,  de  vita  Constantini,  1.  ii.  c.  69,  when  he  says,  that  the  Bishop  Alex- 
ander had  asked  all  his  presbyters,  how  th^  miderstood  a  certain  passage  of  scripture. 
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view,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  indulged  himself  in  charging 
against  them  his  own  inferences.  But  Arius  also  sough t,  on  his 
own  part,  to  gain  over  to  his  side  the  suf&ages  of  the  more  emi- 
nent bishops  of  the  Eastern  church  ;  and  this  he  could  not  have 
felt  to  be  a  very  diflScult  task ;  for  the  majority  of  them,  though 
not  finendly  to  his  own  doctrines,  were  yet  not  any  more  favour- 
ably disposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Homoousion,  which  Alex- 
ander maintained.  They  were  inclined  rather,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  Origenistic  system,  which  occupied  the  middle  place  be- 
tween the  two  schisms ; — that  system  from  which  afterwards 
sprang  the  so-called  semi-Arianism  ;  and  in  the  opposition  to  the 
system  of  Alexander,  Arius  coujd  find  many  a  point  of  concurrence 
with  his  own  doctrines,  of  which  he  would  not  be  slow  to  avail 
himself.  He  afRrmed  that  he  took  ground  only  against  those  here- 
tical doctrines  which  attributed  to  the  Son  of  God  the  same  want 
of  beginning  as  to  the  Father,^  and  which  taught  a  sensuous  ema- 
nation, a  partition  of  the  divine  essence.*  His  doctrine,  that  the 
Son  of  God  was  produced  i^  oux  ovrwv,  he  explained  ii;  the  sense 
in  which  it  was,  in  fact,  customary  to  understand  this  expression 
with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  out  of  nothing,  viz., 
that  by  it,  was  simply  excluded  the  supposition  of  a  pre-existing 
matter,  or  of  an  efflux  out  of  the  divine  essence.  The  Son  was 
produced  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  before  all  time,  as  perfect 
God,  only- begotten,  unchangeable.'  These  explanations,  of  which, 
it  is  true,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  contradicted  the  real  doc- 
trines of  Arius,  in  which,  however,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nize the  moderating  influence  of  a  respect  to  the  ruling  doctrine- 
of  the  Eastern  church, — these  explanations  were  unquestionably 
suited  to  gain  over  the  dominant  party  in  his  favour.  Men  of  great 
influence  in  the  Eastern  church  exerted  themselves  to  bring  about 
a  compromise  between  Arius  and  his  bishop — a  compromise  of 


1  Styled  him  «vr«>f»viir*f . 

*  Consisteiitiy,  indeed,  Arius  coold  not  apply  to  Christ  sooh  an  expression  as  wxi^nt 
hk ;  bat  be  might  doobtless  say  Uiis,  according  to  the  vague  and  indefinite  manner 
in  wbiob  he  applied  the  name  of  God.  The  greatest  difficulty  he  must  liave  found, 
from  his  own  point  of  riew,  in  attributing  to  Christ  the  predicate  of  immutability ; 
bat  here  al«o  the  whole  depended  on  the  question — how  was  this  to  be  understood  ? 
He  must  have  understood  it  as  meaning,  that  Christ  was  immutable,  not  in  bis 
essence,  but  by  rirtue  of  the  bent  of  his  will  as  foreknown  by  God. 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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this  sort,  that  the  Bishop  Alexander  should  allow  Arias  to  retdn 
his  parochial  office,  without  requiring  that  his  views  of  the  faith 
should  agree  in  all  respects  with  his  own.  Two  individuals,  in 
particular,  sought,  by  their  negotiations,  to  bring  this  about ; 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who,  as  bishop  of  that  city  which,  under 
the  government  of  Dioclesian,  had  become  the  imperial  residence 
for  a  main  division  of  the  East-Roman  empire,  possessed  consi- 
derable influence,  who  was,  moreover,  an  old  friend  of  Arius,  and, 
still  more  than  many  others,  agreed  with  him  in  doctrine ;  and 
Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  who  had  acquired  great 
reputation  in  the  Eastern  church  as  a  learned  and  accomplished 
theologian.*     The  latter  was,  from  the  first,  disinclined  to  pub- 

^  The  system  of  Easebiui — as  it  had  already  been  matared  preTioos  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Arian  controversies,  and  as  he  exhibits  It  in  his  work  written  before  this 
time,  the  demonstratio  evangelica — coincides  entirely  with  that  of  Orig^en ;  and,  from 
this  circumstance,  we  may  form  a  jodipnent  of  its  relation  to  the  Arian  system.  He 
was,  with  Origen,  inclined  to  favour  the  theory  of  subordination, — the  notion  of  an 

i.ravyiefjm  T»v  w^^tfv  ^mrtt ^  of  K  ^S{  w^ir^f,  and  a  ^St  divn^M, — •vrm  ir^iin}  and  dt6rc^«  ; 

to  consider  the  Son  as  the  perfect  reflection  of  the  original  light,  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  like  in  all  things  to  the  Father,  his  most  perfect  image,  revealing  himself, 

ii^lAiifM9^  rS  wtir^t  nmrk  viirm. ;  moreover,  ijiMiV  »«r'  «^r/»»,  as  he  is  in  fact  the  Citaif 

r?<  kyitfirtv  xtu  w^^i  tvrittf.  See,  for  example,  lib.  iv.  prsparat.  evangel,  o.  3. 
Eusebius  was  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Son  of  God  could  not  be  called  absolutely  eternal 
(iiwxmt  itUtcf),  like  the  Father ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  ascribe  to  him  an  origin  of 
existence  from  the  Father, — since  thus  only  was  it  possible  to  hold  fast  the  doctrine 
of  the  monarchy ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  express  the  truth  after  the  manner  of 
men^  in  any  other  way  than  by  saying  the  existence  of  the  Father  precedes  the 
cxbtence  and  the  origin  of  the  Son  {i  xttr^  wfHwd^x^  "•'  *''<^  «*"  ^  ytfi^mt  ««r*w 
'r<«b^irrD«i»> ;  but  yct  it  was  necessary  here  to  remove  away  all  relations  of  time. 
In  a  word,  the  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  Son  of  God  was  one  which  transcended  the 
.conceptions  of  all  created  beings,  and  of  which  none  but  the  most  acute  intellect, 
abstracting  from  the  relations  of  time  and  sense,  could  form  any  adequate  represen- 
tation li^vrini  h»fti»  ^ttfrk^trtu  v7»9  ^Ov^riv  »v  X(****^  f*'^*  ^^'''^  *^'^  itrm,  Crrt^$9  it  r*r% 
yiyvirti,  ({  mtift  ftMkktv  ii  w^i  wmtrmt  mi4ntn^  k^f^tSt   tut)  iiunX»yirrmt  ^fUf.     In  that 

work,  written  before  the  time  of  the  Arian  controversies,  he  does  not  hesitate,  it  Is 
true,  to  call  the  Son  of  God  the  rtA««»  ir.fMtCfymfjbn  r»v  rtXt/w,  and  so  consequently 
he  could  name  him  also  the  ««rfMi  Wakm  ;  but,  before  the  Arian  controversies,  men 
did  not,  in  fact,  as  a  general  thing,  distinguish  so  carefully,  in  the  Eastern  church, 
the  doctrinal  expressions  employed  on  this  point.  But  It  may  be  gathered  from  the 
whole  connection  and  train  of  ideas  in  Eusebius,  that  he  made  an  essential  distinction 
between  the  Son  of  God  and  created  beings;  and  in  the  work  de  ecdesiastaca  theologia, 
written  after  the  Arian  controversies,  he  declared  himself  expressly  as  being  against 
those  who  reckoned  the  Son  of  God  among  the  «Tir^*«r» ;  he  taught  that  God  was 
the  Father  of  the  Christ  alone,— the  God  end  Creator  of  all  other  beings ;  that  the  Son 
of  God  had  come  into  existence  in  a  way  wholly  different  from  that  of  all  other  beiugi 
(•vx  ift^ittt  m  XM9Mt  ^MvuvMr  vircrr^w*)— consequently  that  there  was  an  essential 
difference  between  the  notion  of  a  Son  of  God  and  that  of  a  created  being.  Bccle** 
Blast.  Theol.  1.  i.  c.  S, 
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lie  dialectical  disputes  on  di?iae  things :  he  was  anxioas  to  avoid 
and  suppress  them;  resembling  in  this  respect  another  great 
chorch-teacher  from  the  school  of  Origen^  Dionysios  of  Alexan- 
dria. He  dreaded,  and  not  without  good  reasoni  the  intrusion  of 
proiane  passions  into  investigations  on  such  matters,  which, 
beyond  all  others,  required,  in  order  to  any  right  understanding, 
the  purity,  calmness,  and  quiet  of  a  soul  consecrated  to  God. 
Holding  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God  from  the  Father  to  be 
a  subject  which  transcended  the  limited  powers  of  all  created 
minds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  human,  the  more  unwise  and 
mischievous  did  he  consider  disputes  on  such  matters  as  these. 
Convinced  that  only  a  mind  the  most  practised  in  thinking,  and 
freed  from  the  sphere  of  sensuous  and  temporal  relations,  could 
approximate  to  any  worthy  representation  of  a  matter  in  its  very 
essence  incomprehensible,  it  seemed  to  him  the  more  absurd  and 
perverse  to  make  such  things  a#  subject  of  dispute  among  men 
whose  minds  had  not  been  trained  to  speculation,  and  even  to 
introduce  this  controversy  among  imeducated  laymen,  who  could 
understand  nothing  at  all  about  such  matters.  He  was  more 
distinctly  conscious  than  others,  of  the  limits  fixed  to  the  human 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  of  the  distinction  between 
speculative,  d<^matic  explanations,  and  the  practical  doctrines 
of  fiiith.  "  What  are  we  men,"  he  argued,  "  who  are  unable  to 
understand  a  thousand  things  that  lie  immediately  at  our  feet  I 
Who  knows  how  the  soul  became  united  with  the  body,  and  how 
it  leaves  it?  What  is  the  essence  of  the  angels,  and  the  essence 
of  our  own  soul?  And  why,  then,  do  we  presume,  when  we  see 
ourselves,  even  here,  already  surrounded,  on  all  sides,  by  so  many 
difSculties,  to  search  afler  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  essence 
of  the  eternal  Godhead?  Why  do  we  not  rest  satisfied  with  the 
testimony  of  the  Father  respecting  his  beloved  Son:  ^This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased — hear  ye  him  ? '  But 
the  latter  tells  us  himself,  what  we  should  know  concerning  him : 
^  GUxl  so  loved  the  world,  as  to  send  his  only-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everiast- 
ing  life.*  We  must  believe  on  Him,  then,  in  order  to  be  partakers 
of  everlasting  life.  For  whosoever  believes  on  Him^  he  says,  hath 
eternal  life ;  not  whosoever  knows  how  He  was  begotten  of  the 
Father.    Were  the  latter  the  condition,  none  could  obtain  the 
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promise;  for  the  same  Lord  also  declares,  'No  man  knoweth 
the  Father  except  the  Son,  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but 
the  Father  only,'  Sufficient  therefore  for  us,  in  order  to  salva- 
tion, is  the  faith  which  enables  us  to  know  the  Almighty  God  as 
our  Father,  and  to  receive  his  only-begqtten  Son  as  our  Saviour."^ 

But  as  it  often  happens  with  those  who  would  wish  to  be  mo- 
derate, that  they  forget  their  character  whenever  an  immoderate 
zeal,  however  honestly  meant,  comes  to  oppose  them  in  another ; 
as  it  often  happens  in  such  cases  even  to  tJiemj  that,  instead  of 
placing  themselves  in  their  opponent's  point  of  view,  they  judge 
him  entirely  from  their  own,  and  thus  treat  him  with  unfairness; 
so  it  turned  out  with  Eusebius.  It  sometimes  happened  with 
him,  that  he  could  not  appreciate  the  weight  which  a  doctrinal 
difference  must  have  had  when  regarded  from  some  other  point 
of  view  than  his  own;  and  that  hence  he  allowed  himself  in  the 
great  error  of  passing  unjust  and  censorious  judgments  on  a  zeal 
which,  though  inordinate,  still  proceeded  from  the  deep  con- 
sciousness of  such  importance.  Doubtless  he  was  right  in 
maintaining  that  faith  in  Jesus  as  a  Redeemer,  and  God  as  a 
Father,  constitutes  the  Christian ;  but  he  could  not  transport 
himself  to  another  man's  point  of  view,  to  whom  an  error,  which 
he  accounted  unessential,  seemed  to  stand  in  entire  contradiction 
with  this  faith.  Hence  he  could  be  so  far  misled  as  to  trace 
everything  to  passion,  in  cases  where  a  purely  Christian  interest 
at  bottom  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Eusebius  of  Csesarea  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  Alexander, 
in  which  he  sought  to  convince  him  that  he  was  doing  Arius 
injustice ;  and  that,  if  he  would  but  rightly  conceive  him,  he 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agreement  with  bim." 
Now  Arius  might  well  be  inclined  to  accept  of  the  proposed 

1  Ecclesiast.  Theol.  1.  i.  c.  12. 

3  A  fragment  of  this  letter  is  to  be  fonud  in  the  6th  Act  of  the  second  Nicene  connoil, 
Hardoin.  T.  iv.  f.  407.  Arios,  in  his  letter  drawn  ap  in  common  with  certain  other 
presbyters,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Epiphanins,  had  called  the  Son  of  God  a  tcrUfAm, 
9uu  rfAi/«i>,  ixx'  0VX  if  i»  rSf  ttrtrfdMrtn.  Now,  with  thls  explanation,  the  complaint 
orged  by  the  Bishop  Alexander  seemed  to  Eusebius  to  stand  in  contradiction ;  vis., 
that,  according  to  Arius'  doctrine,  the  Son  of  God  had  come  into  existence,  «<  tv  rSt 
MTtffjUircn,  But  Alexander  might  rightly  deem  himself  justified— regarding  the  matter 
fh)m  his  own  doctrinal  point  of  view,  and  in  the  coherence  of  those  explanations  widi 
the  whole  Arian  scheme— in  saying  that  he  could  find  in  those  words  nothing  but  the 
statement  of  a  difference  in  degree  between  the  Son  of  God  and  other  created  beings. 
He  could  conceive  of  nothing  that  could  possibly  Interrene  betwixt  the  conception  0i«V 
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conditions  of  agreement,  since  being  a  subordinate  pastor  opposed 
to  the  bishop,  he  could  not  but  gain  by  any  such  compromise^ 
Besides,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  he  who,  in  any  doc- 
trinal dispute,  is  chiefly  contending,  as  Arius  was,  for  a  negative 
interest,  can  aiFord  to  be  more  tolerant  than  he  can  who  is  defend- 
ing a  positive  interest*  The  negative  and  the  positive,  however, 
were  in  this  case  intimately  connected ;  for  Arius,  in  contending, 
as  he  supposed  he  was,  against  the  deification  of  a  creature,  was 
defending  in  his  own  opinion,  the  interests  of  pure  Theism — 
thotigh  in  a  way,  to  be  sure,  that  savoured  rather  of  a  narrow 
Jewish  spirit  than  of  genuine  Christianity;  since,  indeed,  the 
idea  of  a  God  not  self-included,  but  self-revealingj  and — without 
which  the  full  revelation  of  God  cannot  be — communicating  him- 
self j  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  Christianity,  and  moreover  the 
basis  of  all  vital  Theism.  It  is  often  seen,  too,  that  the  negative 
interest,  where  it  acquires  dominion,  is  not  less  intolerant  and 
inclined  to  persecution,  but,  on  the  contrary,  even  more  so  than 
the  positive.  Arius  said,  respecting  the  definitions  of  his 
opponents :  "  We  could  not  even  listen  to  these  blasphemies,  if 
the  heretics  threatened  us  with  a  thousand  deaths."^  After  such 
asseverations,  we  may  well  conceive  that  Arius,  in  case  his  doc- 
trines could  have  gained  the  ascendancy,  would  not  have  been 
the  most  tolerant  of  men.  But  neither  can  we  greatly  censure 
the  Bishop  Alexander — to  whom  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  regarded 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  must  have  appeared  to  undermine 
the  very  essence  of  Christianity — if  he  believed  it  incompatible 

mod  the  conception  ttrlrftm ;  and,  if  the  former  of  these  predicates  was  not  attributed 
to  the  Sod  of  God  in  ito  strict  sense,  according  to  the  idea  of  the'anity  of  the  dirine 
€»ence,  then  nothing  was  in  his  opinion,  gained  for  Christian  truth.  Again,  Alex- 
ander had  objected  to  Arias  that  he  taught  i  &t  m  •tut  itrm  ty%Mn ;  for  Alexander 
considered  in  fact  the  being  of  the  Son  as  grouiiUeU  fruiu  eternity  in  the  being  of  the 
FsUier,  and  derived  from  it  according  to  the  conception,  not  according  to  time.  The 
attaining  first  from  non-existence  to  existence  belonged,  according  to  his  riew,  to 
the  essential  and  distinctive  mark  of  the  xriVfca  But,  according  to  the  Origenistic 
mode  of  apprehension  on  which  Eusebius  proceeded,  God  the  Father  was  the  ^ 
absolutely  (the  «f  of  Plato).  In  so  far  as  the  existence  of  the  Son  was  derived  from 
the  Father,  it  was  necessary  to  conceive  of  him — although  not  in  respect  to  his 
beginning  in  time,  yet  in  reference  to  the  absolute  causality  which  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Father  alone — as  in  the  conception  onoe  not  existing,  •bn  £f,--as  having  come 
faito  being  by  the  causality  of  the  Father,  who  alone  is  kwXm<  ithn,  or  we  roqst  suppose 
two  absolute  causalities,  two  absolutely  eternal  beings,  two  ipru,—aXl  which  are  iden- 
tical expressions  with  Eusebius. 
I  Tbeodoret  i.  5. 
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With  a  conscientioas  discharge  of  his  ofRce^  as  a  shepherd  over' 
the  flocky  to  suffer  that  Anus  who  certainly^  to  judge  from  the 
above-cited  avowal,  and  from  his  songs  before  alluded  to,  could 
not  keep  his  peculiar  system  to  himself  in  discharging  his  public 
duties  as  a  teacher,  and  who  was  assuredly  not  wanting  in  a  zeal 
for  making  proselytes — to  sufier  such  a  man  to  remain  as  pastor 
over  his  community. 

When  Constantino,  in  the  year  324,  after  his  victory  over 
Licinius,  had  obtained  the  sovereignty  over  the  entire  Roman 
empire,  and  it  became  his  favourite  plan  to  unite  all  his  subjects 
together  in  one  worship  of  God,  he  must  have  been  greatly 
annoyed  to  see  so  important  a  schism,  which  found  many  to  take 
an  active  share  in  it,  even  among  the  laity,  germinating  within 
the  church  itself.  He  considered  it  incumbent  on  him,  therefore, 
at  the  very  outset,  to  take  every  possible  measure  for  removing 
it.  To  this  end,  in  the  year  324,  he  despatched  the  Bishop 
Hosius  of  Cordova,  who  then  stood  high  in  his  confidence  and 
favour,  to  the  Bishop  Alexander  and  to  the  presbyter  Arius  with 
a  letter,^  expressing  his  displeasure  at  the  outbreak  of  this  whole 
controversy,  and  calling  upon  them  mutually  to  recognize  each 
other  as  Christian  brethren,  without  insisting,  either  of  them, 
upon  the  other's  adopting  his  own  peculiar  convictions.  The 
party  of  Eusebius  of  Cassarea  must  have  succeeded,  at  that  time, 
in  bringing  the*  emperor  wholly  over  to  their  own  views  of  this 
dispute ;  and  to  an  emperor  who  looked  upon  the  matter  in  its 
outward  aspects,  and  to  whom  the  preservation  of  quiet  was  the 
most  important  consideration,  such  views  would  be  likely  to 
appear  the  most  plausible.  Constantino  represented  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  as  being  nothing  but  rash,  speculative  questions, 
standing  in  no  connection  whatever  with  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  found  fault  alike  with  those  who  had  propounded, 
and  with  those  who  had  busied  themselves  in  answering,  such 
questions.  He  expressed  his  special  displeasure  that  such  matters, 
which  so  few  were  capable  of  understanding,  should  be  brought 
publicly  before  the  people.  He  held  up  to  them  the  example 
of  the  philosophers,  who,  even  while  differing  on  particular  points 
of  doctrine,  could  nevertheless  reckon  themselves  as  belonging  to 
one  and  the  same  school.    The  doctrinal  impartiality,  or  rather 

1  To  be  found  in  Enseb.  ii.  de  rita  Constantini,  c.  64. 
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indifiRsrence,  of  the  emperori  or  the  individual  who  wrote  in  his 
name,  went,  however,  still  fiirther  than  even  the  moderation  of  a 
£ii8ebius  would  have  approved,  had  he  allowed  himself  to  make 
clear  to  his  own  mind  what  was  implied  in  the  emperor's  language; 
for  the  latter  then  made  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  in  which 
all  should  agree,  to  consist  simply  in  the  faith  on  a  Providence.^ 
Considered  from  this  point  of  light,  the  matters  to  which  this 
controversy  related  must  indeed  have  appeared  as  in  the  highest 
degree  insignificant.^  But  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  letter  of  this 
description  could  have  no  influence  in  bringing  the  contending 
parties  any  nearer  together. 

The  attempt  of  the  Emperor  Constantino  in  this  way  to  re- 
store the  peace  of  the  church  having  failed,  and  the  two  contro- 
versies which  broke  out  in  Egypt  at  the  same  time,  the  Arian 
and  the  Meletian,  having  produced  violent  movements  even 
among  the  laity,  which  threatened  serious  consequences  of  a 
political  nature,*  the  emperor  was  forced  to  look  round  for  some 
radical  means  of  restoring  quiet*  As  the  bishops  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  representatives  of  God  and  of  Christ,  the  organs 
of  the  divine  Spirit  that  enlightened  and  guided  the  church ;  as 
he  had  before  him  the  established  custom  of  deciding  contro- 
versies in  the  single  provinces  by  assemblies  composed  of  all  the 
provincial  bishops,  it  would,  according  to  this  analogy,  appear  to 
him  to  be  the  most  natural  means  of  disposing  of  the  present 
controversy,  which  had  become  so  widely  diffused,  to  convoke  a 
council  composed  of  all  the  bishops  of  his  empire ;  and  the  em- 
jkcjmeat  of  such  a  means  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  required  for  the 
decision  of  another  important  matter  connected  with  the  religious 
interest  in  the  mind  of  the  emperor,  viz.,  the  bringing  about  of  a 
general  agreement  as  to  the  time  of  holding  the  Easter  festival. 
He  summoned,  a.d.  325,  a  general  council  to  meet  at  Nice,  in 
Bithynia.  It  is  stated,  that  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops 
here  came  together,  of  whom  by  far  the  greater  part  were 
Orientals ;  and  the  emperor  himself  took  an  active  part  in  the 
transactions  on  this  occasion.^ 

1  Ui^  fUf  tin  Wk  9%im4  wf*94i»t  /sJ»  rif  c»  vjbuV  Wrm  c/rrif . 

>  8m  £BMb.  Tit  CoiHtuiUiu  Ut  4. 

«  As  DO  Qomptote  collection  of  the  transaotions  of  this  oovncU  has  come  down  to  as 
the  only  meana  left  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  tnie  course  of  its  proceedings  is 
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To  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  order  of  business  at  this  coun- 
cil, we  must,  in  the  first  place,  present  clearly  before  our  minds 
the  relation  of  the  parties  who  were  present ; — ^those  who  agreed 
entirely  with  the  doctrine  of  Anus,  which  was  but  a  small 
party  ;^ — then  the  advocates  of  the  Homoousion,  who  likewise 

to  take  the  accoonts  given  bj^  those  reporters  of  the  different  parties  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  deiiberations,  and  form  oor  conclosions  from  a  comparison  of  them  all. 
These  were  more  particularly  Athanasius  and  Eosebias  of  Caesarea.  Even  if  we  could 
suppose,  that  Athanasius,  who  only  accompanied  his  bishop  in  the  capacity  of  arch- 
deacon, was  in  a  situation  to  obtain  as  {iccurate  a  knowledge  of  the  intrigues  which 
influenced  the  course  of  the  council,  as  the  Bishop  Eusebius,  who  stood  in  such  close 
connection  with  the  court ;  yet  it  is  important  to  remark,  that,  in  the  case  of  AUia- 
nasius,  there  were  many  things  which  would  ^nder  jt  difficult  for  him  to  take  an 
unbiassed  view  of  the  proceedings.  Regarding  the  council  as  the  organ  by  which  the 
divine  truth  expressed  in  the  iju^tCntt  had  obtained  the  victory  over  the  Arian  error, 
disposed  to  look  upon  the  determinations  of  this  council  as  simply  expressing  Uie  con- 
sciousness of  Christian  truth,  which  then  inspired  the  minority  of  the  bishops,  every- 
thing would  naturally  be  suppressed  by  him  which  might  cause  the  matter  to  be 
considered  in  an  altogether  different  light,  and  exhibit  the  Nicene  creed  as  an 
instrument  forced  upon  the  majority  of  the  council  by  the  influence  of  a  court-party, 
which  governed  the  emperor.  This  holds  good  especially  of  the  tract  written  by  Atha- 
nasius in  defence  of  the  Nicene  council.  In  the  next  place,  as  to  his  Epistola  ad  Afros, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  although  Athanasius  reports  in  this  letter  many  important 
circumstances  relating  to  the  internal  history  of  the  council,  yet  he  distorts  the  true 
form  of  the  facts,  by  persisting  to  recognise  only  two  parties  at  the  council, — avowed 
Arians,  and  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  essence.  But  that  these  two 
parties  were  not  the  only  ones  at  the  council,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  party  which 
held  the  middle  ground  between  these  two  must  have  been  the  dominant  party  there, 
may  be  easily  gathered  from  looking  at  the  situation  of  the  Eastern  church  in  this 
period,  as  well  as  from  its  whole  course  of  development  up  to  this  time.  Bot  it  was 
natural  that  Athanasius,  looking  at  the  matter  from  his  oum  doctrinal  position,  would 
be  inclined  to  take  cognizance  of  but  two  parties,  Arians  and  advocates  of  the 
Homoousion.  Between  these  there  was  for  him  no  neutral  ground ;  and  hence,  in- 
deed, we  may  account  for  the  fact,  that  he  could  reckon  Eusebiu-s  of  Csesarea  with  the 
Arians.  He  comprised  them  all  under  one  name,  tliat  of  •/  wif  'Evt-tfiUv  (Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia).  Hence  he  could  attribute  what  he  ought  to  have  transferred  to  two 
diffSerent  parties,  to  one  and  the  same  party,  and — inasmuch  as  he  confounded  the  in- 
terests of  two  different  parties— so  represent  the  matter,  as  if  every  opposition  to  the 
Arian  opinions  proceeded  from  those  who  favoured  the  Homoousion.  In  respect  to 
Eusebius,  on  the  other  hand,  he  speaks,  in  the  pastoral  letter  which  he  sent  from  the 
council  of  Nice  to  his  own  community,  of  the  influence  of  the  emperor,  without  con- 
cealment and  without  shame  ;-^a  fact  which  reflects  no  honour  on  himself,  or  on  those 
friends  of  his  who  allowed  themselves  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  governed  by  such  in- 
fluence. But  he  was  too  much  of  a  court  theologian,  though  belonging  to  the  better 
class  of  this  party,  to  be  conscious  of  the  dishonour.  If  the  majority  at  the  council 
did  in  fact  declare  for  the  Homoousion,  in  a  way  so  entirely  independent  of  foreign  in- 
fluence as  Athanasius  represents,  the  next  following  events  in  the  Eastern  church 
would  be  incapable  of  explanation.  These  testify  more  decidedly  in  imvour  of  the 
correctness  of  the  representation  given  by  Eusebius,  than  of  that  given  by  Athanasius. 
>  So  Athanasius,  in  the  Epistola  ad  Afros,  §  5,  justly  calls  the  Arians  at  the  coun- 
cil, TtiK  l*M«Vf1Mt  iXlytff, 
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1(1  the  Eastern  church  composed  but  a  comparatively  small 
party  ;^  and  finally,  those  who  occupied  the  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  and  entertained  similar  views  with  those 
of  Eusebius  of  Cassarea,  of  whose  system  we  have  spoken  above. 
From  these  last  sprang  up  afterwards  the  party  called  Semi- 
Arians.  It  was  the  wish  of  these  last,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity  should  be  settled  only  in  such  general  expres- 
sions as  had  hitherto  satisfied  the  Christian  want,  so  that,  with 
regard  to  the  difierence  which  divided  the  two  contending  parties, 
nothing  was  to  be  defined,  and  each  of  the  parties  might  be  allowed 
to  interpret  the  language  according  to  its  own  meaning.  Many 
of  the  decided  expressions  of  Arius  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Son  of  God  must,  beyond  question,  have  appeared  offensive  even 
to  the  dominant  middle  party  at  the  council ;  and  such  express 
sions  could  easily  be  laid  hold  of,  to  represent  him  to  the  Orien- 
tals as  an  opponent  of  the  old  church  doctrine  of  the  Triad.^  A 
condemnation  of  these  Arian  propositions  might  doubtless  have 
been  easily  carried  through,  if,  on  the  other  side,  the  party  de- 
fending the  Homoousion  had  not  also  raised  an  opposition  to  the 
dominant  church  doctrine  of  the  East,  and  if  certain  individuals 
had  not  come  out  as  mediators  between  the  contending  parties. 
Several  bishops  who  belonged  to  that  second  (afterwards  deno- 
minated the  Semi-Arian)  party,  zealously  exerted  themselves  to 
establish  peace,  and  to  reduce  to  silence  those  who  were  ear- 
nestly opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Arius.^  They  endeavoured  to 
show,  that  the  expressions  of  Anus  did  not,  at  least,  have  any 
such  offensive  sense,  as  they  appeared  to  have  on  the  first  glance ; 
and  they  proposed  certain  general  formulas  of  agreement,  with 
which  both  parties  might  be  satisfied.  The  leaders  of  the  Arian 
party,  entering  into  these  forms  of  agreement,  declared  them- 

*  Which  AthanasiDS,  to  be  sare,  nowhere  intimatesy  since  he  makes  all  the  oppo- 
nents of  strict  Arianism  advocates  of  the  Homoousion,  and  wholly  overlooks  the  middle 
party. 

'  Accordingly  that  may  be  perfectly  tme,  which  Athanasias,  in  the  epistola  ad  epis- 
copos  J^gypti  et  Libyni}  §  13,  says  with  regard  to  the  general  mormur  of  disapproba- 
tk>n  with  which  the  explanations  of  Arius  were  received,  as  well  as  what  he  says  also 
in  the  Epistola  ad  Afros,  §  5,  with  regard  to  the  agreement  in  the  condemnation  of 
the  Arian  dogmas,  except  that,  owing  to  the  confusion  of  parties  already  alluded  to, 
he  inferred  too  much  from  tiiis  circumstance. 

*  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  as  cited  by  Theodoret.  i.  8.    'O/mv  Ti*t<  U  rvrxtCm  r«vvM&« 
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selves  ready  to  retract  the  offensive  expressions^  and  to  adopt  the 
doctrinal  technology  hitherto  in  use  in  the  Eastern  church, 
which  in  truth  they  could  very  well  explain  according  to  their 
own  sense.  A  prominent  part  was  taken  among  the  authors  of 
peace,  especially  by  the  learned  Bishop  Eusebius  of  Csesarea. 
He  laid  before  the  council  a  confession  of  faith,  containing  the 
doctrine  which,  as  he  said,  had  been  held  forth  from  the  first  by 
the  bishops  in  his  church, — the  confession  which  he  had  received 
in  his  earliest  religious  instruction  and  at  his  baptism,  and  which 
as  a  presbyter  and  a  bishop  he  had  constantly  preached.  This 
creed  distinctly  expressed  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  but  in 
such  expressions  as,  although,  according  to  the  full  import  of  the 
conceptions  thereby  denoted,  they  stood  in  contradiction  with 
the  Arian  tenets  consistently  understood,  yet  might  be  very  well 
united  with  those  tenets  by  Arius,  without  giving  up  his  own 
point  of  view.* 

This  confession  had  the  advantage  of  being  composed,  for  the 
most  part,  of  scriptural  phraseology,  which  was  considered  by 
the  party  of  Eusebius  as  being  a  peculiar'merit.  In  the  creed 
of  Arius,  as  in  the  formula  of  the  Homoousion,  they  especially 
censured  the  use  of  expressions  not  conformed  to  the  language 
of  Scripture,  but  certainly  not  on  altogether  good  grounds ;  for 
as  the  forms  of  expression  employed  by  the  Scriptures  have  quite 
another  purpose  in  view  than  the  close  definition  of  doctrinal  con- 
ceptions, and  as,  moreover,  new  forms  of  error  require  to  be  met 
by  new  forms  of  doctrinal  expression,  so  the  scriptural  phraseo- 
logy cannot  always  be  exactly  the  best  adapted  for  the  antithetic 
determination  of  a  dogmatic  conception,  and  the  fact  that  the  exr 
pressions  employed  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  Scripture  cannot  be 
considered  as  exactly  a  valid  objection  to  their  employment.  The 
advocates  of  the  Homoousion  might  very  properly  reply,  on  their 
own  part,  that  the  only  important  thing  was  to  determine  that 
if  not  the  language^  yet  the  conception  which  it  designated,  was 
derived  substantially  firom  the  Bible.' 

'  Christ  i  r««  Imv  Uyh,  9%U  \m  hw,  fSt  im  f^rk,  M  i»  Zmt,  Wfmrir—H  wdrm  v%t 
»Ttruv,  rfi  9AfTm  rSh  miA*m  \m  r»S  wmr^it   ttYt*pifU9H.      That  Chrilt  wai  A  Divioe 

Being,  the  Creator  of  all  other  existence,  that  he  oame  into  existence  prior  to  the 
whole  temporal  system.  Arias  also  certainly  supposed;  and  between  a  ymins  U  $$mf 
and  «Wnr,  tba«  was,  hn  fiMst,  according  to  his  Tlew,  no  difference. 
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But  although  this  symbol  appeared  satisfactory  to  the  doctrinal 
interest  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  Eastern  church,  yet  the 
advocates  of  the  Anti-Arian  system  of  unity  had  still  this  very 
circumstance  to  object  to  in  it,  that  it  still  left  a  foot-hold  for  the 
whole  Arian  doctrineJ 


fx«Mi  »«^  Twrri^   ixf4nmf/Mfmi  m/Mufv^i.     Atbaoas.  de  decretls  synod!  Nicenie,  § 
21. 

I  Eaaebhis  observes,  in  his  pastoral  letter,  that  nobody  could  bring  any  objection 
•gainst  (his  coufSession  of  fiUth.  Bot  Eostathius  of  Antioch  says,  that  this  cr<^  was 
receired  with  marks  of  oniTersal  disapprobation,  and  demolished  before  the  eyes  of  all. 
Eostaihios,  however,  the  warm  opponent  of  Easebios,  is  liable  to  suspicion  in  what  he 
here  says.  Moreover,  his  report  stands  in  contradiction  with  all  we  know  respecting 
the  predominant  tendency  of  the  Eastern  church  in  this  and  the  next  succeeding  times. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  what  could  give  offence  to  the  Eastern  bishops  in  this  symbol  of 
fiuth.  The  fourth  Antiochian  creed,  wliich  afterwards  obtained  especial  authority  with 
the  mi^  portion  of  the  Eastern  churcli,  coincided  in  the  main  with  this  creed  of 
Ettsebius.  The  Nicene  creed  itself  manifestly  grew  out  of  this  Eusebian  formula, 
with  the  simple  additions  of  the  antitheses  to  Arianism,  and  of  the  Homoouaion. 
Besides,  the  account  of  Athanasius  evinces  that  the  council  was  in  the  first  place 
sattsfied  with  those  general  definitions  which  alone  Eusebius  meant  to  express.  In 
his  Epistola  ad  Afros,  §  5,  he  says,  that  the  bishops  originally  would  have  established, 
instead  of  the  Arian  definitions,  the  expressions  more  generally  recognised,  which 
were  contained  in  the  Scriptures  themselves  (rkt  r«r  rsm^St  ifAtXtymtiiivmt  xifur),  as, 
for  example,  the  expression  U  0mv  tttm  ^  fCru,  the  expression  that  the  Son  was  the 
^immftui  rfim  /m*^  tw  wttr^itf  $ih  rnXftSiwH,  and  this  in  fact  agrees  entirely  with  tliat 
which  Eosebius  designed.  In  the  book  de  decretb  s.  n.,  Athanasins  says,  the  inten- 
tion at  first  was  simply  to  establish  that  the  Son  of  God  was  the  tJx^  tmT  c«r(^,  •^k 

rt    mmi  ikwrn^rnXXdnrf    mmrh    <rA»r«     r^    •'•▼{^t    ttil   ir^t^rtf    ttal    ml*    »mi   If    mirS    tT*mt 

Ahrt^rtH.  These  definitions,  too,  agree  very  well  with  the  Eusebian  system  of 
doctrine,  and  with  the  objects  which  he  wished  to  accomplish  at  the  counciL  Had 
these  articles  only  been  established,  then,  Jbr  ike  preteni,  the  internal  controversies 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Oriental  church  would  have  been  hushed.  It  Is  also  possible  to 
reconcile  the  account  of  Eustathius  with  the  other  accounts  which  we  have  cited,  if 
we  suppose  tliat  he  is  speaking,  not  of  a  creed  proposed  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  but 
of  one  proposed  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  in  which  this  latter,  to  judge  by  the  frag- 
ment quoted  in  Ambrose,  1.  iii.  de  fide,  c.  7,  had  endeavoured  to  defend  the  Arian 
ooneeption  of  the  Son  of  God.  Comp.  Theodoret.  i.  7.  Everything  goes,  then,  to 
eonftrm  the  fkot  of  the  preponderance  which  originally  existed  of  the  Eusebian,  or,  as 
it  was  afterwards  styled.  Semi- Arian  party.  In  accordance  with  the  truth,  and 
agreeing  with  Eusebius,  Athanasins  also  reports,  that  the  coancil  was  not  satisfied 
with  these  articles,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  remarked  that  the  Arians  under- 
stood and  interpreted  them  in  their  own  way.  But  when  now  he  proceeds  to  derive 
the  additions  inserted  in  opposition  to  Arianism,  and  with  a  view  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  Its  introduction,  from  the  same  bishops  who  had  at  first  proposed  these 
other  articles,  he  must,  without  any  doubt,  have  here  confounded  the  two  parties 
together.  In  truth.  It  is,  abstractly  considered,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable, 
that  those  who  aimed  at  a  marked  opposition  to  Arianism,  would,  in  the  first  place, 
propose  articles  respecting  which  they  knew  beforehand,  that  the  Arians  would  be 
wilting  to  subscribe  to  them.  Besides  it  might  not  foe  so  easy,  in  considering  the 
transactions  of  so  numerous  an  assembly,  where  everything  perhaps  did  not  proceed 
aacording  to  the  strictest  order,  accnrately  to  discriminate  what  l>elonged  to  the 
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The  party  of  the  Bishop  Alexander  was  satisfied,  it  is  truei 
with  these  articles  of  faith  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  declared, 
that,  as  the  expressions  of  this  creed  could  still  be  explained  by 
the  Arians  after  their  own  sense,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
add  such  other  propositions  as  would  eiFectually  exclude  the 
blasphemous  doctrines  of  Arius ;  and  this  party  had  on  its  side 
the  powerful  suffrage  of  the  emperor  himself.^  Constantino  had, 
without  doubt,  been  brought  to  a  decision,  by  the  influence  of 
those  bishops  who  happened  last  to  possess  the  most  authority 
with  him,  namely,  Hosius  and  his  associates ;  and  he  decided  in 
favour  of  the  addition  of  the  Homoousion.  If  we  may  credit  the 
report  of  Eusebius,  the  emperor  himself  even  dogmatized  on  the 
question,  how  the  Homoousion  ought  to  be  understood ;  how  it 
was  not  to  be  conceived  under  any  image  of  sense,  as  if  the  one 
divine  essence  had  been  separated  into  several  homogeneous  parts. 
This  might  have  been  a  point  often  discussed  in  his  presence ; 
since  it  was  well  known,  that  the  occasion  which  it  gave  for 

different  parties,  especially  for  one  who  himself  contemplated  the  whole  onder  the 
bias  of  a  party  interest    So,  in  fact,  Eostathius  of  Antioch  says  himself :  T^  rm^^s 

'  Atbanasius  represents  everything  as  proceeding  solely  from  the  bishops  them- 
selves, and  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  influence  of  the  emperor ; — which,  at 
his  particalar  point  of  view,  was  natural.  But  Eusebius  represents  everything  as  pro- 
ceeding in  the  first  place  solely  from  the  emperor.  The  latter  calls  upon  the  bishops 
to  adopt  the  creed  of  Eusebius,  and  simply  to  add  to  it  the  word  Homoousion^  the 
right  way  of  understanding  which  he  explains.  From  these  additional  clauses,  recom- 
mended by  the  emperor  himself,  the  bishops  were  led  to  make  several  other  antithetic 
additions ;  and  thus  arose  the  Nicene  creed.  Athanasius  and  Eusebius  may  both  be 
right,  and  both  be  wrong, — both,  according  to  their  different  party  interest,  giving 
prominence  to  one  thing  and  suppressing  another.  The  proposal  concerning  the 
Homoousion  may  first  have  come  from  the  part  of  the  bishops.  But  as  it  met  with 
opposition,  the  emperor,  whom  the  Bishop  Hosius  of  Cordova  and  others  had  made 
familiar  with  the  part  which,  in  pursuance  uf  their  objects,  he  was  to  play  at  the 
council,  took  up  the  word,  recommended  the  Homoousion,  and  declared  himself  to  be 
satisfied  of  the  inoffensiveness  of  this  expression.  There  may  be  some  truth  at 
bottom  in  the  account  of  Philostorgius,  i.  7,  that  Alexander,  previoiisly  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Nicene  council,  had  combined  with  the  party  of  the  Bishop  Hosius  of 
Cordova,  that  is,  with  the  court  party  in  Nicomedia,  at  a  synod  to  establish  the 
Homoousion.  The  voice  of  the  emperor  had,  with  many  bishops,  more  weight  than 
it  ought  to  have  had  accordhig  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel.  The  party  of  Alex- 
ander now  ventured  with  the  more  boldness  to  press  the  other  antithetic  definitions) 
which  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Homoousion.  But  Eusebius  preferred 
rtther  to  have  it  appear  that  he  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  than  to  that 
of  the  other  bishops ;  and  he  imagined  also  that  he  could  best  justify  his  conduct  to 
his  community,  if  he  adduced  the  authority  of  the  emperor, — if  he  declared  that  he 
had  yielded  to  a  formula  proposed  and  recommended  by  the  emperor  himself. 
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sensuous  representations  was  the  common  objection  of  the  Orien- 
tals to  the  HomooQsion.  The  party  of  Alexander,  who  now  had 
on  their  side  the  weight  of  the  imperial  authority,  proceeded  to 
require  in  addition  to  the  Homoousion,  still  other  antithetic 
clauses,  which  had  the  same  object  in  view.  Perhaps  it  had  been 
agreed  on  by  the  heads  of  the  dogmatical  court^party  at  that 
time,  that  the  declaration  of  the  emperor  in  favour  of  the 
Homoousion  should  be  made  the  watch- word  for  proposing  a  still 
more  complete  antithesis  to  Arianism.  In  this  way,  by  the  union 
of  the  antithetic  clauses  with  the  articles  of  faith  proposed  by 
Ensebius,  was  produced  the  famous  Nicene  creed.^  Moreover, 
the  condemnation,  by  name,  of  the  main  characteristic  pro- 
positions of  Arius  -was  adopted  into  this  creed ;  and  the  con- 
demnatory sentence  was  passed  not  merely  npon  the  doctrines^ 
but,  according  to  the  previous  custom,  doctrines  and  persons 
were  put  together,  and  the  individuals  condemned  also,  who  had 
proposed  such  offensive  things. 

Now  although  the  majority  of  the  council  might  perhaps  agree 
in  the  articles  against  that  part  of  the  Arian  creed  which  placed 
the  Son  of  God  on  a  level  with  creatures,'  yet  the  definitions  of 
the  h/iAoiitfiov  and  of  the  yevv^tf/;  i%  r^g  oWiai  were  at  variance  with 
the  pre\'ailing  Oriental  type  of  doctrine.  Hence,  there  arose 
much  opposition  to  these  definitions :  on  the  first  day  after  they 
were  presented,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  absolutely  refused  his  assent 
to  them.'  But  after  many  explanations,  he  yielded  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  as  he  says  in  the  pastoral  letter  to  his  church,  which  he 
sent  from  Nice,* — interpreting  the  new  articles  of  the  creed  ac- 
cording to  the  sense  of  his  own  doctrinal  system,  not  without  some 
degree  of  disingenuous  sophistry.*  The  principal  article  respecting 


1  To  the  phrase  6ti<  U  0i*v  was  added,  in  opposition  to  the  Arian  mode  of  under- 
standing  the  idea  of  the  Godhead  in  reference  to  Christ  (see  above)  the  word  «Xiift*{f ; 
~to  yfl»ii0i»r«,  with  a  view  to  ^uard  a^^nst  the  Arian  practice  of  identifying  it  with 
mr.rduff  was  added  0v  w4tn6i9T: 

'  The  opposition  between  9Ue  and  nrUfAm  -  yittdt  nniY  itmiT*. 

'  Athanas.  decret.  S.  n.  §  3.     Tlfi  fiJmt  it^fvfAnift  •ia*h  iVTt{«>  ^«•>■{«^^«(. 

'  Tbb  properly  betrays  itself  only  in  the  case  of  om  article,  if  Ensebins  could 
approve  the  condemnation  of  the  Arian  proposition,  that  the  Son  of  God  9^  r»Z  >f>ri|. 
9ltmt  •&«  9v.  This  proposition  of  Arios  does  in  fact  perfectly  agree  with  Ensebiov's 
system  of  faith  (see  above) ;  and  at  least  some  similar  proposition  seemed  to  himself 
necessary,  in  order  to  hold  fast  the  notion  of  absolute  causality,  which  was  to  bo 
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the  Homoousion,  which,  in  fact^  had  ahready  been  approved,  even 
'  by  the  peace-loving  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  another  sense 
than  that  in  which  it  wae  intended  to  establish  it  at  Nice,  Eosebius, 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled  use  of  philosophical  and 
doctrinal  terms  in  those  times,  could  easily  explain  in  accordance 
with  his  own  views.  This  proposition,  according  to  his  interpre- 
tation, denoted  nothing  else  than  the  exaltation  of  the  Son  of 
God  above  all  comparison  with  created  beings,  and  his  perfect 
likeness  to  the  Father.^  It  perhaps  may  be  the  case,  that 
Eusebius,  as  he  avowed  in  his  pastoral  letter,  explained  himself 
before  the  council  of  Nice  itself,  with  regai*d  to  the  sense  in 
which  he  received  the  Homoousion.  The  important  point  with 
the  Emperor  Constantino  was,  that  the  proposition  regarding  the 
Homoousion,  of  the  importance  of  which  he  had  been  persuaded, 
should  be  received  by  all :  what  the  properly  orthodox  and  what 
the  heterodox  sense  might  be,  in  the  interpretation  of  this  article, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  could  so  nicely  distinguish.'  With 
perfect  honesty,  Eusebius  might  condemn  the  Arian  formulas, 
especially  since  they  contained  distinctions  not  to  be  met  with 
in   Scripture ;    and  since  all  the   strife  and   confusion  in   the 


attributed  to  God  the  Father  alone.  It  was  a  dobious  matter,  then,  for  him  to  join 
in  this  anathema.  He  got  along  by  a  sophistical  interpretation,  referring  the 
ytttnifittu,  in  the  condemned  proposition,  to  the  human  birth ;  and  so  he  found  no 
difficulty,  as  he  himself  declared,  in  receiving  this  also ;  as  in  truth  the  doctrine  of 
Christ^  divine  existence  before  his  birth  was  one  universally  acknowledged.  By  this 
last  remark,  however,  he  in  fact  refuted  his  own  interpretation ;  for  how  could  it  have 
occurred  to  any  one  to  set  up  a  counter  proposition  to  an  erroneous  doctrine  which 
nobody  maintained  7  Athanasius  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak  spot 
which  Eusebius  here  exposed ;  and  objected  to  him  that,  by  such  an  interpretation^ 
he  threw  the  suspicion  of  entertaining  such  an  erroneous  doctrine  on  his  friend  Anus 
himself,  against  whom  this  condemnatory  article  had  been  framed. 

$fy    fi'Uf,   fJtitm     H     rS   wm,r(i    «*,r«    r«vr«     Tfivt     ifMUt     Crai.       When     Athauasius, 

then  (de  decret.  synod.  Nic.  §  3),  accuses  Eusebius  of  having,  by  his  approbation  of  the 
Homoousion,  in  his  pastoral  letter,  revoked  his  earlier  doctrine  as  being  incorrect, 
the  charge  is  altogether  untrue ;  for,  as  Eusebius  expresses  himself,  it  is  clear  that 
he  interpreted  this  distinctiou  only  in  accordance  with  the  doctrinal  system  which  he 
had  constantly  taught 

>  If  it  is  true,  as  Eusebius  reports,  that  the  emperor  interpreted  the  condemnation 
of  the  proposition,  *fb  r*S  yttt^ftu  •t,»  h,  in  the  sense  that  the  Son  of  God» 
before  he  came  into  existence  iu  i»ic>-i/«  already  existed,  like  all  things  else  in  the 
Father,  in  luUfut  — it  would,  we  must  admit,  be  exceedingly  plain,  how  little  familiar 
Constantino  was  with  the  system  he  would  defend,  and  how  easily  he  could  be  satisfied 
witli  any  interpretations,  provided  only  the  forms  were  adhered  to. 
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chnrch  had  grown  oat  of  the  employment  of  such  distinctions, 
the  use,  of  which,  therefore,  he  himself  had  always  carefully 
avoided. 

There  were  many  others  who  adopted  the  Nicene  Creed  in  the 
same  sense  with  Eosehias,  interpreting  it  in  accordance  with 
their  own  doctrinal  system ;  so  that  the  ofSMhftm  was  for  them 
nothing  more  than  a  designation  of  the  hfuuirn^  xar  outf/ay  (Hke- 
ness  in  respect  to  essence).  At  first,  seventeen  bishops,  who 
probably  belonged  to  the  strictly  Arian  party,  declined  to  go  with 
the  majority.  But  as  the  creed  was  to  be  made  known  under  the 
imperial  authority,  and  threatened  all  who  would  not  adopt  it 
with  the  loss  of  their  places  and  condemnation,  as  refractory  sub* 
iects,^  the  greater  part  of  these  yielded  through  fear ;  and  there 
remidned,  finally,  but  two  bbhops,  besides  Arius,  namely,  Theo- 
nas  of  Marmarica  in  Lybia,  and  Seeundus  of  Ptolemais,  who  de- 
clared, without  reserve,  against  the  Nicene  creed.  The  two 
zealous  personal  firiends  of  Arius  themselves,  Eusebius  of  Nico* 
media,  and  Theognis  of  Nice,  subscribed  the  creed ;  declaring 
with  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  that  they  yielded  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
after  having  expressed  their  views  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  understood,  so  as  to  be  free  fi*om  all  objection.*  StiU  they 
refused  to  subscribe,  with  the  rest,  the  condemnatory  clauses 
against  the  Arian  doctrines,  not,  as  they  avowed,  because  they 
did  not  agree  with  the  others  as  to  the  doctrinal  matter,  but 
because,  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  had  learned  to 
understand  the  doctrines  of  Arius  from  his  written  and  oral  com- 
munications,  they  could  not  believe  that  he  had  actually  taught 
the  doctrines  he  was  accused  of  teaching.  At  that  time  the  thing 
was  overlooked ;  but  Arius  and  his  two  faithful  friends  were 
excommunicated,  as  teachers  of  error,  from  the  church,  deposed 
from  their  spiritual  office,  and  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  con- 
demned to  banishment.  The  latter  was  at  this  time  overflowing 
with  a  fanatical  hatred  of  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  which  now 
appeared  to  him  as  blasphemous,  and  subversive  of  all  Christian- 

>  Contn  dirina  statnto  veoientet,  {.«.,  statata  imperatoHs,  according  to  the  diplo- 
raaUe  language  of  tboae  times.  So  Rafiona  expresses  it,  i.  6,  in  tlie  sense  of  the  em- 
peror. 

'  For  they  were  afterwards  able  to  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  they  had  done  this,  in 
their  memorial  sent  te  the  bishops,  cited  in  Socrates,  i.  14. 
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ity ;  and  this  fanaticism  impelled  him  already  to  apply  all  the 
expedients  of  the  Byzantine  despotism  to  suppress  these  doctrines 
entir^y.  In  an  edict  issued  at  this  time,  he  places  Arius  in  the 
same  class  with  Porphyry,  the  antagonist  of  Christianity ;  and 
directed  that  all  the  writings  of  Arius,  as  those  of  Porphyry, 
should  be  burned — the  penalty  of  death  even  being  threatened 
against  those  who  should  be  detected  in  any  clandestine  attempt 
to  preserve  these  writings.  While  Constantino  was  in  this  state 
of  feeling,  Eusebius  and  Theognis,  who  had  already  rendered 
themselves  suspected  by  the  emperor  in  refusing  to  subscribe  the 
condemnatory  clause,  could  not  long  remain  protected  against 
his  displeasure ;  but  it  turned  out,  as  Theonus  and  Secundus  had 
foretold  them,  that  they  soon  shared  the  same  fate  with  the  latter. 
Three  months  after  the  close  of  the  council/  they  also  were  de- 
posed from  their  places  and  banished. 

In  fact,  however,  the  manner  in  which  the  controversies  had 
been  decided  by  the  council  of  Nice  could  only  contain  the  seeds 
for  new  disputes  ;  for  there  was  here  no  cordial  union  springing 
freely,  by  a  natural  course  of  development,  out  of  inward  convic- 
tion ;  but  a  forced  and  artificial  union  of  men,  still  widely  sepa- 
rated by  their  different  modes  of  thinking,  on  a  creed  which  had 
been  imposed  on  them,  and  which  was  differently  expounded, 
according  to  the  different  doctrinal  interests  of  the  several  parties. 
Thus  it  happened,  that  while  for  the  present  no  party  ventured  as 
yet,  to  come  out  decidedly  against  the  Homoousion,  still  those 
who  had  received  it,  explaining  it  to  mean  Homoiousion,  accused 
the  others,  who  interpreted  it  and  held  it  fast  in  its  proper  and 
original  signification,  of  Sabellianism  ;  while  the  latter  accused 
the  former  of  Tritheism.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  the 
disputes  between  the  Bishop  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  and  the 
Bishop  Eusebius  of  Csesarea — two  men  radically  opposed  to  each 
other  before,  in  their  whole  theological  bent ;  the  former  being  a 
zealous  opponent,  the  other  a  no  less  zealous  adherent,  of  the 
school  of  Origen. 

Yet  the  major  part  of  the  Eastern  church  would  naturally 
strive  to  rid  themselves  of  the  imposed  articles  of  the  Nicene 
creed ;  and  as  Constantine,  without  an  independent  judgment  of 
his  own,  and  a  well-grounded  insight  into  these  doctrinal  contro- 

*  Plulostorg.  i.  9. 
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versies,  was  governed  by  the  changing  influence  of  the  different 
parties  at  court,  so  that  which  had  procured  for  the  Homoousion 
a  momentaiy  victory  in  the  Eastern  church  might  soon  take  a 
torn  in  the  very  opposite  direction.  Ck>nstantine's  sister,  Con- 
stantia,  the  widow  of  Licinius,  who  possessed  great  influence  with 
her  brother,  maintained  the  best  understanding  with  Eusebius  of 
Csdsarea ;  and  she  had  taken  as  her  spiritual  guide  a  presbyter 
who  had  attached  himself  to  the  Arian  party,  and  who  found 
means  of  convincing  her  that  Arius  had  been  unjustly  con- 
demned.^ 

On  her  death,  in  the  year  327,  Constantia  very  earnestly 
recommended  the  presbyter  above-mentioned  to  her  brother. 
He  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  and  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  also,  that  injustice  had  been  done  to  Arius,  and 
that  personal  passions  had  had  much  more  to  do  in  these  disputes 
than  any  interest  in  behalf  of  sound  doctrine.  Constantine  had 
already  once  invited  Arius  to  visit  the  court ;  but  the  latter,  it 
seems,  could  not  feel  confidence  enough  in  the  emperor^s  inten- 
tions. He  now  sent  a  second  express  message,  assuring  Arius 
that  it  was  the  emperor^s  purpose  to  show  him  favour,  and  send 
him  back  to  Alexandria.  Arius  presented  to  the  emperor  a 
confession  of  faith,  in  which,  without  entering  into  the  points  of 
difference,  he  expressed  in  very  general  language  his  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Father,  Son,*  and  Holy  Ghost,  taught  by  scripture 
and  by  the  common  tradition  of  the  church.  He  besought  the 
emperor  to  put  a  stop  to  these  idle  controversies  on  mere  specu- 
lative questions,'  so  that  schisms  might  be  healed,  and  all,  united  in 
one,  might  pray  for  the  peaceable  reign  of  the  emperor,  and  for 
his  whole  family.  Constantine  was  satisfied  with  this  confession. 
Arius  was  again  received  to  favour  (between  the  years  328  and 
329)  ;  and  his  two  &iends,  Tbeognis  and  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 

I  Might  we  place  aoy  reliance  on  the  testimony  of  the  Arian  historian,  Philostor- 
gfais,  h.  e.  i.  S,  the  advice  of  Cktnstantia  had  had  some  influence  on  the  issue  of  the 
Nieene  council  itself.  As  she  must  have  heen  well  acquainted  with  her  brother's 
habits,  she  advised  her  friends  at  the  Nieene  council  to  receive  for  the  present  the 
Homoousion,  which  her  brother  was  now  firmly  resolved  to  hold  fast,  and  give  it  their 
own  interpretation  ;~means  would  very  soon  be  found  to  draw  him  off  from  it  again. 

'  On  this  point  the  identity  of  the  «r/n#  and  >tw4r<r  was  presupposed,  entirely  in 
accordance  with  his  doctrine :  T^  U  «•«  ^mrfit  w^  wJivrm  mUnm  yiytffnftivw  l>^  xi)^, 

VOL.  IV.  1> 
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were  now  easily  enabled  to  obtain  their  recall.*  We  perceive  from 
tlie  confession  of  Arius,  and  from  the  satisfaction  with  which  Con- 
stantino received  it,  what  were  the  prevailing  views  of  the  latter 
respecting  these  matters  at  the  present  time.  After  having  been 
enlisted  but  for  a  short  period  in  favour  of  the  Homoousion,  he 
had  been  drawn  back  again  to  those  earlier  views,  which  would 
so  much  more  readily  present  themselves  to  a  layman  contem- 
plating the  matter  simply  in  its  outward  aspects,  that  personal 
passions  and  a  self-willed,  disputatious  spirit  had  given  to  these 
questionsy  which  did  not  pertain  in  the  least  to  th6  essentials  of 
Christianity,  an  undue  importance.  The  emperor  entertaining 
this  view  of  the  matter,  all  who  agreed  in  representing  the  doc- 
trinal differences  as  unimportant  would  especially  recommend 
themselves  to  his  favour ;  while  all  who  were  unwilling,  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  the  emperor,  to  moderate  their  zeal  in  behalf 
of  a  truth  which  they  found  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the 
essence  of  Christianity,  would  easily  become  suspected  and  hated 
by  him,  as  uneasy,  contentious,  and  disorderly  men. 

Hence  maybe  explained  the  contests  which,  first  and  pre-emi- 
nently, the  remarkable  person  had  to  pass  through  who  had  now 
become  the  head  of  the  Homoousion  party  in  the  Eastern  church. 
For  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  council  of  Nice,  the  Bishop 
Alexander  had  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Archdeacon  Athan- 
asius,  a  man  far  his  superior  in  intellect  and  resolute  energy. 
Athanasius  had  probably  been  already,  up  to  this  very  time,  the 
soul  of  the  party  in  favour  of  the  Homoousion  ;  and  it  was  by  his 
influence  that  the  Bishop  Alexander  had  been  led  to  decide 
that  nothing  should  be  yielded  in  order  to  the  restoration  of 

1  The  arguments  which  have  been  urged  against  the  genuineness  of  the  above-cited 
letter  of  these  two  bishops,  by  wliich  they  sought  to  be  restored  to  favour,  are  not  de> 
cisive ;  many  of  them  being  simply  grounded  on  the  view  which  must  be  taken  of  the 
Nioene  council  in  the  Catholic  church.  This  letter  possesses,  on  the  contrary,  every 
mark  of  genuineness.  But,  according  to  this  letter,  we  tiiust  necessarily  place  the  recal  I 
of  Arius  before  the  return  of  these  two  bishops,  as  the  letter  expressly  presupposes  it. 
The  reasons  which  induced  Walch  to  place  the  recall  of  Arius  at  a  lat^r  period,  even 
so  late  as  a.d.  330,  are  not  important ;  for  although  Socrates  says  that  Arius  had  been 
called  by  the  emperor  to  Constantinople,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this,  that  the 
consecration  of  the  new  residence,  a.d.  830,  had  preceded ;  for  first,  as  it  respects  the 
place,  Socrates  might  easily  be  in  an  error,  and  by  an  anachronism  substitute  Con- 
stanUnople  for  Micomedia ;  or  it  may  even  be,  that  Constantino  happened  at  the  very 
time  that  he  sent  for  Arius,  to  be  at  Byzantium,  before  that  city  bad  as  yet  been  con- 
verted into  the  imperial  residence. 
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Arios.^  Moreover,  he  had  already  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Nicene  council,  by  the  zeal  and  acuteness  with  whicli  he  defended 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  essence,  and  combated  Arianism. 
By  pursuing  with  strict  consistency  and  unwavering  firmness, 
during  an  active  life  of  nearly  half  a  century,  and  amid  every 
variety  of  fortune  and  many  persecutions  and  sufferings,  the  same 
object,  in  opposition  to  those  parties  whose  doctrinal  views  were 
either  unsettled  in  themselves,  or  liable  to  veer  about  with  every 
change  of  the  air  at  court,  he  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to 
promote  the  victory  of  the  Homoousion  in  the  Eastern  church. 
If  we  consider  the  connection  of  thoughts  and  ideas  in  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  this  father,  we  shall  doubtless  be  led  to  see,  that, 
in  contending  for  the  Homoousion,  he  by  no  means  contended  for 
a  mere  speculative  formula,  standing  in  no  manner  of  connection 
with  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  Christianity ;  that,  in  this 
controversy,  it  was  by  no  means  a  barely  dialectic  or  speculative 
interest^  but  in  reahty  an  essentially  Christian  interest,  which 
actuated  him.  On  the  holding  fast  to  the  Homoousion  depended, 
in  his  view,  the  whole  unity  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  God, 
the  completeness  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  the  reality 
of  the  redemption  which  Christ  wrought,  and  of  the  communion 
with  God  restored  by  him  to  man.  "  If  Christ,**  so  argued  Athan- 
atdus  against  the  Arian  doctrine,  "  differed  from  other  creatures 
simply  as  being  the  only  creature  immediately  produced  by  God, 
his  essence  being  wholly  distinct  from  the  essence  of  God,  then 
he  could  not  bring  the  creature  into  fellowship  with  God,  since  we 
must  be  constrained  to  conceive  of  something  still,  intermediate 
between  him,  as  a  creature,  and  the  divine  essence  which  differed 
from  him,  something  whereby  he  might  stand  in  communion  with 
God ; — and  this  intermediate  being  would  be  precisely  the  Son 
of  God  in  the  proper  sense.  In  analyzing  the  conception  of  God 
communicated  to  the  creature,  it  would  be  necessary  to  arrive  at 
last  at  the  conception  of  that  which  requires  nothing  intermediate 
in  order  to  communion  with  God : — which  does  not  participate  in 
God's  essence  as  something  foreign  from  itself,  but  which  is  itself 
the  self-communicating  essence  of  God.'  This  is  the  only  Son  of 

^  For  one  of  the  charges  broagfat  against  him  by  his  opponents,  see  Athanas.  Apolog. 
c.  Arianos  §  6. 
*  See  e.  g,  Athanas.  Oral.  i.  c.  Ariaiios,  §  16.    T«  'ixmc  ijnrix%r9cu  n*  9ui,  <r«» 
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God,  the  being  who  can  be  so  called  in  the  proper  sense.  The 
expressions  Son  of  God,  and  divine  generation,  are  of  a  symboli- 
cal nature,  and  denote  simply  the  communication  of  the  divine 
essence.  It  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  Christ  is,  in  this 
sense  alone,  the  proper  Son  of  God,  that  he^can  make  rational 
creatures  children  of  God.  It  is  the  Logos  who  imparts  himself 
to  them,  dwells  within  them,  through  whom  they  live  in  God — 
the  Son  of  God  within  them,  through  the  fellowship  with  whom 
they  become  themselves  children  of  God."  It  is  here  seen  how 
to  Athanasius  the  idea  of  the  Homoousion  presented  itself  in 
connection  with  what  constitutes  the  root  and  groundwork  of  the 
entire  Christian  life.  While  the  Arians  maintained,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  conceptions  Son  of  God  and  a 
generation  from  God,  from  the  conceptions  created  being  and  a 
creation,  without  falling  into  sensuous,  anthropomorphic,  repre- 
sentations, Athanasius,  on  the  contrary,  taught  that  all  human  ex- 
pressions of  God  were  of  a  symbolic  nature,  taken  from  temporal 
things,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  misconceived,  unless  the  idea 
lying  at  the  bottom  were  freed  from  the  elements  of  time  and 
sense,  and  the  same  attribute^  predicated  of  God,  understood  in 
a  diflFerent  manner  from  what  it  would  be  when  predicated  of 
creatures.  Even  God's  act  of  creation,  in  order  not  to  be  mis- 
conceived, must  be  distinguished  from  the  human  mode  of  pro- 
ducing and  forming.  As  the  Arians  admitted  that,  according 
to  John  V.  23,  divine  worship  belonged  to  Christ,  Athanasius 
accuses  them  of  showing  that  honour  to  a  creature,  according  to 
their  notions  of  Christ,  which  was  due  to  God  alone ;  consequently, 
of  falling  into  idolatry.  From  this  coherence  of  the  doctrines 
which  Athanasius  here  defended  with  his  whole  Christian  con- 
sciousness, it  may  be  well  conceived  that  he  must  have  considered 
himself  bound  by  his  duty,  as  a  pastor,  not  to  admit  into  his 
church  a  teacher  who  held  forth  a  system  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  so  thoroughly  unchristian. 

After  the  patrons  of  Anus  had  resorted  in  vain  to  friendly  re- 
presentations, petitions,  and  threats,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
Athanasius  to  receive  back  the  former  into  the  church,  the  em- 

irri    Xtytt9    M    mm)    ytftjl,  —  Airif    /sip    i    vUi    ^'^wlt    furixu,    ri    il    i»    r»v    wmr^t 
furtxif*****    Ttvri    Imy   i    wh    mbrtv    x^    **v    >m«v    futtxitnt    r*v    Ami!    furix*'*    ^*y*- 
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peror  commanded  him  to  receive  Anus,  and  all  his  friends  who 
were  willing  to  connect  themselves  once  more  with  his  church  ; 
and,  unless  he  did  so,  informed  him  that  he  should  be  deposed 
from  his  station,  and  sent  into  exile.^  Athanasius,  however,  was 
not  to  be  intimidated  by  such  threats,  but  firmly  declared  to  the 
emperor,  that  his  duty  as  a  pastor  did  not  permit  him  to  receive 
the  teachers  of  false  doctrines  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  ; 
and  this  stedfast  refhsal  of  a  man  acting  under  the  consciousness 
^of  his  vocation,  and  in  the  feeling  of  his  duty,  produced  so  much 
effect  as  this,  that  Constantino  did  not  urge  him  farther,  nor 
carry  his  threat  into  execution.  But  still  this  incident  could  not 
have  \eSt  an  altogether  favourable  impression  on  the  emperor's 
mind,  since  Athanasius  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  an  ob- 
stinate recusant ;  and  hence  his  enemies  would  be  more  easily 
listened  to  in  bringing  their  new  accusations  against  him.  The 
most  weighty  charge  was,  that  Athanasius  had  sent  to  a  person 
in  Egypt — otherwise  unknown  to  us,  but  who  was  reported  to 
have  harboured  a  design  of  conspiracy  against  the  emperor — a 
sum  of  money  to  aid  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose. 
Constantino  ordered  him,  a.d.  332,  to  present  himself  personally, 
at  Psammathia,  a  suburb  of  Nicomedia,  where  the  emperor  was 
residing  at  that  time.  The  personal  appearance  of  Athanasius, 
a  man  of  remarkable  power  over  the  minds  of  others,  seems  for 
the  moment  to  have  overawed  the  soul  of  Constantino.  He  not 
only  acknowledged  the  al>ove-mentioned  accusation  to  be  ground- 
less, but  such  was  the  effect  lefk  on  him  by  the  presence  of 
Athanasius,  that,  in  his  letter  to  the  church  at  Alexandria,  he 
styles  him  a  man  of  God.^  In  this  letter,  he  lameqted  the  exist- 
ing divisions,  and  recommended  charity  and  concord.  It  is  easy 
to  se^  that  the  preservation  of  peace  and  unity  in  the  church 
was  of  far  more  importanoe,  io  the  estimation  of  Constantino, 
than  all  matters  pertaining  to  doctrine.  For  a  moment,  the 
enemies  of  Athanasius  now  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  authors  of 
the  disturbances  and  divisions ;  but  this  impression  was  of  no  long 
duration,  and  he  continued  to  be  governed  by  the  influence, 

■  A  fragment  of  the  letter  is  presenred  in  AtbanasinSy  Apolog.  o.  Arian,  \  SO,    The 
threatening  words  of  the  emperor  are :  'Ar«rr«XA^  wmfmCriMm  rw  mmi  mm9m(ir*9rA  n »{ 

•  Apolog.  c.  Arian,  §  6*i.  \  -_  T         ^ 
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sometimes  of  this  and  sometimes  of  the  otljer  party.     Occasions 
were  not  wanting  for  bringing  new  accusations  against  Athana- 
sius ;  for,  in  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  immediately 
surrounded,  there  existed  abundant  materials  for  agitation,  which 
was  sometimes  rather  excited  than  quelled  by  his  zeal,  not  un- 
mixed with  passion.     It  happened,  for  instance,  that  the  Arian 
and  the  Meletian  schisms,  though  originating  in  widely  different 
interests,  yet  broke  out  there  at  one  and  the  same  time.     The 
efforts  of  Athanasius  to  bring  back  the  Meletians  to  the  domin- 
ant church  might,  besides,  especially  amidst  so  excitable  and 
passionate  a  people  as  the  Alexandrians,  easily  lead  to  scenes 
of  disturbance,  proceeding  to  a  greater  length  than  those  who 
were  the  occasion  of  them  intended.     But  he  was  sometimes  in- 
duced to  resort  even  to  forcible  measures  for  suppressing  divisions 
in  his  archepiscopal  diocese.^     The  frequent  tours  of  visitation, 
which,  as  a  conscientious  bishop,  he  made  to  various  parts  of 
his  diocese,  and  in  which  he  was  usually  accompanied  by  indivi- 
duals belonging  both  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  churches 
which  he  visited,  gave  frequent  occasion  for  such  disputes  be- 
tween the  two  heated  parties,  which  led  to  scenes  of  violence. 
Passionate  party  hatred  would,  of  course,  take  advantage  of  these 
occasions  to  collect  against  him  a  mass  of  extravagant  charges. 
Although  the  emperor  could  not  give  credence  to  the  various  and 
strange  things  which  were  brought  against  him,  yet  he  believed, 
doubtless,  that  Athanasius,  by  his  passionate  and  violent  pro- 
ceedings, might  have  given  some  occasion  fer  these  charges.*    He 
at  first,  in  the  year  335,  appointed  a  synod  to  be  held  under  the 
presidency  of  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  with  full  powers  to  inquire 
into  the  charges  laid  against  Athanasius,  and  to  restore  things  to 
quiet.  Athanasius  might,  not  without  good  reason,  protest  against 
the  decision  of  a  spiritual  tribunal,  at  which  his  declared  anta- 
gonist presided  as  judge.     But  as  it  had  been  determined  by  the 

^  Epiphaniup,  who  assuredly  would  say  nothing  tending  to  the  disparagement  of 
Athanasius,  says  of  him  in  this  respect,  haeres.  68,  Meletian.    ^»dyMaltf,  i/3<iC«r«. 

>  In  the  letter  to  the  synod  of  Tyre,  he  speaks  only  of  some  who,  througli  the  rage 
of  a  morbid  disputatious  spirit,  embroiled  everything.  Ovx  iyt^vt  ^iUrvKUt  •trrffi 
Tirif  lAai/MftivM  r«»r«  rCyx*"'  lirixufvrtf.  Euseb.  vit.  Constautiu.  1.  iv.  c.  42.  Even 
Eusebius  of  Ceesarea,  whose  delicacy  deserves  respectful  notice  in  touching  so  lightly 
upqn  the  Arian  controversies  in  his  life  of  Constantine,  even  he  sees,  in  this  instance, 
only  the  taunting  inalnuatfons  of  an  immoderate  disputatious  spirit.    L.  c.  c.  41. 


^ 
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emperor  to  celebrate  the  tricennalian  festival  of  his  reign  by- 
dedicating,  on  that  occasion,  the  magnificent  church  which  he  had 
erected  over  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  many  bishops 
liad  been  invited  to  participate  in  this  celebration,  Constantine 
directed,  in  order  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  engage  in  these 
solemn  rites  with  quiet  minds,  that  they  should  first  take  earnest 
measures  for  putting  an  end  to  the  divisions  in  the  church.  For 
this  purpose,  the  bishops  were  to  assemble,  first  at  Tyre,  in  the 
year  335,  and  there  inquire  into  the  charges  brought  against 
Athanasius.  The  latter  might,  indeed,  very  justly,  for  the  same 
reasons  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  synod  above  mentioned,  protest 
also  against  this  spiritual  tribunal,  whose  members  belonged,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  opposite  party;  but  Constantine  threatened 
to  enforce  his  obedience  by  compulsion,  if  he  presumed  again  to 
treat  with  contempt  the  imperial  command.^  Athanasius  suc- 
ceeded, before  this  tribunal,  to  refute  a  part  of  the  charges  which 
were  laid  against  him.  With  regard  to  the  rest,  a  committee 
was  nominated,  who  should  repair  to  Egypt,  and  investigate 
everything  on  the  spot.  But  it  was  unfairly  decreed,  that  no  one 
belonging  to  the  party  of  the  accused  should  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company this  commission,  so  that  he  was  curtailed  of  the  means 
of  proving  his  innocence,  and  wholly  abandoned  to  the  party  pro- 
ceedings of  his  antagonists.  This  investigation,  conducted  in  so 
partial  a  manner,  would  of  course  turn  out  unfavourably  for  Atha- 
nasius. He  therefore  appealed  to  the  emperor  himself,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  ConstanMnople.     On  his  entrance  into  the  city,  he  rode 


I  We  may  here  introduce  a  oharaoteristic  anecdote  from  the  history  of  this  tribunal. 
Among  the  witnesses  who  appeared  in  faroor  of  Athanasius,  was  an  old  confessor  of 
Egypt,  by  the  name  of  Potamon,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  had 
been  thrown  into  prison  at  the  same  time  with  Eusebius,  and  who  had  had  one  of  his 
eyes  bored  out.  This  person,  full  of  seal  for  Athanasius,  said  to  Eusebias :  **  Who  can 
tolerate  this  ?  Thou  sitteet  there  to  judge  Athanasius,  who  stands  before  thee  an  inno- 
cent person !  Dost  thou  recollect,  that  we  were  in  the  dungeon  together,  and  that  I 
was  deprived  of  an  eye?  But  thou  didst  not  become  a  martyr,  and  hast  all  thy  mem* 
bers  still  anbarmed.  How  couldst  thou  have  so  escaped  firom  the  prison  unless  thou 
didst  either  do  what  was  not  permitted,  or  else  profess  thy  willingness  to  do  it?  *  This  was 
imqnestionably  an  inference  on  very  slender  grounds ;  for  many  circumstances  might 
operate  to  cause  favour  to  be  shown  to  one  which  was  denied  to  another.  Eusebius 
thought  it  not  proper  to  vindicate  himself  against  this  charge,  but  simply  said,  losing 
fur  a  moment  the  equanimity,  indeed,  which  it  behoved  him  to  poeacss  as  a  judge  ; 
**  Shall  we  not  now  believe  your  accusers?  If  you  venture  to  exercise  such  tyranny 
ker9f  how  muc|i  more  will  you  do  it  in  your  own  country!**    See  Epiphan.  1.  c. 
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straightway  to  meet  the  emperor,  accompanied  by  a  few  attend- 
ants. Constantino  at  first  refiised  to  allow  him  a  hearings  yet, 
as  he  received  accounts  from  other  quarters  of  the  party  proceed- 
ings of  the  synod  at  Tyre,  he  saw  no  way  in  which  he  could 
decline  a  revision  of  the  previous  investigation.  But  a  few  mem- 
bers of  that  synod,  the  most  violent  enemies  of  Athanasius, 
appeared  at  Constantinople,  to  take  part  in  this  new  investiga- 
tion. On  the  present  occasion  they  let  the  earlier  accusations 
drop,  and  brought  against  him  a  new  one,  which  was  altogether 
suited  to  exasperate  the  feelings  of  Constantino  against  Athana- 
sius.^ He  was  reported  to  have  said,  that  it  lay  in  his  power  to 
hinder  the  arrival  of  the  convoy  of  grain  necessary  to  he  sent 
semi-annually  from  Alexandria  to  supply  provisions  for  the  city 
of  the  imperial  residence.*  Whether  the  truth  really  was,  that 
Constantino  in  some  sort  believed  this  charge,  or  whether  he  only 
deemed  it  necessary  to  affect  that  he  believed  it,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  a  man  who  was  a  constant  mark  and  butt  of  contention, 
and  thus  restore  quiet,  it  is  enough  that  he  banished  him,  a.d. 
336,  to  Triers.* 

As  nothing  now  stood  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  Arius 
to  the  Alexandrian  church,  he  was,  after  having  been  solemnly 
received  back  into  the  communion  of  the  church  by  the  synod 
convened  at  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  the  new 
edifice,  sent  back  to  Alexandria.  But  in  the  community,  which 
was  devoted  with  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  their  bishop, 
Athanasius,  new  disturbances  arose.  Constantine,  to  whom  the 
preservation  of  peace  was  the  main  thing,  sent,  A.D.  336,  for 
Arius  to  come  to  Constantinople,  in  order  that  it  might  be  exa- 
mined how  far  he  had  been  concerned  in  these  disturbances.  He 
was  obliged  to  present  to  the  emperor  a  confession  of  faith ;  and 
drew  up  one  in  simple  language,  couched  in  scriptural  expres- 


>  For,  accordiDg  to  Eanapius  (see  abore),  he  is  said  to  have  caused  the  pagan  phi- 
losopher, Sopatroe,  to  be  executed  on  a  similar  charge. 

'  Whether  this  had  reference  to  the  political  influence  of  Athanasius,  or  to  the 
magical  arts  ascribed  to  him,  is  uncertain, 

*  The  obserTation  of  Constans,  in  the  letter  written  after  his  father's  death,  respect- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  latter  towards  Athanasius,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  episcopate 
at  Alexandria,  may  render  it  rather  probable  than  otherwise,  that  it  was  Constantine*s 
intention  to  remove  Athanasius  only  for  a  short  season,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration 
of  quiet. 
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sions,  without  doubt  similar  to  the  former  one  already  mentioned. 
He  needed  not  to  deny  his  convictions  in  order  to  satisfy  the  em- 
peror ;  for  although  the  latter  was  unwilling  absolutely  to  relin- 
quish the  Homoousion,  since  it  had  been  once  published  under 
the  imperial  sanction,  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  was  far 
from  being  inclined  to  the  views  of  Athanasius.  But  the  since- 
rity of  Arius  in  his  confession  had  been  suspected  by  him.  He 
required  of  him  an  oath  to  testify  his  sincerity ;  and,  as  the  con- 
fession Anus  had  laid  down  contained  nothing,  judged  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  which  was  at  variance  with  his  doctrines,  he 
would  take  such  an  oath  with  a  clear  conscience.* 

*  In  comparing  the  different  accoants  of  these  events,  we  perceive  how  the  truth 
here  became  continnallj  more  and  more  distorted  by  the  prejudices  of  party  hatred. 
Socrates,  i.  98,  following  Sozomen  and  Theodoret,  relates  that  Constantine  asked  Arius, 
whether  he  abode  by  the  articles  of  the  Nicene  council.  Arius  immediately  declared 
himself  ready  to  subscribe  the  Nicene  creed.  The  emperor,  surprised  at  this,  re- 
quired of  him  an  oath,  and  Arius  gave  it ;  but,  in  so  doing,  resorted  to  the  following 
artifice.  He  had  a  confession,  drawn  up  by  himself,  which  truly  expressed  his  con- 
victions, concealed  under  his  shoulders;  and  in  giving  the  oath,  that  he  so  believed  as 
he  had  written,  he  sophistically  understood  by  this,  not  the  Nicene  creed  subscribed  by 
him  at  the  requisition  of  the  emperor,  but  that  which  he  carried  coneealed  about  his 
person.  This  story  will  appear,  on  closer  examination,  to  be  wanting  in  the  internal 
marks  of  probability.  How  should  Constantine,  who  before  this  had  been  so  easily 
satisfied  with  the  confession  of  faith  laid  down  by  Arius,  and  had  required  of  him  no 
declaration  whatever  respecting  the  Nicene  creed,  have  now  made  on  him  so  mu'ch 
higher  demands  ?  How  could  he  propose  to  him  the  question,  whether  he  honestly 
followed  the  Nicene  council,  when  Arius  had  given  no  occasion  whatever  for  presum- 
ing any  such  thing  7  Nothing,  moreover,  could  at  that  time  certainly  lie  more  remote 
from  the  intentions  of  Constantine,  who  at  this  very  moment  stood  in  the  closest  rela- 
tions with  those  bishops  that  were  decidedly  oppo$ted  to  the  Nicene  creed,  than  such 
a  zeal  for  ito  articles.  Everything  went  right  with  Aim,  prorided  only  the  Nicene  creed 
as  to  its  form  was  not  publicly  attacked ;— provided  only  It  was  ignored.  It  may  be 
conceived,  therefore,  that  Constantine  might  be  easily  satisfied  with  a  confession  of 
faith  from  Arius  similar  to  that  which  he  had  handed  over  to  him  on  the  former  occa- 
sion. Besides,  how  insafllcient  is  the  voucher  which  Socrates  gives  for  the  truth  of 
this  story !  That  Arius  had  at  that  time  drawn  up  a  confession  of  faith  and  given  his 
oath  to  it,  this  Socrates  knew  from  letters  of  the  emperor  himself;  and  this,  tlferefore, 
was  an  undeniable  fact.  But  the  rest  he  had  derived  fW>m  the  roost  impure  of  all 
sources,  from  mere  hearsay,— Jk«^.  If,  then,  we  had  only  1hi$  account  of  the  matter, 
we  might  even  then  be  enabled  to  infer,  that  the  confession  of  faith  subscribed  by 
Arius  was  in  no  sense  the  Nicene  creed,  but  that,  merely  in  flattery  to  the  reputation 
of  Constantine  for  orthodoxy,  it  was  converted  into  the  Nicene  creed,  and  that  on 
this  was  fastened  the  charge  of  deception  against  the  heretic.  This  conjecture  re- 
specting the  true  history  of  the  matter,  to  which  the  analysis  of  Socrates'  account 
would  itself  conduct  us,  is  confirmed  by  consulting  the  report  of  Athanasius.  In  his 
eptstola  ad  episcopos  JEgyptl  et  Libye,  §  18,  he  says,  Arius,  when  called  upon  by  the 
empero^  to  present  a  confession  of  his  faith,  concealed  hypocritically  his  godless  way 
of  thinking  under  simple  expressions,  borrowed   from  the  scriptures;  "E^im^t*  i 
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Constantine  being  now  perfectly  convinced  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
Arius,  the  latter  was  to  be  solemnly  received  back  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  church  at  the  celebration  of  public  worship  in  Con- 
stantinople. It  happened  to  be  a  Sabbath  (Saturday),  on  which 
(lay,  as  well  as  Sunday,  public  worship  was  held  at  Constanti- 
nople (see  above).  Alexander  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  a  zea- 
lous advocate  of  the  Homoousion,  resolutely  refused  to  admit  him. 
But  the  patrons  of  Arius,  among  the  ecclesiastical  court  party, 
threatened  to  bring  it  about  forcibly,  by  an  imperial  command, 
on  the  following  day.  Alexander  was  thus  thrown  into  great 
perplexity  and  embarrassment.  He  prostrated  himself,  as  it  is  re- 
lated, on  the  pavement  before  the  altar,  and  prayed  God  either  to 
remove  him  from  this  life,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  act 
contrary  to  his  conscience,  or  else  to  remove  Arius ;  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  not  a  very  Christian  prayer.  On  the 
evening  of  this  same  day,  Arius  suddenly  died.'     Well  might  this 

«»» y^a^f  fnfdMTu.  urXm  xmiif  Im  >  ty(c^jk/Affx.  And  when  the  emperor  thereopon  required 
him  to  take  an  oath  that  he  had  nothing  else  in  his  mind,  he  swore  Uiat  be  had  never 
otherwise  taught  or  conceived.  In  the  same  manner  he  speaks  in  the  epistola  ad  Se- 
rapionem,  §  2,  with  this  difference  only,  that  he  represents  him  here  as  swearing  that 
he  had  not  really  taught  those  doctrines,  of  which  the  Bishop  Alexander  had  accused 
him.  At  all  events,  it  is  evident  that  Athanasius  brings  against  Arius  the  charge  of 
deception  and  hypocrisy  in  a  way  altogether  unjustifiable,  when  he  proceeds  on  the 
false  assumption,  ttiat  Arius  was  obliged  to  understand  the  words  of  Scripture  in  which 
he  expressed  his  confession,  precisely  after  the  same  manner  as  he  himself  (Athana- 
sius)  understood  them ;  and  that,  in  swearing  to  the  doptripes  therein  expressed,  he 
therefore  incurred  the  guilt  of  hypocrisy  and  perjury.  The  fact  having  now  been 
once  assumed,  that  Arius,  in  this  case,  descended  to  trickery,  and  the  confession  of 
faith  then  drawn  up  by  him  having  been  lost,  the  Nicene  creed  was  easily  substituted 
in  its  place,  and  the  way  in  which  the  heretic  had  managed  to  deceive  was  ever  liable 
to  receive  new  decorations.  We  might  even  be  tempted  to  Venture  a  step  farther. 
The  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  the  Hrst  time  by  Arius,  agrees  so  perfectly  with  all 
the  characters  which  Athanasius  in  the  passage  above  cited  ascribes  to  the  second, 
that  we  might  believe  that  there  had  been  but  this  one  confession  of  faith ;  and  that 
either  Athanasius,  failing  to  express  himself  in  those  passages  with  chronological  ac- 
curacy, had  transposed  the  confession  of  faith  which  Arius  presented  immediately 
after  his  return  from  exile,  on  his  first  residence  at  Constantinople,  to  his  second  resi- 
dence in  the  same  city ;  or  Socrates  committed  an  anachronism  in  making  Arius  pre- 
sent such  a  confession  of  faith  directly  on  his  first  residence  at  Constantinople. 

1  Here,  too,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  exaggeration  of  rumour.  According  to  So  - 
crates*  report,  the  death  occurred  while  Arius  was  proceeding  in  triumph  firom  the 
imperial  palace.  On  his  way  to  the  church,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  extreme 
pain,  accompanied  with  relaxation  of  the  bowels :  in  discharging  from  them,  he  ex- 
pired. The  last-mentioned  fact  had  some  foundation ;  but  the  order  of  time  has  been 
altered  to  favour  the  miraculous  aspect  of  the  occurrence ;  for,  according  to  the  re* 
port  of  Atlianasius,  the  death  of  Arius  took  place  on  the  evening  of  this  Sabbath. 
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turn  jof  events,  which  no  human  sagacity  could  have  foreseen,  be 
r^arded  as  demonstrating  the  vanity  of  all  human  machinations, 
since  all  that  which  was  to  be  enforced  by  imperial  power  was 
thus  finstrated  at  a  blow.    But  it  showed  a  sad  want  of  Christian 
charity,  when  men  were  seen  triumphing  over  the  sudden  death 
of  the  supposed  blasphemer,  as  a  divine  judgment.     It  argued 
narrow-minded  presumption,  that  they  should  think  of  measuring 
the  unsearchable  ways  of  holy,  all-wise,  and  eternal  love,  accord- 
ing to  visible  appearances  and  by  the  standard  of  human  passions 
and  prejudices ;  should  be  disposed  to  see,  in  this  event,  a  decla- 
rative sentence  from  on  high,  deciding  between  truth  and  error, 
a  divine  judgment  on  perjury  and  impiety ;  when  the  truth  was, 
that  Arius  erred  from  honest  conviction ;  that  he  had  sworn  to 
nothing  but  what  he  sincerely  believed ;  and  that  he  may  pos- 
sibly have  had,  at  least  in  his  internal  life,  more  of  the  Christian 
temper,  than  exhibited  itself  in  the  defective  exposition  of  his  be- 
lief.   Even  Athanasius  was,  in  this  instance,  borne  along  with 
the  prevailing  current  of  opinion  in  his  age ;  yet  we  remark  with 
pleasure,  that  when  he  was  about  to  describe  the  death  of  Arius, 
as  connected  with  this  controversy,  his  Christian  feelings  recoiled. 
Thmuis,  the  Bishop  of  Serapion,  having  made  several  inquiries  of 
him  respecting  the  Arian  controversy,  and  also^  respecting  the 
death  of  Arius,  be  declared  that  to  the  first  he  had  cheerfully  re- 
plied, but  to  the  last  not  without  a  struggle ;  for  he  feared  lest  it 
might  seem  as  if  he  triumphed  over  the  death  of  the  man.    And 
in  anoth9r  place,  he  introduces  this  account  with  a  remark  which 
surely  ought  to  have  led  him  to  suppress  it  altogether  :* — "  Death 
is  the  common  lot  of  all  men.    We  should  never  triumph  over 
the  death  of  any  man,  even  though  he  be  our  enemy ;  since  no 
one  can  know  but  that  before  evening  the  same  lot  may  be  his 
own."     The  adherents  of  Arius,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  to 
account  for  his  sudden  demise  by  a  supernatural  cause  of  another 
kind,  which  implicated  their  opponents.    They  spread  it  abroad 
that  Arius  had  been  cut  off  by  the  sorceries  of  his  enemies.* 
This  accusation  is  of  some  importance,  as  it  shows  there  was  no 
possible  ground  for  suspecting  that  he  was  poisoned^ 

With  the  death  of  Arius,  this  contest  could  not  cease ;  for  the 

\  Ad  episcopos  iBgypti  et  Libys,  g  19. 
'  3o^ni.  hist.  eccle8»  1.  iU  c.  29. 
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])er8onal  character  of  the  man  had  little  to  do  with  it.  It  was, 
in  truth,  a  contest  between  different  doctrinal  tendencies  spring- 
ing up  out  of  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  to  the  out- 
break of  which  Arius  had  only  given  the  first  impulse ;  and  it  was 
not  until  this  conteH  itself  had  been  decided,  that  peace  could  be 
restored  again  to  the  church.  Add  to  this,  that  the  contest  be- 
tween proper  Arianism  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Homoousion 
gradually  passed  over  into  the  contest  between  the  major  part  of 
the  Eastern  church,  and  the  minority  who  adhered  firmly  to  the 
Homoousion  creed.  The  death  of  Arius  made  a  difference  in  but 
one  respect,  that  while  before  several  important  men  of  the 
middle  party  above  described  had  been  deterred,  by  their  per- 
sonal interest  in  favour  of  Arius,  from  distinctly  condemning  his 
peculiar  doctrines,  they  now  hesitated  no  longer  to  renounce  all 
manner  of  connection  with  him,  so  as  to  be  able  simply  to  declare 
— what  to  them  seemed  the  only  important  thing — iJieir  opposi- 
tion to  the  Homoousion.  In  addition  to  this,  another  event, 
connected  with  consequences  of  more  universal  moment,  soon  en- 
sued,— the  death  of  Constantine,  in  337.  His  son,  Constantius, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  empire  of  the  East,  was  inclined,  even 
much  more  than  his  father  had  been,  to  intermeddle  with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  church.  The  Emperor  Constantine  had  not, 
at  least,  in  the  theologian  forgotten  the  emperor, — had  not  lost 
sight  of  the  political  interest,  in  his  concern  for  matters  of  doc- 
trine. But  this  easily  came  to  be  the  case  with  Constantius.  If 
Constantine  had,  for  a  moment,  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
too  warm  a  participation  in  theological  controversies,  yet,  after 
he  was  made  aware  of  the  mischievous  consequences  of  such  a 
course,  he  soon  reverted  to  the  principle  of  holding  fast  simply  to 
the  interests  of  peace  and  quiet  It  was  not  so  with  Constantius. 
The  latter  engaged  in  doctrinal  controversies  in  the  same  way  as 
if  he  were  a  bishop,  onl/' clothed  with  the  power  of  an  emperor. 
His  mistake  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  his  princely  authority — 
which  he  extended  to  things  lying  beyond  its  rightful  province- 
brought  its  own  punishment  along  with  it ;  for,  while  he  imagined 
everything  was  directed  by  his  own  will,  he  was  only  the  servant 
of  others,  who  knew  how  to  govern  him,*  and  particularly  of  the 

■  Athanas.  hi»t  Arianor.  ad  monachoa.  §  70.    Mir'  UivA'fM  rx^ftmrH  »mi  Mftmrt 
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ettnuehsj  who,  in  their  capacity  of  chamberlains/  possessed  un- 
bounded power  at  his  court.*  Now  it  was  precisely  in  tliis  quar- 
ter that  the  Anti-Nicene  party  acquired  the  greatest  influence. 
That  very  Arian  presbyter,  for  instance,  who  stood  so  high  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  had  handed  over  his  will 
to  his  son  Constantius,  and  thus  opened  for  himself  a  way  of  ac- 
cess to  the  latter.  He  was  attached  to  the  coart,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  over  to  the  interests  of  his  own  system  of  faith  the 
first  chamberlain  Eusebius,  and  by  his  means  the  other  eunuchs, 
the  empress,  and  finally  the  emperor  himself.*  Thus  the  doctrinal 
controversies  of  the  day  became  the  fashionable  topic  of  conver- 
sation at  court.  Hence,  it  spread  to  the  people  of  high  rank,  and 
then  still  lower  down  ;  so  that,  as  Socrates  expresses  it,  a  war  of 
dialectics  was  carried  on  in  every  femily ;  or,  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
relates,  the  Homoousion  came  to  be  discussed  in  the  bakers'  shops, 
at  the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  and  even  in  the  market  for 
old  clothes.  These  eflects,  however,  did  not  develop  themselves 
in  their  whole  extent,  till  at  a  somewhat  later  period.^ 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  change  of  government  was, 
that  Constantine  the  younger,  who  had  obtained  the  government 
over  a  part  of  the  West,  sent  back  Athanasius  once  more  to 
Alexandria,  with  a  letter  to  his  community,  in  which  he  declared 
that  his  father  had  already  entertained  the  same  purpose,  and 
had  been  prevented  from  executing  it  only  by  his  death.  Atha^ 
nasius  was  received  by  his  community  with  enthusiastic  expres- 
sions of  love,  and  entered  once  more,  with  his  wonted  zeal,  into 
his  former  field  of  labour.  He  could  not  fail,  however,  to  come 
into  frequent  collision  with  the  small  remaining  party  of  the 


>  Pnepositi  sacri  cobiculi. 

*  Athanas.  I.  C.     WXXm  tl,  f^XXt  U  ti  SXm  iXri*  ivv«vx«'  '«C^  Kmrrmtrim  rmi  wAwrm 

s  Socrat.  U.  2. 

*  A  remarkably  ririd  picture  of  this  rage  for  doctrinal  dispute  among  all  ranks  of 
people  in  Constantinople,  is  drawn  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  his  Oratio  de  Deitate  Filii 
et  Spiritos  Sancti,  T.  iii.  f.  466 :  **  Erery  comer  and  nook  of  the  city  is  full  of  men  who 
discoss  incomprehensible  subjects ;  the  streets,  the  markets,  the  people  who  sell  old 
clothes,  those  who  sit  at  the  tables  of  the  money  changers,  those  who  deal  in  provisions. 
Ask  a  man  how  many  oboli  it  comes  to,  he  gives  you  a  specimen  of  dogmatizing  on 
generated  and  nngenerated  being.  Inquire  the  price  of  bread,  you  are  answered, 
'  The  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son,  and  the  Son  subordinate  to  the  Father.'  Ask  if 
the  bath  is  ready,  and  yoo  are  answered, '  The  Son  of  God  was  created  from  nothing.' " 
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Arians  and  the  Meletians.  The  enemies  of  Athanasius^  who,  at 
the  synod  of  Tyre,  had  pronounced  upon  him  the  sentence  of  de- 
position, and  who  still  revised  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  regular 
bishop,  strove  to  kindle  the  fires  of  discord  into  a  fiercer  flame. 
They  had  given  to  the  Arian  party,  as  their  bishop,  a  presbyter 
named  Pistus,  who  never  succeeded,  however,  in  establishing  his 
own  authority,  They  afterwards  accused  Athanasius  of  resorting 
to  violence  at  his  restoration, — of  procuring  executions  and  the 
infliction  of  civil  penalties,  and  of  employing  for  this  purpose  the 
provincial  magistrates  as  his  instruments.  But  the  friends  of 
Athanasius^  were  enabled  to  show,  that  what  was  imputed 
to  him  had  been  done  by  the  provincial  magistrates,  indepen- 
dently of  Athanasius,  while  he  was  still  on  his  journey,  and  with- 
out any  connection  whatever  with  the  doctrinal  controversies : 
and,  beyond  question,  the  passion  and  rancour  of  a  portion  of  his 
antagonists  prepared  them  to  believe  anything.  Meantime,  the 
last-mentioned  party,  assured  of  their  power  over  the  Emperor 
Constantius,  took  advantage  of  a  festival  at  the  dedication  of  a 
church  recently  erected  by  him  at  Antioch,  to  open  there,  in  the 
year  341,  a  new  ecclesiastical  assembly.  Here  the  sentence  of 
deposition,  previously  passed  upon  Athanasius,  was  confirmed, 
partly  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  allowed  himself,  after  having 
been  removed  by  a  spiritual  tribunal,  to  be  restored  to  his 
place,  without  any  new  ecclesiastical  inquiry,  and  barely  by  the 
secular  power,^ — although  Athanasius  had  not  recognized  that 
former  council  as  a  regular  spiritual  tribunal,  and  although  his 
opponents  did  not  scruple,  in  other  matters,  to  carry  out  many  of 
their  measures  by  the  hand  of  regular  powef, — and  in  part  by 
bringing  up  several  new  charges  against  him.  As  it  was  known 
how  confidently  Athanasius  might  rely  on  having  the  countenance 
of  the  Western  church,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Homoousion 
predominated ;  how  much  sympathy  he  met  with  during  his  first 
residence  there,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  Constantius  did  not 
extend  into  the  West ;  it  must  have  been  feared,  that  what  was 
undertaken  to  be  done  against  Athanasius  would  occasion  a 
breach  between  the  two  churches  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 


1  See  tlie  Alexandrian  synodal  letter,  apolog.  contra  Arian.  §  8. 
>  To  this  the  twelfth  canon  of  this  council  refers. 
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This  it  was  desired,  if  possible,  to  avoid.     Delegates  therefore 
were  sent  to  the  Western  Emperor  Constans,  and  to  the  Bishop 
Julias,  of  Rome.    These  delegates  set  forth  the  charges  which 
had  been  laid  against  Athanasius,  and  sought  to  gain  the  assent 
of  the  Koman  bishop,  and  through  him,  of  the  more  important 
bishops  of  the  West.     But  Athanasius  also  sent  some  presbyters 
of  his  own  clergy  to  Rome,  to  defend  him  against  these  charges. 
Tbej  succeeded  in  refuting  the  accusations ;  and  the  deputies  of 
the  other  party,  in  their  embarrassment,  let  fall  certain  expres- 
sions which  the  Roman  bishop^  could,  at  least,  so  interpret  as  if 
they  had  appealed  to  the  decision  of  a  new  and  larger  synod. 
He  at  once  accepted  this  appeal ;  for  very  welcome  to  him  was 
such  an  opportunity  of  establishing  his  own  supreme  judicial 
authority.    He  invited  both  parties,  by  their  delegates,  to  present 
their  cause  before  a  synod  to  be  assembled  under  his  own  presi- 
dency.    But  it  had  never  entered  the  thoughts  of  the  dominant 
party  among  the  Orientals  to  concede  to  him  any  such  supreme 
judicial  authority.    They  looked  upon  it  as  a  very  strange  affair, 
that  he  should  so  have  misunderstood  them.    As  their  predecessors 
bad  not  obtruded  themselves,  in  the  Novatian  disputes,  as  judges 
over  the  Western  church,  so  neither  did  it  become  him  to  ob- 
trude himself  as  a  judge  in  these  controversies  of  the  Eastern 
church:  he  was  not  to  suppose,  that,  because  he  presided  as 
bishop  over  a  larger  city,  that  he  was  on  that  account  of  any 
more  consequence  than  other  bishops,* 

Meanwhile,  as  the  above-mentioned  Pistus  found  it  impossible 


>  We  hmve  in  this  case,  to  be  sore,  only  the  report  of  one  party ;  viz.,  the  Roman - 
Athanasian. 

>  To  this  objection  the  Roman  bishop,  Julias,  gave  a  very  adroit  and  iceen  reply, 
which  doubtless  most  liave  been  felt  by  many  of  these  bishops,  whose  unclerical  ambi- 
tion interested  them  so  mnch  in  the  business  of  exchanging  their  bishoprics  in  small 
towns  for  those  in  the  principal  cities  and  capitals ;  as,  for  example,  Eusebius  of 
Ntcomedia,  who  contrived  to  get  liis  bishopric  of  Berytus  in  Phoenicia  exchanged  for 
that  of  Nicomedia,  once  the  imperial  seat  of  the  East  Roman  Empire,  and  then  this 
Usbopric  for  that  of  Constantinople.  "  If  yon  really  consider,**  ho  writes  to  them, 
%6,  **  the  dignity  of  the  bishops  to  be  eqoal ;  and  if,  as  yon  write,  you  do  not  esti- 
mate bishops  by  the  greatness  of  the  cities  where  they  preside,  then  he  to  whom  a 
small  town  has  been  entrusted  should  remain  in  the  place  to  which  he  was  appointed, 
and  neither  despise  the  flock  committed  to  his  care,  nor  pass  over  to  those  which 
have  not  been  entrusted  to  him ;  thus  despising  the  honour  which  God  confers  on 
him  (1  soppoae  that  in  this  place  the  word  l«W  must  have  fallen  out  after  e^^uW), 
and  betraying  a  thirst  for  the  vain  honour  that  comes  from  man.** 
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to  acquire  any  authority  at  Alexandria,  having  been  perhaps 
from  the  first  jostled  along  to  that  office  by  the  intrigues  of  a  few, 
the  bishops  who  were  now  assembled  at  Antioch  named  as  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  in  place  of  Athanasius,  a  certain  Cappadocian  of 
a  violent  and  headstrong  temper,  by  the  name  of  Gregorius.  In 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  he  was  installed  as  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria by  an  armed  force ;  and  those  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge him  were  treated  as  rebels  against  the  imperial  authority. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  community  being  strongly  attached  to 
Athanasius,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  spiritual  father,  while 
the  civil  and  military  authorities,  who  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween this  business  and  any  other  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
perform  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  proceeded  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  the  bishop  who  had  been  thrust  upon  the  people,  various 
acts  of  insurrectionary  violence  would  naturally  be  the  result.  Tlie 
places  which  had  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  God  of 
peace  were  profaned  by  the  rudest  passions.  Amid  these  scenes 
of  disorder,  the  persecuted  Athanasius  had  still  time  to  escape. 
He  repaired,  at  first,  to  a  place  of  concealment  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alexandria.  From  this  spot,  he  issued  a  circular  letter 
to  all  the  bishops,  in  which  he  described  in  strong  colours  the 
illegality  and  injustice  of  all  the  proceedings  against  him.  Next, 
in  compliance  with  an  invitation  of  the  Bishop  Julius,  he  repaired 
to  Rome.  There,  by  a  synod  convened  near  the  close  of  the 
year  342,  he  was  recognized  as  a  regular  bishop,  having  resided 
for  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  Rome ;  and  no  delegates 
from  the  part  of  the  Orientals,  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  tri- 
bunal erected  by  the  Roman  bishop,  having  appeared  to  prove 
the  charges  laid  against  him.  The  Roman  bishop  announced  to 
them  this  decision  in  a  letter,  which  was  written  with  the  feeling 
of  superiority  that  springs  from  the  consciousness  of  right  in 
opposition  to  illegal,  arbitrary  will. 

All  the  opponents  of  Athanasius  being  looked  upon  by  the 
Western  church  as  Arians,  they  were  now  solicitous  to  vindicate 
themselves  from  this  reproach ;  and  many  of  them,  without  doubt, 
as  plainly  appears  indeed  from  their  own  avowal,  were  in  no  wise 
devoted  to  the  strictly  Ariau  doctrines;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  not  in  favour  of  the  Nicene  creed.  The  hier- 
archical spirit  was  expressed  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  in 
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the  introdacfdon  to  the  first  confession  drawn  up  at  Antioch, 
where  the  bishops  all^e  the  following  as  a  reason  whj  they 
oonld  not  be  called  Arians :  '^  How  possibly  could  we,  who  are 
bishops,  follow  the  leading  of  a  presbyter  I " '  Very  justly,  however, 
could  the  majority  of  them  say,  that  from  Anus  they  had  received 
no  new  doctrines  of  faith ;  but  rather,  after  a  previous  examina- 
tion of  his  faith,  had  admitted  him  to  church  fellowship.  At  as- 
semblies convened  at  Antioch  in  the  years  341  and  345,  five  creeds 
were  drawn  up,  one  after  the  other.  It  was  agreed  to  condemn  the 
peculiar  Arian  formulas,  whereby  the  Son  of  God  was  placed  in 
the  class  of  created  beings,  and  whereby  a  beginning  of  existence 
was  ascribed  to  him ;  and  to  assert,  in  the  strongest  terms,  a 
nmilarity  of  essence  between  the  Son  and  the  Father.  There 
still  remained  but  two  points  of  difierence  betwixt  the  doctrines 
here  expressed  by  the  Eastern  bishops,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Nicene  council,  understood  according  to  their  logical  connection ; 
— the  recognition  of  the  unity  of  essence,  or  identity  of  essence, 
in  contradistinction  to  resemblance  of  essence — against  which 
latter  conception  Athanasius  remarked,  with  great  logical  acute- 
ness,  that  it  was  not  applicable  to  the  relation  to  God  at  all,  but 
applied  only  to  the  relation  of  temporal  and  earthly  things  to  each 
other — and  a  doctrine  of  a  generation  of  the  Logos  having  its 
ground  in  the  divine  essence,  not  conditioned  on  any  single  act  of 
the  divine  will,  but  rather  preceding  all  individual  acts  of  the  Di- 
vine will.*  The  Western  bishops  did  not  proceed  to  discuss  and 
compare  these  confessions  of  faith,  but  simply  stood  fast  by  the 
council  of  Nice.  Indeed,  they  were  inclined  to  consider  all  the 
opponents  of  Athanasius  in  the  East  as  Arians,  and  to  suspect  an 
Arian  element  in  all  their  confessions  of  faith.     The  difierence  of 

*  Aoeordiiig  to  the  Athmnasian  system,  the  fbHowiag  dilemma  neoessarily  presents 
itself:  eitlier  the  Logos  is  pbu^d  on  an  equality  with  the  creatures  prodaeed  by  a 
partkinJar  flat  of  the  divine  will  out  of  nothing,  or  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  with 
the  diTine  essence,  his  generation  proceeding  from  the  essence  of  God,  and  being  as 
inseparable  lh>m  it  as  his  holiness,  wisdom,  etc.  All  that  God  wills  and  decrees,  he 
wills  and  decrees  in  the  Logos  as  such.  This  distinction  Athanasius  considered  ne- 
eeasary,  not  for  the  popular  exposition  of  doctrine,  but  for  the  systematic  exhibition 
of  it.  But  to  the  mi^or  portion  of  the  Eastern  church-teachers  these  propositions 
appeared  offensiTe ;  (or,  from  misconception  and  want  of  the  gift  for  speculative  ap- 
prehsniion,  thej  were  led  to  suppose  that  God  was  thereby  subjected  to  constraint  or 
natural  necessity.     In  the  /tmnf^^ixt  l*(krts  at  Antioch,  those  therefore  were  ex- 

prtasly  OOndeilined  who  taught :  "On  ti  fimfX^ru  •v^i  $t\^^  {^^fynn  ««»  v^r  i  irmr^. 
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languages,  moreover,  stood  in  the  way  of  their  coming  to  any  mu- 
tual uTiderstanding ;  the  Greek  language  not  being,  at  the  present 
time,  so  generally  understood  among  the  people  of  the  West  as  it 
had  been  in  former  days. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Soman  church,  the  two  emperors, 
Constantius  and  Constans,  were  induced  to  unite  in  calling  a  ge- 
neral council  to  meet  at  the  city  of  Sardica  in  Iliyria,  in  the  year 
347,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  these  disputed  questions,  and  of 
healing  the  breach  which  now  existed  between  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  churches.  Of  the  Orientals,  comparatively  but  a 
few  attended ;  partly,  because  they  took  no  special  interest  in  the 
disputes ;  partly,  because  they  had  no  desire  of  joining  in  common 
deliberation  with  clergy  of  the  West ;  and  in  part,  because  the 
distance  was  inconvenient  for  them.  There  were  present  but 
seventy-six  of  the  Eastern,  and  more  than  three  hundred  of  the 
Western  bishops.  Where  party  interests  were  so  opposite,  and 
the  excitement  of  feelings  was  so  great  on  both  sides,  it  was  im- 
possible to  efiect  a  union  :  the  meeting  served  rather  to  make  the 
breach  still  more  marked  and  decided  than  it  was  before.  The 
bishops  of  the  West  having  demanded  that  Athanasius  and  his 
friends  should  be  allowed  to  attend  the  assembly  as  regular 
bishops,  and  those  of  the  East  having  refused  to  grant  this,  a 
total  rupture  took  place  between  the  two  parties.  The  Western 
bishops  continued  to  hold  their  session  at  Sardica ;  the  Orientals 
drew  ofi*  to  Philippopolis,  in  Thrace.  The  latter  there  renewed 
their  sentence  of  deposition  against  Athanasius  and  his  friends, 
and  extended  it  also  to  the  Roman  Bishop  Julius ;  and  again  com- 
posed a  new  symbol  of  faith. ^ 

>  According  to  the  report  of  Socrates,  they  expressed  therein  the  doctrine  of  the  A»^ 
lAfi  xa,T*  •vrmv,  therefore  the  proper  Arianism.  In  this  case,  we  mast  suppose,  that 
not  the  Semi-Arians,  as  in  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  at  Antioch,  but  the  proper 
Arians  here  had  the  preponderance ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  endeavoor  here,  as  it  bad 
been  there,  to  lessen  the  doctrinal  differences  between  the  churches  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West,  but  rather  to  express  them  in  the  most  marked  manner.  The  fsct,  how- 
eyer,  appears  otherwise,  according  to  the  report  of  Sozomen  (3, 11),  who,  nothwith- 
standing  it  was  his  nsoal  practice  to  follow  Socrates,  yet  in  the  present  case  appeals 
to  the  synodal  letter  appended  to  the  confession  of  faith.  By  his  account  tkis  latter 
seems  to  have  borne  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Antiochian  symbol,  and  to  hav« 
sprang  out  of  the  same  doctrinal  interests:  for  the  Homoonsion  is  not  mentioiMd; 
the  anathema  is  pronounced  on  those  who  supposed  three  gods,  or  identified  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  and  also  on  those  who  taught  that  there  had  been  a  time  when 
the  Son  of  God  did  not  yet  exist.    Here,  then,  also,  we  find  nothing,  it  is  true,  which 
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The  council  of  Sardica,  on  the  other  hand,  confirmed  the  deci- 
sions which  had  been  ahready  made  by  the  Roman  synod.  A  few 
among  the  assembled  bishops  had,  moreover,  proposed  a  new  con- 
fesabn  of*  faith  in  opposition  to  Arlanism/  extending  not  solely 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  but  also  to  the  doctrine  of  his 
becoming  man,  and  to  the  relation  of  the  divine  and  human  na- 
tures in  Christ  to  each  other.  But,  by  the  wisdom  of  such  men 
as  Athauasius,  who  did  not  wish  to  furnish  occasion  for  new  con- 
troversies, but  only  to  hold  fast  the  essential  thing  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  divinity,  just  as  it  had  been  expressed  in  the 
Nicene  creed,  it  was  so  managed  that  this  confession  was  rejected, 
and  it  was  declared,  that  the  custom  of  the  Arians  to  multiply 
and  alter  confessions  of  faith  should  not  be  followed.*  The  only 
consequence,  for  the  present,  which  resulted  from  this  issue  of  the 
council  of  Sardica,  was,  that  the  bond  of  fellowship  between  the 
two  churches  was  completely  severed.  But  subsequently,  the 
council  sent  delegates  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  to  the 
Emperor  Constantius  the  cause  of  the  exiled  bishops  of  the  East. 
Meanwhile,  the  Western  Emperor  Constans  endeavoured  to  conci- 
liate his  brother  to  the  party  of  Athanasius.  The  Oriental  court- 
party  ruined  their  own  cause  by  exposing  the  mean  intrigues  of 
some  of  their  leaders,  of  whom  Constantius  himself  began  to  be 
ashamed ;  and  the  ferments  among  the  ever-turbulent  people  of 
Alexandria,  who  were  longing  after  their  beloved  Athanasius,  and 
who  had  become  still  more  irritated  by  the  atrocious  acts  of 
Gregory, — these  ferments,  which  finally,  in  349,  led  to  the  assas- 
sination of  Gregory,  doubtless  aroused  the  political  anxieties  of 
the  emperor.  All  these  things  co-operated  to  prepare  the  way 
fiir  a  change  in  the  Eastern  church.'     Constantius  wrote  to  Atha- 

IIm  proper  Arians  might  not  have  sobscribed ;  and  perhaps  it  may  hare  been,  that 
tlM  proper  Arian  party  had  in  the  present  case  posMssed  greater  influeuce  than  they 
did  in  the  drawing  op  of  the  sereral  Antiochian  creeds. 

'  This  may  be  found  in  Theodoret  i.  S. 

>  Athanasii  torn  as  ad  Antiochen.  §  6.     'hm,  u^  «-{if«r4f  )i^  rmt  i#iX«vri  ^ixxtnne 

*  Socrates,  Sosomen,  and  Philostorgins,  represent  the  matter  as  if  the  Emperor 
Goostaos  bad  procored  the  recall  of  Athanasius,  by  threatening  to  bring  about  bis  re- 
storation to  Alexandria  by  force  of  arms.  Uuqaestionably  this  account  is  confirmed 
by  certain  faidications  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  which  presup- 
pose  s«ch  a  connection  of  erents.  Lucifer  of  Calaris  (Cagliari),  says,  in  his  I.  i.  pro 
Athanasio,  c.  35,  that  if  Athana^os  were  really  a  heretic,  it  would  be  no  sufficient  ex- 
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nasius,  who  perhaps  could  not  be  so  easily  induced  to  place  confi- 
dence in  the  emperor's  promises,  three  letters,  in  which  he  invited 
him  to  return  back  to  his  bishopric ;  and,  in  349,  Athanasius  ac- 
tually retimied,  and  was  received  by  his  flock  with  great  demon- 
strations of  joy.  But  in  the  same  year  in  which  Athanasius  came 
back  to  Alexandria,  a  political  change  occurred  which  was  un- 
favourable to  him.  He  lost  his  patron,  the  Emperor  Constans, 
who  was  assassinated  by  the  usurper  Magnentius.  Now,  inas- 
much as  it  was  only  a  combination  of  circumstances  that  had  co- 

cnse  for  CoDstantius,  that  he  bad  been  moved  to  recall  him  through  the  fear  of  being 
involved  in  a  war  with  his  brother  Constans.  Again,  Athanasius  was,  at  an  early 
period,  accused  by  his  enemies  of  attempting  to  create  enmity  between  the  Emperor 
Constans  and  his  brother  Constantius.  Apolog.  ad  Constant.  §  3.  Theodoret,  it  is 
true,  mentions  also  the  threats  of  Constans  against  his  brother,  but  attributes  the 
change  of  feeling  in  that  emperor  towards  the  Athanasian  party,  to  the  fact  that  Con- 
stantius discovered  the  base  intrigues  of  the  worthless  Arian  bishop,  Stephanus  of 
Antioch,  against  Euphrates,  Bishop  of  Cologne.  Athanasius,  in  his  hist.  Arianor.  ad 
monachos,  §  20,  21,  simply  remarks,  that  Constans  had  given  to  the  two  bishops  who 
had  been  sent  from  the  council  of  Sardica  to  Constantius,  a  letter  of  recommendation ; 
but  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  consequence  of  that  discovery  made  at  Antioch,  that  Con* 
stantius  was  brought  to  his  senses.  Hence  he,  in  the  first  place,  forbade  the  perseca- 
tions  gouig  on  against  the  Athanasians  at  Alexandria;  and  then,  ten  months  later, 
after  the  assassination  of  Gregory  at  Alexandria,  recalled  Athanasius  to  that  city. 
Still,  however,  the  silence  of  Athanasius  would  prove  nothing  against  the  troth  of  the 
al>ove  mentioned  account ;  for  he  would  naturally  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  a  fact ' 
which  might  have  served  as  a  confirmation  of  the  suspicion  set  afloat  against  himself, 
that  he  fomented  enmity  between  the  two  brothers.  It  is  true,  Constantius  himself 
teems  to  testify,  in  his  first  letter  to  Athanasius,  that  he  had  resolved  on  recalling 
him  at  his  own  motion ;  and  he  says,  indeed,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  write  to  Con- 
stans, with  a  view  to  obtain  his  consent  to  the  proposed  recall.  But  it  is  plain  of  it- 
self, that  this  pubUc  declaration  of  a  supreme  magistrate  meant  but  little ;  and  since, 
at  all  events,  even  according  to  the  report  of  Athanasius,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 
Constans  had  backed  the  demand  of  the  council  for  the  recall  of  Athanasius,  with  his 
letter  of  recommendation,  the  application  of  Constantius  to  his  brother  for  the  recaH 
of  Athanasius,  could  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  formal  proceeding.  Besides,  Con- 
stantius, although  compelled  to  take  this  step,  would  naturally  be  unwilling  to  have  it 
appear  that  he  acted  by  compulsion.  Constantius  himself  declared,  in  a  document 
addressed  to  the  Alexandrians,  after  the  assassination  of  Constans,  that  he  had  re- 
called Athanasius  to  Alexandria  out  of  respect  to  his  deceased  brother.  Hist.  Arian. 
ad  monachos,  §  50.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  Constans  was  actually  on  the  pohit  of 
engaging  in  a  war  for  this  purpose,  or  that  Constantius  should  have  felt  so  much  ap- 
prehension from  a  mere  threat  of  his  unwarlike  brother ;  unless  we  are  willing  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  former  had  to  fear  the  landing  of  troops  by  his  brother  in  Alexandria, 
on  account  of  the  exasperated  state  of  feeling  which  then  existed  among  the  people. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see,  also,  that  the  enemies  of  Athanasius  would  take  pains  to  spread 
the  rumour  that  he  had  persuaded  Constans  to  threaten  war  against  his  brother ; 
and  that  others  would  repeat  it  after  them,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  more  brilliant 
colouring  to  the  zeal  of  Constans  for  pure  doctrine.  The  most  probable  suppositKMi 
of  all  is,  that  different  causes  were  here  combined  tog^ether. 
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operated  to  produce  a  momentary  change^  without  much  founda- 
tion for  it,  in  the  disposition  of  Constantius  towards  Athanasius ; 
— as  the  flatterers  of  the  Arian  court-party,  favoured  by  the 
eunuchs  and  chamberlains  of  the  palace,  ever  found  it  more  easy 
to  gain  the  emperor^s  ear,  than  Athanasius,  whose  obstinacy  made 
him  an  object  of  suspicion  :^ — it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  attacks  upon  him  were  soon  renewed.  Ecclesiastical  and 
political  charges  were  laid  against  him  at  once.  It  was  asserted, 
that,  fof  the  purpose  of  deposing  bishops  who  had  been  accused 
of  some  Anti-Nicene  doctrine,  he  had  stretched  his  ecclesiastical 
power  beyond  all  lawful  bounds ; — that  he  had  held  divine  ser- 
vice on  the  Easter  festival  in  a  large  church  at  Alexandria,'  be- 
fore its  consecration  had  been  finished  by  the  emperor's  commahd ; 
and  especially  that  he  had  intermeddled  with  political  affairs  in 
which  he  had  no  concern,  and  endeavoured  to  involve  the  emperor 
in  a  quarrel  with  his  brother  Constans/  Various  precautionary 
steps,  however,  were  taken  before  they  ventured  to  attack  di- 
rectly this  important  man  himself.  The  first  attack  was  directed 
against  two  church-teachers,  Mardsllus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Ga- 
latia,  and  Photinus,  Bishop  of  Sirmium  in  Lower  Pannonia,  of 
whom  the  former  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Athanasian  party.  It  was  easy  to  fix  suspicion 
on  the  latter,  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  the  first,  and  thus 
accuse  them  both  as  false  teachers. 

Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  had  from  the  first  been 
one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  Nicene  Homoousion. 
Being  a  decided  opponent  to  the  theology  of  Origen's  school,  he 
would  of  course  oppose  also  that  system  of  the  Triad  derived 
particularly  from  the  Origenistic  scheme  of  faith,  which  prevailed 
in  the  Easter  church.  AJl  subordination,  which  was  opposed  to 
the  Homoousion,  appeared  to  him  to  be  Arianism  ;  and  he  traced 
the  whole  of  this  to  the  confusion  of  Platonic,  Hermetic,  and 
Gnostic  ideas  with  Christianity.  He  declared  Origen  to  be  the 
author  of  this  confusion.     But  Marcellus,  by  pushing  to  the  ex- 

I  Ammianitt  Marcellmiis  sayt,  hist  1. 15,  c.  7.    Constantio  semper  infestus. 

>8eeaboTe. 

•  BTen  Amm.  Ifarceniniifl  was  aware,  that  political  charges  chiefly  were  brong^ht 
against  Athanasiua.  AthaDasimn  ultra  professionem  altias  se  offerentero  sciscitariqtie 
eonatoBi  extema. 
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treme  his  opposition  to  Arianism,  in  a  work  againt  the  rhetori- 
cian Asterius,  became  suspected  himself,  as  usually  happens 
where  opposition  is  carried  to  excess,  of  the  contrary  error,  and 
of  denying,  as  a  Monarchian — which  he  came  very  near  doing — 
the  personal  distinctions  in  the  Triad.  While  the  Arians  dis- 
tinguished the  Logos  dwelling  in  God  from  the  Logos  so  called 
in  an  improper  sense,  he  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
very  name  Logos  was  the  only  one  which  belonged  to  Christ  ac- 
cording to  his  divine  essence.  This  Logos  was  to  be  conceived, 
either  as  remaining  quiescent  and  hidden  within  the  divine  es- 
sence, as  the  thinking  reason  of  God,  or  as  that  reason  pro- 
ceeding forth  into  manifestation  by  means  of  outward  acts,^  as 
in  the  creation  generally,  so  in  the  diflPerent  revelations ;  parti- 
cularly and  pre-eminently  in  the  highest  of  all  revelations  by 
the  Redeemer,  when  the  Logos,  by  virtue  of  a  certain  mpytta 
3^a<rr/x^,  assumed  a  human  body  as  a  ministerial  organ  in  ac- 
complishing the  redemption  of  mankind.  While  the  Arians  as- 
serted, that  the  titles  applied  to  the  Logos, — such  as  the  ^purS- 
roxog  rrji  xr/<r«wf,  the  Son  of  God,  the  image  of  God, — signified 
a  relation  of  dependence  and  a  beginning  of  existence ;  Marcel- 
lus  admitted  they  were  right  in  this  last  particular,  but  denied 
the  consequence  which  they  believed  themselves  warranted  to 
draw  from  this  premise  in  reference  to  the  essence  of  the  Logos 
himself.  All  these  predicates  he  would  refer,  not  to  the  Logos 
per  se, — respecting  whom,  considered  alone,  the  evangelist  John 
predicates  only  the  being  in  and  with  God, — but  to  the  particu- 
lar active  eflBciency  by  which  the  Logos  proceeded  forth  from 
God,  communicated  himself  outwardly, 'and  in  a  special  manner 
to  his  radiation  in  human  nature.'  Christ  had  called  himself  dis- 
tinctively the  Son  of  man,  in  order  to  show  thereby  that  he  trans- 
ferred to  himself  the  name  Son  of  God  only  in  reference  to  the 
men  who,  through  his  irradiation  in  human  nature,  were  to  be 
made  sons  of  God.' 

Marcellus  at  first  had  stood  in  high  authority  with  the  ad- 

^  The  inx^lt»9  and  the  iff^yut  d^arri*^  {'(:></<»  resembling  the  earlier  diatioetion 
bettreen  a  kiyn  IfhdBtr^  and  w^^^^mit, 

>  The  yirmfK  -nS  xiyw  has  reference  only  to  the  l^ttemt^  IfHyu^  w^tifx*^^-  He 
was  the  first  who  referred  the  passage  in  Coloss.  i.  15,  to  Jesus  considered  as  man, 

yifif9«u  rmf»0-*tvdrif.    Euseb.  de  eccleslastica  Tbeol.  1.  i.  c.  20,  p.  87,  ed.  Colon. 
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herents  of  the  Nicene  council^  at  which  he  had  zealously  con- 
tended in  behalf  of  the  Homoousion.  The  Arians,  andS  emi- 
Arians,  on  the  other  hand,  eagerly  took  advantage  of  the  weak 
spots  which  his  exhibition  of  the  Triad  exposed  to  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  {iccusing  him  of  Sabellianism.  At  an  assembly  held 
by  this  party  at  Constantinople  in  336,  the  sentence  of  deposition 
was  pronounced  against  him.  The  business  of  refuting  him  was 
entrusted  to  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  who,  as  an  Origenist,  would  be 
a  decided  opponent  of  Marcellus.  Hence  arose  the  two  works  of 
Eusebius  against  him,'  which,  containing  important  fragments 
from  the  writings  of  Marcellus,  have  become  the  principal  sources 
of  our  information  respecting  his  doctrines.  He  found,  however, 
as  did  also  his  friends,  an  affectionate  reception  in  the  Western 
church :  theBoman  Bishop  Julius  was  satisfied  with  the  confession 
of  faith  which  he  presented  to  him.  He  probably,  as  Athanasius, 
was,  in  consequence  of  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Sardica, 
restored  to  his  bishopric. 

It  was  assuredly  altogether  contrary  to  his  knowledge  or  his 
will,  that  Marcellus  had  approached  to  the  Sabelliau  or  Samo- 
satenian  theory,  in  pushing  to  the  utmost  length  his  favourite 
doctrine  of  the  Homoousion ;  but  his  disciple  Photinus  (<l>a;rgf- 
i^f),  who  had  received  from  him  the  first  impulse  in  his  own 
theological  career,  did  not  shrink  from  plainly  expressing  the 
Samosatenian  or  Sabellian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Thus,  from 
this  quarter,  an  unfavourable  light  was  reflected  on  the  source 
whence  his  doctrines  had  sprung,  the  system  of  Marcellus  himself, 
— a  circumstance  of  which  his  opponents  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves. 

The  renewed  attack  upon  these  two  men  at  the  synod  of  Sir- 
mium  in  351,  where  both  were  deposed  from  their  places,  was 
the  first  thing  to  ^eal  the  union  of  the  Anti-Athanasian  party,^ 
and  to  show  their  power. 

In  the  next  place,  as  there  was  reason  to  fear  the  union  of  the 
Western  church  with  Athanasius,  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
residence  of  Constantius  in  the  West,  occasioned  by  the  war  with 
Magnentius,  to  prevail  upon  the  Occidentals,  by  deceitful  repre- 

'  C.  Marcellam  and  de  ecclesiastioa  theolog.  ' 

*  Here  was  drawn  op  Uie  first  Sirmian  creed,  as  it  was  called, —nnalog^onn  to  the 
iMMTth  Antioahiaa. 
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sentations,  and  by  exciting  their  fears  of  the  despotic  power  of 
Constantius,  to  whom  the  Western  empire  was  now  subjected,  to 
join  with  the  East  in  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius.  The 
court-party  pretended  that  the  present  question  did  not  relate  at 
all  to  any  interest  of  doctrine,  but  only  to  the  person  of  Athan- 
asius. By  this  statement  of  the  case,  many  bishops  who  had  not 
reflected  much  upon  the  matter,  might  sufler  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  that  they  could  yield  what  was  required  without  com- 
promising their  orthodoxy ;  that  they  needed  not  to  sacrifice  the 
quiet  of  their  church  to  an  individual  man,  who  perhaps  might 
in  many  respects  be  guilty,  whom,  at  any  rate,  they  could  not 
protect  by  their  single  and  feeble  voices.  To  the  emperor  the 
matter  might  be  so  represented,  that  the  bishops  who  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  the  condemnation,  would  appear  to  have  acted,  in  an 
affair  having  no  connection  whatever  with  the  system  of  faith,  in 
disobedience  to  the  imperial  commands ;  to  have  shown  a  disposi- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  emperor,  to  defend  his  declared  enemy; 
hence,  to  be  deserving  of  punishment  as  refractory  and  disobedient 
subjects.  Thus  was  it  contrived,  at  the  church  assemblies  held 
in  Aries  and  in  Milan,  to  attain,  by  force  or  by  fraud,'  a  great 
number  of  signatures.  Some  did  not,  in  truth,  really  know  what 
was  required  of  them ;  the  others  were  bribed  by  princely  favour ; 
and  others  were  unmanned  by  their  fears,  and  excused  themselves 
to  their  consciences  by  the  plea  of  ignorance. 

At  such  a  time,  when  all  that  is  most  sacred  was  given  up  and 
abandoned  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  despotism,  it  is  the  more  gra- 
tifying to  observe  a  few,  who,  raised  by  the  power  of  faith  above 
all  that  human  power  could  offer  or  threaten,  constantly  opposed 
themselves  to  that  arbitrary  will ;  who,  doubtless,  with  clear  and 
calm  discernment,  saw  through  tl^e  arts  of  the  court-party,  which 
assuredly  were  aimed,  not  barely  against  the  person,  but  also 
against  the  doctrines  of  Athanasius ;  and  were  prepared  to  de- 
vote and  to  sacrifice  everything  they  had,  in  the  defence  of  truth, 
of  innocence,  and  of  the  freedom  of  a  church  threatened  with  the 
most  humiliating  slavery.  It  was  not  the  state,  it  was  only  the 
church,  which,  in  these  times  of  despotism  and  servility,  had  such 
men  to  show— men  inspired  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  fi:x3edom, 
and  who  never  consented  to  do  homage  to  mere  power. 

Among  these  men  may  be  named  particularly,  Eusebius,Bisb<;^ 
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of  Yercelliy  distinguished  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  administered 
his  pastoral  office ;  also  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  Hilary  of  Poic- 
tiers.     The  latter,  who  was  distinguished  among  the  doctrinal 
writers  of  the  Western  church  for  a  profoundness  of  intellect  and 
a  freedom  of  spirit  peculiarly  his  own,  had  for  many  years  lived 
quietly  and  undisturbed  in  the  administration  of  his  episcopal 
office,  to  which  he  had  come  about  the  year  350,  without  con- 
cerning himself  about  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  East, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  in  the  West,  in  355,  introduced 
disquiet  also  into  the  Gallic  church.    Now,  for  the  first  time,  he 
heard  of  the  Nicene  creed,  and  found  in  it  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  essence  in  the  Father  and  Son,  which  he  had  before  this 
ascertained  to  be  the  true  doctrine  fix)m  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  had  received  into  his  Christian  experience,  with- 
out being  aware  that  the  faith  which  he  bore  in  his  heart  had 
been  laid  do^^  in  the  form  of  a  creed.'   He  now  held  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  sacrifice  all  else  to  the  confession  of  the  truth.     ^^  I 
might,**  says  he,  *^  have  enjoyed  all  earthly  advantages  to  over- 
flowing, might  have  boasted  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  em- 
peror, and,  like  others,  abusing  the  episcopal  name,  have  exer- 
cised a  dominion  in  tlie  church  intolerable  to  the  community  and 
to  individuals,  had  I  only  been  disposed  to  falsify  the  gospel 
truth,  to  shield  my  guilty  conscience  under  the  pretext  of  igno- 
rance, and  to  excuse  a  bribed  judgment  with  the  plea  that  it  was 
forced  by  the  judgment  of  another."*     He  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  emperor,*  in  which,  with  the  frankness  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  bishdp,  yet  without  overstepping  the  limits  of  a  just 
respect,  he  told  him  many  truths  worthy  of  grave  reflection,  such 
doubtless  as  in  any  other  way  could  not  have  easily  come  to  his 
ears.     He  assured  him,  that  sedition  existed  nowhere,  as  the 
court-party  pretended,  in  order  to  excite  his  alarm  ;^  the  Arians 
were  the  only  ones  who  disturbed  the  public  peace ;  there  was 
no  other  means  of  healing  the  evils  of  the  distracted  church,  but 
by  putting  an  end  to  constraint  in  spiritual  things,  and  leaving 

^  He  8a7»  of  himself,  lib.  de  Synodis,  §  19 :  Regeneratus  pridem,  et  in  episcopatu 
aliqoantisper  manens,  fidem  Nicaenam  ntunquam  nisi  ezulatums  audin ;  sed  mihi  ho- 
noQsii  et  hooMBiisii  intelligentiaiii  evangelim  et  apostoli  intimaTenint 

>  Opus  hieUyrioom  fragment  i.  §  3. 

s  lib.  i  ad  CkKistantlmn. 

i  Nulla  tivpicio  eat  seditionis. 
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each  one  at  liberty  to  live  entirely  according  to  the  convictions 
of  his  own  conscience.  It  was  his  earnest  prayer^  he  said,  that* 
the  emperor  woold  graciously  be  pleased  to  fdlow  the  churches  to 
attend  on  the  preaching  of  those  whom  they  preferred,  whom 
they  themselves  had  chosen ;  to  receive  from  such  the  sacra* 
nients,  to  pray  with  such  for  the  emperor's  welfare  and  salvation* 
But,  far  different  from  Hilary,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  a  man  of 
stormy  vehemence  and  fanatical  zeal,  did  not  understand  how  to 
unite  to  Christian  frankness  and  love  of  truth,  that  respect  for 
the  existing  order  of  the  state,  and  that  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
of  the  citizen,  which  Christianity  prescribes,  and  the  genuine 
spirit  of  Christianity  superinduces.  True,  he  spoke  in  a  beauti- 
ful and  high-minded  strain  against  the  unreasonable  expectations 
of  the  emperor,  that  the  bishops  should,  at  his  command,  con- 
demn unheard  an  absent,  and,  in  their  opinion,  an  innocent  man  ; 
and  nobly  he  calls  on  the  emperor  to  acknowledge  Athanasius 
as  his  Christian  brother,  and  as  such  to  forgive  him,  even  though 
he  supposed  him  guilty  of  personal  offences  against  himself.  On 
this  occasion,  too,  he  said  many  fine  things  about  the  universal 
Christian  brotherhood,  which  should  embrace  all  without  distinc- 
tion of  earthly  rank.  "  Are  you  ashamed,"  says  he  to  the  em- 
peror, "  to  call  Athanasius  your  brother  ?  If  you  profess  to  be- 
long to  Christ,  you  are  bound  to  call  all  Christians  your  breth- 
ren, not  only  Athanasius,  but  even  those  whom  you  see  begging 
an  alms  of  you ;  for  we  all,  all  I  mean  who  belong  to  the  church 
of  the  Lord,  are  one,  since  with  the  Lord  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons."  ^  But  with  all  this,  it  must  be  allowed,  his  intempe- 
rate passion  blinded  him  to  his  obligations  of  respect  to  the 
emperor.  He  called  him  an  Antichrist,  a  servant  of  Satan,  and 
addressed  him  in  a  tone  which  might  well  be  regarded  as  exciting 
to  sedition,  and  as  tending  to  confirm  the  accusations  of  the 
Arian  court  party.  Besides  this,  Lucifer  contended  for  tlie  in- 
dependence and  freedom  of  the  church,  not  in  the  spirit  of  the 
gospely  which  keeps  spiritual  and  worldly  things  wholly  separate 
from  each  other,  but  from  another,  unevangelical  point  of  view ; 

^  Pro  Athanasio,  1.  ii.  c.  29.  Si  Christiaoiim  te  profiteris,  debes  omnes  ChrisUanos 
fratres  dicere,  et  quidem  non  solum  Athanasitim,  sed  et  eos  qooB  Tideiis  aUpein,  pe- 
teotes.  Omnes  etenim  in  ecclesia  Domini  oonatitnti  unum  aumua  apud  qnem  non  sit 
acceptatio  personaram. 
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toTy  mudng  together  spiritaal  and  secular  things  in  another  sense, 
oonfoonding  the  theocratic  forms  of  the  Old  and  the  New  TestA- 
ments,  he  required  that  the  secular  power  should  be  outwardly 
subordinated  to  the  spiritual,  that  the  church  should  possess  the 
outward  sovereignty,  and  consequently  was  in  favour  of  setting 
up  a  priestly  despotism  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  emperor.^ 
Finally,  the  emperor  once  more  used  his  power  to  destroy  two 
bisbc^  who  stood  in  high  authority — ^the  one  on  account  of  the 
seat  of  his  episcopacy,  the  other  on  account  of  his  venerable  age, 
being  more  than  a  hundred  years  old — both  of  whom  he  had 
more  cause  for  sparing  than  others,  the  Bishops  Liberius  of  Rome, 
and  Hosius  of  Cordova.  Liberius  had  orally  declared,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  emperor^s  delegates,  to  his  dogmatizing  chamberlains, 
and  to  the  emperor  himself,  that  nothing  should  move  him  to 
condemn  an  innocent  man,  and  subject  the  affairs  of  the  church 
to  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  emperor.  So  also  Hosius,  in  a 
spirited  memorial  to  the  emperor,  wherein  he  represented  to  him 
that  he  ruled  over  his  equals,  and  had  one  and  the  same  judge 
with  them  in  heaven.  Both,  we  must  admit,  acted  on  the  narrow 
and  nnevangelical  principle,  that  as  the  emperor  ruled  indepen- 
deutly  in  the  secular  province,  so  the  bishops  ought  to  rule  inde- 
pendently in  the  spiritual.  Liberius  was  banished  to  Beraea  in 
Tlurace,  Hosius  to  Sirmium.  Thus  all  who  refused  to  obey  were 
banished  to  different  places,  for  the  most  part  in  the  East ;  and 
many  of  them  were  very  harshly  treated. 

When  the  victory  was  supposed  to  be  already  secured  over  the 
Western  church,  the  next  step  was  to  attack  Athanasius  himself, 
the  pre-eminent  object  of  hatred  to  the  episcopal  court  party  and 
to  Constantiiis.  But  Constantius,  purposely,  without  doubt, 
sought  to  lull  Athanasius  into  security,  partly  that  he  might  have 
him  more  certainly  in  his  power,  and  partly  in  order  to  guard 
against  disturbances  among  the  people  of  Alexandria.     When 

*  When,  for  example,  be  says  to  to  the  emperor  (pro  Athanasio,  1.  i.  c.  vii.) : ''  So  far 
WM  be  from  baring  any  right  to  rule  orer  the  bishops,  that  he  was  rather,  according  to 
the  laws  of  God,  guilty  of  a  crime  worthy  of  death,  if  in  the  spirit  of  pride  be  refused  to 
obey  their  decisions."  Ut  si  snbrertere  eomm  decreta  tentaveris,  y'l  fueris  in  snperbia 
eomprvhensoH,  morte  niori  jnssus  sis.  Qnomodo  dicere  poteris,  jndicare  te  posse  de 
•piaoopis,  qnibua  nisi  obedieris,  jam  quantum  apud  Deum,  mortis  poena  fueris  mulctatus. 
Hence,  too,  in  bis  writings,  he  quotes  from  the  Old  Testament,  whence  he  derived  his 
ideas  respecting  the  church  theocracy,  more  often  than  he  did  from  the  New.  We 
ptroeiTe  already  in  Lucifer  a  spirit  of  altogether  the  same  cast  with  that  of  Uildebrand. 
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Athanasius  first  heard  of  the  plots  of  his  opponents^  the  emperor, 
in  a  brief  letter,  promised  him  perfect  safety,  and  bade  him  not 
be  alarmed,  and  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed  in  the  quiet 
administration  of  his  office.  When,  therefore,  the  summons  re- 
quiring him  to  leave  the  church  was  first  sent  to  him  by  men  who 
professed  to  have  full  powers  from  the  emperor,  he  declared  that, 
as  he  had  been  directed  by  an  imperial  writ  to  remain  at  Alex- 
andria, he  held  himself  neither  bound  nor  authorized  to  abandon 
the  church  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Lord,  except  by  a  written 
order  coming  from  the  emperor  himself,  or  at  least  in  his  name. 
He  quietly  proceeded,  therefore,  to  discharge  his  episcopal  duties 
in  the  same  manner  as  before.  But,  while  engaged  in  the  church 
during  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  a.d.  356,  amidst  a  por- 
tion of  his  flock,  who  were  preparing  by  prayer  and  song  for  the 
public  worship,  which,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  usage,  was 
to  be  celebrated  on  Friday  morning,  the  Dux  Syrianus  burst  sud- 
denly into  the  church,  with  a  troop  of  armed  men,  regardless  of 
all  reverence  for  sacred  things.  Athanasius,  amidst  the  din  and 
tumult  of  the  brutal  soldiery,  perfectly  retained  his  presence  of 
mind :  he  endeavoured  first  to  preserve  peace  among  the  assem- 
bled members  of  his  church,  and  to  provide  for  their  safety  be- 
fore he  thought  of  his  own.  He  remained  quietly  on  his  episco- 
pal throne,  and  bade  the  deacon  proceed  in  the  recitation  of  the 
136th  Psalm,  where  the  words  "  For  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever,"  were  continually  sung  by  the  choir  of  the  church.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  soldiers  pressed  forward  continually  nearer  to 
the  sanctuary.  Monks,  clergy,  and  laity,  therefore,  bade  Atha- 
nasius save  himself.  But  not  until  the  greatest  part  of  his  flock 
had  departed,  did  he  slip  out  with  those  that  remained,  and 
escape  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  arrest  him.^ 
Once  more,  by  an  armed  force,  the  Alexandrian  church  were 
compelled  to  submit,  and  receive  as  their  bishop  an  altogether 
unclerical,  rude,  and  passionate  man,  Georgius  of  Cappadocia. 
Every  sort  of  atrocity  was  committed  under  the  name  of  religion ; 
while  Athanasius,  threatened  with  death,  and  pursued  as  far  as 
Auxuma,  in  Ethiopia,  found  reAige  among  the  Egyptian  monks. 
Thus,  then,  the  Ajrian  party  had  obtained  the  victory  through- 
out the  whole  Roman  empire ;  but  this  victory  was  destined  to 

1  See  Athanas.  i^log.  de  ftiga  sua,  J  34.    Hist  Arian.  ad  monacbos,  §  81. 
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vfork  mischief  on  themselves.  The  party  was,  in  fact,  composed 
originally  <  of  two  constituent  portions ;  those  whom  we  have 
designated  already  by  the  name  Semi- A  nans,  who  constituted 
the  majority  of  the  Oriental  church,  and  the  Arians  properly  so 
called,  who  formed  by  far  the  smaller  number.  Both  parties  had 
been,  till  now,  united  by  their  common  opposition  to  Athanasius 
and  to  the  council  of  Nice,  and  the  peculiar  differences  between 
themselves  had  therefore  no  opportunity  for  expression.  More 
especially  had  they  whose  views  were  completely  Arian  a  strong 
interest  in  attaching  themselves  to  the  dominant  party  of  the 
Oriental  church.  But  as  the  external  opposition  which  had  held 
both  parties  together  was  removed,  the  opposition  within  their 
own  body  would  now  begin  more  distinctly  to  manifest  itself.  In 
addition  to  this,  two  men  appeared  on  the  stage,  who  gave  to 
strict  Arianism,  in  contradistinction  as  well  to  the  Homoiousion^ 
as  to  the  Homoousion  scheme,  a  more  precise  and  logically  con- 
sistent expression  than  had  hitherto  been  done.  These  were 
Aetius  and  his  disciple  Eunomius.^  Particularly  deserving  of 
notice  is  the  latter,  as  well  on  account  of  his  steadfast  zeal  in 
defence  of  his  own  convictions,  and  the  purely  dogmatic  interest, 
untroubled  by  any  secular  motives,  by  which  he  was  eminently 
distinguished  from  the  Arian  court  party,  as  on  account  of  the 
complete  individuality  of  his  doctrinal  bent  of  mind,  which  was 
altogether  original  and  of  one  piece. 

As  it  respects  the  doctrine  of  Eunomius  concerning  the  Son  of 
God,  he  coincided  entirely  on  this  point  with  Arius,  and  here 
brought  forward  nothing  that  was  new ;  but  the  peculiarity  in  his 
case  was  the  decided  character  of  his  whole  intellectual  bent,  by 
which  he  was  led  to  take  ground  against  the  reigning  religious 
and  doctrinal  tendencies  of  his  time,  on  many  sides  even  where 
Arius  had  fallen  in  with  them.'  A  doctrinal  tendency  which 
narrowly  confined  itself  within  the  province  of  the  understanding ; 

*  Coooeminfir  the  early  education  which  shaped  the  life  of  Eanomins,  we  have  small 
meftOB  of  information ;  for  the  accounts  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  spring  from  a  too  hostile 
and  party  interest  to  be  of  any  nse. 

*  Arras  was  himself  an  ascetic,  as  we  have  observed  before ;  Ennomins  was  an 
opponent  of  the  ascetic  tendency  as  also  of  the  worship  of  martyrs  and  relics.  See 
HieroBym.  ad  Vigilantiimi.  There  is  floating  in  my  memory  a  passage,  where  he 
tannts  Basil  of  Cssarea  on  his  haggard  figure,  emaciated  by  ascetic  practices ;  but  1 
cannot  at  this  moment  recall  it. 
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which  set  itself  to  oppose  the  mystical  and  contemplative  element, 
the  element  of  feeling  in  theology,  and  hence  also  the  predomi^ 
nant  influence  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  on  theology ;  a  ten- 
dency to  conceive  everything  in  a  manner  altogether  too  outward 
and  mechanical, — this  tendency,  which  we  remarked  already  in 
Arius,  appeared  still  more  decidedly  pronounced  in  the  character 
of  Eunomius. 

Arius  agreed  with  his  opponents  in  acknowledging  the  incom- 
prehensibleness  of  the  divine  essence  and  of  divine  things ;  but 
Eunomius  endeavoured  not  only  to  describe  the  manner  in  which 
the  Son  of  God  came  into  existence,  and  his  relation  to  the 
Father,  as  matters  quite  comprehensible,  but  he  asserted  also  the 
compreJiensibleness  of  the  divine  essence  gen'erally ;  he  combated 
the  reigning  principle,  especially  of  those  doctrinal  writers  whose 
views  were  shaped  by  the  Platonic  philosophy,  that  there  was  no 
possible  form  of  knowing  which  comprehended  the  essence  of 
divine  things,  but  only  a  symbolical  knowledge  of  them  for  the 
human  understanding.  With  the  presumption  which  most  often 
accompanies  narrowness  of  mind,  he  said  of  those  who  defended 
the  incomprehensibleness  of  divine  things  :  "  Ksome  men's  minds 
are  so  obtuse  that  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  comprehend  any- 
thing, either  of  that  which  lies  before  their  feet  or  of  that  which 
is  above  their  heads,  yet  it  would  not  follow  from  this,  that  the 
knowledge  of  true  being  is  unattainable  by  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind."* In  perfect  consistency  with  his  own  views,  that  the  Son 
of  God  was  but  the  first  of  created  beings ;  'that  there  was  no 
manifestation  or  appearance  of  God  in  Christ,  but  that  Christ  was 
only  the  most  perfect  of  creatures,  destined  to  conduct  other 
creatures  to  the  original  source  of  all  existence,  as  a  being  with- 
out himself;  in  entire  consistency  with  these  views  and  princi- 
ples, he  taught  therefore  that  the  minds  of  believers  ought  not  to 
stop  with  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  but,  although  they 
should  follow  him  at  first  as  the  guide  to  the  way,  they  ought  to 
soar  above  him,  as  above  all  created  beings,  to  that  Being  who 
is  the  original  source  of  eternal  life,  as  well  as  the  author  of  all 

1  Gregor.  Nyssen.  orat.  10»  adv.  Eanom.  near  the  be^nninf^:  OtU  yii(  %i  tttit  i 

Mtu  ilk  t0Ot0  /A^n  rut  mXXtt  k*B^4i9Us  tf /xm?  iTmu  rrv  r£)i>  itrmt  iS^triv.  1  set  dowD  the 
pasiiaife  here  with  an  eiueudaiiou  of  Uie  text,  the  con'ectiiess  of  which  will  be  ob?ieiiB 
to  every  one. 
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things,  as  their  final  aim.  ^^  The  minds  of  those  that  believe  on 
the  Lord,"  says  he,  "  shonld  by  their  very  nature,  rising  as  they 
do  above  all  sensible  and  spiritual  beings,  not  stop  even  with  the 
generation  of  the  Son  of  God.  They  soar  above  this,  in  striving, 
out  of  an  earnest  desire  for  eternal  life,  to  attain  to  the  High- 
est."* 

From  the  position,  dius  assumed,  of  a  supematuralizing  dog- 
matism of  the  understanding,  Eunomias  was  led  to  misconceive, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  nature  of  religion  generally,  and  of 
Christianity  in  particular;  placing  it  in  an  illumination  of  the 
understandingy  in  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  God  and  divine 
things.  Thus,  in  opposition  to  those  who  defended  the  doctrine 
of  the  incomprehensibleness  of  God,  he  said  :  ^^  In  vain  did  our 
Lord  call  himself  the  door,  if  no  one  enters  through  this  door  to 
the  knowledge  and  contemplation  of  the  Father :  in  vain  did  he 
call  himself  the  way,  if  he  has  not  made  it  easy  for  those  who 
would  do  so,  to  conie  to  the  Father.  How  could  he  be  the  light, 
if  he  did  not  enlighten  men."^  But  the  gospel  speaks  of  the 
coming  to  God,  of  the  enlightening  of  the  soul  in  quite  another 
sense  from  that  in  which  Eunomius  here  conceives  it.  A  fellow- 
ship of  life  with  God,  and  an  enlightening  of  the  understanding 
which  comes  from  this, — not  a  certain  abstract  and  formal  know- 
ledge of  divine  things,  as  Eunomius  supposes,  is  the  true  subject 
of  discourse  there.  To  such  an  extreme,  in  fact,  did  he  go  in  the 
heat  of  his  polemical  zeal,  without  distinguishing  at  all  the  diffe^ 
rent  forms  of  knowingj  as  to  charge  those  who  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  knowing  God  and  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  conceived  it,  with  denying  generally  the 
objective  truth  of  every  possible  knowledge  of  God.  He  accused 
them  of  preaching  an  unknown  God; — andy  since  without  the 
knowledge  of  God  there  could  be  no  Christianityy  he  held  that^ 
aecordinglyy  they  were  not  even  to  be  called  Christians.    The 

'  *0  9^  vM^r  rih  tSf  rdv  s^{««v  mnrrwmirmfy  wdwtm  miftmvift  mm}  vMir^  Urimt  vm^mi^mtf 
•£)<  lr$  TV  tmT  yt99^irun  irr»^9mt  rifvM:  'KruMiv*  )i  r»imK  nrtu  r^Sf  riit  mtniw  {[a*^ 
2»rvx«<»  vJ  rf^m  yXix*f**'^'  ^  Opposition  to  this,  sa>'8  Greg^ory  of  Nyssa :  **  If,  then, 
eternal  life  is  not  in  the  Son,  he  spoke  (Usely  who  said :  I  am  the  eternal  life."  Orat. 
10,674^675.  , 

'  Gregor.  1.  c.  671. 
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predominant  tendency  in  the  charch,  which,  beyond  question,  may 
have  proved  unfavourable  to  the  purity  of  the  Christian  doctrines, 
— ^the  tendency  which  assigned  to  the  liturgical  element  a  so 
much  higher  place  than  to  the  didactic  and  the  doctrinal ;  which 
exalted  the  sacraments  above  the  word^ — Eunomius  combated ; 
not,  however,  on  purely  evangelical,  but  on  other,  partial  princi- 
ples, placing  an  over-valuation  of  the  logical  development  of  the 
doctrinal  conception,  in  opposition  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
tendency  above  mentioned.  The  essence  of  Christianity,  in  his 
opinion,  did  not  depend  on  certain  sacred  names  or  customs,  but 
on  the  accuracy  of  doctrines.^ 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  Christi- 
anity proceeded  from,  and  had  its  root  in,  the  inner  life,  inward 
experience,  the  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ ;  but  all  this,  we  most 
add,  depending  on  the  mediation  of  the  visible  church,  of  a  visible 
priesthood,  through  participation  of  the  sacraments  within  the 
church.  "  We,"  says  he,  "  have  learned  froln  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  that  whosoever  has  not  been  bom  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  that  who- 
soever eats  the  Lord's  body,  and  drinks  his  blood,  shall  live  for 
ever.  Even  such  men  as  in  their  inner  life  are  not  Christians, 
may  nicely  argue  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  as  in 
fact  we  hear  of  those  who  are  not  Christians  making  the  doctrines 
of  Chi;istianity  a  subject  for  logical  disputations."  L.  c.  704. 
Had  Eunomius. and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  carried  out  still  further  this 
remarkable  difference  of  views, — which,  however,vin  the  vast  com- 
pass it  embraces,  was  at  that  time  impracticable, — they  would 
have  been  led  back  to  the  question,  whether  the  essence  of  reli- 
gion consists  in  a  form  of  knowing,  or  in  a  certain  species  of 
inward  life  and  feeling ; — which  difference  in  the  mode  of  conceiv- 
ing the  essence  of  Christianity,  according  to  the  different  peculi- 
arities of  men's  individual  characters,  according  as  the  heart  or 
the  understanding  hajs  predominant  sway,  or  at  least  according  as 
they  have  been  conducted  to  religion  more  by  the  one  or  by  the 
other  of  these,  is  a  thing  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  But  when 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  says,  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  Paganism  to  place  re- 
ligion in  doctrinal  knowledge,  this  certainly  is  altogether  incor- 

*  L.  C.  704.     Oir\  rff  n/AMmri  rSr  ivtft^TM*,  «v«i  litn  mm)  /M»m<wf  0VfAfi*XSn  Ili«r4t« 
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rect ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  predominant  element  in  Paganbm 
was  feeling — a  feeling  neither  guided  nor  accompanied  by  any 
clear  consciousness,  but  which  confounded  God  with  nature,  things 
divine  with  things  natural.  It  was  not  until  Christianity  had 
made  religion  an  object  of  clear  eonsciousnessy  that  the  one-sided 
tendency  could  also  make  its  appearance,  which  placed  religion  in 
the  d&yfjLar^v  &xpi^%i(f  (accuracy  of  doctrines). 

Eunomius,  however,  was  in  nowise  conscious  of  the  new  doc- 
trinal tendency  which  would  have  gone  forth  &om  him,  in  case  he 
had  been  able  to  gain  preponderance  in  the  church.  It  was  by 
no  means  his  intention  to  set  up  a  new  doctrinal  system.  He 
supposed  he  was  teaching  no  other  doctrines  than  those  contained 
in  the  old  simple  creeds  of  the  Eastern  church ;  he  believed  that 
he  was  only  clearly  developing  the  included  contents  of  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  Son  of  God  transmitted  in  them.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  starting  up  of  the  errors  on  another  side,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  men  would  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with 
those  simple  articles  which  already  embraced  within  them  all  that 
was  necessary  for  right  knowledge.^  It  is  easy  to  see,  too,  how, 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  he  must  have  so  considered  it,  that 
his  doctrines  were  none  other  than  what  necessarily  resulted  from 
the  development  of  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the  church,  ^^  con- 
cerning the  faith  in  one  Gtxi,  the  Almighty  Father,  &om  whom 
proceeded  all  existence,  and  the  one  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
the  God  Logos,  by  whom  all  things  were  brought  into  existence." 
Is  God  the  Almighty  the  alone  author,  himself  without  beginning, 
of  all  existence?  Accordingly,  then,  everything,  including  the 
Son  of  God  himself,  came  into  existence  &om  him.  A  commu- 
nication from  the  essence  of  God  cannot  be  conceived,  without 
transfeiTing  to  the  Divine  Being  the  representations  of  sense.  A 
production,  a  bringing  forth,  cannot  be  conceived  without  begin- 
ning and  end :  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  different  from  any  other  production,  any  other 
work,  must  have  had  its  beginning,  as  it  must  have  been  com- 
pleted, at  a  definite  point  of  time.' 


*  See  EaDomH  apologim  Basil,  opp.  ed.  Oarnier,  t  i.  f.  619. 

Af^Mi  ««&#»  mmi  rt^H  wfmitlmfsdvmH  iW  m«v   r^v  ^wv^rtv  ri  «t  (not  rirt,  KB  the  editioim 
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The  idea  of  an  eternal  generation  appeared  to  the  understand- 
ing of  Eanomius,  who  conid  not  divest  himself  of  the  forms  of 
temporal  and  sensuous  intuition,  as  a  thing  altogether  absurd, 
self-contradictory.  This  idea  of  an  eflSciency  flowing  out  of  the 
essence  of  God  was  borrowed,  as  he  supposed,  from  the  pagan 
philosophy ;  and  this  idea  had  led  the  philosophera  also  into  the 
false  notion  of  a  creation  without  beginning. 

Again,  it  seemed  to  Eunomius  to  follow  from  the  relation  above 
mentioned  of  the  Supreme  essence  to  all  things  else,  that  God, 
who  is  without  beginning,  is,  by  his  essential  nature,  infinitely 
exalted  above  all  other  existences,  and  also  above  the  Son  ;  and 
that  he  can  be  compared  with  nothing  else.  But,  by  this  sup- 
position, he  imagined  nothing  further  was  determined,  as  yet, 
respecting  the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God,  except  in  this  relation. 
The  difference  of  created  beings  among  one  another  depended  on 
the  Divine  will,  which  had  fixed  for  et^ch  being  the  specific  limits 
of  its  particular  existence ;  and  God  had  brought  forth  the  Logos 
alone,  the  first  and  the  most  perfect  of  created  beings,  and  con- 
ferred on  him  the  greatest  possible  likeness  to  himself  (but,  of 
course,  not  a  likeness  of  essence),  divine  dignity  and  creative 
power,  since  it  was  his  will  to  employ  him  as  his  instrument  in 
creating  all  other  existences.  This  is  the  ground  of  the  im- 
measurable difference  between  him  and  all  other  creatures.  God 
produced  him  alone  immediately^  but  all  other  creatures  indirectly 
through  him.  In  this  respect,  too,  Eunomius  believed  he  could 
appeal  to  the  agreement  of  his  doctrine  with  that  of  the  old  creed 
respecting  the  Logos. 

The  Arianism  which  was  expressed  in  this  manner  would  of 
course  bring  out  in  stronger  relief  the  opposition  between  the 
Arian  and  the  Semi-Arian  parties. 

The  Antiochian  church,  over  which  the  Arian  Eudoxius  pre- 
sided as  bishop,  became  the  gathering  place  for  the  adherents  of 
the  Arian  doctrine,  so  distinctly  expressed  by  Aetius  and  Euno- 
mius.    Against  these  a  violent  opposition  was  excited  on  the 


hare  it)  *t*mCr9«ti  r*^v  y%ff4ifA%tn,  fi^Si  «-^  rr,f  Afx^"  itwuCrrmt  lx%tv.  He  conoeiTod  the 
creating  of  Goii  after  an  altogetlier  anthropopatbic,  temporal  maimer.  God  had  in- 
stJtated  the  Sabbath  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  hki  creation,  as  it  had  an  end, 
must  also  have  had  a  beginning:  0£  yk^  vf  w^^  ^  yifUun  ^c-.  £XA«  9^  ifi^tftfy  ^  *i 
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part  of  the  Semi-Arian  party ;  and  several  of  the  bishops  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  it — such,  for  example,  as  Basil  of  Ancyra, 
in  Gralatia — possessed  great  influence  with  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tins,  to  whom  it  was  easy  to  represent  the  Eonomian  doctrines  as 
blasphemous. 

At  the  head  of  the  Arian  court-party  stood,  at  that  time,  two 
men,  versed  in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  who  had  already 
shown  how  well  they  understood  the  art  of  changing  their  prin- 
ciples and  convictions  according  to  circumstances,  and  particu- 
larly according  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  palace.*  These  were 
Ursadns,  Bishop  of  Singidunum  in  Moesia,  and  Yalens,  Bishop  of 
Mnrsa,  in  Pannonia.  These  persons  contrived  an  artifice,  by 
which,  for  a  time,  they  hoped  to  conceal  the  differences  between 
the  Eunomian  party  and  the  ruling  majority  of  the  Oriental 
church,  and  perhaps  by  degrees  to  get  entirely  rid  6f  the  articles 
of  doctrine  opposed  to  that  party.  It  could  be  plausibly  repre- 
sented to  the  emperor,  that  all  the  controversies  which,  for  so 
long  a  time,  had  distracted  the  church,  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  wretched  term  ou<r/a ;  it  was  only  needftil  to  remove  this  un- 
happy term  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  church,  and  peace  would 
be  restored ;  and  the  term  oudiio,  about  which  there  had  been  so 
many  disputes,  did  not  even  once  occur  in  the  Saered  Scriptures 
in  that  metaphysical  sense ;  the  attempts  to  define  what  belonged 
to  the  essence  of  God  exceeded,  in  fiu^t,  the  limits  of  the  human 
faculties  of  knowledge ;'  and  it  was  possible,  indeed,  to  settle 
finally,  in  a  manner  which  all  must  approve,  everything  that  was 
necessary  for  maintaining  the  divine  dignity  of  our  Saviour, 

1  These  two  men,  disciples  of  Arins,  who  thns  far  had  been  oonoerned  in  all  the  in- 
trifves  against  Athanasius,  presented,  when,  throogh  the  influence  of  the  Emperor 
Constans,  the  Athanasian  party  began  to  conquer,  a  writing  to  the  Ronum  bishop, 
Jalina,  in  which  they  declared  all  the  charges  brought  against  Athanasins  to  be  felse, 
teitifted  their  repentance,  and  pronounced  the  anathema  on  the  Arian  doctrines. 
See  Athanas.  apolog.  c.  Arian.  g  68. 

s  It  is  quite  evident,  that  snch  explanations  could  not  proceed  from  those  who  really 
had  at  heart  the  principles  of  the  Eunomian  system,  or  who  had  not  been  long  since 
ready  to  sacrifice  them  in  part  to  policy.  But  the  latter  we  are  not  justified  in  sup- 
posing s  for  the  doctrine  concerning  the  comprehensible  nature  of  the  tirfm^  was,  in 
tmth,  a  thing  aitogeiker  new,  pecidiariy  Eunomian,  wherein,  besides,  the  Arians,  pro- 
perly so  called,  were  not  entirely  agreed.  It  may  be  a  question,  moreover,  whether 
this  new  plan  of  conciliation  was  not  a  continuation  of  the  older  one  which  had  come 
from  Busebiua  of  Cnsarea;  whether  it  did  not  perhaps  spring  from  his  disciple  and 
sooceasoT,  the  bishop  Acacius  of  Cnearea. 
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without  keeping  alive  that  unholy  strife  about  the  oua^o,  pro- 
vided only  that  due  prominence  was  everywhere  given  to  the  re- 
semblance between  him  and  the  Father.  Such  reasons,  of  course, 
could  easily  be  represented  in  a  convincing  light  to  the  emperor 
and  the  followers  of  the  court.  It  was  first  at  an  assembly  of  the 
court-party,  held  at  Sirmium,  in  Lower  Pannonia,  in  357,  that  a 
symbol  of  faith  was  drawn  up  to  this  purport :  "  Whereas  so 
many  disturbances  have  arisen  from  the  distinction  of  the  unity  of 
essence,  or  the  likeness  of  essence  (concerning  the  difference  of 
essence,  which  the  Eunomians  maintained,  a  wise  silence  was  ob- 
served), so  &om  henceforth  nothing  shall  be  taught  or  preached 
respecting  the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God,  because  nothing  is  to  be 
found  on  that  subject  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  because  it  is 
one  which  surpasses  the  measure  of  the  human  faculties.''^  The 
venerable  Hosius,  who  had  passed  his  hundredth  year,  and  now 
lived  in  exile,  wajs  wrought  upon  to  subscribe  this  confession,  and 
was  even  reported  to  be  its  author :  thus  it  was  hoped  to  give  it 
additional  weight.  Nor  was  any  labour  spared  to  bring  over  the 
Roman  bishop  Liberius.  His  earnest  longing  for  perfect  freedom, 
and  wish  to  return  to  his  bishopric,  finally  prevailed  on  the  man 
who  had  exhibited  so  much  firmness  at  first,  to  abjure  his  own 
convictions.  He  subscribed  a  creed  drawn  up  by  the  court-party 
at  Sirmium,  which,  perhaps,  was  none  other  than  that  second 
Sirmian  confession.^    In  a  letter  to  Ursacius  and  Valens,  and  an- 

>  Qaod  rero  quosdani  ant  multos  movebat  de  substantia,  qiue  Gneoe  iHtwim.  dioitnr,  id 
est,  at  expressius  intelligatiir,  homoousion  aat  quod  didtar  bomoemioD,  ouUam  omiiino 
fieri  oportere  mentionem  neo  qaenqaam  predicare ;  ea  de  caossa  ratione,  qaod  aec  in 
divinis  scriptaris  contineator,  et  qaod  saper  hominis  scientiam  sit,  oeo  qaisqaam  possii 
nativitatem  ejus  enarrare,  de  qao  scriptam  est:  GeneraUonem  ejas  quis  enarrabit? 
Jes.  liii.  8.    (According  to  the  Alex,  vera.) 

'  That  he  sabscribed  a  creed  drawn  op  at  Sirmiam,  Liberies  himself  says  in  Hila- 
rias,  fragoi.  Ti.  ex  opere  historico,  %  6 ;  but  the  signatores  of  the  bishops  to  this  creed, 
which  Hilary  tiimself  notices,  do  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  seem  to  belong  to  the  second 
Sirmian  creed.  Tet  the  oonclosion  which  some  who  wonld  £idn  pass  a  milder  jodg* 
ment  on  the  conduct  of  Liberius,  have  drawn  from  this  ciroamstance,  vis.,  that  he  only 
sabscribed  the  fini  Sirmian  creed,  of  the  year  351,  which  proceeded  from  the  Semi- 
Arian  party,  and  was  extremely  moderate  (see  above)— this  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable.  The  then  dominant  court-party  were  in  fact  not  looking  after  authorv* 
ties  to  support  Semi«Arian  creeds;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  entire  efforts  wer« 
directed  to  the  procuring  of  infloential  signatures  in  favour  of  their  new  conciliatory 
creed.  Now,  as  Liberius,  to  judge  from  his  way  of  speaking  against  his  own  conscience 
in  the  affair  of  Athanasius,  and  from  the  illiberal  spirit  which  betrays  itself  in  his  let- 
tera  to  the  Eastern  bishops,  Ursacios  and  Valens,  was  surely  ready,  in  this  state  of 
feeling,  to  submit  to  anything,  provided  only  he  could  be  released  fit>m  his  confine- 
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Other  to  the  Oriental  bishops  at  large,  he  testified  his  acquies- 
cence in  the  condemnation  of  Athanasins ;  and  only  begged  most 
earnestly,  that  they  wonld  prevail  on  the  emperor  to  let  him 
speedily  retom  to  Rome. 

Bat  the  leaders  of  the  Semi-Arian  party  saw  in  that  Sirmian 
creed  a  cunningly-contrived  device  to  effect  the  suppression  of 
their  peculiar  doctrines,  and  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  Euno- 
mian.  The  attempt  to  unite  the  contending  parties  by  expung- 
ing the  disputed  articles,  and  introducing  general  formulas,  be- 
came, as  usually  happens,  but  the  seed  of  new  and  still  more 
violent  schisms.  Two  of  the  most  respectable  bishops  of  the 
Semi-Arian  party,  Basil  of  Ancyra  and  Georgius  of  Laodicea  in 
Phrygia,  published,  in  conjunction  with  other  bishops  assembled 
in  a  synod  at  Ancyra,  a.d.  358,  a  long  and  copious  document, 
of  a  doctrinal  and  polemical  nature,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  this 
party  concerning  the  resemblance  of  essence,  as  well  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Nicene  as  to  the  Eunomian  articles,  were  fully  un- 
folded ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  church  was  warned  against  the 
artifices  of  those  who,  by  expunging  the  term  ou<f/a,  were  seek- 
ing to  suppress  the  doctrine  of  the  resemblance  of  essence  itself. 
It  was  here  very  cleariy  shown,  that  true  resemblance  in  all  other 
things  presupposed  resemblance  of  essence;  and  that  without 
this  the  notion  of  a  Son  of  God,  essentially  different  from  created 
existences,  could  not  be  maintained.  The  Emperor  Constantius 
heard  of  these  controversies.  It  was  contrived  to  prejudice  his 
mind  against  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  Eunomian  party ;  so 
that  he  who  possessed  the  inclination — no  less  expensive  to  the 
state,  than  it  was  injurious  to  the  church— of  convoking  synods,^ 

ment,  and  be  able  to  return  to  Rome;  it  ia  impoesible.to  see,  why  the  court-party 
aboold  not  have  required  of  him  what  it  most  have  been  most  important  for  them  to 
•ecnre.  Unless  we  suppose,  then,  that  Hilary  or  his  scribe  committed  an  error  in  the 
title,  bnt  one  other  supposition  remains, — which,  beyond  question,  has  much  in  its 
£iToor — ▼ix.,  that  the  third  Sirmian  creed  is  here  meant  The  only  difficulty  is,  that 
it  does  not  perfectly  accord  with  the  testimony  of  Athanasius,  that  Llberius  spent  two 
years  in  exile;  which  statement,  howcTcr,  need  not  be  oonsidered  as  claiming  to  be 
■trietly  correct  in  point  of  chronology. 

I  The  moderate  Pagan,  Ammianus  Maroellinus,  says  of  him,  1.  21,  c.  16,  that  by  the 
mnltitade  of  synods  which  he  conTcned  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  all  his  own 
religious  opinions  (the  bishops  trarelling  at  the  public  expense,  and  in  the  public 
Tefaiclea),  be  interrupted  the  business  of  the  public  conTcyances,  rei  ▼ehicularise  suc- 
ekUsse  nerros;  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  Hilary  says:  Corsus  Ipse  publicus 
attritus  ad  nihilnm  perdncitur.    Frag.  iii.  ex  opere  historico,  §  25. 
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held  it  to  be  necessary  once  more  to  conv^ie  a  general  coancil^ 
at  which  the  bishops  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  should  assist, 
for  the  restoration  of  unity  to  the  church«  Such  a  reunion  the 
leaders  of  the  Arian  court-party  had  much  reason  to  dread ;  for 
as  it  was  the  case  before^  that  the  common  opposition  to  the 
Nicene  Homoousion  had  united  together  the  Arians  and  the 
Semi-Arians,  so  it  might  easily  happen  now,  tliat  the  common 
opposition  to  strict  Arianism  would  cause  the  difference  between 
the  Semi- Arians  of  the  East  and  the  Homoousions  of  the  West 
to  retire  into  the  back  ground ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  far  inferior 
strictly  Arian  party  would  have  to  yield  to  the  overwhelming  ma^ 
jority  of  the  Orientals  and  Occidentals,  belonging  to  the  two 
parties.  The  bishops  Ursadus  and  Yalens,  therefore,  employed 
every  art  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  such  a  ge- 
nend  council  from  the  two  quarters  of  the  world.  As  various 
circumstances  came  to  their  aid,  they  so  far  actually  succeeded 
as  to  procure,  that  two  councils  should  be  assembled  instead  of 
one ;  an  Oriental  council  to  meet  at  Sileucia  in  Isauria,  and  a 
Western  council  to  meet  at  Ariminum  (Rimini)  in  Italy. 

Next,  Ursacius  and  Yalens  entered  into  negotiations  with  se- 
vend  bishops  of  the  Semi-Arian  party,  for  instance,  Basil  and 
Gebrgius,  whom  they  accidentally  met  at  the  emperor's  court  in 
Sirmium,  respecting  a  creed  which  was  to  be  laid  before  the 
councils  soon  to  be  assembled.  This  took  place  in  the  evenbg 
before  Pentecost,  A.D.  358.^  Just  as  in  the  case  of  political 
compromises,  something  was  sacrificed,  and  something  was  con- 
ceded on  both  sides,  for  the  sake  of  union.  To  the  Semi- Arians 
it  was  conceded,  that  the  Son  of  Grod  was  before  all  time,  and 
before  all  conceivable  existence  generated  of  God, — which  con- 
ception was  to  be  apprehended  only  in  a  spiritual  manner.'  It 
was  conceded  to  them,  that  the  Son  was  in  all  respects  like  to  the 
Father,  as  the  Scriptures  taught.  Under  this  "  all,"  the  Semi- 
Arians  might  understand  the  ovifia  to  be  also  included ;  but  the 
Eunomians,  looking  at  the  article  from  their  own  point  of  view, 
instead  of  finding  in  the  clause  ^^  according  to  the  Scriptures,"  or 
^^  as  the  Scriptures  teach,"  u  confirmation  of  that  resemblance 

>  Of  Uiese  transaotioDS  Epiphannui  speaks,  bsres.  73,  and  moreover  gives  the  date. 
'  Tet  the  Eonomians  also  might  admit  thifi  imderstood  in  their  own  way.    (See 
above). 
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extending  to  all  respects,  might,  on  the  contraiy,  consider  them- 
selves warranted  so  to  interpret  the  clause,  as  if  it  contained  a 
limitation  of  what  went  before  to  wit,  in  all  respects,  so  far  as 
the  holy  Scriptures  extended  this  all;  and  in  their  opinion,  God 
the  Father,  according  to  the  Scripture  doctrine,  was  to  be  com- 
pared, so  far  as  his  essence  was  concerned,  with  nothing  besides 
himsel£  To  make  out  this  interpretation,  they  may  also  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  article  which  the  Semi-Arians,  making 
concessions  on  the  othor  side,  allowed  to  pass, — that  the  term 
•inria^  for  as  much  as  it  only  served,  from  not  being  understood 
by  the  laity,  to  create  disturbance,  and  for  as  much  as  the  holy 
Scriptures  did  not  contain  this  word,  should  for  the  future  never 
be  empl<^ed  in  explaining  the  doctrine  concerning  God.  As  this 
confession  of  faith  was  a  production  of  clerical  court-policy,  so 
too,  it  renounced  altogether  the  ecclesiastical  form  in  its  conclu- 
rion ;  being  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  decree  proceeding  from 
the  emperor*s  privy  council ;  and  when  it  was  mentioned  that 
this  confession  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  presence  of  the  em- 
peror, the  attribute  which  pagan  flattery  had  given  to  the  head 
of  the  Koman  empire — that  of  the  Eternal — ^was  applied  to  Con- 
Btantiua.^  The  weak  spot  here  exposed  by  this  court-party, 
Athanasius  well  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of:  he  said  of  the 
Arians,  that,  in  affixing  with  so  muck  precision  the  date  to  their 
confession  of  faith,  a  thing  that  was  customary  only  in  political 
transactioiis,  they  let  it  be  known  that  this  was  their  faith  only 
fer  this  particuhur  moment ;  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  give  to 
the  Emperor  Constantius  the  epithet  ^^  Eternal,"  which  they  re- 
fused to  Clmst. 

The  court-party,  whose  intention  was,  in  the  first  place,  by 
means  of  such  a  creed,  to  hush  up  all  differences,  now  disturbed 
^eir  finends  and  organs  in  both  the  councils ;  but  their  artful 
plots  came  near  being  overthrown  by  the  firmness  and  harmony 
of  the  Homoouaians  of  the  Western,  and  the  Homceousions  of 
the  Eastern  church  on  the  other  side.  The  majority  in  the  two 
councils  which  assembled  in  359 — one  at  Ariminum,  the  other  at 
Setencia— -was  far  too  great  to  be  overreached  at  once.  In  both 
councils,  there  was  an  unwillingness  to  have  any  thing  to  d6  with 

i  'Btri  vmfttftrijn  rtS  itrnrtv  ^.fiuit  t»3  ivrt^trrcirtv  tern  »«XA4»i'x«v  fimftXun. 
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the  new  articles,  though  they  contained  nothing  herectical,  and 
bore  on  their  front  only  the  love  of  peace.  Those,  especially  in 
the  Western  charch,  who,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  relation 
of  the  church  pastors  to  each  other,  could  not  penetrate  the  de- 
signs which  the  authors  of  such  forms  had  in  view,  were  still  full 
of  mistrust,  and  joined  the  side  of  those  who  understood  the  real 
motives.  So,  by  the  majority  of  the  council  al  Rimini,  the  Ni- 
cene  creed,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  council  at  Seleucia,  the 
fourth  Antiochian  creed,  were  maintained  in  opposition  to  all 
those  proposals.  But  when  the  court-bishops  found  that  with  all 
their  arts  they  were  defeated  in  the  councils  themselves,  they 
still  endeavoured  to  carry  out  their  designs  in  another  way,  by 
these  low  artifices  in  which  they  were  not  to  be  excelled.  The 
two  councils,  by  the  direction  of  the  emperor,  were  to  lay  before 
him  their  decisions,  each  sending  ten  delegates  chosen  from  the 
body  of  assembled  bishops.  The  bishops  at  Rimini  had  ear- 
nestly petitioned  the  emperor  for  a  speedy  decision,  in  order  that 
they  might  return  to  the  communities  where  their  presence  was 
needed.  But  the  delegates  of  the  West  could  not  obtain  an 
audience  from  the  emperor,  who  pretended  that  he  must  first  dis- 
pose of  the  political  business  on  his  hands,  so  as  to  have  his  mind 
perfectly  free  to  deliberate  on  sacred  things.  Under  this  pre- 
tence, they  were  put  off  from  one  time  to  another,  and  obliged  to 
pass  the  winter  in  Adrianople.  The  bishops  meanwhile  must 
quietly  remain  assembled  at  Rimini,  and  leave  their  communities 
in  the  lurch ;  yet  there  were  several  who  left,  without  waiting  to 
obtain  permission  of  absence  from  Constantinople.  Aft^er  the 
ten  bishops  had  become  pretty  well  weary  of  journeying  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  of  waiting  for  the  emperor^s  pleasure,  and 
when  they  were  longing  to  get  back  to  their  country  and  to  their 
churches,  Ursacius  and  Valens  began  to  urge  them  with  motives, 
taking  advantage  of  their  impatience  at  any  longer  residence  in 
the  East,  as  well  as  of  their  ignorance  of  the  relation  in  which 
the  church  parties  of  the  East  stood  to  each  other.  They  pre- 
vaQed  upon  them  at  Nicie  in  Thrace,  to  subscribe  their  names  to 
a  creed,  which,  according  to  the  plan  so  oft;en  mentioned,  forbade 
all  propositions  respecting  the  ou<r/a,  as  being  unscriptural,  and 
merely  stated  in  general  that  the  Son  of  God  was  like  the  Father, 
as  the  Holy  Scriptures  taught.     With  this  creed  they  repaire»H 
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to  Rimini^  and  there  also,  by  artAil  representations  and  threats, 
succeeded  in  carrying  through  their  design  with  the  majority. 
The  happy  issue  of  these  proceedings  was  now  used  as  an  arga- 
m^it  in  treating  with  the  deputies  of  the  Oriental  council  who 
were  staying  at  Constantinople.  It  was  represented  to  them, 
that  the  object  was  at  last  attained,  which  had,  for  so  long  a 
time,  been  sought  in  vain, — to  banish  the  Nicene  creed  and  the 
Homoonsion  horn  the  Western  church.  Such  an  opportunity 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  pass  without  advantage :  and  in  the 
article  which  set  forth  a  resemblance  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  as  the  Scriptures  taught  it,  everything  was  in  fact  contained 
which  they  could  reasonably  require.  Besides  this,  the  Emperor 
Constantius,  though  busily  engaged  in  making  preparations  for 
a  great  festival,^  yet  took  an  active  part  in  these  transactions. 
He  spent  an  entire  day  and  most  of  the  night  in  the  council  of 
bishops,  sparing  no  efforts  of  his  own  to  persuade  the  delegates 
to  yield.  By  his  authority  and  influence,  which  perhaps  had 
more  weight  than  his  reasons,  it  was  finally  brought  about,  that 
the  deputies  of  the  Oriental  council  also  subscribed  a  creed  similar 
in  all  respects  to  that  proposed  at  Rimini.  A  council  which 
assembled  at  Constantinople  in  360  re-confirmed  this  creed. 
Moreover,  £udoxius,  the  principal  mover  of  the  Eunomian  party 
at  Antioch,  had  succeeded  in  getting  himself  made  Bishop  of 
Constantinople;  the  Bishop  Macedonius,  who  belonged  to  the 
Semi-Arian  party,  and  who  had  made  himself  unpopular  by  his 
violent  measures,  having  been  deposed.  Endoxius,  who  now,  as 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  enjoyed  the  greatest  influence,  united 
his  efforts  with  those  of  Acacius,  Bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Palestine, 
a  man  whose  personal  character  gave  him  considerable  authority, 
to  bring  it  about  in  the  first  place,  that  the  creed  from  which 
the  articles  concerning  the  ou<r/a  were  expunged,  should  be  every- 
where adopted.  The  Emperor  Constantius  detested  as  blas- 
phemers those  who  openly  taught  and  defended  the  Eunomian 
doctrines;  and  as  refractory,  as  the  disturbers  of  good  order, 
and  enemies  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  those  who  advocated  the 
Homoonsion  and  the  Homoiousion.  Both  parties  must  inevitably 
incur  his  displeasure,  if  they  ventured  on  a  free  and  open 
expression  of  their  opinions, — if  they  refused  to  comply  with 

1  Iq  odebrttion  of  hii  entrance  into  the  consular  office. 
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the  humours  of  the  court.  The  emperor  had  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  all  doctrinal  disputes  by  means  of  the  artificial  arrange- 
ment above  described :  deposition  and  exile,  or  even  a  worse  fate, 
threatened  the  bishops  who  refused  to  acquiesce.  Eudoxius 
himself  must  consent  to  desert  his  favourite  Aetius  of  Antioch, 
who  had  become  offensive  to  the  emperor  by  too  open  a  display 
of  his  Arian  logic.  Eudoxius  had  procured  for  Eunomius  the 
bishopric  of  Cyzicns ;  but  he  advised  him  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  times.  Eunomius,  however,  neglected  to  follow  this 
counsel  of  a  prudent  church  policy ;  and,  having  openly  taught 
his  doctrines,  was  complained  of  to  the  emperor,  who  manifested 
the  warmest  displeasure.  His  friend  Eudoxius,  who  told  him 
that  he  must  ascribe  this  misfortune  to  the  neglect  of  his  own 
good  advice,  warned  him  of  the  persecution  which  lay  in  store 
for  him,  and  he  fled.  He  now  became  the  leader  of  the  party 
which  went  by  his  name,  the  other  important  members  of  it 
being  governed  more  by  political  than  by  doctrinal  motives.  If 
the  dominion  of  that  party  which  procured  the  adoption  oST  the 
creed  of  Nicae  and  Rimini  could  have  lasted  longer,  still  it  would 
have  been  hardly  possible  for  the  two  contending  parties  to  con- 
tinue holding  this  undefined  and  neutral  position.  The  strict 
Arian  or  Eunomian  party  would  doubtless  have  at  length  taken 
advantage  of  the  expunging  of  the  articles  relating  to  the  oucr/o, 
to  make  their  own  openly  expressed  doctrines  the  dominant 
creed  of  the  church;  as,  in  fact,  an  attempt  of  this  sort  had 
already  been  made  at  Antioch,  which  was  only  suppressed 
through  fear  of  the  emperor.^ 

This  artificial  union  created  in  many  churches  the  utmost 
confusion.  Many,  who  really  agreed  with  each  other  in  their 
system  of  faith,  were  in  this  way  separated  by  misunderstandings; 
for  many,  who,  out  of  weakness  or  ignorance  of  the  relations  of 
the  contending  doctrinal  parties  to  one  another,  had  subscribed 
the  creed  which  lefl  out  the  articles  respecting  the  ouo/o,  were 
now  regarded  by  the  zealots  of  their  own  paity  as  apostates,  as 
betrayers  of  the  true  doctrine,  as  Arians.  They  seemed  to  stand 
in  church  fellowship  with  those  who,  in  their  system  of  faith, 
were  not  one  with  them ;  and  by  those  who  should  have  borne 
with   them   as  brethren  weak  in   the   faith,   brethren  erring 

1  Soaom.  1.  iv.  c.  29. 
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through  ignorance^  they  were  treated  with  hostility,  as  false 
teachers. 

But  an  arrangement  which  had  been  carried  through  by  out- 
ward-force, and  imposed  on  the  church  by  arbitrary  human  will, 
in  defiance  of  her  own  natural  course  of  development,  could  have 
no  substantial  basis,  but  must  dissolve  of  itself,  as  soon  as  the 
outward  force  was  removed  from  which  the  whde  had  proceeded. 
With  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  everything  took  an 
entirely  different  direction ;  and  imder  the  reign  of  the  pagan 
emperor  his  successor,  who  gave  equal  liberty  to  all  the  Christian 
parties,  the  relations  of  these  parties  to  each  other,  after  throwing 
off  what  had  been  imposed  upon  them,  could  proceed  to  shape 
themselves  after  a  manner  conformed  to  the  actual  course  of 
church  development.  The  party  attached  to  the  Homoousion 
were  prepared  to  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  their  former 
oppressions,  and  from  the  period  of  freedom  which  now  foUowed; 
for  many  had,  in  fact,  been  estranged  frx)m  it  merely  by  fcnrce  or 
by  misunderstanding,  and  these  were  now  willing  to  break  loose 
again  from  their  connection  with  the  Arian  party,  and  unite 
themselves  with  those  to  whom  they  had  always  remained  bound 
by  the  ties  of  faith.  In  the  next  place,  Semi-Arianism  was  well 
smted  to  f(»rm  a  transition-point  to  the  more  consistent  system 
of  the  Homoousion ;  and  the  collision  into  which  Semi-Arianism 
had  follen  with  £unomianism  would  naturally  tend  to  promote 
this  transition.  But  the  persecutions  which  the  zealous  professors 
of  the  Homoousion  had  been  obliged  to  undergo,  might  easily 
engender  a  repulsive  fanaticism,  which  would  tend  to  multiply 
divisions  and  misunderstandings,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Lucifer 
at  Cagliari.  The  great  Athanasius,  however,  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished for  his  prudence  and  moderation  in  the  time  of  peace, 
than  he  had  been  for  his  firmness  and  consistency  in  the  season 
of  conflict;  and  through  his  influence,  which  was  supported  by 
that  of  others  of  Eke  temper,  such  as  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  this 
danger  was  averted  from  the  church. 

Several  of  the  bishops,  on  their  way  home  from  their  banish- 
ment  in  different  countries,  met  together  under  the  presidency  of 
Athanasius  at  Alexandria.  Here  it  was  resolved  to  do  all  that 
was  possible  in  the  way  of  meeting  those  who  were  desirous  of 
uniting  once  more  with  the  orthodox  church.    Those  who,  under 
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the  preceding  government,  had,  through  weakness,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  hurried  into  fellowship  with  the  Arian  party,  might 
without  any  further  steps  be  acknowledged  and 'received  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  church,  and  be  retained  in  the  same  offices 
which  they  had  hitherto  filled  in  their  respective  communities.^ 
To  those  only  who  had  been  among  the  leaders  of  the  Arian 
party,  this  privilege  was  not  conceded ;  but  yet  they  might  be 
received  as  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  on  renouncing  their 
spiritual  offices.  This  ecclesiastical  body  expressed  its  views  in 
a  noble  spirit  of  Christian  charity:  "  We  wish  all  who  still  stand 
aloof  from  us,  and  who  seem  to  have  united  with  the  Arians, 
would  give  up  their  delusion,  so  that  all  in  every  place  might  say, 
*  One  Lord,  one  faith ;' — for  what  is  so  glorious  and  lovely  as 
that,  in  the  words  of  the  sweet  singer,  brethren  should  dwell 
together  in  unity?  Ps.  cxxxiii.  1 ;  for  so  we  believe  the  Lord  also 
will  dwell  with  us  according  to  his  promise,  *I  will  dwell  in  them, 
and  walk  with  them.' "  Divisions  also,  which  had  arisen  ftt>m 
disputes  about  words,  it  was  attempted  to  heal  by  coming  to  a 
mutual  understanding  respecting  the  conception  denoted  by  the 
words.  Ill  respect  to  one  schism  alone,  which  had  arisen  in  the 
Antiochian  church,  but  where,  in  like  manner,  there  was  no  real 
difference  of  doctrinal  views  at  bottom^  this  aim  was  frustrated, 
through  the  want  of  impartiality;  and  so  the  germ  was  nourished 
of  a  long-continued,  and,  in  its  consequences,  important  schism, 
of  which  we  must  now  speak  in  brief. 

The  beginning  of  this  schism  is  to  be  traced  back  to  a  much 
earlier  period.  About  the  year  330,  the  already  mentioned 
Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  had  been  deposed  frx)m  his  office 
by  the  Anti-Nicene  party;  but  a  majority  of  the  community  re- 
mained faithfully  attached  to  him.  They  refused  to  acknowledge 
as  their  bishops  the  Arians  who  were  thrust  upon  them,  and 
formed  a  separate  church  party  under  the  name  of  Eustathians. 
When,  in  360,  the  Arian  bishop,  Eudoxius,  resigned  the  bishopric 

1  It  was  thought  that  indulgence  could  the  more  properly  be  employed  in  this  case, 
inasmuch  as  several  of  the  bishops  had  yielded  only  in  form,  in  order  to  retain  pos- 
session of  their  churches,  and  preserve  these  from  the  infection  of  Arianism,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  spread  through  them  by  Arian  bishops  placed  over  them 
by  force,  as  Aaron  yielded  for  the  moment  to  the  Jewish  people,  in  order  to  keep 
them  from  returning  back  to  Egypt  and  falling  irrecoverably*  into  idolatry.  See 
Athanas.  epist.  ad  ^uAnianum. 
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of  Antioch,  to  become  bishop  of  the  imperial  city  of  the  East- 
Roman  empire,  Meletius,  then  Bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia, 
was,  after  a  long  cx>ntest,  chosen  his  successor.  Meletius  was 
attached  to  the  Kicene  doctrine,  or  at  least  inclined  that  way ; 
but  he  did  not  belong  to  the  zealots  who  made  the  essence  of 
Christianity  to  consist  in  this  or  that  formula  of  belief,  and  who 
in  their  sermons  treated  of  nothing  else  than  the  current  doctri- 
nal questions  of  the  day.^  It  is  probable  that,  without  entering 
into  controversies  of  doctrine,  he  presented  in  his  discourses  the 
gospel  truths  in  the  way  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  his  flock. 
The  Arians,  who  could  not  understand  the  spirit  of  such  a  man, 
interpreted  this  moderation  as  a  proof  of  his  agreement  \yith  their 
own  doctrines,  or  at  least  supposed  they  might  reckon,  that,  if 
he  had  hitherto  appeared  neutral,  he  would  now,  out  of  gratitude 
for  so  important  a  bishopric,  openly  preach  Arianism  in  his  ser- 
mons ;  but  they  found  themselves  mistaken. 

Meletias  preached  an  inaugural  discourse  in  361,^  characterized 
by  a  spirit  of  Christian  moderation  entirely  free  from  the  fear  of 
man.  His  starting  point  was,  that  fellowship  with  Christ'  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  Christian  life ;  that  he  only  who  has  the 
Son,  can  have  the  Father  also.  '^  But  we  shall  continae,"  said 
he,  ^^  in  fellowship  with  the  Son  and  with  the  Father,  when  be- 
fore God  and  the  elect  angels,  nay,  also  before  kingsj  we  confess 
him,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  our  confession."  This  brought  him 
to  lay  down  his  own  confession  of  faith  concerning  the  Son  in 
decided  opposition  to  strict  Arianism;  yet  in  so  moderate  ex- 
pressions, that  even  Semi-Arians  could  have  nothing  to  And  fault 
with,  as  he  did  not  touch  upon  the  disputed  Homoousion.  Per- 
haps Meletius  belonged  to  the  class  who,  like  many  of  the  Ori- 
entals, had  gradually  gone  over  from  the  moderate  Semi- Arianism 
which  we  find  in  a  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Nicene  council.     Ue  purposely  took  care  not  to  give  way  too 

■  Thns,  doobUeas,  seimom  were  often  preached,  which  were  entirely  barren  of  profit 
to  the  hearers.  An  example  of  bad  taste,  carried  to  a  singular  extreme,  is  given  in 
the  case  of  a  discourse  preached  by  an  Arian  at  Antioch.  Hilar,  c.  Constant.  §  Id. 
The  point  was,  that  God,  in  the  proper  sense,  eoold  not  have  a  son ;  for  if  he  had  a 
800,  he  must  also  have  liad  a  wife  with  whom  he  coold  live  and  liave  intercoarse ;  and 
80  on  after  the  same  absord  and  irreverent  manner,  little  to  the  edification  of  his  flock. 

*  Preserved  in  Epiphan.  liaeres.  731    Oalland.  t.  v. 

*  The  Xfirrif  Ixuf  l»  im»rS. 
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much  to  the  doctrinal  tendency  of  his  hearers,  not  to  venture 
upon  too  nice  distinctions ;  and  for  this  reason,  he  even  rebuked 
the  speculative  pride  which  affected  to  know  and  determine  too 
much  concerning  these  incomprehensible  things.  He  reminded 
them  of  the  apostle's  word,  that  human  knowledge  was  but  in 
part,  and  that  perfect  knowledge  was  to  be  expected  only  in  the 
life  to  come. 

When  the  Arians  saw  they  had  been  deceived  in  their  expec- 
tations from  Meletius,  they  deposed  and  banished  him,  after  he 
had  been  in  the  active  duties  of  his  office  scarcely  a  month.  Now 
the  friends  of  Eustathius,  who  in  the  meantime  bad  died,  instead 
of  attaching  themselves  to  Meletius,  as  they  ought,  to  have  done, 
since  he  agreed  with  them  in  doctrine,  had  contracted  a  prejudice 
against  him,  and  suspected  him  because  he  bad  been  instituted 
bishop  by  the  Arian  party,  and  perhaps  also  because,  as  he  did 
not  belong  to  the  number  of  blind  zealots,  he  aj^ared  to  them 
not  sufficiently  decided.  Hence  they  did  not  acknowledge  him 
as  bishop,  and  remained  a  sepamte  party  under  the  presbyter 
Paulinus,  who  had  already  for  a  long  time  conducted  their  public 
worship.  The  document  of  the  Alexandrian  council  was  now  sent 
separately  to  the  flock  of  Paulinus.  This  community  was  invited, 
with  all  love,  to  rec^ve  those  of  the  other  party  who  were  willing 
to  unite  with  them,  dismissing  controversies  on  unessential  mat- 
ters and  verbal  disputes,  which  hindered  union  ;  but  no  mention 
was  made  of  Meletius.  All  this  plainly  showed,  that  only  the 
church  of  Paulinus  was  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  right,  and  that 
there  was  no  inclination  to  recognize  Meletius.  In  addition  to 
this,  Lucifer  of  Cagliaria  was  sent  to  hush  the  disputes,  a  man 
the  least  of  all  fitted  to  be  a  mediator  of  peace.  It  was  wholly 
in  character  with  his  ignorant  zeal,  that  he  should  pronounce 
Meletius  an  Arian,  and  give  a  head  to  the  opposite  party,  by  or- 
daining Paulinus  as  their  bishop.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  schism,  which  was  propagated  for  a  long  time,  and  which, 
on  account  of  the  general  sympathy  of  the  other  churches,  came 
to  have  important  consequences :  for  the  Western  and  the  Alex- 
andrian churches  declared  in  favour  of  Paulinus ;  the  Oriental 
church,  for  the  most  part,  in  favour  of  Meletius. 

The  same  Lucifer,  who  gave  to  the  Antiochian  schism  a  dura- 
tion which,  without  his  interference,  it  perhaps  never  would  have 
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had,  proceeded  in  the  same  spirit  of  ignorant  zeal,  to  lay  the 
beginnings  of  ^another  important  schism.  The  moderation  which  < 
reigned  in  the  decisions  of  the  Alexandrian  coancil  conld  not,  of 
course,  be  very  pleasing  to  a  man  of  his  character.  He  was  for 
receiving  no  one  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Arian  party,  so 
long  as  he  retained  his  office ;  and,  as  he  believed  that  the  Catho- 
lic church  was  defiled  by  the  re-admission  of  unworthy  ecclesias- 
tics, he  became  the  founder  of  a  separate  party,  the  Luciferites, 
who  regarded  themselves  as  constituting  the  only  pure  church. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Jovian,  the  relation  of  the 
parties  to  each  other  continued,  in  the  main,  to  be.  the  same ;  for 
although  this  emperor  espoused  the  Nicene  doctrine,  yet  it  was 
his  principle  (see  above)  never  to  interfere,  by  his  political  power, 
either  in  the  affairs  of  religion  generally,  or  in  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  the  church  in  particular.     The  same  principle  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  successor,  the  Emperor  Yalentinian ;  but  his  brother 
Yalens,  to  whose  hands  he  had  entrusted  the  government  of  the 
East,  being  a  pupil  of  the  Bishop  Eudoxius,  from  whom  he  had 
received  baptism,  was  a  zealous  Arian ;  and,  as  by  natural  dispo- 
sition he  was  inclined  to  hard),  cruel,  and  despotic  measures,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  used  as  a  tool  of  the  fanaticism  and  of  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  Arian  clergy.     Then  followed  a  period 
of  most  deplorable  desolation  in  many  of  the  Oriental  churches. 
Worthy  bishops  were  persecuted  and  driven  away;  worthless  men, 
who  had  their  friends  and  patrons  among  the  imperial  eunuchs 
and  chamberlains,  were  imposed  on  the  churches  as  clergymen 
and  bishops.     Still,  however,  this  persecution  turned  out  to  be 
rather  favourable  thf^  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the  Nicene 
par^ ;  for  the  Semi-Arians  were  driven  more  and  more,  by  the 
persecutions  which  they  had  to  sufier  from  the  dominant  Arian 
party,  to  the  party  of  the  Homooi^ions.    It  was  only  by  uniting 
with  the  last  party,  now  dominant  in  the  West,  that  they  could 
expect  to  obtain  help  in  their  oppressed  situation.   Aversion  to  the 
strictly  Axian  party,  the  wish  to  be  united  with  the  party  which 
in  many  quarters  offered  them  the  hand,  and  which  could  afibrd 
them  the  most  powerful  assistance, — all  this  led  many  among  the 
Semi-Arians  to  measure  the  difference  which  separated  the  two 
parties  by  another  standard  than  that  which  they  had  hitherto 
applied.     They  explained  to  themselves  the  Homoousion  at  first 
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^  in  their  own  sense,  just  as  many  had  already  done  at  the  Nicene 

I  «  council;  but  with  this  difference^  that  the  approximation  was 

\  then  the  effect  of<  outward  constraint,  while  at  bottom  there  was 

an  earnest  desire  that  this  compulsory  union  might  be  dissolved ; 
but  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  approximation  grew  out  of  inward 
inclination.  Add  to  this,  that  all  that  was  distinguished  on  the 
side  of  science  and  intellect  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Ho- 
moousion ;  and  that  this  parly  accordingly,  which  must  finally 
prevail  on  account  of  the  consistency  of  their  system,  obtained 
also  increasing  consequence  by  the  superiority  of  the  character 
and  talents  enlisted  on  its  side. 

It  was  especially  the  three  great  church  teachers  of  Cappadocia, 
;  Basil  of  CsBsarea,  his  brother  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  his  iriend 

Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  who  with  the  like  prudent  zeal,  guided  by 
freedom  of  spirit  and  moderation  of  temper,  contributed  to  pro- 
cure the  victory  for  the  Nicene  doctrines  in  the  Oriental  church. 
The  labours  of  Basil  fall  more  particularly  within  the  period  of 
the  reign  of  Valens.  Not  only  by  his  energy  and  firmness,  but 
also  by  his  high  standing  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  he  offered 
a  successful  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  Valens;  and  by  his 
means  the  entire  province  of  Cappadocia  was  preserved  from 
those  desolations  occasioned  by  the  influence  of  arbitrary  will, 
which  befell  other  provinces  of  the  East.  The  Emperor  Valens, 
when  he  visited  CsBsarea,  was  for  compelling  him  to  receive  his 
Arians  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  The  prsafect  Modestus 
sent  for  him,  and,  on  the  principles  of  the  Roman  state  religion, 
demanded  whether  he  alone,  when  all  others  obeyed  the  emperor, 
dared  to  wish  to  have  any  other  religion  than  that  of  his  master.^ 
Basil  replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  be  afraid  of:  possessions,  of 
whidi  men  might  deprive  him,  he  had  none,  except  his  few  books, 
and  his  cloak.  An  exile  was  no  exile  for  him,  since  he  knew  that 
the  whole  earth  is  the  Lord's.  If  torture  was  threatened,  his 
feeble  body  would  yield  to  the  first  blows,  and  death  would  bring 
him  nearer  to  his  God,  after  whom  he  longed.  Valens  himself 
was  constrained  to  show  respect  for  Basil.  Many  times  he  was 
on  the  point  of  condemning  him  to  exile,'  but  he  did  not  venture 
on  that  step.    In  general,  the  great  love  and  the  great  considera- 

*  Gregor.  Nas.  orat.  dO. 
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tion  in  which  many  of  the  bishops  stood  with  the  people  was  a 
means  of  security  to  their  churches.  The  ardent  desire  of  the 
people  of  Alexandria  for  Athanasius,  who,  for  a  wise  purpose, 
had  for  some  months  withdrawn  himself,  induced  the  Emperor 
Yalens,  from  the  apprehension  of  a  tumult,  to  recall  him ;  and 
Athanaslus  enjoyed,  in  the  last  years  of  his  toilsome  and  stormy 
life,  until  373,  the  quiet  which  had  before  been  denied  him.* 

By  Basil's  freedom  of  spirit  and  moderation,  the  union  also  was 
promoted  between  the  divided  church  parties — the  union  of  the 
Western  and  Eastern  churches,  which  had  been  thrown  into  still 
more  violent  hostility  to  each  other  in  consequence  of  the  Antio- 
chian  schism ;  and  he  would  have  accomplished  still  more,  had 
he  been  able  to  overcome  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  Roman 
bishops.  The  alliance  between  the  East  and  the  West  had,  how- 
ever, the  effect  at  last,  of  inducing  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother,  to  publish  an  edict,  in  the  year  375, 
in  which  they  protested  against  those  by  whom  the  name  and 
power  of  the  princes  were  wrongly  made  use  of  in  persecutions 
under  pretext  of  religion. 

The  victory  of  the  party  attached  to  the  Nicene  council,  the 
way  for  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  free  development  of  the 
church  doctrine  out  of  itself,  was  fully  established  exteraally  also 
under  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great.  Already,  by  a  law  of 
the  year  380,  he  directed  that  only  those  who  agreed  with  the 
bbhops,  Peter  of  Alexandria,  or  Damasus  of  Rome,  in  their  sys- 
tem of  &ith, — that  is,  who  were  in  favour  of  the  Nicene  doctrine 
concerning  the  identity  of  essence, — should  remain  in  possession 
of  the  churches ;  and  this  law  the  emperor  sought  gradually  to 
carry  into  execution.  When,  in  the  month  of  November  of  this 
year,  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Constantinople,  the  Anti- 
Nicene  party  was  there  dominant^  as  it  had  been  for  forty  years. 
There  was  one  individual  who  had  been  engaged  for  two  years  in 
collecting  together,  and  continually  making  additions  to,  the  be- 
reaved, scattered  community  of  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
reigning  Arian  party,  professed  the  Nicene  doctrine.  This  was 
the  before-mentioned  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  whose  whole  life  took 
a  character  of  instability  from  oscillating  between  the  contempla- 
tive bent  and  practical  activity  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties. 
As  he  had  often  already  withdrawn  from  the  contemplative  life  to 
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embark  in  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  then,  withont  dae  regard  fo 
propriety,  had  deserted  bis  post  and  retired  again  to  the  life  of 
seclusion ;  so  now  he  had  finally  withdrawn  from  the  pressure  of 
affairs,  from  the  administration  of  the  bishopric  left  Tacant  by  the  . 
death  of  his  father  at  Nazianzen,  to  a  retreat  near  Seleucia  in 
Isauria.  It  then  came  about,  that  he  must  be  called  from  this 
quiet  seclusion  to  an  unquiet  public  life  of  conflict  and  triaL  He 
was  summoned  to  preside  over  that  small  and  forsaken  community 
consisting  of  the  oppressed  adherents  to  the  Nicene  doctrine  in 
Constantinople.  Renouncing  once  more  the  contemplative  life,  he 
undertook  this  mission,  partly  because  he  deemed  himself  bound 
not  to  let  the  opportunity  pass  unimproved,  of  effecting  so  much 
for  the  victory  of  pure  doctrine  as  might  be  accomplished  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  in  part  also  perhaps,  because  the  prospect  of  enter- 
ing upon  so  wide  and  splendid  a  field  of  labour  as  migBt  be  opened 
for  him  at  Constantinople  had  more  attractions  for  a  man  who  was 
not  wholly  free  from  vanity,  than  the  narrow  field  at  Nazianzen. 
As,  in  large  cities,  splendid  gifts  of  oratory  were  in  no  small  re- 
quest, Gregory  might,  by  that  means,  effect  much  for  the  spread 
of  the  Nicene  doctrine  at  Constantinople.  Far-famed  are  the  five 
discourses  which  he  preached  there  in  defence  of  the  Nicene  doc*- 
trine  of  the  Trinity  against  the  objections  of  the  Eunomians,  and 
which  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  the  theologian}  By  the  way 
in  which  he  distinguished  himself  firom  other  impatient,  violent 
bishops,  who  abandoned  themselves  to  the  impulses  of  a  passion- 
ate zeal ;  by  uniting  moderation  with  zeal  for  pure  doctrine ;  by 
shaming  his  passionate  and  fanatical  enemies  through  his  own 
gentleness  and  forbearance,  he  might  doubtless  effect  more  than 
by  his  eloquence.  It  is  also  the  merit  of  Gregory,  that  he  did  not, 
like  other  church-teachers  of  this  period  who  had  been  drawn  into 
the  field  of  controversy,  forget,  in  his  zeal  for  those  views  of  doc- 
trine which  he  had  found  to  be  correct,  that  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity does  not  consist  in  speculative  notions,  but  in  the  life ; 
that  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  misled  by  an  exclusive  zeal  ' 
for  orthodoxy  of  conceptions,  to  neglect  practical  Christianity. 
Much  rather  did  he  make  it  a  matter  of  special  concern  to  combat 

*  'O  Bt0\iy»ei  because  9i«x«>/«,  in  the  stricter  sense,  was  the  term  applied  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  divinity,  as  contradistinguished  from  :»n»fum,  the  doctrine  of  his 
iocamation. 
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that  exclxudvelj  prevailing  tendency  to  speculation  in  religion^ 
which  tended  to  the  injury  of  a  living,  active  Christianity, — a 
tcoidency  which  was  so  very  agreeable  to  the  mass  of  worldly  men, 
because  it  made  it  easy  for  them  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  zeal 
for  piety  and  orthodoxy,  and  to  deceive  the  judgment  of  others, 
and  in  part  also  their  own  conscience,  while  they  spared  them- 
selves from  the  contest  with  sin  in  their  own  hearts  and  in  the 
world  without  them.  He  often  declared  strongly  against  the  delu- 
sive notion,  that  all  manner  of  frivolity  might  be  united  with  %eal 
for  sound  doctrine,  and  often  presented  before  his  hearers,  witli 
pointed  earnestness,  the  truth  that,  without  a  holy  sense  of  divine 
things,  men  could  have  no  understanding  of  them ;  that  sacred 
matters  must  be  treated  in  a  sacred  manner.  He  often  spoke 
against  the  perverse  manner  of  those  who  looked  upon  discussions 
on  divine  things  as  any  other  conversation'  on  topics  of  ordinary 
discourse,  and  oft^en  declared  to  them,  that  the  full  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  divine  things  was  not  the  end  of  the  present  earth- 
ly life,  but  that  its  end  was,  ^^  by  becoming  holy,  to  become  ca- 
pable of  the  full  intuition  in  the  life  eternal."  Grregory  at  first 
held  the  meetings  of  his  church  in  the  hall  of  a  private  house  be- 
longing to  a  kinsman  of  his.  This  being  the  spot  whence  the 
triumph  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  at  Constantinople  began,  the  pri- 
vate place  of  assembly  was  subsequently  converted  into  a  large 
church,  which,  in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  the  pure 
doctrine  there  commenced,  received  the  name  of  Anastasia. 

Thus  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  on  his  entering  into  Constanti- 
nople, found  the  community  whose  faith  he  acknowledged  as  his 
own,  with  its  bishop,  Gregory,  not  even  in  possession  of  a  church, 
but  assembled  in  one  comer  of  the  city  in  a  private  house ;  while 
the  Arian  bishop,  Demophilus,  was  in  possession  of  all  the  cliurches. 
The  emperor  left  it  to  the  latter's  choice,  eitheic  to  subscribe  to 
the  Nicene  creed,  or  to  give  up  the  churches.  Demophilus  was 
not  a  man  who  regarded  the  favour  of  princes  and  earthly  prosper 
rity  as  of  more  account  than  the  interests  of  religion  and  of  the 
truth.  He  chose  to  do  the  latter ;  and  the  Arians,  from  this  time 
onward,  were  obliged  to  hold  their  assemblies  at  Constantinople 
without  the  city  walls,  which  they  continued  to  do  untU  into  the 
sixth  century. 
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Gregory  was  then  conducted  by  the  emperor,  surrounded  by  his 
nobles,  and  the  imperial  body  guard,  which  was  necessary  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  insults  of  the  fanatical  multitude  still  devoted 
to  Arianism,  into  the  cathedral.  The  heavens  were  overclouded 
and  dark,  when  this  took  place,  which  was  interpreted  by  the  su- 
perstition of  the  bigoted  zealots  as  a  token  of  the  divine  anger. 
But,  as  the  clouds  scattered,  and  the  sun  broke  through,  this  de- 
lusion was  refuted,  and  a  favourable  impression  produced.  The 
enij)eror  now  resolved  to  assemble  a  second  general  council  in  the 
capital  of  the  East  Roman  empire,  which  should  settle  the  hither- 
to-disputed questions,  seal  the  triumph  of  the  Nicene  doctrine, 
and  at  the  same  time  solemnly  inaugurate  the  new  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  according  to  the  original 
plan.  In  the  beginning,  when  for  the  most  part  none  but  Asiatic 
bishops  were  present  at  the  Council,  Meletius,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
venerable  on  account  of  his  great  age  and  his  opposition  to  the 
Arian  doctrines,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  assembled  body ;  and 
by  him  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople. Meletius  soon  after  died ;  and  Gregory  came  in  posses- 
sion of  the  highest  authority,  which,  moreover,  his  new  position, 
as  patriarch  of  the  second  capital  of  the  world,  would  give  him. 

To  Gregory  had  been  bequeathed,  by  his  friend  Basil,  the  fe^ 
vourite  plan  of  bringing  about,  between  the  two  great  portions  of 
the  church,  a  restoration  of  the  peace  which  had  been  disturbed, 
especially  by  the  Antiochian  schism.  The  death  of  Meletius, 
during  the  session  of  the  council,  furnished  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  effecting  this  object.  Paulinus,  too,  was  very  old ;  and 
if  no  successor  was  chosen  to  Meletius,  the  steps  probably  might 
soon  be  taken  for  a  new  choice,  in  which  both  the  parties  could 
unite,  and  the  schism  would  be  brought  to  an  end.  Gregory  used 
every  possible  argument  to  persuade  the  other  Oriental  bishops, 
although,  as  the  friend  of  Meletius,  he  might  be  more  prejudiced 
than  others  on  this  side.  But  his  arguments  were  defeated  by 
the  ambition  and  obstinacy  of  many,  who  would  yield  none  of 
their  rights,  and  who  chose  the  Bishop  Flavianus  as  Meletius's  suc- 
cessor. Thus  a  new  prop  was  given  to  the  schism,  which  conti- 
nued to  propagate  itself  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
although  the  influence  of  the  Eustathian  party  was  ever  on  the 
wane.     The  manner  in  which  this  division  w  as  i^t  last  wholly  re- 
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inoved,  stood  in  direct  contrast  to  \he  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  dicited  and  maintained ;  evincing  how,  in  matters  of  this 
sort,  the  advances  of  love  will  accomplish  vastly  more  than  all 
force  and  all  arguments  of  persuasion.  The  venerable  bishop, 
Alexander  of  Antioch,  on  a  festival  dajv  conducted  his  whole 
flock,  clergy  and  laity,  to  the  church  where  the  Eustathians  held 
thdr  assemblies.  All  united  together  in  prayer  and  song ;  even 
the  crowd  who,  as  the  church  was  insufficient  to  contain  them, 
stood  assembled  in  the  streets.  Devotion  and  brotherly  love  met 
t<^ther ;  all  hearts  were  one ;  a  feast  of  charity  was  celebrated, 
and  the  division  was  thought  of  no  longer.^ 

To  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  digressed :  Gregory,  dis- 
gusted at  seeing  his  colleagues  sacrifice  in  this  way  the  good  of 
the  church  to  their  private  passions,  withdrew  himself  entirely 
from  public  transactions,  vitiated  by  so  many  impure  motives. 
When  afterwards  the  Egyptian  and  the  Western  bishops  arrived, 
who  belonged  to  the  Anti-Meletian  party,  they  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  the  dissatisfaction  which  they  felt  at  the  appointment  of 
Gregory  as  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  because  Gregory  was  a 
friend  of  Meletius,  and  had  been  ordained  by  him  ;  and  for  vari- 
ous other  reasons.  The^  could  bring  at  least  an  apparent  argu- 
ment, on  grounds  of  justice,  against  the  validity  of  Gregory's  ap- 
pointment— namely,  that  he  had,  at  all  events,  been  earlier  in  - 
stituted  and  regarded  as  bishop  over  another  community  (either  at 
Nazianzen  or  at  Sasina) ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  church,  could  not  be  transferred  to  another  bishopric ; — an 
ecclesiastical  rule,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  was  often  enough 
transgressed  in  the  East,  without  any  such  weighty  reasons  as 
might  be  urged  in  the  present  case,  and  which  assuredly,  when 
appealed  to,  must  have  served,  on  the  part  of  the  Orientals,  as  a 
cover  for  other  motives.  The  bishops  of  the  Roman  churdi, 
which  was  more  strict  in  its  observance  of  this  law,  may  have  been 
mare  sincere  in  appealing  to  it.  But  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  had 
no  desire  to  enter  into  a  profane  quarrel  about  a  splendid  church 
office.  He  requested  the  emperor  and  the  bishops  that  he  might 
be  aUowed  to  resign  this  office,  since  he  would  very  readily,  like 
Jonah,  sacrifice  himself  for  the  ship  of  the  church ;  although  this 
request  perhaps  was  not  designed  in  the  first  place  to  be  so  seri- 

1  ThAodoret  v.  36. 
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ously  taken.  His  petition  being  at  once  universally  accepted, 
— which  perhaps,  being  what  he  had  not  expected,  chagrined  him, 
he  delivered,  before  the  assembled  council  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops,  a  farewell  discourse,  in  which  he  dealt  out  many  a  hard 
truth  against  the  worldly-minded  bishops.  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
seems  now,  by  the  superiority  of  his  well-trained  intellect,  to  have 
acquired  special  influence  over  the  doctrinal  transactions  of  the 
council.  The  result  of  it  was  precisely  what  the  preceding  strug- 
gles had  been  preparing  the  way  for,  that  the  Nicene  creed, 
which  before  had  been  forced  on  the  Oriental  church,  and  there- 
fore repelled  by  it,  was  now  voluntarily  adopted  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  that  church,  where  it  found  a  more  general  welcome.  In 
the  provincial  cities,  where  the  dogmatizing  spirit  was  not  so  pre- 
valent, the  transition  from  Arianism  to  the  Nicene  doctrine  often 
took  place  in  a  very  imperceptible  manner.  For  when  the  people 
heard  Christ  called  from  the  pulpits,  "  God  and  the  Son  of  God, 
the  begotten  before  all  time,"  they  were  led  by  their  Christian 
feelings  to  place  in  these  words  more  than  was  meant  by  the  Arian 
preachers,  according  to  their  own  connection  of  ideas,  into  which 
the  people  did  not  enter;  and  so  Hilary  remarked,  that  **the 
ears  of  the  audience  were  more  pious  than  the  hearts  of  the 
preachers."  Accordingly,  when  Homoousion  preachers  took 
the  place  of  the  Arians,  the  people  remarked  no  very  great 
change.* 

The  Nicene  creed,  in  the  new  form  in  which  it  was  here  made 
known,  departed  but  slightly  from  the  original  one.  The  most 
important  change  was  an  addition  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  farther  progress  in 
the  development  of  the  church  system ;  which  leads  us  now  to 
throw  a  glance  on  the  history  of  this  doctrine,  the  determination 
of  which  belonged  with  the  rest  to  the  complete  and  established 
form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

As  it  concerns  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  much 
longer  time  transpired  before  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  essence  was 
consistently  carried  out  in  its  application  to  this  part  also  of  the 

1  Bitarim  PictAv.  c.  Anxentinm  liber  %  6.  Hoc  putant  ilK  fldei  esse,  qood  rocit  est. 
AudiuQt  Deom  Cbristum,  patent  esse  quod  dicitur.  Audiont  Filiam  Dei,  putant  in 
Dei  nativitate  inesse  Dei  veritatem.  Aadiant  ante  tempora,  putant  id  ipsum  ante 
tempora  esse,  quod  semper  est.    Sauctiores  aures  plebis,  quam  corda  sunt  sacerdotum. 
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Christian  consciousness  of  God.  The  system  of  subordination 
would  of  course  extend  itself  also,  after  the  due  measure  and  pro- 
portion, to  this  doctrine  ;  as  was  apparent  in  the  church-teachers 
of  the  preceding  period.  The  views  of  Origen  on  this  point  also 
were  the  prevailing  ones  in  tlie  system  of  the  Eastern  churcli,  un- 
til they  were  suppressed  by  the  consistent  development  and  the 
triumph  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Ilomoousion.  It  is  re- 
markable that,  at  the  Nicene  council,  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  expressed  only  in  very  vague  and  general  terms. 
Yet  the  opposition  to  Arius  ought  naturally  to  have  led  to  a  more 
exact  determination  here;  for,  while  Arius  regarded  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  being  the  first  created  nature  produced  by  the  Son  of 
God,  he  placed  the  same  distance  betwixt  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  he  had  supposed  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.^ 
But  this  point  posseted  as  yet  no  very  great  interest  in  doctrinal 
]iolemics ;  and  many  who  saw  their  way  clear  to  subscribe  to  the 
Homoonsion  as  it  respected  the  Son  of  God,  would  have  scrupled 
to  extend  this  same  determination  also  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
unity  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  God  had  here  so  little  per- 
meated as  yet  the  apprehension  of  the  idea,  that  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzen  could  still  say,  in  the  year  380 :  ^^  Some  of  our  theologians 
consider  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  a  certain  mode  of  the  divine 
agency  (as,  for  instance,  Lactantius  had  done  in  the  preceding 
period) ;  others,  a  creature  of  God  ;  others,  God  himself.  Others 
say,  they  do  not  know  themselves  which  of  the  two  opinions  they 
ought  to  adopt,  out  <^  reverence  for  the  holy  Scriptures,  which 
have  not  clearly  explained  this  point."  Hilary  of  JPoictiers  held 
it  best  to  remain  fiist  l>y  the  sunple  Scripture  doctrine  concerning 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  furnished  no  ma- 
terials for  exact  logical  definitions  of  this  doctrine.  He  believed 
that  he  found  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  no  such  exact  definitions 
conceming  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Father,  as  he 
found  conceming  the  relation  of  the  Son.  He  supposed  tliat  he 
foand  the  name  of  God  nowhere  used  expressly  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  he  did  not  venture  therefore  expressly  so  to  name  him ;  but 
yet  a  great  deal  seemed  to  him  to  be  already  implied,  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  called  in  Scripture  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  it  is  said 
of  him  that  he  searches  the  deep  things  of  God.     He  was  well 

^  See  Athanas.  Orat  i.  c.  AriaD.  g  6. 
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aware,  as  he  expresses  it,  in  his  own  original  way,  that  nothing 
could  be  foreign  from  God's  essence  which  penetrates  into  its 
depths.*  "Should  one  ask  us,"  says  he,  "what  is  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  we  knew  of  nothing  further  to  reply  than  that  he 
exists,  by  and  from  Him  by  whom  and  from  whom  are  all  things, 
that  he  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  also  God's  gift  to  believers, — 
and  this  answer  displeased  him,  then  might  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets also  displease  him ;  for  they  affirm  only  this  of  him,  that  he 
exists,'*^ 

The  system  of  Eunomius  discovers  itself  on  this  point  also  to 
be  a  dead,  narrow  theory,  which  had  by  no  means  sprung  from 
the  depth  of  the  inner  Christian  life.  The  Holy  Spirit,  accord- 
ing to  Eunomius,  is  the  first  among  the  created  natures,  formed 
according  to  the  command  of  the  Father,  by  the  agency  of  the 
Son ;  which  Spirit,  as  being  the  first  after  the  Son,  has  received 
indeed  the  power  to  sanctify  and  to  teach,  but  wants  the  divine 
and  creative  power.  But  yet  how  could  the  power  to  sanctify, 
to  enlighten,  be  rightly  conceived,  unless  it  was  referred  back 
to  the  divine  fellowship  of  life  of  which  the  redeemed  are  made 
partakers  ?  And  how  could  this  be  held  fast,  if  men  separated 
the  power  to  sanctify  and  to  teach  from  the  essence  of  God,  and 
from  the  power  of  creating?  We  perceive  here  an  arbitrary 
severance  of  conceptions,  which  is  in  contradiction  with  the 
unity  of  the  Christian  life.  But  this  unity  was,  in  opposition  to 
Arianism,  from  the  first  everywhere  foremost  in  the  systematically 
consistent  Athanasius.  He  was  led,  particularly  and  expressly, 
to  unfold  this  doctrine,  because  many  of  the  Semi-Arians  were 
on  the  point  of  adopting  the  Homoousion,  explaining  it  to  them- 
selves according  to  their  own  meaning,  but  without  being  able 
to  make  up  their  minds  to  apply  this  determination  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  latter  appeared  to  them  a  being  created  by  the 
Son  as  an  instrument  for  carrying  into  effect  the  divine  pur- 
poses; a  ministering  spirit,  like  the  angels.  In  opposition  to 
these,  Athanasius  sought  to  show  that  Arianism  could  be  con- 
sistently renounced,  only  when  men  acknowledged  in  the  Triad 
nothing  foreign  to  God's  own  essence ;  when  men  acknowledged 

*  De  Trinitate,  1. 12,  c.  65,    In  an  address  to  God :  Nalta  te,  nisi  res  toa,  penetrat ; 
pec  profiiDdam  mi^estatls  tvae,  peregrine  atqae  aliens  a  te  yirtoUs  causa  metitnr. 
I  L.  ii.  de  Trinitate,  §  29. 
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bat  one  essence  agreeing  with  itself,  self-identical.  He  adduces 
in  proof  of  the  divinity  and  identity  of  essence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  the  witness  of  the 
universal  Christian  consciousness,  unfolding  what  is  contained 
in  both  these  testimonies  :  ^^  How  could  that  lohich  is  sanctified 
by  nothing  out  of  itself y  which  is  itself  the  source  of  sanciification 
for  all  created  natures,  be  of  the  same  essence  with  that  which 
is  sanctified  by  it?  In  the  Holy  Spirit  we  receive  fellowship 
with  Grod,  participation  in  one  divine  life ;  but  this  could  not  be 
so,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  were  a  creature.  As  certainly  as  we  are 
by  him  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  so  certainly  must 
he  himself  be  one  with  the  divine  essence.*  As  he  who  has  seen 
the  Son  sees  the  Father,  so  he  who  has  the  Son  has  also  the 
Holy  Spirit;  and  he  who  has  the  Holy  Spirit  has  also  the  Son, 
and  is  a  temple  of  God.  As  the  Son,  being  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Father  being  in  him,  cannot  be  a  creature,  so  neither  can  the 
Holy  Spirit,  being  in  the  Son,  and  the  Son  being  in  him,  be  a 
creature.'  From  this  time  forward,  the  identity  of  the  essence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  was  maintained 
by  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the  Oriental  church,  by  such 
men  as  Basil  of  Csesarea,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Amphilochius 
and  Didymos ;  and  at  length  this  doctrine  also  passed  over  into 
the  synodal  articles.  After  the  Alexandrian  council,  already 
mentioned,  and  an  Illyrian  one  of  the  year  375'  had  set  the 
example  in  this  matter,  the  extension  of  the  ofMoUtov  to  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  was  adopted  also  into  the 
new  form  which  the  Nicene  creed  received  through  the  second 
general  council  at  Constantinople.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  described 
by  this  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  creed,  in  the  scriptural  phra- 
seology, as  "  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father ;  the  govern- 
ing, quickening  Spirit,- who  is  to  be  worshipped  and  honoured  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Father  and  the  Son."* 

On  the  first  clause  of  this  formula,  there  arose,  in  later  times, 

1  Ep.  L  ad  Sempion,  §  24.    b;  ))  IimWu,  Um  A^<j8«JUf ,  m-i  4  T*»r*v  fC^tt  9%*u  fm. 
>  See  Athanas.  ep.  L  iii.  It.  to  the  Bishop  Serapion  of  Thmtiis. 
'  Which  was  the  first  to  extend  the  iftMCnm  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy 
Spirit. 
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a  difference  of  views  between  the  two  portions  of  the  church, 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western,  the  germ  of  which  we  discover 
even  in  the  present  period. 

In  the  Eastern  church,  it  was  according  to  the  prevailing  view 
to  consider  God  the  Father  as  being  ^^  the  sole  efficient  caose 
(causa  efficiens)  of  all  existence  ;  the  Logos  as  being  the  revealing 
and  mediatory  principle ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  being  the  com- 
pletive divine  principle  in  the  creation.  God  the  Father  effected 
all  through  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Spirit."^  As  connected  also 
with  this  view  of  the  matter,  in  the  Oriental  church,  the  unity  of  the 
divine  essence  rested  upon  this  as  its  basis,  that  God  the  Father 
should  be  acknowledged  as  ^^  the  sole  efficient  cause  (the  t^a 
apx^)  fr^"™  whom  all  else  was  derived,  from  whom  the  Son  was 
generated,  and  from  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded,  and  who 
effects  all  through  the  Son  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit."  This 
formula,  so  connected  with  the  views  of  the  Oriental  church,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  fix)m  the  Father,  ^*  was  made  especially 
prominent  and  held  fast  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
creation  of  the  Spirit — that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  related,  after 
the  same  manner  as  the  Son,  to  the  essence  of  God,  but  is  a 
creature  of  the  Son."  The  opposite  to  this  doctrine  was  ex- 
pressed as  follows :  ^^  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  derive  his 
essence  from  the  Son  in  the  way  of  dependence,  but  is  related 
after  the  like  independent  manner  to  the  Father,  as  the  common 
ground ;  that  as  the  Son  is  begotten  of  the  Father,  so  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father." 

As  it  concerns,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exposition  of  this 
doctrine  in  the  Western  church,  it  was  believed,  especially  ever 

^  Athanas.  c.  Serapion.  1.  i.  c.  24.  The  Father  creates  and  renews  all  through  his 
Log^M  in  the  Holy  Spirit  Basil.  Csesar.  de  Sp.  S.  c.  16.  By  the  will  of  the  Father 
all  spirits  have  received  their  existence,  by  the  agency  of  the  Son  they  were  brought 
into  existence,  by  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  are  completed  in  their 
existence.  There  are  not  r^ut  «<x«A  but  iJtU  k^x^,  Ivifuw^yvrtk  2/  vUZ  xm  T%Xifvr»  w 
9*tiftMr%.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  T.  iii.  de  baptismo  Christi,  represents  the  Father  as  the 
Afx^i  the  Son  as  the  ini*fv^yi%  the  rttCfAm  as  the  nkumrituv  rSf  wmvrttf.  Basil  of 
Ciesarea  endeavours,  in  his  38th  letter,  to  show  how  it  is  necessary,  from  the  opera- 
tions of  God  in  man,  one  should  mount,  step  by  step,  to  the  ide»  of  the  Trinity. 
All  good  which  is  wrought  in  us  by  the  power  of  God,  we  recognise  as  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  From  this  we  pass  to  the  idea  of  the  author  of  all  the  good  which 
is  wrought  in  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit*  who  is  the  Son  of  God.  But  he  is  not  the  suprema 
and  highest  ground-cause  {J^x^},  but  this  last  is  the  Father ;  >4hat  we  ascend  from  the 
Son  to  the  Father. 
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since  the  time  <^  the  more  precise  logical  carrying  out  of  the 
conception  of  the  unity  of  essence  in  the  Triad  by  Augustin, 
thaty  in  order  to  hold  fast  the  doctrine  in  a  consistent  manner^ 
the  inference  must  necessarily  be  drawn,  that  as  the  Son  of  God 
was  in  all  respects  identical  in  essence  with  the  Father,  and  as 
the  Father  had  communicated  all  to  the  Son,  so,  too,  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  as  well  from  the  Son  as  from  the  Father.  There 
are  nottwo  different  Spirits,  one  belonging  to  the  Father,  the 
other  to  the  Son :  but  there  is  one  spirit  of  both ; — as  he  is 
called  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  sometimes  the  Spirit  of  the  Fatlier, 
sometimes  the  Spirit  of  the  Son.  How,  then,  could  it  be  other- 
wise than  that  he,  the  Spirit  of  both,  proceeds  from  both  ?^  As 
the  Homoousion  was  made  prominent  in  opposition  to  Arianism, 
so  it  was  believed  necessary  also,  in  the  same  opposition,  to 
express  this  definition,  viz.,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from 
the  Son  and  from  the  Father,  and  the  contrary  appeared  as  being 
a  remnant  of  the  Arian  system  of  subordination.'  Added  to  this 
was  Augostin's  speculative  theory  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  by  which  this  definition  was  favoured ;  where  we  must 
confess  that  his  confusion  of  metaphysics  with  religion  led  him 
astray.  Although  a  profound  experience  of  the  Christian  life 
ever  lay  at  bottom,  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  he  transported  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  very  much  away  from  its  proper  historico- 
practical  ground  to  a  speculative  one ;  and  the  confusion  of  two 
heterogeneous  provinces  met  its  appropriate  punishment  in 
leading  him  to  mistake  a  play  of  analogies  for  a  demonstration. 
Ood  the  Father  is  the  divine  Being ;  the  Son  is  knowledge,  as  a 
flelf-manifestation  of  this  being, — hence  the  Son  is  begotten  of 
the  Father;  Will,  love,  as  that  wherein  being  and  knowing 
embrace  each  other,  is  the  fellowship  of  both,  the  exhibition  of 
the  divine  unity ;  hence  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  fellowship,  is  the 

I  See  e,  g.  Ang^nstin.  Tract  100,  in  evangel,  Joh.  §.  A  quo  autem  habet  Filius,  at 
tit  Dens  (est  enim  de  Deo  Deus),  ab  illo  habet  ntiqae,  at  etiam  de  illo  proccdat  Spiri- 
toa  8aiictua»  ac  per  hoc  Spiritos  Saoctos,  ot  etiam  de  FUio  procedat»  sicut  procedit  de 
Patre  ab  ipso  habet  Patre. 

*  Keeping  at  a  distance  all  notions  of  time,  and  everything  that  bordered  on  tuhor^ 
dmatundsmt,  Aogostin  was  unwilling  to  let  even  the  representation  pass,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  to  the  Son,  and  then  first  proceeds  from  the  Son,  to 
sanctiff  the  creature.  Spiritos  Sanctns  non  de  Patre  procedit  in  Filiam,  et  de  Filio 
procedit  ad  sanctificandam  creaturam,  sed  simal  de  otroqae  procedit,  qaamvis  hoo 
J?ilio  Pater  dederit,  at  qaemadmodam  de  se,  ita  de  illo  quoqae  procedit    L.  c. 
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love  in  which  both  embrace  each  other,  and  which  proceeds  from 
both.  And  since  the  Holy  Spirit  denotes  the  fellowship  of  both, 
he  is  also  that  whereby  we  may  be  made  partakers  of  the  fellow- 
ship with  the  Father  and  Son.  In  all  nature  too,  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  God,  Augustin  believed  that  he  saw  a  symbol  of  this 
Trinity,  there  being  everywhere  to  be  observed  a  nniversal  being, 
the  particular  being,  and  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  whole.* 

Moreover,  the  opposition  between  the  two  theories  came,  even 
already,  to  be  publicly  expressed ;  although,  on  the  part  of  the 
Western  church,  it  was  not  the  Oriental  church  doctrine,  but 
Arianism ;  and  although,  on  the  part  of  the  Oriental  church,  it 
was  not  the  Western  church  doctrine,  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
creation  of  the  Spirit,  which  constituted  the  matters  of  dispute. 
Nevertheless,  the  way  was  thereby  prepared  for  a  struggle 
betwixt  the  two  tendencies.  Thus,  the  great  Syrian  church- 
teacher,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  in  his  confession  of  faith,  con- 
tended against  the  representation  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not 
derive  his  essence  immediately  from  God  the  Father,  but  had 
received  his  existence  through  the  Son.'  Cyrill  of  Alexandria 
having,  in  the  ninth  of  his  anathemas,  pronounced  sentence  of 
condemnation  on  those  who  denied  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  pro- 
perty of  Christ,'  Theodoret  remarks  upon  this,  in  his  refutation 
of  these  anathemas ;  ^^  If  it  is  meant  to  be  said  here,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  of  hke  essence  with  the  Son  of  God,  and  proceeds 
from  the  Father,  let  this  be  conceded.  But  if  it  is  meant  to  be 
said,  that  he  has  his  existence  from  the  Son,  or  through  the  Son, 
let  it  be  rejected  as  blasphemous ;"  and  he  refers  for  proof  to 
John  XV.  26 ;  1  Corinth,  ii.  12.  Theodore  and  Theodoret  both 
evidently  intended  here  to  combat  but  one  and  the  same  doctrine, 
— that  which  favoured  the  notion  of  the  creation  of  the  Spirit. 
The  same  was  the  case,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Western  church. 


I  Sermo  71,  §  18.  In  Spirita  Sancto  insinaatur  Patris  Filliqae  commmiitaa.  Qaod 
ergo  commane  est  Patri  et  Filio,  per  hoc  nos  habere  commiinionein  et  inter  nos  et 
secnni.  Serm.  212.  Spiritns  Sanctoa  unitas  ambomin.  De  Trinitat  1. 15,  §  27.  Per 
Spiritual  Sanctum  insinaatur  caritaa,  qua  invicem  se  dUigunt  Pater  et  Filius. — ^Esse, 
species  rei  et  ordo.    Confessio,  1. 13,  o.  zi.  de  vera  religione,  §  13. 

>  '  iSiM  JfM  T»s  Xftrr0v.  These  words,  acoordhig  to  their  proper  connection,  do  not 
belong  here,  but  are  talcen  simply  in  the  connection  which  Theodoret  gave  to  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  attacldng  them. 
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When  the  West-Gothic  church  of  Spain,  in  the  time  of  King 
Beccared,  went  over  from  the  Arian  doctrine  to  the  Nicene,  that 
Western  theory  was  first  adopted  as  an  addition  to  the  Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan  creed.^  At  the  third  ecclesiastical  assembly 
of  Toledo,  A.D.  589,  the  creed  was  presented  with  this  addition, 
and  sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced  on  those  who  did  not 
believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  Son, 
where  evidently  those  were  intended  who  still  remained  attached 
to  the  Arian  doctrine  which  hitherto  prevailed  there." 

As  we  observed,  the  Oriental  church  was  the  proper  theatre  for 
the  controversies  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with  regard  to 
which  the  Western  church,  in  the  main,  kept  itself  more  tranquil. 
The  Anti-Nicene  doctrine  had  found  here  but  few  advocates. 
The  most  considerable  man  among  these  latter  was  Auxentius, 
Bishop  of  Milan,  who  was  rather  inclined  to  Semi-Arianism,  and 
who  defended  the  symbol  of  faith  drawn  up  at  Bimini.     The 
major  part  of  his  church  being  satisfied  with  him  he  was  pro- 
tected by  the  Emperor  Yalentinian,  conformably  with  that  prince's 
maxim  of  toleration.     After  the  death  of  Auxentius,  in  374,  a 
violent  schism  arose  at  the  choice  of  a  new  bishop.     Ambrose, 
who,  as  consular  over  the  provinces  of  Liguria  and  JEmilia,  had 
his  head-quarters  at  Milan,  deemed  it  necessary  to  go  himself 
into  the  church,  and  exhort  the  people  from  the  chancel  to  be 
quiet.     A  child — ^perhaps  so  instructed — shouted  the  name  of 
Ambrose;  and  this  was  considered  to  be  a  voice  from  God  in 
favour  of  Ambrose,  who  already,  in  his  civil  offices,  had  acquired 
universal  esteem  and  love.     The  fact  that  he  was  but  a  catechu- 
men was  not  allowed  to  be  any  impediment.    «He  was  first  bap- 
tized, and  somewhat  later  ordained  as  bishop.     The  church  of 
Milan  afterwards  came  into  critical  situations,  in  which  she  was 
protected  by  the  energy  and  firmness  which  Ambrose  had  ac^ 
quired  and  preserved  in  other  offices,  and  in  other  relations.    The 
Empress  Justina,  the  mother  of  the  young  Emperor  Yalentinian 
IL,  took  advantage  of  his  minority  to  contrive  some  method  of 

I  Spiritos  Sanctos,  qui  procedit  a  Patre  Filioqne. 

'  A  conciliatory  meaa  betwixt  the  two  theories  was  offered  by  Aagastin's  explana- 
tion, that  inasmuch  as  the  Son  has  everything  from  the  Father,  bat  everything  as 
shared  with  the  Father,  so  it  might  be  said,  Spiritnm  Sanctum  principttlUer  procedere  a 
Patre.  Aognstin  de  Trinitate,  L  15,  c  17,  de  civitate  Dei,  I.  xi.  c.  24 ;  and  with  this  in- 
termediate view  the  theories  of  an  Athanasins  and  a  Basil  might  also  agree.  See  above. 
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introducing  Arianismy  which  had  zealous  friends  among  the 
leaders  of  the  allied  troops  of  the  Goths.  Had  Ambrose  yielded 
in  a  single  pointy  had  he  given  up  to  them  a  single  church,  they 
would  probably  have  continually  gone  on  increasing  their  de- 
mands. It  was  said,  the  emperor  had  power  to  determine  all 
matters  within  his  government,  that  the  churches  belonged  to 
him.  Ambrose,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed  that  they  were  en- 
trusted to  him  by  God.  The  plans  of  Justina  were  met  and 
defeated  by  his  energy,  firmness,  and  superior  influence. 

Semi-Arianism  and  Arianism  continued  to  predominate  for 
some  time  among  the  rude  populations,  especially  of  German 
origin,  which  were  during  this  period  converted  to  Christianity ; 
because  they  had  been  first  instructed  by  teachers  who  were  at- 
tached to  those  principles ;  because  they  held  fast  to  the  form  in 
which  they  had  once  received  Christianity,  and  this  very  form  may 
have  constituted  a  convenient  point  of  transition  for  these  rude 
nations.  This  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
may  have  been  better  suited  to  them  than  the  more  completely 
developed  Nicene  view.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiarity  of 
the  Semi-Arian  theologians,  whereby  perhaps  they  were  better 
adapted  to  be  teachers  of  the  rude  tribes  of  people,  that,  being 
less  practised  logicians,  they  adhered  more  tenaciously  to  the 
simple  Bible  doctrine,  and  were  not  for  teaching  anything  which 
they  could  not  prove  with  the  exactness  of  verbal  testimony  from 
the  Bible.  Hence  they  firequently  offered  it  as  an  objection  to 
the  defenders  of  the  Nicene  council,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  speculative  reasoning,  instead  of  the  Bible,  to 
prove  the  Homo#usion.* 

To  the  rude  populations  among  whom  Arianism  found  admis- 
sion, belonged  the  Vandals.  When,  in  430,  this  tribe  took  pos- 
session of  North  Africa,  there  arose,  under  their  kings,  Genserich 
and  Hunnerich,  several  violent  persecutions  against  the  adherents 
of  the  Nicene  doctrine.  In  part,  the  Vandal  princes  wished  to 
retaliate  the  oppressions  which  their  companions  in  the  faith  had 
to  suffer  in  the  Roman  empire ;  in  part,  those  of  their  subjects 
who  agreed  in  faith  with  the  Roman  Christians  were  objects  of 

^  The  Arian  Maximinos  says  to  Angnsttn :  8i  affirmaTerii  de  dlrinis  scrfptotis,  si 
alicubi  scriptam  lectionem  protuleris, — nos  divinarum  scriptoranim  optamiu  inveniri 
discipnli.    Angastin.  c.  Maximin.    Arian.  I.  i.  §  'J6. 
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suspicion  to  them ;  and  in  part  they  were  led  on  by  the  rude, 
fanatical,  Arian  clergy.  Victor,  Bishop  of  Vita,  in  Numidia,  near 
the  dose  of  the  fifth  century,  wrote  a  history  of  this  persecution. 
But  the  new  Nicene  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which 
at  length  obtained  the  victory  over  the  older  system  of  subordi- 
nation, had  an  important  influence  also  on  the  whole  system  of 
Christian  theology.  The  emanation-doctrine  in  the  Triad  left 
still  remaining  a  point  of  attachment,  a  foothold,  for  the  emana- 
tion-theory ;  and  accordingly  speculative  questions  of  cosmogony 
might  here  find  scope  and  encouragement  as  in  the  case  of  Ori- 
gen.  But  then  inasmuch  as,  by  the  consistent  Athanasian  sys- 
tem, the  strong  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  that  which 
18  grounded  in  the  essence  of  God,  derived  from  that  essence,  and 
one  and  the  same  with  it,  and  that  which  had  been  produced  by 
a  divine  act  of  the  will  out  of  nothing,^ — that  is,  all  which  must 
be  comprehended  under  the  notion  of  a  creature, —  so  the  Chris- 
tian  idea  of  creation  was  thus  preserved  against  all  confusion  with 
the  emanation-theory. 


B.  1>OOTBIirB  CONCERNING  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST. 

Closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
divine  nature,  is  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  bis  human  nature, 
and  of  the  reladon  of  the  human  element  to  the  divine  in  his  per- 
son ;  for  the  opposite  tendencies  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the 
former  doctrine  would  extend  their  influence  also  to  the  different 
modes  of  conceiving  this  latter.  They  who  apprehended  the 
notion  of  Christ's  divinity  with  greater  exactness,  would  thereby  be 
led  to  apprehend  with  more  distinctness  and  precision  the  notion 
of  his  human  nature,  and  to  draw  a  clearer  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  predicates  of  the  divine  and  the  human  nature,  in 
order  that  they  might  secure  themselves  against  the  transfer  of 
human  finitude  to  the  divine  essence  of  Christ.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  represented  to  themselves  the  Logos  as  being 
the  most  perfect  among  all  created  beings,  but  still  as  not  being 
God  in  the  proper  sense,  had  therefore  no  occasion  for  making 

1  Concerning  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  see  vol.  iii. 
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precise  and  accurate  distinctions  between  the  divine  and  human 
nature  of  Christ,  since  their  conception  of  Christ's  divine  nature 
did  not  exclude  the  supposition  of  a  certain  finitude ;  and  the  not 
distinguishing  here  might  in  truth  be  advantageous  to  their  sys- 
tem, and  supply  many  proofs  for  their  subordination-system,  which 
would  have  been  taken  away  from  them  by  the  distinction  of  two 
complete  natures.  And  on  this  point  Arius  did  actually  adopt 
into  his  system  the  older,  still  undefined  and  undeveloped  doc- 
trine, in  the  form  which  it  had  previous  to  the  new  stage  of 
development  to  which  it  was  carried  by  Tertullian,  and  more 
especially  by  Origen.  Arius  and  Eunomius^  made  the  incama^ 
tion  of  the  Logos  to  consist  simply  in  his  becoming  united  with  a 
human  body.  Thus  they  could  now  avail  themselves  of  all  those 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  they  found  anything 
expressed  denoting  a  finite  nature,  hinting  at  a  subordinate  rela- 
tion of  Christ,  as  evidence  against  the  doctrine  of  consubstanti- 
ality.  But  if  in  such  passages  the  defenders  of  the  Homoousion 
met  them  with  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures,  by  which  this 
was  to  be  explained,  then  they  charged  these  defenders  with 
denying  the  true  personal  unity  of  the  God-man,  with  making  the 
one  Son  of  God  and  the  one  Christ,  two  sons  of  God  and  two 
Christs;* — the  same  objection  which  was  made  to  Origen  in  the 
preceding  period,  when  he  Brst  gave  systematic  form  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  complete  human  nature. 

Whilst,  by  Arius  and  Eunomius,  the  older  church  doctrine  g£ 
Christ's  humanity  was  brought  up  anew,  the  older  Sabellianism 
and  the  older  Samosatenianism  was  repeated  over  again  in  the 
doctrines  of  Marcellus  of  Ancvra  and  of  Photinus.  As  we  have 
already  remarked,  Marcellus  referred  everything  which  seemed 
to  denote  a  species  of  dependence,  subordination,  or  limitation,  not 
to  the  Logos  by  himself  considered,  but  to  his  particular  active 
efficiency,*  by  virtue  of  which  he  had  taken  into  union  with  him- 
self also  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  To  this  particular  effi- 
ciency, whereby  the  divine  Logos  had,  as  it  were,  come  forth  fix)m 
the  hidden  essence  of  God,  he  referred  the  entire  human  appear- 

^  From  Greg^or.  Nyss.  orat.  482,  it  is  plain  that  the  words  in  the  confession  of  fidth 
of  Eunomius  most  read  as  follows :  Ow»  «v«>c^«»t»  t«  ^)^l/x«t<  «m)  r4tfiMrf  ktS^^tv. 
'  See  Eunomius  against  Basil.    Gregor.  Nyssen.  c.  Eunom.  orat.  iv.  f.  578. 
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ance  of  Christ,  which  had  for  its  object  to  manifest  God  in  the 
sensible  nature  of  man,  to  elevate  man  to  God  and  to  a  partici- 
pation in  the  divine  life,  and  to  procure  for  him  the  victory  over 
sin.  Until  this  object  should  be  attained,  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Christ,  growing  out  of  this  particular  activity  of  the  Logos, 
was  to  endure.  But  as  soon  as  the  object  was  attained,  God 
would  withdraw  back  into  himself  this  efficiency  of  the  Logos, 
which  had  emanated  from  him;  and  theseparate  kingdom  of  Christ, 
therewith  connected,  would  again  resolve  itself  into  the  one,  univer- 
sal, eternal  kingdom  of  God  the  Father, — all  which,  as  he  supposed, 
could  be  showii  from  1  Cor.  xv.  28.  This  active  energy  {ivtpytia, 
lfa€rtxri)  of  the  Logos  he  made  to  consist,  however,  in  nothing 
dse  than  the  inspiring  with  a  soul  the  human  body,  which 
the  Logos,  by  so  doing,  appropriated  to  himself.  In  his  opinion, 
which  agrees  in  this  respect  with  that  of  Beryll  of  Bostra,  and 
of  Sabellius,  the  entire  personal  existence  and  consciousness  of 
Christ  was  a  result  of  this  in^%ia  Bpa<frixli>  But  here,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  theory,  he  must  have  been  surprised  by  the  ques- 
tion and  the  difficulty,  ^^  What  then  was  to  become  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  which  had  thus  been  animated  with  a  soul,  and  transfi- 
j^ured  to  an  imperishable  existence,  when  God  should  once  more 
withdraw  into  himself  the  energy  of  the  Logos  that  had  ema- 
nated firom  him  and  had  effected  all  this  I "  Marcellus,  who  was 
not  a  logical  systematizer,  who  was  actuated  by  only  one  single 
interest,  that  of  holding  fast  the  unity  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness of  Gtxi,  who  ever  took  the  stand  of  opposition  to  speculative 
caprice,  and  to  the  dogmatism  which  was  for  determining  too 
many  things,  and  would  hold  fast  on  nothing  but  what  he  be- 
lieved he  foimd  expressly  determined  in  Scripture,  left  the  dif- 
ficulty unsolved ;  at  the  same  time  affirming,  that  it  was  not  safe 
to  determine  anything  on  this  point,  since  holy  writ  had  given  no 
definite  solution  of  the  question.^  But  the  more  logical  Photinus, 
to  whom  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  God  in  Christ  seemed 
less  important,  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  thus  admitting  the 
difficulty  without  resolving  it;  and  as  he  clearly  tmderstood 
and  expressed  with  precision  the  Samosatenian  theory,  to  which 
Marcellus  unconsciously  inclined  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
so  he  adopted  also  its  peculiar  representation  of  the  human 

^  Eiueb.  0.  Marcell.  1.  U.  o.  U.  It. 
VOL.  IV.  H 
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natture  of  ChrisL  He  made  the  inpytia  hfaitm^  of  the  Logos 
here  to  consiat^  not  in  tbe  animating  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  a 
soul,  bat  in  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  X^c^s  on  the  man 
Jesus,  consisting  of  body  and  soul,  whereby  he  stood  pre*^minent 
over  all  oth^  prophets  and  divine  messengers,  and  becamte  the 
Son  of  God  J 

In  opposition  to  these  two  tendencies  in  the  mode  of  coi|ceiv«* 
ing  this  doctrine,  the  Arian  and  the  Photinian,  the  two  othera 
now  proceeded  to  hvm  themselves  in  the  dogmatico^polemical  iv^ 
terest,  maintaining,  on  the  one  hand,  the  completeness  of  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  and,  on  the  other,  the  true  personal 
union  of  the  two  natures.  According  as  the  one  or  the  oth^  of 
these  predominated,  differences  would  now  arise  in  the  mode  of 
apprehending  this  doctrine.  Yet  it  was  sought  at  first  to  hold 
fast  the  theory  of  personal  unity  along  with  the  completeness  of 
the  human  nature  taken  up  into  union  with  the  Logos,  as  the 
essential  thing ;  in  doing  which  many  differ^ioes  in  particular 
modes  of  conception  might  have  existed,  without  encroaching  oi^ 
the  unity  of  faith.'    The  most  eminent  ohnrch-toachors,  £i^ch  as^ 

!  This  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  Photinns  seems  certainly  to  be.  in  toeord^ 
ance  with  the  mt^^^i^y  ^^  ^^^  reports  of  ancient  writers ;  and  it  was  thU  false  doctrine 
which  men  designated  with  the  name  of  Photinianism,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  accustomed  to  compare  his  theory  with  that  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  But  still  tha 
question  arises  whether  these  accounts  are  perfectly  correct.  The  council  of  Sirmium 
in  351  directs  aprainst  Photinns,  among  others  also,  the  following  anathema :  EJ  r}^  rt 

JiHikf)^ip»i  rnf  fifttt^  It  cannot  be  conceived  how  this  could  be  said  in  opposition  to 
any  Samosatenian  tenet ;  but  it  is  altogether  apropos,  if  Photinns,  like  his  teacher 
Marcellus,  and  like  Sabellius,  derived  the  entire  human  existence  of  Christ  from  a  cer- 
tain irradiation  of  the  Logos  into  the  rifi  Perhaps,  however,  he  differed  from  Sbv* 
cellus  precisely  in  this,  that  he  explained  the  so-constituted  perapnaUty  of  Christ  a^ 
destined  indeed  to  endure  for  ever,  but  held  that  his  kingdom  vas  to  liast  only  for  a 
certain  definite  period.  The  ancients  do,  indeed,  sometimes  compare  Photimis  with 
Babellius ;  but  it  must  be  owned>  their  views  of  the  difference  betw^n,  t)ie  doctrine  of 
Paul  and  that  of  Sabellius  were  not  clear,  and  this  very  circumstance  may  also  have 
led  them  to  a  fhlse  representation  of  Photiu's  doctrine. 

>  As,  for  example,  Hilary  of  Poictiers  expressed  hii  own  peculiar  modeof apprehending 
the  doctrine  as  follows :  Christum  sibi  animam  assumsisse  ex  se  et  corpus  per  se,  t^,  t^ 
soul  derived  in  some  way  from  his  divine  essence,  to  which  it  was  especially  related ;  and 
a  body  miraculously  so  wrought  by  the  diviae  informing  power,  that  although  in  shape 
it  resembled  other  hnman  bodies>  it  was  yet  of  at  more  exalted,  natiare^  so  that  to  att 
sensuous  affections  which  he  was  not  liable  to  by  any  necessity  ot  nstu;^,he  voinntarily 
subjected  himself  to  secure  a  particular  object  in  view,  viz.,  the  salvation  of  man,,»#r* 
•i'mm^m.  See  Hilar,  de  Trinitate,  1.  ix.  et  x.  A  doctrine  similar  to  th^t  set  forth  i» 
the  preceding  period  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  according  to  which,  it  must  be  admitted. 
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AthimasiaB,  Basil  of  Cees^rea,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  laboured  to 
pi^esence  tke  unity  of  faith  on  this  Ad^  and  to  snppresR  those 
scbisinB  wlneh  were  now  exiatmg  in  tbe  bad.  But  the  germ  of 
aniagonisins  was  already  formed,  which  could  no  longer  be  snp- 
proswf^  but  must  go  on  to  develc^  themselves  without  stop  or 
hindrance. 

Especially  important  was  the  infinence  of  the  two  giieat  ehnrch- 
teejehers  of  Cappadocia^  Gregory  of  Nazianaen  and  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  on  the  development  of  this  doctrine.  We  find  in  ibem  the 
further  prosecution  <^the  tendency  which  comm^iced  with  Origen. 
They  adopted  firom  Origen  the  doctrine,  that  the  Logos  united 
hioMelf,  bf  the  mediation  of  a  raitienal  human  soul .  (of  a  -^i^ux^ 
m^^y  with  the  sensuous  nature.  The  essential  point  of  this 
union,  the  characteristic  mark  of  the  personal  unity,  they  placed 
in  this^  namdy,  that  the  divine  Logos  todc  all  the  parts  <k  human 
nature  into  fellowship'  with  himsd^  and  pervaded  them.  They 
alBnaed,  it  is  true,  that  this  permeation  took  place  potentially 
fWmi  the  first  moment  of  the  human  existence ;  but,  with  Origen, 
Uiey  taught  at  the  same  time  that  its  consequences,  in  re^>ect  to 
ali  the  parts  of  human  nature^  did  not  unfold  themselves  until 
after  Chrises  resurrection ;  that,  after  his  ascension  to  glory,  his 
body  also  became  transfigured  to  a  form  analogous  with  the 
divine  easenee^     See  voL  i. 

In  refutation  of  the  charge  brought  by  Eunomius,  that,  by  the 
sappositioD  of  a  complete  human  nature  in  Christ,  along  witJi  the 
divine'  nature,  a  duality  was  ascribed  to  him,  Gregoiy  of  Nyssa 
says:  ^^ Beyond  question,  such  a  duality  would  find  place,  if, 
along  with  the  divine  nature,  their  existed  in  Christ  another 
alien  one  in  its  own  peculiar  characteristic  marks  and  pix^perties. 
Bat  as  everything  had  been  transformed  after  the  analogy  of  the 
4hF»e  nature,  into  which  the  human  has  arisen,,  as  wood  into  the 
fiie,  suck  ar  distinction  no  longer  holds  good."^   From*  this  theory 

espediny  so  &r  as  it  concerns  the  view  of  Hilftry,  that  the  ideal  of  pnrely  human  Tirtae, 
wbieh  Christ  most  present,  in  order  to  be  the  Redeemer  of  manldnd  and  the  author  of 
>  new  —oral  ui  urtsa  in  hwniity»  cowW  nt  be  rightfy  nndsrstood.  To  this  theory  of 
the  body,  Hilary  suffered  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  false  ascetic  theory  which  deriTod 
sis  putiwilsgljf  flwm  tbe  ssmiious  natare^  As  it  respeets  the  etiier  position,  Itoverer , 
iisuwitteHiotton  iiovered  before  his  miMd,  that  the  homan  natore  of  (khrisi  oaxmot  be 
ragardsd  as  •oeiltti  cMBfriD^tbenatnaal  eoarse  of  the  developnent  of  sinfbl  homanity. 
1  WesM  hsrt  nMnh  that  is  analogwis  to  the  later  Monophysitisni.  See  Gregor. 
NyM.  orat.  \r,  f.  58S,  T.  Ui.  26ft.    His  ep.  ad  Theophiiam* 
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was  derived  the  argument  for  a  transfer  of  the  divine  predicates 
to  the  homan  nature,  and  vice  versa ;  for  a  reciprocal  inter^ange 
of  attributes.*  As,  in  the  case  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  the  principles 
of  the  Origenistic  system  of  faith  appear  everywhere  more  sharply 
defined  then  they  do  in  the  case  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzen ;  so  he 
maintained  that  the  glorified  body  of  Christ,  by  that  sublimation 
{avdxfxAtfii)  into  the  essence  of  the  divine  nature,  laid  aside 
gravity,  shape,  colour,  limitation,  all  the  properties  of  the  sensur 
ous  natufe ;  a  proper  human  nature  was  to  be  ascribed  to  it  only 
during  the  period  of  its  earthly  appearance.  Hence  also  he 
taught  the  doctrine  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  glorified  body  of 
Christ :  '^  After  the  same  .manner  as  Christ  exists  in  the  super- 
terrestrial  regions,  so  also  he  exists  with  u«  in  all  parts  of  the 
-world."' 

In  opposition  to  this  theory,  derived  from  the  Origenistic  theo- 
logy, came  forth  another  system,  which  once  more  exerted  a  special 
influence  on  the  course  of  development  of  the  doctrine  we  are 
considering :  namely,  that  of  the  younger  Apollinaris,  a  man 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  literature, 
and  a  native  of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  of  which  city  he  finally  became 
bishop.  The  great  effort  of  this  teacher  was  again  to  suppress 
the  doctrine  of  a  perfect  human  nature  taken  up  into  indissoluble 
union  with  the  divine  Logos,  which  had  been  first  brought  into 
systematic  form  and  obtained  authority  by  means  of  Origen ;  and, 
instead  of  it,  to  establish  on  a  firm  footing,  by  new  logical 
grounds  and  trains  of  argument,  the  original  doctrine  of  the 
union  of  the  Logos  solely  with  the  human  body.  In  the  case  of 
Apollinaris,  the  interest  of  Christian  faith  was  combined  with  the 
interest  of  scientific  speculation.  He  was  especially  intent,  like 
the  older  Patripassianists,  to  preserve  this  point  inviolate,  and 
without  any  curtailment  to  the  faith, — that  Gt>d  jfevealed  himself 
te  him  immediately  in  the  appearance  of  Christ,  that  nothing  in- 
tervened to  shut  him  out  from  the  immediate  relation  to  God. 

^  The  Arn/M^/rrarir  twv  ifitArm,  which  afterwards  became  the  ocoasioii  of  so  mnch 
controversy. 

<  Gregory  of  Nazlaiisen  expresses  himself  more  temperately.  He  says  we  should 
not  attribute  to  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  any  properly  sensuous  qualities^  bat 
neither  again  a  spiritual  essence  {(fOen  kwA/tmrt)  %  that  it  is  Impossible  to  determine 
anything  more  than  this  respecting  the  natnre  of  his  glorified  body  {hHtU^riim 
r^fiMrn)*    Gregor.  Naz.  orat  40^  f.  641. 
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This,  however,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  was  not  the  case  with  the 
theory  introduced  by  Origen  and  adopted  by  the  church ;  for  in 
this  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  immediate  manifestation  of  God  in 
Christ  was  not  recognized,  but  only  a  human  spirit  was  repre- 
sented as  the  organ  of  the  divine  manifestation.  In  the  next 
place,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  it  belonged  to  the  scientific  exposi- 
tion to  bring  out  into  clear  consciousness  what  was  contained  in 
the  church  faith,  and  to  examine,  moreover,  whether  it  corres- 
ponded to  the  essence  of  pure  Christianity ;  whether  some  Jewish 
or  pagan  element  had  not  mixed  in  with  the  faith  of  Christians, 
as  might  easily  happen,  when  the  faith  was  proceeding  onward  in 
its  unconscious  development.  It  was  by  a  credulity  which  did 
not  stop  to  examine,  that  Eve  suffered  herself  to  be  betrayed.^ 
At  the  basis,  then,  of  this  exposition  by  Apollinaris,  lay  the 
principle,  that  the  end  to  be  sought  in  a  scientific  examination  of 
the  church  system  of  faith  was  to  preserve  the  purely  Christian 
elements  of  that  &ith  &oux  the  intermixture  of  foreign  Jewish 
and  pagan  elements ;  and,  where  such  an  intermixture  had  already 
taken  place,  to  purge  away  the  dross.  How  salutary  would  have 
been  the  effect  on  the  Christian  life,  how  many  errors  adulterating 
pure  Christianity  would  have  been  prevented  £rom  being  propa- 
gated by  church  tradition  to  the  following  centuries,  if  this  prin- 
ciple of  Apollinaris  had  been  received,  appropriated,  and  con- 
sistently applied  I 

Apollinaris  supposed  he  was  able  to  demonstrate,  with  ma- 
thematical certainty,'  how  it  was  necessary  for  any  one  to  re- 
gard the  person  of  Christ,  if  he  would  consistently  recognize  him 
MB  the  God-man.  ^^  Either,"  said  he,  speaking  against  the  doc- 
trine of  «the  union  of  the  deity  and  humanity  in  Christ  conceived 
after  the  manner  above  described,  ^^  either  the  man  who  was 
taken  into  union  with  the  divine  Logos,  retained  his  own  self- 


*  The  words  of  Apollinaris  are :  M^ar  ri^y  tinfin  wirru  lym^t  JT*  v«awCm^«m  (against 
those  who  wore  oonstantly  appealing  only  to  faith,  and  repelling  all  new  dogmatic  in- 
▼estigatioDS  as  hostile  to  hiih.  Against  sooh  he  would  say,  that  faith,  considered  by 
itself  alone,  mero  belioYing,  was  of  no  ralne  i  but  everything  depended  on  the  exami. 
mtioii  whether  that  which  was  the  ottj^ct  of  faith,  really  answered  to  the  essence  of 

Christiaa  piety).     M^  >ib<  «9  E&^t  ^wtviymuv  r^  Jk«f|trArMv  irt€rif,  iSm  r^M^Mir  ttmi  ri^ 
Mi«ir.    Gregor.  Nyss.  Anthrfaetic.  ad?.  ApoUinar.  §  i?.  p.  130. 
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determining  free*will ;  and  in  this  caae  it  was  impossible  that  any 
trae  personal  union  could  take  place.  The  man  endowed  with  a 
free-will  is  but  an  organ,  through  which  the  Logos  acts,  in  Hke 
manner  as  he  made  prophets  and  holy  men  serve  as  organs  of 
his  activity.'  Christ  differa  only  in  degree  from  other  diraiely 
enlightened  messengers  of  God.  He  is  not  the  God^man,  bat  <mly 
a  divine  man,  just  as  believers  come  to  be : — only  a  man  serving 
as  an  organ  of  the  divine  will.'  Or  we  must  suppose,  that  the 
human  nature  suffered  the  loss  of  its  fre^-will  in  this  union  with 
the  divine  Logos.  But,  as  this  belongs  to  the  essence  of  human 
nature,  the  latter,  in  losing  the  free-will,  ceases  to  be- any  longer 
a  human  nature ;  and  consequently  nothing  more  is  now  to  be 
said  of  a  union  of  divinity  and  humanity.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  to  be  conceived  that  God,  the  creator  of  human  nature^ 
would  so  deprive  it  of  that  which  constitutes  its  essence,  and  con^ 
sequently  annihilate  it."* 

Apollinaris,  therefore,  who  took  the  same  liberty  of  drawing 
his  own  conclusions  from  the  positions  of  his  opponents,  and 
arguing  against  them,  as  his  opponents  todc  with  regard  to  his, 
and  so  of  charging  them  with  all  the  conseqnenoes  which  seemed 
necessarily  to  flow  from  their  principlea  judged  from  his  own 
point  of  view, — laid  it  as  a  charge  against  his  antagonists,  that, 
like  Paul  of  Samosata  and  Photinus,  they  recognized  in  Christ, 
not  the  God-man,  but  only  the  divine  man  ;*  that  they  made  of 
Christ  two  persons,  two  Sons  of  Qod,  a  Son  of  God  in  the  proper 
sense,  and  a  Son  of  God  in  the  improper  sense.' 

The  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  as  the  God^man,  Apollinaris 
held  to  be  the  properly  characteristic  and  fundamental  doctrine^ 
of  Christianity.    That  Christ  was  a  man  united  with  God,  and 

'  Ottx  i  iw^ttit  kfOfturft  ^^^*  ir«v{«n*/««  6mv  i»x^**'    L.  0.  255.     "A^Bfturn  U9tH/ 

aMif.     L.  C.  245. 

*  Ti  itf9(«^09  U9it*  W99  Xfirriv  ifu^Uf,  inivt/m  iImu   rme   A«M««JUjMMr   h^m^mmJJmHf 

»«T^{{«i.  195, 1. «.  On  his  own  priaeiples  he  nndentood  the  wior^  ArtffiWK  h^uf 
and  6tiH  as  Bjijaonymons ;  since,  according  to  his  theory,  a  man  composed  of  spirit  and 
body,  in  whom  God  dwelt,  could  be  none  else  than  a  diYUie  man  epedaUy  actoated  by 
the  Dinne  Spirit.  It  is  deserving  of  notice,  also,  how  wreagiy  he  coneeUFed  «f  tiM 
doctrine  of  his  contemporary,  Marcellaa  of  Ancyra.  See  abore. 
<  A  son  f^i,  and  a  son  barely  Ohu,    See  1.  c.  p.  aQ0»  p.  1S5, 382. 
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performed  miracles  in  the  exercise  of  a  divine  power,  he  supposed, 
eyen  Jews  and  Pagans  might  ooncedoi  as  the  Jews  said  the  same 
thing  in  fact  of  EUjah;  bat  faith  in  the  (}od-inan  was  that  which 
constitiited  the  Christian.' 

But  how,  then,  did  ApolUnaris  realiise  to  himself,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  the  idea  of  the  God-man,  which  seemed  to  him  so 
important?  Two  beings  persisting  in  their  completeness,  be 
ocmceived,  could  not  be  imited  into  one  whole.  Out  of  the 
onion  of  the  perfect  human  nature  with  the  Deity  one  person 
nev^r  could  proceed ;'  and  more  particularly,  the  ratibnal  soul  of 
the  man  ccmld  not  be  assumed  into  union  with  the  divine  Logos 
so  as  to  form  one  person.  This  was  the  negative  side  of  the 
doctrine  of  ApolUnaris ;  but,  as  to  its  positive  side,  this  was 
elosdy  connected  with  his  peculiar  views  of  himian  nature.  He 
supposed,  with  many  others  of  his  time,  that  human  nature 
conaisted  of  three  parts, — ^the  rational  soul,  which  constitutes  the 
essence  of  man's  nature  ;^  the  animal  soul,  which  is  the  principle 
of  animal  life;^  and  the  body,  between  which  and  the  spirit,  that 
sonl  is  the  intermediate  principle.  The  body,  by  itself  considered, 
has  no  fiunlty  of  desire ;  but  this  soul,  which  is  united  with  it, 
18  the  source  and  fountain  of  the  desires  that  struggle  against 
reason.  This  aonl  ApoUinaris  believed  he  found  described  also 
1^  the  Aposde  Paul,  in  the  passage  where  he  speaks  of  the  flesh 
striving  against  the  spirit.'  The  human,  mutable  spirit  was  too 
weak  to  subject  to  itself  this  resisting  soul ;  hence  the  domina- 
tion of  die  sinful  desires.  In  order,  therefore,  to  the  redemption 
(rf  mankind  firom  the  dominion  of  sin,  it  was  necessary  that  an 
immutable  divine  Spirit,  the  Logos  himself,  should  enter  into 
union  with  these  two  parts  of  human  nature.  It  does  not  pertain 
to  the  essence  of  that  lower  soul,  as  it  does  to  the  essence  of  the 
higher  soul,  that  it  should  determine  itself;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  should  be  determined  and  ruled  by  a  higher  principle ; 
but  the  human  spirit  was  too  weak  for  this ;  the  end  and  desti- 
nation of  human  nature,  therefore,  is  realized  when  the  Logos, 

*  L.  e.  p.  184. 

*  A  BMUdn  of  ApoUinaris:   X<  M^U^  Hk»if  #»»iif^  kit  ««Xt«K  )«•  i^t  Irmt  vlt. 
L.0.323. 

«  The  49x<  i>JUy«f . 
»  U  c  p.  138. 
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as  an  immutable  divine  Spirit,  rules  over  this  lower  soul,  and 
thus  restores  the  harmony  between  the  lower  and  the  higher 
principles  in  man's  nature.^ 

In  this  way,  Apollinaris  supposed  that  he  avoided  all  the 
difficulties  which  attended  the  other"  theory,  and  that  he  had 
demonstrated  how  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  must 
be  conceived  to  be  united  into  personal  unity.  Christ,  like  every 
other  man,  consisted  of  three  parts,  of  spirit,  soul,  and  body;  but 
with  this  difference,  that,  in  his  case,  the  place  of  the  weak  and 
mutable  human  spirit  was  filled  by  an  immutable  divine  Spirit : 
for  this  reason,  therefore,  is  Christ  also  the  God-man ;  a  name 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  ascribed  to  Him.  This  diiference 
between  Christ  and  other  men,  Apollinaris  believed  might  also 
be  clearly  pointed  out  in  his  life.  All  human  development  is 
progressive;  it  proceeds  from  conflict  and  effort,  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  human  spirit  is  a  mutable  one,  which  can  only 
seek  to  subject  the  inferior  soul  to  itself  by  degrees.  But  we 
find  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  oa^  of  Christ,  who  fix)m  the  first 
ruled  the  inferior  soul  by  his  transcendent,  divine  Spirit.'  The 
union  of  the  divine  Logos  with  a  'perfect  human  nature  takes 
place  only  in  the  case  of  individual  believers,  who,  by  their 
fellowship  with  the  God-man,  are  made  to  partake  of  his  victory 
over  sin,  and  his  dominion  over  the  inferior  soul.'  With  this 
theory,  Apollinaris  believed  he  possessed  the  advantage  of  being 
able,  without  harm  to  the  unaltered  properties  of  all  parts  of  the 
human  nature  which  the  divine  Logos  assumed  into  union  with 
himself,  to  affirm  the  unity  of  person,  and,  as  evidence  of  this, 
the  interchange  of  attributes.^  He  was  fond  of  certain  expres- 
sions, entirely  at  variance  with  the  scriptural  phraseology,  and 
which  began  now  £)r  the  first  time  to  become  current,  ^^  God 

1  The  fvi  is,  by  nature,  the  *^«»/r«!Tw.  the  -^x^  i^i^^ys,  the  in^tnintrmt,    Ov»  k^ 

krhvtimft  kXXk  rw^ft>S^fT0t  «vr^r  kfitm^rSt  lavrS. 

*  The  inference  of  Apollinaris :  OiUfjum  kr»4mf  i»  X^trr^^  tSt»  kfk  »«Sr  irrir  kpSf^- 
irift.    L.  c.  221. 

*  *£»  r^  i«f««i*^r«  xtii  wrd  r*u  Btiut   fv  irtfyv/Uvif  rk^m  nXi/nM  W  lf^«Vt  i  Im  X^rv 
kft^mfTtmf,  fAtrmXkfifimfU  il  r^  kC0t^  i  iv  nfM  •vT*«/»i)r»f  twtf  Mm0*  Scm  tituit  irnvrig  X^trrf^* 

P.  220.  In  the  case  of  Christ,  there  was  only  a  ir^kn^ti  r^^xK,— in  thai  of  indifi- 
dual  believers,  an  kfmXH^if  ixw  kfi^kmv, 

*  The  ktTtfAtBirrmrit  rSf  it^^rmv. 
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died,  Grod  was  boro."^  He  maintained^  that  worship  was  due 
to  the  sensnons  nature  united  with  the  Logos  in  one  person  ;* 
a  thing  which,  on  the  other  hand,  tbej  who  attributed  to 
Christ  a  perfect  human  nature  could  not  maintain,  without 
adding  a  fourth  essence  to  the  Trinity.  He  now  brought  it  as 
a  charge  against  his  opponents,  that  thej  were  obliged  to 
suppose  a  change  in  Christ's  body,  a  deification  of  it  contradict 
toiy  to  its  own  nature,  and  to  represent  the  true  union  of  the 
divinity  and  the  humanity  as  being  the  result  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection;* of  which  charge  the  above-described  theory  of  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  and  other  theologians  trained  in  the  school  of  Origen, 
especiaUy  furnished  the  occasion.  He  controverted  the  theory 
of  the  human  omnipresence  of  Christ;  teaching  that  Christ, 
although  in  respect  to  his  body  he  was  in  heaven,  yet,  in  respect 
to  his  divine  essence  united  with  the  body,  is  everywhere  with 
bdievers.* 

According  to  thb  connection-of  ideas,  it  would  seem  that  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  older  Patripassianists  conceived  of  the 
whole  being  of  Grod  as  constituting  the  animating  soul  of  the 
human  body  in  which  it  dwelt,  so  also  ApoUinaris  would  conceive 
of  the  whole  being  of  the  divine  Logos  as  constituting  the 
animating  soul  in  the  human  nature  of  Jesus.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  a  man  of  his  sagacity  could 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  great  difficulties  attending  such  a 
supposition.  Yet  to  judge  from  a  single  remark  of  ApoUinaris, 
it  would  seem  that,  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  these  difficulties 
and  to  make  the  matter  clearly  conceivable,  he ,  touched  with- 
out intending  it,  upon  the  ideas  of  Beryll  of  Bostra  and  of 
Sabellius,  and  fell  into  that  view  of  the  personality  of  Christ, 
according  to  which  it  was  not  one  commensurate  with  the  whole 
being  of  the  Logos,  but  formed  fix>m  a  certain  influx  or  irradiar 
tion  of  the  Logos  into  the  human  body.' 

1  8ceLe.364.  \ 

*  L.  o.  941. 

*  See  1.  o.  p.  377, 284. 

*  'Or2  t$mi  hf  f^rf*  SfTH  TtS  t&fMt/tty  fuf  ^^fASh  irr$  f^xV  ^  gynnXiimt  tw  mi4tfi»  C  59y 
p.  288. 

'  It  i§  »  remark  of  ApoUinarii,  which  is  to  be  foond  in  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  o.  29, 
and  whiehappeared  to  that  &tb^  himself  somewhat  obsonre.  On  the  language  of 
Christy  in  the  goepel  of  John,  <*  My  fiuher  worlu  hitherto^  and  I  worlc,"  he  obsenres. 
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ApolUnaris  had  no  intention  to  separate  himaelf  from  the 
Catholic  chnrdi  to  set  up  a  particular  theory  at  yariance  with 
the  old  church  doctrine^  and  found  a  distinct  sect ;  fer  he  was 
convinced  that  the  essence  of  the  church  doctrine  was  expressed 
in  a  consistent  manner  only  in  his  own  theory,  and  that  the 
scheme  which  had  proceeded  from  the  Origenistic  school  was  sell^ 
contradictory.  Accordingly  he  could  with  honesty  subscribe, 
through  his  delegates,  the  articles  which  were  established  by  the 
aforesaid  synod  held  at  Alexandria,  a.d.  362,  in  opposition  to 
the  above-described  Arian  doctrine  concerning  Christ's  human 
nature.  He  directed  his  name  to  be  subscribed  to  the  articles, 
by  which  the  hypothesis  of  a  body  without  soul  or  spirit  (<r6ifiM 
a-yl/uxov  Kal  avonrcv)  in  Christ  was  condemned ;  for  he  also  did, 
in  fact,  suppose  a  soul  which  belonged  in  connection  with  the 
body,  and  also  a  spirit  which  directed  the  soul  in  Christ.  He 
believed  that  all  this  was  first  presented  and  established  by  his 
own  theory  in  a  tenable  form,  and  in  a  way  which  corresponded 
to  the  idea  of  the  God-man«^  But  when  Apollinaris  came  out 
more  openly  with  his  doctrine,  and  supposed  that  he  had  demon- 
strated in  an  irrefiragable  manner  what  belonged  to  the  complete- 


that  Christ  here  places  his  own  action  on  an  equality  with  that  of  the  Father,  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit;  but  that^  according  to  the  flesh,  he  makes  a  distinction  (Im/^m 
/»kf  f^»  ift^tStu  xmrm  r£fmm,  l^rm  M  ustrh,  WfUfMt).  Next  be  goes  OH  tO  SAJT,  that  this 
expression  denotes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  equality  in  respect  of  power ;  on  the  other, 
tiie  distinction  as  to  the  mode  of  action,  in  respect  of  the  flesh,  by  virtue  of  which, 
John  y.  21,  he  did  not  qoickeo  all,  bot  those  whom  be  willed.    COtn^  ^u  «^  It 

kxxm.  Ttfktf  •v(  IStXrirtw).  Yet  here  Apollinaris  plainly  fixes  a  distinction  betweeen  the 
unlimited,  infinite  actifity  of  the  Logos,  considered  by  himself,  and  his  limited  acti- 
vity, affected  by  the  existence  in  the  flesh.  Bo  far  as  Christ  is  oonscioos  of  his  being 
one  with  God,  he  ascribes  to  himself  the  power,  like  the  Father,  to  impart  life  to  all ; 
so  far  as  his  being  is  conditioned  by  the  n^{,  he  is  conscious  of  being  able  to  awaken 
to  life  (which  Apollinaris  understood  without  doubt  as  referring  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  body)  only  in  a  limited  degree.  Thus  the  Logos  does  not  reveal  himself  here 
in  a  way  that  corresponds  to  his  divine  essence,  considered  by  itself,  but  in  one  that 
corresponds  to  his  form  of  manifestation  conditioned  and  determined  by  the  «i^{, 
animated  by  him  with  a  rational  soul.  But  this  point  in  his  system  he  probably  did 
not  make  any  clearer  to  himself.  Had  he  made'  clear  to  his  own  consciousness  what 
lay  at  the  l>ottom  of  this  his  theory,  he  would  have  been  forced  to  give  up  a  great  deal 
which  he  felt  it  to  be  extremely  important  to  hold  fiwt^  The  eooflietiog  etomeots  in 
his  system  here  come  into  collision. 

*  See  the  explanation  of  Apollinaris  himaelf,  ud  his  letter  to  the  syaod  at  Dioontarea. 
Leontius  Byzanthi.  e.  fraodes  Apolliaarislanun,  in  Canidi  leotiones  antigoie.  T.  £,  606^ 
ed^Basnage. 
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Bess  of  tbe  ooncepdcn  of  tlio  Ood-msn,  Athanadus  affirmed^  in 
oppositioii  to  him,  that  the  true  Chrifit  was  incapable  of  being 
construed  bj  human  reason.^ 

The  controversy  which  was  cairied  on  against  the  doctrines  of 
Apollinaiis  led  men  to  think  of  tbe  necessaiy  connection  be- 
tween the  recc^nitioa  of  a  perfect^  spiritaal,  and  sensuous  human 
nature,  and  the  doctrine  concerning  that  which  constituted  a 
Redeemer  and  the  redemption,  in  its  more  exact  relations  to  a 
systematic  body  of  divinity. 

Atbanasios,  for  example,  in  his  work  against  ApoUinaris, 
alleges,  in  opposition  to  his  doctrines,  substantially  the  following 
reasons :  ^^  How  could  Christ  represent  for  ns  the  pattern  of  the 
holy  life  after  which  we  ought  to  strive,  if  his  nature  was  not  entire- 
ly homc^eneoQS  with  ours  ?  He  could  not  redeem^uman  nature 
in  its  completeness,  unless  he  had  himself  assumed  all  the  parts  of 
which  it  consists  t"  He  points  to  those  affections  and  actions  of 
Christ,  which  could  be  conceived  only  as  belonging  to  a  human  soul ; 
as,  ibr  example,  his  sorrow  and  mortal  agony,  his  praying,  his 
descent  to  Hades  for  the  redemption  of  the  spirits  in  prison.'  If 
ApolKnaris  says  that  Christ  could  not  assume  thi  human  soul  free 
from  sin,  without  Subjecting  it  to  a  violence  destructive  of  its  essen* 
tial  nature,  such  a  theory,  Athanasius  alleged,  whereby  sin 
was  supposed  to  be  a  necessary  thing  in  human  nature,  led  to 
Manicbeism.'  According  to  this,  sin  would  be  the  nature  of  man, 
and  freedom  from  sin  stand  in  contradiction  with  his  nature.  But 
directly  the  opposite  was  the  case.  Freedom  from  sin  was  man's 
original  nature ;  it  was  only  by  reason  of  the  corruption  of  that 
original  nature,  sin  had  obtained  such  dominion  over  it.  Christ 
elevated  it  once  more  to  its  original  freedom.     There  lay  here,  at 

'  'O  kXn$ifii  Xfirr^  •ix'  «^i  rnvB^itmiftv  k»yirffu  hmy^a^ijiftTm,     Adv.  ApoIIinaristas, 
L  i.  §  13. 

1  Tbe  opinion,  howerer,  is  annredly  without  any  foundation,  that  the  opposition  to 
Apollinarianism  led  to  the  adoption  into  the  Apostles*  Creed  of  the  article  respecting 
the  design  of  Christ*s  decensns  ad  inferos ;  for  this  most  far  rather  have  been  made' 
m  prominent  point  long  before  this,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  who  wholly  denied 
the  decensns  Christi  ad  inferos.  Apollinaris  did  not  deny  this,  although  his  oppo- 
nents objected  to  hhn,  that  this,  as  well  as  many  other  doctrines  belonging  to  the 
tsstnce  of  orthodoxy,  could  not  be  reconciled  with  his  theory.  We  have  his  own 
words,  In  which  he  holds  forth  this  doctrine;  if  it  be  true  that  it  is  the  same  Apol- 
linaris  who  is  cited  in  the  Catena  Nicephori,  Lips.  1772,  T.  i.  1475.  He  considered 
this  decensus  as  oonstituUng  a  part  of  the  pain  and  anguish  of  Christ*s  death. 

*  Bp.  ad  Cledon.  and  orat.  51. 
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the  bottom  of  the  controversy  between  the  two  theories,  different 
conceptions  with  regard  to  freedom,  which  somewhat  later,  amidst 
the  Pelagian  disputes,  were  still  more  dearly  brought  out.  Apol* 
linaris  understood  by  freedom,  the  freedom  of  choice ;  Atha- 
nasius  understood  by  it,  freedom  to  goodness,  to  moral  develop- 
ment undisturbed  by  anything  of  a  foreign  nature.  Gregory  of 
Nazianzen  says,  in  opposition  to  ApoUinaris :  ^^  Christ  must,  in 
his  character  of  Redeemer,  appear  in  human  nature,  not  barely 
because  he  made  use  of  human  nature  as  a  sensible  veil,  and 
must  bring  down  the  divine  element  to  man*s  apprehension  in 
this  sensible  veil ;  for  if  so,  he  might  in  truth  have  chosen  any 
other  sensible  veil  as  the  organ  for  its  manifestation ;  but  he  must 
assume  the  human  nature,  in  order  to  make  man  holy ;  con- 
sequently he  must  assume  the  whole  man,  consisting  of  soul  and 
body/' 

Moreover,  through  public  synodal  articles,  the  opposition  to 
the  doctrine  of  ApoUinaris  was  expressed  by  Western  councils 
subsequent  to  the  year  376,  and  by  the  second  general  council  of 
Constantinople.  Yet  no  more  new  articles  of  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  divine  and  human  nature  in  Christ  were  publicly  esta- 
blished in  this  controversy. 

Remark. — The  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  development 
of  this  doctrine  follows  in  the  next  section. 


END  OF  PART  FIFTH  OF  THE  ORIGINAL. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  FOURTH  SECTION. 


HI8TOBT  OF  THE  DOCTBINE  CONCERNING  THE  PEBSON 

OP  CHRIST. 

From  the  time  of  the  ApoUinarian  disputes^  the  different  ten- 
dencies akeadj  noticed  by  us  as  existing  at  an  earlier  period^  in 
the  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  proceeded  to  unfold  themselves  to  more  decided  opposi- 
tion,  according  as  the  doctrine  was  set  forth  either  in  antithesis 
to  the  scheme  of  Apdlinaris,  or  to  that  of  Photinus.     This  dif- 
ference of  doctrinal  tendencies  was  not  grounded  merely,  however, 
in  a  difference  of  oatward  and  local  relation*:  it  had  its  still 
deeper  groond  in  an  essential  difference  pervading  the  whole  dog- 
matic spirit.    Those  who  were  predominantly  inclined  to  the  side 
of  feeling  and  religious  contemplation,  made  it  their  chief  concern, 
in  opposition  to  the  Photinian  views, — which  recognized  only  a 
distinction  of  degree  between  the  Son  of  God  and  other  en- 
lightened and  holy  men, — to  bring  oat  distinctly  the  difference  of 
kind  between  the  fact  of  God's  becoming  man,  and  a  mere  influ- 
ence of  God  upon  a  man ;  and  to  fix  the  attention  upon  the  in- 
comprehensible and  inexplicable  side  of  the  mystery.     Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  were  more  inclined  to  seek  after  clear  and 
well-defined  conceptions  for  the  understanding,  made  it  their 
chief  object  to  distinguish  and  separate  in  their  conceptions  those 
elements  which,  in  feeling  and  the  mere  intuitions  of  feeling,  were 
apt   to  be  confounded  together;    and  thus  in   opposition  to 
Gnostic  and  Apollinarian  modes  of  apprehension,  they  were  led 
to  insist  upon  tbe  abiding  distinction  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures^  each  retaining  its  own  separate  individuality.    The  first 
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of  these  tendencies  we  find  more  particularly  represented  in  the 
church  and  school  of  Alexandria ;  the  other,  in  the  church  and 
school  of  Antioch.  This  difference  may  in  part  be  accounted  for 
by  what  we  have  already  said,  in  the  introduction  to  this  section, 
concerning  the  general  character  of  these  schools. 

The  Antiochian  school  could  hardly  fail  to  be  led,  by  its  pre- 
vailing historico-grammatical  tendency,  to  give  more  importance 
than  others  were  wont  to  do,  to  the  human  side  in  the  life  of 
Christ.  Where  an  allegorical  or  otherwise  artificial  method  of 
interpretation  easily  contrived  means  to  obscure  the  plainly 
manifested  human  element  in  the  life  of  Christ,  the  principles  of 
interpretation  adopted  by  that  church  naturally  produced  the 
6ontrary  effect.  While  other  schools  adjusted  and  interpreted 
all  the  appearances  brought  to  view  in  the  gospel  narrative, 
according  to  a  doctrinal  conception  of  Christ  already  fixed  and 
established,  this  sdiool,  on  the  other  hand,  fi^rmed  its  coneepttoa 
of  Christ  from  the  gospel  history.  On  determining  the  sense  of 
those  passages  wh^re  Christ  himself  speaks  of  his  knowledge  as 
being,  in  a  certain  respect,  limited,  they  could  not  be  so  easily 
satisfied  with  the  forced  explanations  to  which  others  had  recourse. 
The  simple  contemplation  and  exposition  of  the  gospel  narrative 
led  men,  like  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia^  to 
adopt  such  views  of  Christ  as  did  not  exdude  the  idea  of  a  pro- 
cess of  development  in  him  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  coarse 
of  human  nature,  and  like  that,  in  a  certain  ^ense,  progressively 
advancing  and  making  its*  way  through  trials  and  difficulties. 
This  mode  of  representation,  however,  either  was  not,  or  did  not 
continue  to  be,  in  the  case  of  Theodore,  a  mere  isolated  notion, 
taken  up  for  some  immediate  purpose :  but  it  formed  a  neceasaiy 
organic  member  in  the  well-concocted  whole  of  his  dogmatic  sys-» 
tern,  whose  central  point  was  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ.  In 
order  to  a  right  understanding  of  this,  it  will  be  necessary  here  for 
us  to  go  back  and  consider  certain  points  pertaining  to  his  doc- 
trine of  human  nature,  which  cannot  be  seen  in  tkdr  proper 
place  and  relation  without  taking  into  view  the  latter. 

Theodore  supposes  two  portions  or  states  in  the  entire  histmry 
of  the  creation  :  the  rational  nature,  lefl,  at  all  stages  of  its  eaaat 
ence,  to  itself ;  changeable,  and  reposed  to  temptations  ;—4Hk]^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  rational  nature,  raided,  by  the  oommam 
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cation  of  a  divine  life  pervading  and  transfigariBg  it,  above  the 
linutation  of  a  finite  existence,  delivered  fi:om  all  temptations  and 
conflicts,  and  placed  in  an  unchangeable  state  of  moral  purity. 
The  one  portion  extends  to  the  general  resurrection,  the  other 
follows  after  it.^  Man,  who  is  the  representation  of  God's  image 
for  the  whole  creation,  is  the  medium  of  transition  from  the  first 
of  these  states  to  the  second.  This  transition  could  be  no  other* 
wise  brought  abou^  than  by  the  devation  of  the  human  nature 
itself  to  communion  with  Grod^  and,  by  means  of  this,  to  a  life 
exalted  above  change  and  temptation.  .  This  was  the  end  of 
Christ's  appearance,  by  which  God's  image  first  became  truly 
realized  in  human  nature ;  man  first  raised  to  that  dominion  over 
all  nature,  for  which  he  was  destined  at  the  creation,  and  made 
the  object  of  reverence  and  worship  for  all  created  beings.^  Now, 
in  order  to  aocoixipUsh  this>  God  must  take  upon  him  human  nature 
in  its  peculiar  condition  of  mutability,  and,  by  means  of  the  con* 
flicts  and  temptations  which  betonged  to  this  state,  form  it  for 
that  high^  condition  which  is  the  end  of  all  development. 
Human  nature  must  appear  therefor^  at  first,  even  in  Christ, 
as  a  nature  subjected  to  temptations  and  conflicts;  and  this 
presupposes  a  firee-will,  in  which  is  applied,  tho.ugh  without 
the  presence  of  sinfulness  or  of  any  actual  sin,  yet  the  possibility 
of  sinning.*     Without  such  a  free,  self-determining  will,  a  true 


*  Ezeerpta  MarH  Mercatori^  ed  Gamier^  p.  100.  Flaouit  Deo  in  duos  status  divi* 
der«  ecealoffaai ;  unum  qnideai,  qoi  piwsens  est,  in  qno  mvtabiUa  omnia  fecit;  alteram 
antem  qui  fatorns  est,  cam  renovans  omnia  ad  immutabilitatem  transferet. 

>  See  the  fragment  of  Theodore,  in  the  book  written  on  purpose  to  refute  him,  by 
Johaones  Philoponus.    It  contains  his  commentary  on  the  history  of  the  creation,  in 

Genesis^  L  vi.  C.  10.  'O  (kit  rk  rnt  %iMimt  46uV  hmrStetu  fituyifMftt  «'0CMrM>  i|  iifiMV 
Sf«  XAfimt,  i$m9mr*9  ri  Jimi  iir^iwT0f  wt^rmft  tU  •»{«»•»  kt^yayit  imtrS  rvf«^^«f,  Uk  ^4 
/MMv  tii  B^H  rvyx*""*  wm^k  rd^^  wfrnvniTM  riu   ttrirUH^  k)LXk  ykf  xat   x^rk   rktrt^ 

«Mrrf  £v.  According  to  this  theory,  he  conld  explain  the  8th  Psalm,  it  is  true,  as  re- 
lating immediately  to  human  nature  in  general ;  bnt  yet  maintain  that,  in  its  highest 
meaning,  and  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  contents,  it  refers  to  Christ,  as  the  one  in 
whom  all  that  is  said  in  this  Psalm  of  human  nature,  became  first  fully  realized.  See 
the  fragment  of  his  commentary  on  t^  8th  Psalm,  in  Corderii  Catena  in  PsalmoSi  t 
166.    Comp.  Concil.  obcuol  t.  CoUat,  iv.  o.  19. 

*  Hence  Theodore  supposed,  in  the  history  of  the  temptation,  which  he  considered 
as  a  transaction  of  the  inner  sense  through  the  mediqm  of  a  Tisionary  appearance  and 
commnnication  of  the  evil  spirit,  an  inward  possibility  in  Christ  of  being  tempted,  so 
that  ho  Tiotorionslj  withstood  the  temptation  by  the  power  of  his  will.  See  the  frag- 
ment  from  Tlieodore's  work  against  the  Emperor  Julian,  published  by  MCinter,  frag- 
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human  nature  cannot  exist.  Conflict  by  means  of  free-will  ap- 
pearedy  moreover,  to  Theodore,  the  necessary  condition  of  all  pro- 
gress in  the  development  of  rational  creatures.  Without  this,  the 
bestowment  of  that  higher  state  of  immutability,  to  which  Christ 
was  to  attain  by  the  resurrection,  and  to  which  through  him  man- 
kind and  the  whole  world  of  spirits  was  also  destined  to  attain, 
could  appear  no  otherwise  than  as  an  act  of  God's  arbitrary  will ; 
not,  as  it  is  represented  in  sacred  Scripture,  the  merited  reward 
of  a  victorious  conflict.^  Now  in  this  way  Theodore  might  have 
been  led  to  the  doctrine  of  a  deification  of  the  human  nature  in 
Christ,  somewhat  like  the  later  Socinian  view,  and  consequently 
excluding  the  notion  of  a  true  being  of  Grod  in  Christ.  But  he 
was  remote  from  this,  so  far  at  least  as  he  expressed  himself  with 
consciousness.  He  sincerely  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
respecting  the  divine  incarnation.  He  by  no  means  accommo- 
dated himself,  barely  in  compliance  with  prevailing  authority,  to 
the  expression  of  the  church,  meaning  to  explain  them  in  a  dif- 
'  ferent  and  alien  sense.  But  he  wished  to  frame  to  himself,  after 
the  analogy  of  human  nature  and  his  contemplation  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  a  definite  conception  of  that  which  is  to  be  understood  by 
Christ  as  God-man  in  his  earthly  appearance.  The  progressive 
deification  of  the  human  nature  in  Christ  up  to  the  time  of  his 
ascension  to  glory,  he  contemplated  as  a  consequence  and  effect 
of  the  original  and  hidden  union, — the  very  end  for  which  God 
had  appropriated  the  human  nature  even  from  its  birth.  But  this 
union,  existing  from  the  first  and  presupposed  through  the  whole 
life  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  his  constantly  victorious  conflict,  re- 
vealed itself  in  a  gradually  progressive  manner  in  its  effects,  as 
the  orderly  process  of  the  development  of  human  nature  required.* 

menta  patram  Gnecorum,  fasdc.  i.    "  The  end  of  the  temptation,  iV«  nmBm^  A?«fuif . 

'  L.  0.  Goncil.  v.  CoHat.  iv.  Ita  et  animam  Christi  ntpote  hunaanam  et  sensos  parti- 
cipem  (partaking  of  human  feelings  and  affections)  prios  accipiens  et  per  resnrrectio- 
nem  in  immatabilitatem  constitoens,  sic  et  nobis  eoramdem  istomm  per  resnrreotionem 
pneboit  communionem.  Post  resnrrectionem  e  mortnis  et  ift  coelos  asoensom  impas* 
sibilis  factns  et  immotabilis.  Before  his  resurrection  Christ  was  mutabilis  in  cogita- 
tionibns  sois ;  it  was  not  till  after  his  resurrection  he  became  immutabilis.  In  this  sense 
he  explains  1  Tim. :  lluuuiBn  if  «>tvfM>n,  referring  it  to  the  ktm/Ax^rmrm  first  communi- 
cated to  him  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense  by  the  Divine  Spirit  after  the  resurrection. 

s  Tlieodore*8  fundamental  principle.  Concil.  ▼.  Collat  iv.  c.  49.  Gratia  data 
natnram  non  immutat. 
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By  virtae^f  that  union,  he  developed  his  human  faculties,  both 
moral  and  intellectual,  far  more  rapidly  thdn  other  men ;  hence, 
in  his  temptations,  he  was  not  left  to  himself,  but  came  off  victo- 
rious by  means  of  this  union,  although  not  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  his  own  free  will.  In  a  measure  always  proportionate  to 
the  bent  of  his  own  will  manifested  in  the  conflict,  was  revealed 
through  him  the  divine  power  of  the  Logos  constantly  united  with 
him,  thus  raising  him  step  by  step  to  continually  higher  degrees 
of  glory,  till  he  attained  to  the  highest  and  most  perfect  degree 
after  his  resurrection.  Thus  Theodore  could  now  apply,  even  to 
the  humanity  of  Christ,  a  principle  to  which  he  attached  the 
greatest  importance ;  namely,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  un- 
conditional predestination,  that  this  is  uniformly  conditioned  by 
the  foreknowledge  of  the  bent  of  the  human  willJ  God  ordained 
the  man  Jesus  to  that  supreme  dignity  which  he  was  to  receive 
in  part  fit>m  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  ta  enjoy  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent after  the  resurrection,  because  he  foreknew  that  his  will 
would  persevere  in  its  fidelity  through  every  temptation. 

Let  us  illustrate  these  statements  by  citing  some  of  the  ex- 
planations of  Theodore  himself:  ^^Thus  we  see  him,"  says  he, 
^  bef(Nre  the  cross,  hangry  and  athirst ;  afraid,  and  of  many 
things  ignorant :  for  out  of  himself  he  brought  with  him  the  pur- 
pose of  virtue.'  Of  this  Isaiah  testifies,  when  he  says,  ^^  Before 
the  child  understands  and  distinguishes  good  and  evil,  he  resists 
the  evil  to  choose  the  good."     Is.  vii.  16.'    That  is,  before  he 

>  Even  the  anoieiitB  justly  observed  the  inner  connection  between  the  Christology 
and  the  anthropology  of  the  Antiochian  school,  and  the  affinity  grounded  on  this  eir- 
cfimttance  between  Pelagianism  and  Nestorianism.  Vid.  Phot.  cod.  M,  which  is  an 
extraet  from  an  ancient  writing  against  Pelagianism  and  Nestorianism,  belonging  to 
the  early  times  of  the  sixth  century,  wherein  it  is  said.:  or  /«)» (the  Pelagians)  mf}  rS* 
/»b^m  «••  Xf/#«M  iim9^m0^Htrm  (they  attribute  too  much  to  the  man,  to  the  free  will  in 
briievers),  •*  U  n^)  mMk  nk  rtS  rA/tmnt  mtfrnXnt,  t$¥  X^imtt  ri^  mMt9  imfimf  mmi 
viXfum  lxM#t  On  the  other  side,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Augnstin,  his  oppo- 
site views  of  anthropology  stood  in  connection  with  his  opposite  christological 
DOtioiis.  Thus  he  adduced  the  mode  of  union  between  the  divinity  and  humanity  in 
Christy  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  that  the  operations  of  divine  grace  could  not  l>e  con. 
ditkmed  on  the  merit  of  the  human  will.  Neqne  enim  et  ipse  ita  verbo  Dei  conjunc- 
tos,  Qt  ipe*  ooi^jonetione  unus  FiHus  Dei  et  idem  ipse  uuus  Alius  hominis  fieret,  pr»» 
eiisntib^s  warn  vohmtatb  meritis  fedt.  Augustin.  de  peccatorum  mentis  et  remis. 
ik»e.    L.a|97. 

*  Be  meaas,  on  tUa  account  Clirist  had  to  pass  through  these  conflicts. 

*  Namely,  aecording  to  the  Alexandrian  veraion.  Theodore  did  not  hesitate,  thore- 
toft  to  recognize  this  passage  as  one  that  relatea  to  the  Messiah. 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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came  to  the  age  at  which  other  men  are  nsoally  abl^  to  <&tiii- 
gaish  what  ought  to  be  done,  he  knew  how  to  distingnish  good 
and  evil,  because  he  possessed  somewhat  beyond  that  which  be- 
longs  to  other  men  ;  for  if,  even  among  ourselves,  we  often  meet 
with  those  who,  though  children  in  years,  yet  discover  great  wis- 
dom, in  so  much  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  those  that  behc^ 
them,  much  more  must  the  man  of  whom  we  speak  have  surpassed 
all  others  at  the  same  period  of  life*."^  He  ascribed,  therefore*  to 
our  Saviour,  at  every  period  of  his  earthly  life,  a  knowledge  trans- 
cending the  limits  of  ordinary  human  knowledge,  and,  in  general, 
a  knowledge  far  exceeding  the  capabilities  of  human  nature ;  but 
still  no  participation  in  the  divine  omniscience.  His  theory  en- 
abled him  to  take  those  passages  in  which  Christ  declares  himself 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  time  of  the  last  Judgm«t,  in  their  proper 
and  natural  sense ; — a  view  afterwards  condemned  as  heretical 
under  the  name  oi  Agnoetism}  The  words  of  Luke,  that  Jesus 
**  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom,  and  the 
grace  of  God  was  upon  him,"  he  explained  as  meaning  that  with 
the  progress  of  time  Jesus  grew  in  wisdom,  and  in  corresponding 
virtue,  while  both  were  increased  by  the  ^Eivour  which  he  had 
with  God.  ^^  In  all  this,  he  increased  both  with  God  and  with 
men ;  men  saw,  indeed,  the  progress ;  but  God  not  only  saw  it, 
but  approved  it  by  his  testimony,  and  co-operated  with  him  in 
his  actions.  It  is  also  manifest,  that  he  (practised  every  virtue  in 
a  more  perfect  manner  and  with  greater  ease  than  other  men ; 
because,  from  his  very  conception,  God  had  united  him  with  him- 
self; ever  continued  to  bestow  on  him  that  larger  measure  of 

*  Out  of  the  seTenth  book  of  Theodore  on  the  iucarnatiou  cited  in  Ijeontaai  of  B>- 
santium.    Contra  Nestorium  et  Entychem,  1.  iii.  f.  701,  T.  is.  bibL  patr.  Logd. 

*  Ante  orucem  (t.  e.  before  he  came  to  share,  by  his  exaltation  to  glory,  in  the  at- 
tribute of  the  divine  omnisdenee),  earn  ignorart  reperimns.  BibL  patr.  Lngd.  T.  9, 
f.  701.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  seem  strange,  that,  in  s  fragment  of  his  commentary 
on  the  gospel  according  to  John,  he  should  say,  speaking  of  the  inquiry  which  Christ 
made  after  the  grave  of  Lazarus  :—**  Our  Saviour  did  not  ask  this  qsestion  because 
he  did  not  know ;  for  how  could  it  be  thus  when  he  had  ab^ady  announced  the  fai;t 
that  Lazarus  was  dead?"  Vid.  Corderli  Catena  in  Joannem,  f.  28S.  Either  this  frag- 
ment did  not  come  from  Theodore  (who  in  the  Catena  is  sometimes  coofoonded  with 
other  writers),  or  else  we  must  presume  it  to  have  been  his  meaning,  that  in  this  par- 
ticular case  ^ere  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  Christ  to  have  been  r«aUy 
ignorant  of  the  fact  respecting  which  he  inquired,  inasmuch  as  the  question  might  be 
very  well  explained,  as  having  been  proposed  simply  with  a  view  of  leading  to  the 
further  development  of  his  intentions  with  regard  to  Lasarus. 
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co-operating  power  which  was  requisite  in  order  to  the  great  work 
cf  salvation ;  guided  all  his  efforts,  exciting  him  to  strive  con- 
tintially  after  higher  perfection,  and  in  many  cases  relieving  and 
lightening  his  labours,  whether  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind."  ^ 

Regarding  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  considered .  as  man,  to  the 
divine  immutability  by  means  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension 
to  glory,  as  a  reward  of  the  holy  life  which  be  had  maintained 
through  every  trial,  Theodore  inferred  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  Christ  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit  until  after  this  change 
had  taken  place.  Hence  he  explained  the  symbolical  act  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  accompanying  words  addftssed  to  the  disciples 
after  his  resurrection  (John  xx.  22),  as  being  simply  a  propheti- 
cal allusion  to  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wtich  was 
ni»t  to  be  actually  realized  until  afterwards.'  He  supposed  also, 
that  as  the  divine  majesty  of  Christ  was  not  revealed  until  aft;er 
bis  exaltation  to  heaven  and  the  transfiguration  of  his  human 
nature,  so  it  was  not  known  among  men  until  aft;er  the  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Here  was  another  point  in  which  he  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  fettered  by  the  common  doctrinal  and  exegeti- 
cal  tradition. 

Neither  Nathaniel,  Peter,  nor  the  Marthas,  did  by  their  con- 
feflsiofis  of  Christ,  in  which  they  called  him  the  Son  of  the  living 
Ood,  intimate  that  they  believed  in  his  divinity:  this  would 
indeed  have  been  very  remote  from  that  common  notion  of  the 
Messiah  entertained  by  the  Jews,  which  was  their  point  of  depar* 
tore.*  It  was  enough  for  them,  at  the  outset,  to  recognize  in  his 
appeairance  something  which  vastly  transcended  what  appeared  in 
other  men.  But,  after  his  resurrection,  they  were,  by  the  en- 
lightening influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  guided  to  a  perfect  know- 
ledge ;  so  that  they  recognized  what  it  was  that  distinguished 
him  abov^  all  other  men ;  what  belonged  to  him,  not  as  in  the 
ease  of  others,  by  dignity  conferred  from  without ;  but  by  a 
peculiar  right,  and  by  virtue  of  his  union  with  the  divine  Logos, 
through  which  imion  he  came  to  participate,  after  his  ascension 


'  L.  e.  701. 

f  CoDcn.  T.  CoHat  It.  c.  14. 

'  The  testimony  of  Theodore  is  important  here  also*  as  eoming  firom  one  who  was 
aft  home  in  those  coontries :  Jadsei  et  Samaritn  talia  sperantes  pinrimnm,  qoantum 
IM  verM  a  scientia  louge  eranL 
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to  heaven,  in  all  equal  honour  with  the  latter,"*  Accordingly 
he  explained  the  exclamation  of  Thomas^  "  My  Lord,  and  my 
QodI" — as  an  utterance  of  surprise;  since  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  could  be  no  certain  evidence  of  his  divinity.* 

The  controversies  with  the  Apollinarijans,  against  whom  this 
school  in  Syria  had  often  to  contend,  led  him  to  unfold  this  part 
.  of  his  theory  still  further.  ApoUinaris,  starting  vnth  the  position 
that  Christ  must  be  regarded  as  perfectly  holy  from  the  beginning, 
that  it  would  be  presumption  to  ascribe  to  him  a  progressive  de- 
velopment by  means  of  conflict  and  trial,  inferred  that,  instead 
of  the  changeable  hAnan  spirit,  we  must  necessarily  suppose  him 
to  have  been  possessed  of  only  an  unchangeable  divine  spirit* 
On  the  other  hand,  Theodore  disputed  the  position  itself,  from 
which  the  conclusion  of  ApoUinaris  was  drawn.  He  maintained 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  Christ  a  progressive 
development  by  means  of  conflict  and  trial,  without  pronouncing 
the  evangelical  record  a  fable ;  and  that  all  this  was  moreover 
necessarily  required,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  of  redemption. 
But  all  this  seemed  to  him  perfectly  inconceivable  without  the 
supposition  of  a  human  soul  in  Christ.  "  How  could  Christ," 
says  he,  "  have  experienced  fear  in  the  passion,  if  Deity  took  the 
place  in  him  of  the  sensitive  human  soul  t  What  need  had  he, 
in  the  approaching  anguish,  of  that  fervent  prayer  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  God  with  a  loud  voice  and  many  tears  ?  How  came 
he  to  be  so  overwhelmed  with  fear,  that  his  sweat  was  as  great 
drops  falling  down  to  the  ground!"  He  referred  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  angel,  whom  Christ  needed  to  strengthen  and  comfort 
him.  The  angel,  he  observes,  admonished  him  to  endure  with 
constancy,  to  overcome  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  his  sufierings,  and  the 
glory  which  was  to  follow.*  He  aflirmed,  in  opposition  to  ApoUi- 
naris, that  Christ,  being  free  frbm  sensual  desires,  had  to  main- 

>  L.  c.  25. 

3  C.  15,  and  the  explanfttiou  of  Matth.  viii,,  touching  the  core  of  the  oentorion, 
which  shows  his  exegetical  freedom,  where  he  says  of  him :  Neqne  enim  tanqomm  Del 
Filiam,  et  ante  omnem  creaturam  subsistentem,  et  omnium,  qns  smit,  opifioem, 
adierat  ceutnrio.  Hseo  enim  neque  discipulomm  erat  tone  scire  ante  cmcem ;  sed 
tanquam  hominem  per  virtatem  adeptum  m^jorem  qoam  est  hominis  potestatem. 
Soe  Faeand.  Hermian.  I.  iii.  c.  ir. 

s  Extracts  from  his  worlc  a^nst  the  Anollinarists.    Connil.  v.  CoIIat.  iv.  c.  iv. 
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tain  the  conflict  rather  with  emotions  rising  np  in  his  soul^  than 
with  the  desires  and  pains  of  the  body^ — which,  according  to 
Theodore's  views,  did  by  no  means  necessarily  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  a  sinful  (peccable)  nature  in  Christ,  bat  only  the  muta- 
bility  and  capability  of  being  tempted  inseparable  from   the 
essence  of  the  hnman  soul  in   its   present  condition.     It   was 
indeed  particularly  the  soul  which  needed  to  be  healed.     From 
the  fact  that  Christ  achieved  and  maintained  the  victory  over 
avarice  and  ambition,  the  body  as  such  (whose  desires,  according 
to  ApoUinaris,  needed  to  be  subdued  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit)  gained  absolutely  nothing ;  since  by  such  desires  in  fact 
the  body  cannot  be  subdued.     But  if  it  were  not  the  soul,  but 
only  the  Deity,  which  gained  this  victory,  no  advantage  could 
have  accrued  from  all  this  to  us,  and  the  conflict  of  our  Lord 
would  have  been  a  mere  empty  show.'    The  words  of  Christ  to 
Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  23),  seemed  necessarily  to  presuppose  it  as  pos- 
sible, that  those  words  of  Peter  could  have  produced  some  effect 
on  his  mind.     It  is,  says  he,  as  if  Christ  had  said  to  Peter :  I 
shall  suffer  death  with  better  courage,  for  the  sake  of  the  many 
benefits  to  which  I  and,  through  me,  all  shall  attain.     Pain  and 
disturb  not  my  mind,  by  exhorting  me  to  shun  death  as  an  igno- 
minious thing.*    "  What  need,"  says  he,  "  had  the  divinity  of  the 
only-begotten  Son,  of  the  anointing  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the 
power  of  the  Spirit,  in  order  to  work  miracles  t    What  need  had 
he  of  the  Spirit,  in  order  to  learn,  in  order  to  appear  without 
spot  or  blemish  ?*    When  it  is  said,  that  he  was  led  of  the  Spirit 
into  the  wilderness,  this  surely  presupposes  in  general,  that  he 
was  guided,  ruled,  instructed,  strengthened  in  his  thoughts  by 
the  Spirit.     But  if,  instead  of  the  soul,  the  Deity  only  dwelt 
within  him,  the  strength  of  that  was  sufficient  for  everything,  and 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  have  been  superfluous."* 

Apollinaris,  again,  went  on  the  principle,  that  it  was  absolutely 
inadmissible  to  compare  the  essential  indwelling  of  God  in  Christ 


*  Phis  inqnieUbatiir  dominiu  et  certamen  habebai  ad  anims  passiones,  quam  cor- 
poris.   L.  c.  97* 
9  L.  o.  37.    £t  Tidentor  domhii  certamina  ostentationis  cii^usdam  gratia  falsse, 

»  L.  C  T. 

«  AJlosfofi  to  Hebrews  ix.  14.    So  too  he  explained  1  Timothy  iii.  16. 
»  CoDat.  W.  o.  Ti.  rii.  xiU. 
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with  the  mode  of  the  relation  in  which  God  stood,  in  other  cases,  to 
enlightened  and  holy  men.    He  called  that  peculiar  mode  of  the 
being  of  God  in  Christ,  a  substantial,  essential  indwelling  (xar 
outf/ay,  outfiStiti).      Theodore,   on   the   contrary,  endeavoared  to 
illustrate  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  Christ  was  united  with  God, 
by  comparing  it  with  the  manner  in  which  God,  in  general,  was 
nearer  to  certain  reasonable  beings  than  to  other  creatures ;  and 
here  he  adopted  the  fundamental  points  of  a  theory  already  un- 
folded by  Diodore  of  Tarsus.^    In  his  work  on  the  incarnation  of 
God,  which  was  directed,  as  it  seems,  paiticularly  against  the 
Apollinarian  doctrines,  be  inquired  as  to  what  fornmlas  were  best 
suited  to  designate  that  which  was  of  the  like  kind  in  this  relation 
of  God  to  certain  rational  beings,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exclude  in 
the  most  certain  manner  all  false,  anthropopathic  notions.    ^^  Are 
we  to  speak  of  an  indwelling  of  God  in  his  essential  nature!  But, 
in  his  essential  nature,  God  can  nowhere  be  either  included  or 
excluded :  as  the  Omnipresent  Being,  he  stands  in  the  like  relation 
to  all.    Or  shall  we  suppose  the  indwelling  presence  of  God  to  be 
a  presence,  not  in  his  essence^  but  in  bis  energy  (not  xar  O&0/O&V, 
but  xar  i¥tf>y$iav)  I     But  in  case  we  maintained  that  God  dwells 
after  a  special  manner  in  certain  bein^  by  his  enei^y,  we  could 
not,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  that  his  providence  and  govern- 
ment, his  preserving,  and  directing  agency,  extends  over  all; 
which,  however,  we  must  necessarily  affirm  if  we  acknowledge 
God  to  be  the  Preserver  apd  Governor  of  alL    We  must  accord- 
ingly find  some  such  formula  as  is  suited,  in  general,  to  designate 
the  peculiar  relation  of  moral  fellowship  and  communion  in  which 
God  stands  with  those  rational  beings  who  are  fitted  for  it  by  the 
temper  of  their  minds,  in  contradistinction  from  others  who  by 
their  sins  exclude  themselves  fi*om  such  communion.     And  that 
formula  is  as  follows : — God  is  peculiarly  near  to  such  by  virtue 
of  his  complacency  in  them ;  by  virtue  of  his  disposition  towards 
them ;  by  virtue  of  the  direction  of  his  will ;  by  his  favour,  inas- 
much as  he  has  adopted  them  as  his  children."'    Theodore  com- 

1  See  the  fragments  of  Diodorus  in  the  work  of  Leontios  of  Bysantfaira,  L  c.  f.  700. 
*  K«r*  i£a««/»»,  Ml  allosioD  to  the  divine  voice  at  the  baptism  of  Christy  Lake  iii.  3*2. 

Kmrk  itmdirip,  murk  $t\Artr,  »mrk  x^i»i  »^^  vUBtrmv,  I.  C.  f.  700,  which  in  the  Latin  is  in 

geneitd  translated  adoptio.    Ueuce  tlie  controversy,  at  a  later  period,  about  adop* 
tionism.    He  moreover  referred  to  the  mode  in  which  elsewhere  the  names  God  and 
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pared  also  Christ's  baptism  with  the  baptism  of  believers,  as  that 
which  was  prefigured  by  his  own ;  affirming  that,  from  this  mo- 
ment, the  eflR^cts  of  that  special  union  with  God  became  manifest 
in  him ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  to  him  was  imparted  the 
entire  fulness  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  while  believers  received 
through  him  only  partial  influences  of  the  same  Spirit^  Here, 
as  in  many  other  places,  Theodore  seems  to  assert,  that  to  the 
Saviour,  something  new,  which  had  not  been  in  him  before,  was 
imparted  to  him  from  without ;  a  view,  however,  which  is  at  va* 
fiance  with  the  opinion  he  elsewhere  expressed  respecting  an  ori- 
ginal union  of  the  divine  Logos  with  the  man  Jesus ;  unless  per- 
haps he  meant  to  say,  that  this  communication  of  the  fulness  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  seeming  to  come  to  him  from  without,  was  but 
an  effect  resulting  from  his  hidden  union  with  the  divine  Logos. 
Although  Theodore  after  this  manner  compared  the  being  of 
God  m  Christ  with  the  being  of  God  in  sanctified  and  enUghtened 
men,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  his  purpose  to  establish  here  a  per- 
fed  sameness  of  kind  in  all  respects,  but  only  to  place  in  a  pro- 
minent Ught  the  sameness  of  kind  in  a  certain  respect ;  in  so  fiir 
as  the  relation  of  God  to  rational  beings  standing  in  spiritual  com- 
munion with  him,  must  and  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
relation  of  Qod  to  the  rest  of  creation.  He  affirmed,  at  the 
same  time,  that  along  with  this  generic  identity  there  still  ex- 
isted, in  the  same  identical  relation  in  this  one  respect,  a  great 
specific  diversity.  And  here  regard  should  be  had  to  the  d^ife- 
rent  modes  and  ways  in  which  God  stands  related  to  good  men 
generally,  to  prophets,  to  apostles,  and  last  of  all  to  the  Son.^ 
These  accessory  distinctions  served  to  designate  the  different 
ways  in  which  God  dwells  within  whatever  is  generically  like  him. 
•*  NevOT,"  toys  Theodore,  "  shall  we  have  the  folly  to  assert,  that 
the  mode  in  which  God  dwells  in  Christ  is  no  other  than  that  in 
which  he  dwdls  in  prophets  or  apostles."  Aifter  these  distinc- 
tions, the  expression  Son  of  Gt>d,  in  the  sense  of  Theodore,  would 

the  Son  of  God  are  used  metonymicall j.  Adoptio  in  baptismo  secnndnm  compara. 
tkNiem  jodaics  adoptioaJw,  where  he  referred  to  Is.  i.  3,  ^.  82,  6. 

1  See  L  c.  foL  701,  col.  1. 

>  Where^  namely,  tfaia  ezpreaaion,  <*  Son  of  God,*  was  taken  in  the  highest  sense ; 
for  Theodore  in  this  respect  also  did  admit  that  there  might  be  a  different  application 
of  the  term*  where  nothing  moee  was  to  be  denoted  by  it  than  simply  the  union  with 
God  generally.    See  the  preceding  note* 
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denote  ^^  such  a  not  merely  partial  but  complete  anion  between 
the  being  who  is  by  his  nature  and  his  essence  the  Son  of  God, 
namely,  the  Logos,  and  a  man,  as  that,  by  virtue  of  this  union, 
the  latter  would  be  made  to  share  in  all  the  honour,  glpry,  and 
dominion  belonging  to  himself/" 

Again,  whilst  Apollinaris  affirmed  that  two  beings,  both  abid- 
ing in  their  own  complete  and  individual  natures,  could  never  be 
so  united  as  to  constitute  one, — one  person ;  it  was  the  great 
purpose  of  Theodore  to  show  in  what  way  we  are  to  conceive, 
that  deity  and  humanity,  while  abiding  each  in  its  own  peculiar 
essence  in  Christ,  were  still  bound  together  by  a  certain  relation 
in  one  personal  fellowship  and  unity.  Jesus,  as  the  instrument 
employed  by  the  deity  for  the  purpose  of  extending  abroad  his 
saving  influences  to  all  men  who  are  fitted  to  receive  them,  wae 
the  temple  in  which  God  dwelt,  and  in  so  far  a  divinely  human 
person.  If  we  look  at  the  distinction  of  the  deity  and  the  hu- 
manity— Said  he — there  we  must  distinguish  from  each  other 
two  natures,  abiding  without  disturbance,  each  in  its  own  purity 
and  con)pleteness, — and  accordingly,  since  both  the  conceptions 
are  strictly  connected,  two  persons  {b^<frd<rng  vfoswxa).  But 
if  we  look  at  their  union  in  the  above-mentioned  relation,  we 
must  speak  of  Christ  as  a  person,  in  whom,  as  one,  the  human 
nature  has  been  taken  up  into  fellowship  with  the  divine.'  This 
he  illustrates  by  comparing  it  with  the  case  in  which  man  and 
wife  are,  in  a  certain  relation,  called  one  body.  Eph.  v.  Thus, 
Theodore  contradicted  what  constituted  the  prevailing  doctrine, 
not  only  in  the  Alexandrian  church,  but  also  in  other  churches/ 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  church  phraseology  relating 
to  the  distinction  between  the  terms  vTotfra^ftSy  o-^oirw^y,  and 
<pu(rig,  was  not  as  yet  duly  settled ;  but  the  reason  why  Theo- 
dore deemed  it  necessary  to  suppose  that,  in  a  certain  respect, 
two  hypostases  were  united  in  Christ,  lay  still  deeper  than  in 
this  unsettled  character  of  the  church  phraseology ;  it  was  con- 

»  L.  c.  700,  col.  2. 

s  L.  c.  Concil.  v.  Collat  iv.  29.  Qnando  naturas  discernimns,  perfSDotam  nataram 
Dei  verb!  dicimus  et  perfectam  personam,  nee  enim  sine  persona  est  subsistantiam 
dicere  perfectam,  perfectam  autem  et  homfnis  natoram  et  personam  similiter. 

>  As  the  Cappadocian  charch-teachers  had  declared  in  the  ApoIIinarian  contro- 
▼ersy,  that  in  respect  to  the  difference  of  the  deity  and  homanitynn  Clirist^  w  may  say 
indeed,  i?^*  xm  ixxs,  but  not  £xxh  nm  £xx$t. 
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nected  with  the  whole  peculiarity  of  his  mode  of  apprehen- 
aion. 

As  we  already  remarked  in  describing  the  doctrine  of  Apol- 
linaiisy  the  latter  employed  the  iuterchangeableness  of  the  pre- 
dicates belonging  to  the  two  natures  (the  avTifi%6i(tra<fii  rm 
i99fAdrw)y  as  a  character  to  define  the  unity  of  the  God-man. 
But  Theodore  contended  against  this  unconditional  transfer  it- 
selfy  as  bringing  along  with  it  a  perfect  entanglement  and  confu- 
sion of  conceptions.^  He  was  himself  also  for  allowing,  indeed, 
of  a  certain  transfer  of  predicates,  to  mark  the  union  of  the  deity 
and  humanity  in  Christ ;  but  this  only  when  the  different  rela- 
tion of  the  same  predicate  was  expressly  defined,  according  as 
they  were  employed  to  denote  either  the  being  who,  in  his  es- 
sence, is  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  man  who,  through  the  divine 
fistrour,  was  exalted  to  Sonship  with  God,  by  being  taken  into 
onion  with  the  essential  Son  of  God.  Accordingly  he  said,  the 
Virgin  Mary  might,  in  different  senses,  be  called  horoxo^  and 
Mptinr6roxog ; — the  latter,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
fact, — the  former,  in  view  of  a  certain  relation,  and  in  so  far  as 
God  dwelt,  after  the  manner  described,  in  the  man  who  was  bom 
of  her.' 

The  opposite  tendency  as  to  the  mode  of  apprehending  and 
developing  this  doctrine,  we  find  in  the  Alexandrian  church. 
Owing  to  the  mystical  contemplative  bent  which  predominated  in 
that  church,  the  chief  endeavour  there  was,  to  set  prominently 
forth  the  mystery,  the  incomprehensible,  transcendent,  and  inex- 
plicable fact  of  the  union  of  the  deity  and  humanity,  by  the  very 
forms  of  phraseology  chosen  to  express  this  doctrine ;  and  to  op- 
pose every  attempt  at  explanation.  The  ivuir/g  rSjv  (puifiuv 
&f^€T^  ivip/vo^rogy  dfffirogj  and  v^€p  \6yo¥ — *^tlie  ineffable 
incomprehensible,  transcendent  union  of  natures,*' — such  was  the 
watchword  of  the  Alexandrian  churdh  doctrine.  Since  the 
church-teachers  of  this  tendency,  of  whom  we  may  regard  the 
Bishop  Cyiill  of  Alexandria  as  the  representative,  sought  by  their 
doctrinal  formulas  to  give  particular  prominence  to  the  mystery 
of  the  appearance  and  existence  of  one,  Christ  in  the  united  deity 
and  humanity,  they  were  very  ready  to  transfer  the  human  predi- 

I  Cvncil.  ▼.  I.  c.  8.  1  Leontius,  I.  c.  703,  col.  i. 
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cates  to  the  divine  essence,  and  the  divine  to  the  human.  They 
were  fond  of  such  paradoxical  expressions  as  ^*  God  has  sufiered 
for  ns ;  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God  {n  6t6rpxos) ;  Mary  bore  in 
the  body  the  Word  which  was  made  flesh."  Because  they  used 
such  expressions,  however,  they  ought  by  no  means  to  be  charged 
with  holding  notions  whereby  the  divine  and  human  natures  were 
confounded,  and  transformed  into  each  other.  They  guarded  ex- 
pressly against  being  so  misunderstood,  by  always  holding  dis- 
tinctly apart  the  divine  and  the  human  predicates  (r6^  &v6p(avt¥a 
and  rd  6iv3rpi^n) ;  also  by  acknowledging  the  independence  of 
both  in  their  union,  and  by  explaining,  that  the  predicates  of  both 
kinds  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  one  Word  who  became  man, 
but  in  different  senses ;  the  one,  with  reference  to  his  deity ;  the 
other  with  reference  to  the  humanity  which  he  assumed.  Only 
we  ought  no  longer  to  distinguish,  in  the  actual  case,  two  natures, 
to  which  these  different  attributes  belonged;  but  ascribe  both 
classes  of  attributes  alike,  though  not  in  the  same  sense,  to  one 
and  the  same  Logos  who  became  man.  One  and  the  same  Son  of 
God  miraculously  consists  of  two  natures  mysteriously  united.* 
Since,  moreover,  the  Egyptian  theologians,  strangers  as  they  were 
to  all  intentional  Docetism,  received  all  the  phenomena  which 
they  found  presented  in  the  gospel  history  into  their  conception 
of  Christ;  since,  accordingly,  they  referred  to  him  the  expressions 
of  anguish  at  the  approach  of  death,  and  also  his  asseverations  of 
ignorance  with  respect  to  many  things,  regarding  these  as  the 
marks  of  humanity,  they  could  agree,  on  this  side,  in  individual 
results,  with  the  other  party;  but  the  difference  between  the  two 
dogmatic  tendencies  manifested  itself  in  their  peculiar  way  of  ex- 
plaining these  facts. 

The  Egypt  iai\  scheme  of  doctrine  placed  in  this  the  incompre- 
hensible mystery, — that  divine  omniscience  and  human  ignorance; 
human  suffering,  human  sensibility,  and  divine  exemption  from  su^ 
fering ;  and,  in  general,  divine  and  human  attributes  co-existed  in 
one  and  the  same  Christ.  The  suprarational,  supernatural  side 
{ynrip  X6yov,  v^ep  (pUtv)  was  precisely  the  one  which  they  were 
for  chiefly  insisting  upon.  The  Antiochian  theologians,  on  the 
other  hand,  presumed  indeed  in  no  wise  to  derive  and  explain 
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the  existence  anil  appearance  of  Christ  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  developmeut  of  human  nature.     They  acknowledged  here, 
in^  common  with  the  Alexandrians,  such  a  communication  of 
God  as  could  only  be  an  obgect  of  faith ;  but  yet  they  did  not 
confine  themselves  within  the  same  narrow  limits  which  the  lat- 
ter had  set  up,  in- their  endeavours  to  bring  these  phenomena 
under  distinct  and  definite  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 
Comparing  the  life  of  Christ,  as  it  appeared  in  Its  manifestation, 
with  the  course  of  development  of  human  nature  generally,  and 
with  the  great  end  of  Christ's  appearance  on  earth,  they  sought 
to  point  out  what  was  in  harmony  with  nature  in  the  revelation 
of  the  supernatural ;  to  trace,  in  connection  with  the  O^p  \6yovy 
also  the  xarit  \6yoK     Along  with  this  difference  went  another, 
namely,  that  the  Antiochian  theologians  endeavoured  to  find 
tfometbing  analogous  to  the^union  of  God  with  man  in  Christ,  in 
the  relation  of  God  to  rational  beings  generally ;  to  find  a  point 
of  comparison  between  the  being  of  God  in  Christ,  and  the  being  of 
God  in  believers ;  while,  on  other  hand,  the  Alexandrian  theolo- 
gians endeavoured  to  give  distinctness  and  prominence  to  those 
points  alone  in  which  the  union  of  God  and  humanity  in  Christ 
differed  entirely  from  every  other  kind  of  union  into  which  God 
enters  with  man,  and  looked  upon  all  those  comparisons  and  ana- 
logies as  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  the  divine  dignity  of  the  Be- 
deemer ;  as  tending  to  obscure,  or  even  totally  to  subvert,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gtxl-man.  He  who  affirmed  that  God  used  the  man 
Jesus  as  an  instrument,  that  he  dwelt  in  him  as  in  a  temple, 
seemed   to   them   to  acknowledge   no  other   being  of  God  in 
Christ,  than  might  be  affirmed  in  the  case  of  all  enlightened 
and  sanctified  men, — such,  for  example,  as  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets ; — and  so  also,  he  who  spoke  of  a  ^vafeia  xarSt,  x^P'^y 
»ar  f03ox/av,  etc.     They  did  not  consider,  that  these  several  ex- 
pressions might  be  used  in  a  quite  difierent  sense  from  their  own ; 
and  so  they  really  were  used  by  the  theologians  of  the  other 
party.     The  Alexandrians,  it  is  true,  had  in  their  favour,  so  far  as 
it  concerned  the  last^mentioned  formula,  the  prevailing  doctrinal 
termindogy.    The  peculiar  doctrinal  terminology  of  the  Antio- 
chian ^school  was  in  this  case  closely  connected,  however,  with 
the  whole  of  their  system,—- particularly  with  its  peculiar  doctrine 
iji  man ;  but  for  this  very  reason  they  could,  in  fairness  and 
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justice,  be  judged  only  by  reference  to  their  own  connection  of 
ideas,  and  the  relation  of  their  doctrinal  language  to  their  doc- 
trinal conceptions.  So  that  theorj'  of  a  (ruuafi/a  xarSt  %<£f>/y, 
or  xar  tvdoxiavj  xar  avhfriavy  xar  a^iav  —  all  which  expres- 
sions, taken  in  their  own  (the  Alexandrians')  sense,  could  denote 
nothing  else  than  a  certain  spiritual,  moral  fellowship,  at  highest 
a  deification  of  human  nature, — to  this  theory  the  Alexandrians 
had  nothing  to  oppose,  but  the  assertion  of  a  {tm<fig  fu<fixtiy 
xar  ovff/avf  ov<f/(ad7iij  as  they  would  recognize  in  the  Christ 
who  appeared,  only  the  one  nature  of  the  incarnate  Word,  or 
the  one  incarnate  nature  of  the  Word  (/t/a  p{t(ftQ  rov  \6yov 
aiffapxdjfit¥ouy  or  fiia  ^{t<ftg — irt<rapx<afAi¥7i),  But  the  Antiochians, 
who  like  wise  proceeded  only  on  the  groundwork  of  tfmr  own 
connection  of  ideas  and  their  own  dogmatic  terminology,  could 
under  these  latter  definitions  conceive  of  nothing  else  than  a 
confusion  and  transformation  of  the  two  natures,  resulting  in  a 
third. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  from  what  has  been  said,  how  easily  the 
two  positions  might  be  held  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other ; 
— how  easily  those  at  the  one  might  see  dangerous  heresies  in 
the  assertions  which  proceeded  from  those  at  the  other.  Had 
men  traced  back  to  its  deepest  ground  the  difierence  at  bottom, 
in  the  relation  of  the  two  dogmatic  tendencies  to  each  other, 
they  would  have  come  to  perceive  and  to  make  themselves  con- 
scious, that  there  existed  here  a  radical  difierence  in  the  mode  of 
apprehending  the  relation  between  the  natural  and  the  divine — 
the  relation  between  reason  and  revelation  ;  as,  in  fact,  appears 
evident  in  the  relation  of  the  urcp  'K6yov  to  the  xardt,  \6yoK 
But  to  such  clearness  of  insight,  the  consciousness  of  dogmatic 
oppositions  did  not,  in  this  period,  easily  unfold  itself.  Men 
were  rather  disposed  to  remain  fast  by  the  accidental  expression* 
or  utterance  of  oppositions  in  their  outward  form  of  manifestation, 
just  where  they  laid  strongest  hold  on  the  church  interest,  with- 
out seeking  to  make  themselves  clearly  conscious  of  the  under- 
lying root  of  the  antagonism.  Besides  this,  the  contest  here 
between  the  two  opposite  types  of  doctrine  sprung  out  of  the  use 
of  a  single  term,  to  which,  just  then,  the  church  interest  attached 
peculiar  impoitance;  and,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
controversy  arose,  it  so  happened  that  the  dogmatic  development 
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was  fron^  the  outset  disturbed  by  the  intrasion  of  profane^  per- 
sonal feelings ;  and  the  evolution  of  the  great  points  of  opposition 
'which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  disputes  on  particular  questions, 
was  hindered  by  the  confounding  of  matters  belonging  to  Chris- 
tian life,  with  those  belonging  to  the  development  of  dogmatic 
conceptions,  as  well  as  by  the  interference  of  outward  secular 
power. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  contro- 
versy were  as  follows :  Nestorius,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at 
Antioch,  esteemed  and  celebrated  on  account  of  the  rigid  aus- 
terity of  his  life  and  the  impressive  fervour  of  his  preaching, 
had,  in  the  year  428,  been  made  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
Educated  in  the  convent,  he  had  brought  with  him  the  virtues 
and  the  faults  usually  connected  witli  Monasticism.  With  an 
honest  and  pious  zeal  he  failed  to  unite  prudence  and  modera- 
tion :  his  zeal  was  readily  alloyed  with  passion :  he  was  apt  to 
see  dangerous  heresies  in  anything  remote  from  the  dogmatic 
phraseology  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  He  did  not  always 
know  how  to  unite  the  spirit  of  love  and  forbearance  with  zeal 
for  the  truth  of  which  he  was  assured.  As  it  was  often  the  case 
with  those  who  left  the  discipline  of  the  cloister  to  act  a  part  on 
the  great  stage  of  public  life,  that,  by  the  constraint  and  awk- 
wardness of  their  movements,  they  gave  frequent  occasion  of 
offence;  so  it  happened  with  Nestorius,  when  suddenly  trans- 
ferred from  a  quiet  scene  of  activity  into  the  most  perplexing 
relations,  near  a  corrupt  court,  where  every  species  of  intiigue 
and  passion  was  busily  at  work,  and  into  the  midst  of  a  clergy 
who  were  governed,  many  of  them,  rather  by  worldly  than 
spiritual  motives.  Here  he  became  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
many  foreign  ecclesiastics  who  were  residing  near  the  court,  and 
who  had  aspired  after  the  ^patriajrchal  dignity,  as  well  as  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  would  fain  be  the  primate  of  the 
Oriental  church.  Amidst  such  relations,  Nestorius,  in  order  to 
sustain  himself,  and  to  exert  a  healthful  influence,  needed  to 
unite  to  firmness  of  character.  Christian  prudence,  moderation, 
and  wisdom;  but  in  these  very  virtues  he  was  lamentably  de- 
ficient. 

He  wished  to  make  the  first  trial  of  his  patriarchal  power  in 
suppressing  the  various  descriptions  of  heretics,  who,  in  spite  of 
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all  the  laws  against  them,  had  continued  to  spread  in  the  capital 
of  the  East,  and  in  its  subordinate  dioceses.^  Spiritual  pride,  no 
less  than  a  blind  persecuting  zeal,  spoke  forth  in  those  words  of 
his  inaugural  discourse  addressed  to  the  emperor :  ^^  Give  me  a 
country  purged  of  all  heretics,  and,  in  exchange  for  it,  I  will 
give  you  heaven.  Help  me  to  subdue  the  heretics,  and  I  wilt 
help  you  to  conquer  the  Persians."  There  was  no  lack,  indeed^ 
of  those  who  were  delighted  with  this  zeal  of  their  new  patriarch 
for  the  purity  of  the  faith  ;  but  neither  were  there  wanting  men 
of  more  prudent  views,  to  whom  a  beginning  of  this  sort  augured 
unfavourably.  Correspondent  to  this  beginning,  was  the  direction 
which  the  active  labours  of  the  new  patriarch  first  took,  when, 
without  any  discrimination  of  essentials  or  nonessentials  in  doc- 
trinid  disputes,  he  proceeded  to  persecute,  with  like  zeal,  Arians, 
Novatians,  and  Quartodecimanians.  Much  violent  excitement  of 
feeling,  ending  in  the  effusion  of  blood,  was  thus  occasioned  by 
him.  But  it  was  not  long  before  his  polemic  zeal  brought  down 
the  charge  of  here^  upon  himself. 

Nestorius,  if  he  was  not  himself  a  disciple  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  yet  belonged,  as  his  doctrine  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ  evinces,  among  the  disciples  of  the  Antiochian  doctrine ; 
and,  being  devoted  to  this,  he  might  be  very  quick  to  discern 
important  heresies  in  everything  that  conflicted  with  the  leading 
conceptions  of  his  own  scheme.  On  this  side,  he  could  not  iaU 
to  be  frequently  scandalized  under  the  netr  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  ;  for  here  he  encountered  many  phrases  in 
the  prevailing  language  of  the  church  which  seemed  altogether 
repugnant  to  the  Antiochian  system  of  doctrine.  To  this  class 
belonged  particularly  the  title  etSroxog  as  applied  to  the  virgin 
Mary ;  a  title  to  which  the  prevailing  veneration  of  Mary 
attached  peculiar  importance ;  and  this  excessive  veneration  of 
Mary  itself,  which  such  a  title  served  to  encourage,  might  also 
contribute,  with  other  causes,  to  make  its  use  appear  dangerous 


*  The  church-historian,  Socrates,  who  must  be  our  principal  authority  in  depicting 
the  character  of  Nestorius,  and  who  is  the  least  prejudiced  of  any  who  have  described 
bim,  might  indeed  be  led  astray  in  his  judgments  of  him,  through  partiality  for  the 
Novatians,  whom  Nestorius  persecuted;  but,  on  the  other  hand»  he  appears  free,  iu 
his  judgments,  from  the  fanaticism  of  his  times ;  as  is  evident  in  those  remarks  which 
lend  to  the  disparagement  of  Nestorius. 
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to  Nestorius^  who  bad  received,  in  the  Antiochian  school,  a 
purer  direction  of  the  Christian  spirit.^ 

As  it  was  not  customary  in  those  times  to  separate  what  be- 
kmged  to  scholastic  divinity  from  the  topics  more  appropriate  to 
the  sermon,  it  was  natural  that  Nestorios,  whose  rhetorical  man- 
ner, modelled  after  the  Antiochian  taste,  was  peculiarly  grateful 
to  many  of  the  Constantinopolitans,  and  whose  sermons  were  re- 
ceived with  loud  exclamations  of  applause  and  clapping  of  hands,' 
should  soon  feel  impelled  to  introduce  into  them  a  doctrinal  theme 
which  appeared  to  him  so  important.  It  may  perhaps,  however, 
be  ascribed  to  his  pinidence,  that  he  did  not  at  once  enter  the 
lists  against  a  term  which  stood  in  such  high  veneration ;  but 
contented  himself  to  teach  in  general  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  according  to  the  system  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.*  When  Nestorius  expounded  the  An- 
tiochian system  of  doctrine  in  his  discourses,  others  of  less  con- 
siderate zeal,  who  were  attached  to  his  person,  might  feel  them- 
selves called  upon  to  commence  the  attack  upon  the  name  $s6ro^ 
xo^y  now  commonly  applied  to  the  virgin  Mary.     His  pi^esbyter 

*  Socrates  is,  iu  one  respect,  more  just  towards  Nestorius  than  the  great  body  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  the  dominant  party  in  the  chnrch,  during^  several  of  the  fol- 
kming  ceiftarles,  in  that  he  defends  him  ag^ainst  the  charge  of  Photinianism  and  of 
SaoHMatenianism.  Bat  in  another  respect  he  does  him  injostice,  adopting  the  false 
▼iew  of  these  controversies  which  came  to  be  entertained  at  a  later  period,  after  Nes- 
torins  had  been  factlonsly  stigmatized  as  a  heretic,  and  charging  him  with  having 
fostered  the  controversy  about  a  mere  word,  from  want  of  accurate  Icnowledge  of  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  ancient  church,  from  obstinacy  and  from  vanity.  He 
was  afraid  of  the  word  BtinMH  as  of  a  ghost  {it  «4  /tsffukamm).  From  the  reroarlcs 
already  made  respecting  the  general  dogmatic  antagonism  out  of  which  this  contro- 
versy arose,  it  is  evident,  that  although  the  dispute  here  was  at>out  a  word,  yet  it  was 

'by  no  means  a  mere  verbal  dispute;  but  a  hr  deeper  and  more  general  opposition  of 
views  was  the  real  source  of  the  controversy.  If  it  bad  so  happened,  however,  tliat 
this  particular  term  had  not  been  drawn  into  the  dispute,  the  controversy  doubtless 
would  not  have  proved  at  once  so  violent  and  acrimonious. 

*  As  appears  evident  from  various  allusions  in  his  sermons.  See  e.g.  Sermo  ii.  iu 
the  works  of  Marius  Mercator,  T.  IL  near  the  beginning. 

>  That  this  preceded  the  public  outbreak  of  the  controversy  is  apparent  from  what 
Nestorius  himself  says,  in  a  sermon  delivered  after  the  controversy  had  begun :  Mim- 

«M  hmmj^Hwtt  fi0ttf.  L.  c  p.  9,  init.  The  Quartodecimanians  in  Asia  Minor,  who 
were  induced,  by  his  influence,  to  join  themselves  to  the  catholic  chnrch,  were  per- 
■oaded  by  him  also  to  subscribe  the  creed  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
Antiochian  church,  which  Theodore  of  Hopsuestia  had  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  cate- 
chumens and  converted  heretics,  and  in  which  his  peculiar  system  of  doctrines  was 
clearly  unfolded.    See  ConciL  Ephes.  act  vi  f.  1616,  T.  i.  Harduln. 
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Anastasias,  who  had  come  with  him  from  Antioch,  and  enjoyed 
his  particular  confidence,  was,  on  a  certain  occasion/  prompted 
to  exclaim  in  one  of  his  discourses :  ^^  Let  no  man  call  Mary  the 
mother  of  God ;  for  she  was  human,  and  God  cannot  be  bom  of 
man."'  This  onset,  though  it  sprang  out  of  a  well-meant  pious 
zeal,  was  still  extremely  ill-timed  and  unwise.  The  term  which 
he  attacked  had  on  its  side  the  authority  of  ancient  use,  not  only 
in  the  Egyptian  church,  but  also  in  other  respectable  churches ; 
many  eminent  church  teachers  had  already  employed  it,  without 
associating  with  its  use  the  errors  aimed  at  by  Anastasius.  But 
by  the  way  in  which  he  attacked  it,  he  would  necessarily  expose 
himself,  according  to  the  then  prevailing  method  of  doctrinal 
strife,  to  the  reproach  of  having  denied  the  true  deity  of  Christ, 
of  having  taught  that  Jesus  was  bom  of  Mary  as  a  mere  man,  and 
then,  in  some  after  period,  visited — like  other  prophets  and  divine 
messengers,  whom  he  dffiered  from  only  in  degree — with  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Furthermore,  it  is  said,  that  a  bishop  of  Marcianopolis  in 
Moesia,^  who  was  just  then  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  publicly 
exclaimed  in  the  church,  either  while  addressing  an  assembly  of 
bishops  in  the  sacrarium,  or  more  probably,  in  a  sermon  :  "  Let 
him  be  accursed  who  calls  Mary  the  mother  of  God."  But  Cyrill 
wrongly  infers,  because  Nestorius  did  not  contradict  this  declara- 
tion, and  because  he  afterwards  admitted  this  bishop  to  the  com- 

»  Socrat.  7,  32. 

*  It  is  nothing  strange,  that  the  reports  differ  as  to  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
disputes.  Various  circumstances,  following  one  after  the  other,  may  have  co-operated 
to  kindle  the  flame ;  and  then  the  question  comes  up,  which  was  the  firxt.  The  report 
of  Socrates  seems  on  the  whole  to  present  the  order  of  events  in  their  most  natuvl 
connection.  According  to  the  account  of  Theophanes,  in  his  Chronography,  Nes- 
torius himself  first  brought  on  the  dispute,  by  a  sermon  composed  by  himself  (the 
same  which  Socrates  ascribes  to  Anastasius),  which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  his 
Syncel  (episcopal  secretary),  directing  him  to  read  it  in  the  church.  I1iis  secretary, 
according  to  Theophanes,  was  not  Anastasius.  Supposing  the  fkot  to  have  been  so, 
we  may  conclude  that  this  sermon  was  the  first  in  the  series  of  those  which  have  been 
preserved  by  Manus  Mercator ;  for  in  this  discourse  something  resembling  the  ex- 
pressions quoted  in  the  text  is  unquestionably  to  be  found.  But  still  this  amounts  to 
no  proof;  for,  in  sermons  which  continually  refer  to  this  subject,  many  things  would 
naturally  be  repeated.  Socrates  is  here  certainly  a  more  important  authority  than 
Theophanes,  who  wrote  four  centuries  later. 

*  Cyrill  of  Alexandria,  the  fierce  antagonist  of  Nestorius,  and  whose  testimony,  there'* 
fore,  cannot  be  wholly  relied  on,  reports  this  in  several  public  declarations;  e,g.  ep.  6. 
But  the  truth  of  this  assertion  is  contradicted  on  no  side ;  and  what  Cyrill  relates  may 
well  be  supposed  to  bare  taken  pUoe  through  the  blind  seal  of  a  bbhop  of  this  paity« 
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munioD)  that  he  approved  of  what  he  had^said.  Nestorius  might 
certainly  acknowledge  the  bishop  as  an  oi*thodox  man,  and  re- 
spect his  zeal  for  pore  doctrine,  though  he  may  not  have  approved 
the  wAy  in  which  he  chose  to  express  it. 

After  thb  public  declaration,  the  question  whether  Mary  ought 
to  be  called  the  mother  of  God  was  ^uch  agitated,  not  only 
amoDg  the  clergy  at  Constantinople,  but  among  the  laity,  who 
were  so  addicted  to  doctrinal  discussions  ;^  and  the  disputes  were 
carried  on  with  heat  and  violence  on  both  sides.  Nestorius 
thought  it  bis  duty  to  take  an  active  part  in  these  disputes,  and 
to  defend  the  cause  of  his  iriend,  who  was  stigmatized  as  a  heretic. 
He  often  brought  up  this  subject  in  his  sermons.  In  the  first  of 
these,  he  began  with  setting  forth  the  evidences  of  a  providence 
consulting  the  wants  of  mankind  in  the  kingdom  of  nature, 
which  evidences  he  drew  from  the  marks  of  benevolent  adapta* 
tion ;  but  with  a  very  superficial  conception  of  the  principle,  the 
whole  being  referred  merely  to  the  gratification  of  sensuous  wants. 
Then,  by  a  quite  disproportionate  leap,  he  proceeded  next  to  con- 
sider the  greatest  gift  which  God  has  bestowed  on  mankind,  in 
the  appearance  of  Christ,  whose  end  was  to  restore  the  fallen 
image  of  God.  The  restoration  of  mankind  was  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  man,  in  proof  of  which  he  ad- 
duced 1  Cor.  XV.  12.  On  this  last  proposition  he  evidently  in- 
tended to  lay  great  stress,  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  applica- 
tion of  it  against  those  who  were  unwilling  to  call  MaryJ-the 
mother  of  a  man,  but  who  insisted  that  she  was  the  mother  of  God. 
Unjustly  charging  such  with  his  own  inferences  from  their  doc- 
trine, he  put  them  in  the  same  class  with  Pagans,  who  gave 
mothers  to  their  gods.  Him  who  was  bom  of  Mary,  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  calls  the  instrument  of  the  Deity,  the  temple  prepared 
through  Mary  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  the  divine  Logos 
dwelt.  Everywhere  in  these  discourses,  he  adheres  strictly  to 
the  formulas  of  the  Antiochian  school.  He  teaches  that  there 
were  two  natures,  deity  and  humanity,  united  together  afler  the 
most  intimate  manner ;  but  from  the  first,  in  connection  with  the 


*  Aeoordhig  to  the  narratiTe  of  Thoophanes  it  was  an  advocate  (rx«x«irri««<)  of 
CTonstantlDople,  who  flnt  came  out  publicly  in  the  church,  against  a  Bernion  in  which 
the  epithet  BUrtmn  was  attaclced. 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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duality  of  natures,  there  was  but  one  dignity ;  ^ — the  human  na- 
ture being,  in  this  respect,  exalted,  by  virtue  of  that  intimate 
union  to  a  participation  in  the  dignity  of  the  divine.  Hence  one 
Christ,  one  Son  of  God,  inasmuch  as  the  humanity  had  bee^  taken 
up  into  union  with  the  one  eternal  Son  of  God.  He  spoke,  as  we 
might  anticipate  from  the  above  remarks,  with  great  heat  and 
injustice  against  the  antagonists  of  the  Antiochian  scheme  oi 
doctrine,  whom  he  called  sophistical  dogmatists  of  the  new 
school.'  He  places  the  doctrine  of  a  most  intimate  anion  between 
humanity  and  deity  over  against  the  doctrine  of  a  deification  of 
human  nature,  of  which  he  accuses  bis  opponents.* 

This  controversy  excited  so  much  interest  even  among  the 
laity,  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  Nestorius  was  inveigh- 
ing against  the  doctrine  which  represented  Mary  as  the  mother 
of  God,  and  contrasting  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Logos  with 
the  temporal  nativity  of  tJie  man  whom  the  Logos  assumed  as  his 
instrument,  an  individual  of  rank,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  him- 
self, cried  out,  ^^  No ;  the  eternal  Logos  himself  condescended 
also  to  the  second,  birth."  Immediately  a  violent  commotion 
arose  among  the  assembled  multitude,  one  party  taking  the  side 
of  the  patriarch ;  the  other,  that  of  his  opponent.^  Nestorius  did 
not  allow  himself  to  be  embarrassed  by  this  incident*  He  once 
more  resumed  his  discourse,  praised  the  zeal  of  his  friends,  and, 
having  refuted  the  sudden  opponent,  whom  he  called  a  poor 
miserable  trifier,'  proceeded  on  with  the  discussion  after  his  usual 
manner. 

Already  had  Nestorius  incun*ed,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
charge  of  Photinianism,^  when  a  man  who,  on  aocount  of  his  per- 
sonal relations,  might  well  be  suspected  of  being  governed  by  un- 
holy passions  and  motives,  took  advantage  of  the  popular  feeling 
now  rising  against  the  patriarch,  and  laboured  to  excite  it  still 


1  'A|/«,  tAHfrU  fjuvmiimn. 

*  Ax{«  0Vtmft4»f  tin  iiir»$imei(, 

*  Opp.  Marii  Mercator.  T.  il.  f.  13. 

*  He  bad  henrd  of  this  accusation,  but  considered  it  on  worthy  of  refatation,  be- 
cause they  could  not  touch  his  doctrine  in  that  way.  Ego  anteni  quibusdam  mihi  et 
ilhid  renuntiantibns,  cum  Intitia  snpiua  risi  qoonlaiD,  InqniuDt)  episoopne,  qam  Pho* 
tini  sunty  sapit. 
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more ; — coming  out  publiclj,  though  without  naming  him,  as  his 
opponent,  and  in  a  way  which  was  well  suited  to  produce  in  the 
minds  of  many  an  un&youi*able  impression  against  Nestorius. 
This  person  was  Proclus,  who  had  been  offered  as  a  bishop  to  the 
church  at  Cyzicus,  but  had  not  been  received  as  such.     He  had 
ever  since  resided  in  the  Eastern  capital,  and,  at   an  earlier 
period,  sought  to  obtain  the  vacant  patriarchate  at  Constanti- 
nople, with  some  hopes  of  success.     On  the  Christmas  festival 
of  the  year  429,  or  on  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation  {nfJ^i^a 
tifayytXigfjboJ)  on  the  25th  of  March,^  he  preached  a  discourse  full 
of  rhetorical  display  and  exaggeration,  in  which,  extolling  the 
Virgin  Mary  as  the  mother  of  the  incarnate  Logos,  he  attacked 
those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  her  as  such,  without  calling 
their  names,  and  noticed  in  particular  the  objections  which  bad 
been  offered  by  Nestorius  in  the  first  sermon  above  mentioned. 
As,  by  his  hints  and  allusions,  he  gave  it  to  be  understood  that 
his  opponents  believed  only  in  a  deified  man,  instead  of  believing 
in  a  humanized  Logos ;  as  he  held  them  up  to  view  as  enemies 
to  the  honour  of  Mary ;  all  this  could  not  fail  with  many  to  ope- 
rate very  unfavourably  for  the  party  of  Nestorius.    The  tinkling 
chime  of  high-wrought  phrases,  and  the  cause  which  he  defended, 
the  honour  of  Mary,  procured  for  the  sermon — though,  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  style,  it  must  have  been  unintelligible  to 
many — immense  approbation,  as  was  testified  by  the  loud  ap- 
plause with  which,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  it  was  received. 
All  this  having  transpired  in  the  presence  of  Nestorius,  and  him- 
self understanding  full  well  all  the  allusions  in  the  discourse,  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  defend  his  doctrine  against  these 
reproaches;  and  hence  on  the  spot  he  addressed  a  short  discourse 
to  the  church,  such  as  the  moment  suggested  to  him,  and  in  which 


^  AH  that  Proclos  says,  in  this  homily,  is  onqnestionably  suited  to  the  second  fes- 
tiral,  coQcemingf  the  celebration  of  which  in  this  church  during  the  present  period, 
we  bkwt,  bowerer,  no  other  account  besides  this.  As  elsewhere,  in  the  homilies  of 
the  Greelc  fathers,  many  things  connected  with  the  nativity  and  childhood  of  Christ 
are  taken  together,  so  this  discourse  might  be  nnderstood  also  as  baring  reference 
to  the  Ckrittmaa  festival ;  and  possibly  Proclus,  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing 
hoAour  to  Bfary,  may  have  converted  this  festival  itself  into  a  roftfiMxi^  wMwyviit, 
What  he  says  about  the  great  multitude  who  had  come  by  land  and  by  water,  to 
attend  the  celebration  of  this  festival,  would  rather  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  was 
the  grett  Christian  festival  of  Christmas. 


«. 
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therefore  the  good  temper  he  showed,  in  refraining  from  all  per- 
sonal attack  on  his  opponent,  deserves  to  be  more  particularly 
remarked.  He  began  with  great  prudence,  declaring  that  it  was 
perfectly  natural  that  they  should  receive  with  so  great  approba- 
tion what  had  been  said  to  the  honour  of  Mary;  '^  but,''  he  added, 
^'  we  must  take  heed,  lest,  in  doing  honour  above  measure  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  we  run  the  hazard  of  detracting  from  the  dignity  of 
the  divine  Logos."  With  allusion  to  the  swollen  language  of 
Proclus,  so  ill  suited  to  the  understanding  of  the  people,  he  said 
he  would  endeavour  to  speak  with  plainness,  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  all.  He  concluded  by  exhorting  them  not  to  express 
their  approbation  at  once  by  clapping,  not  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  charm  of  oratory,  but  to  examine  with 
care  into  the  doctrine,  and  refrain  from  condemning  what  was 
true,  merely  because  it  was  new  to  them.  Immediately  alter 
this,  he  preached  several  discourses,  in  which  he  expounded  the 
questions  still  further  with  special  reference  to  the  objections  of 
Proclus.  He  was  aware  how  much  foresight  he  needed  to  use,  so 
as  to  give  no  offence  where  there  was  such  an  enthusiastic  vene- 
ration of  Mary.  He  was  ready  to  respect  this  feeling,  yet  with- 
out yielding  anything  from  the  truth.  He  declared  that,  in  case 
any  of  the  simpler  minded  were  disposed  to  call  the  Virgin  Mary 
the  mother  of  God  {hSroxog),  he  had  no  particular  aversion  to 
the  term,  provided  they  did  not  convert  Mary  into  a  goddess.^ 
Adopting  the  middle  course  between  the  two  extremes,  instead  of 
using  the  phrases  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  or  the  mother  of  the 
man  (hSroxog,  or  Mp(a^6roxoi)^  he  employed  the  term  motheir 
of  Christ  (yft<ST6Toxoi)j  inasmuch  as  the  name  Christ  belonged 
to  the  whole  person,  uniting  the  divine  and  the  human  natures. 
His  endeavour  to  keep  close  to  the  holy  Scriptures  appears  worthy 
of  all  respect.  He  very  justly  offers  it  as  an  argument  against 
tlie  use  of  that  term,  that  the  holy  Scriptures  nowhere  teach  that 
God,  but  everywhere  that  Jesus  Christy  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord, 
was  bom  of  Mary.  "  This  we  all  acknowledge ;  for  unhappy  is 
his  case  who  receives  not  what  the  Scriptures  teach."  His  pains- 
taking conscientiousness  in  refusing  to  yield  anything  from  the 
truth  may  be  seen  in  the  following  example.     He  had  said,  ^^  I 
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do  not  grudge  that  epithet  to  the  mother  of  Christ,  I  know  that 
she  is  worthy  of  all  honour,  whom  God  assumed  into  himself, 
through  whom  the  Lord  of  the  universe  passed,  through  whom 
the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  shone."  These  words,  which  favoured 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  and  seemed  coincident  with  the  pre- 
vailing notions,  were  received  with  claps  of  approbation.  This 
made  Nestorius  fearful  lest  his  language  might  have  been  so 
understood  as  to  conflict  with  the  scheme  of  doctrine  which  he 
bad  ever  taught ;  and  therefore  he  immediately  added :  ^'  Your 
applause  makes  me  suspicious.^  How  have  you  understood  my 
declaration — through  whom  the  Lord  of  the  universe  passed  t 
In  that  I  said  not  the  same  as  if  I  had  used  the  words,  ^  He  was 
bom  of  her/  For  I  do  not  so  soon  forget  my  own  language," 
etc.* 

Meanwhile  everything  at  Constantinople  was  tending  towards 
a  schism  of  the  church.  One  party  of  the  clergy  and  monks, 
affecting  to  regard  him  as  a  heretic,  a  follower  of  the  doctrines 
of  Paul  of  Samosata,  would  no  longer  recognize  him  as  their 
bishop,  and  renounced  all  church  fellowship  with  him.*  A  card 
was  publicly  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  principal  church,  contain- 
ing a  detailed  comparison  of  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius  with  those 
of  Paul  of  Samosata.^  Several  presbyters  preached,  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  Constantinople,  against  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius. 
He  forbade  their  preaching.  Some  of  the  clergy,  who  were  hos- 
tile to  him,  were  deposed  from  their  places,  as  favourers  of  Mani- 
cheism,  by  a  synod  convened  under  his  presidency  at  Constanti- 
nople.' On  that  principle  of  charging  opponents  with  all  ima- 
ginable consequences  from  their  doctrines,  in  which  both  parties 
equally  indulged,  it  had  probably  been  inferred  from  the  manner 
in  which  those  clergy,  in  accordance  with  the  Egyptian  scheme, 
had  expressed  themselves  in  speaking  of  the  human  nature  of 

■  Negtorins,  to  hi*  honour  be  it  said,  sebms  everywhere  to  have  been  averse  to  these 
load  theatrical  demonstrations  of  applause.  He  says  here :  UmXtv  iw^rtStti  ^9  *^iff, — 
and  on  another  occasion,  where  doobtlees  he  had  been  received  with  loud  exclama- 
tions of  applause,  he  says,  I  do  not  judf^e  the  love  you  bear  me  by  your  shouts,  •¥ 

Mftuymit  M^ifm  riht  tit  tfM  fik$ex9^lm9,     8.  ii.  fol.  8L 

•  8.  V.  f.  31. 

>  See  the  petition  of  the  Biaeonns  Basilius,  and  the  monks  associated  with  him,  in 
Harduin.  ConciL  T.  L  f.  1386. 

•  L.  c.  f  1271. 

•  As  Nestorius  sayt  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Cyrill  of  Alexandria,  1.  c.  f.  1388. 
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Christ,  that  they  denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  humanity,  and  bad 
therefore  fallen  into  the  Manicheian  Docetism.     In  view  of  the 
remarks  already  made  respecting  the  character  of  Nestorius,  we 
must  admit  there  may  have  been  some  ground  for  the  accusations 
of  his  opponents,  inclined  though  they  were  to  indulge  every- 
where in  extravagant  statements,  that  in  the  heat  of  controversy 
he  sometimes  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  resort  to  violent  mea- 
sures.  But  we  should  remember  also  how  sorely  he  was  provoked 
by  fanatical  and  arrogant  opponents,  who  showed  not  the  least 
respect  for  law  or  order.    Once,  when  Nestorius  was  about  to 
enter  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  a  discourse  fix>m 
the  Bema,  a  monk  boldly  placed  himself  in  the  way  to  stop  him, 
because  heretics  should  not  be  allowed  to  teach  in  public.     His 
adversaries,^  who  relate  this  story  themselves,  call  this  disorderiy 
behaviour  by  no  severer  name,  indeed,  than  the  zeal  of  a  pious 
simplicity ;  but  they  really  had  no  reason  to  complain,  when  such 
a  disturber  of  the  public  peace  was  harshly  dealt  with,  and 
banished  from  Constantinople.     On  another  occasion,  Nestorius 
displayed  that  spirit  of  moderation  which  seeks  not  to  dispute 
about  words,  while  pure  doctrine  is  seen  to  be  safe.     As  he  had 
publicly  declared  in  his  sermons,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
term  6i6roxogy  in  itself  considered ;  so,  in   opposition  to  several 
of  the  clergy  and   the  monks  who  had  stigmatized  him  as  a 
heretic,  he  declared  himself  ready  to  concede,  that  the  person  who 
by  his  nature  is  the  Son  of  God  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  mother  of  God,  since  there  is  but  one  Son  of  God.    The  last 
addition  shows  in  what  sense  he  would  concede  this;  namely,  since 
the  true  and  essential  Son  of  God  had  appropriated  to  himself 
s  human  nature,  and  taken  it  up  into  union  with  his  own  dignity, 
so  that  there  is  but  one  Son  of  God,  the  predicates  of  the  human 
nature  might  therefore,  in  this  point  of  view,  be  attributed  to  the 
one  Son  of  God.     Had  these  persons  rightly  understood  the 
remark  of  Nestorius,  iii  its  connection  with  his  own  scheme  of 
doctrine,  they  would  not  have  accused  him  of  deception.*    The 

1  L.  c.  Hardnio.  1338. 

*  The  langnage  of  Nestorias,  as  quoted  by  his  accusers  (Hardoin.  i.  f.  1338),  wis : 

wit.    It  is  plain  that,  with  Tillemont,  we  most  here  supply  the  §1%  inserted  within  the 
brackets ;  since  for  the  very  reason  that  Nestorius  acknowledged  but  one  Son  of  God 
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adTenaries  of  Nestorios  at  CoHstantinopIe^  at  a  time  when  he 
still  possessed  fiill  inflaence  at  the  imperial  courts  and  stood 
united  with  the  roling  power,  woold  hardly  have  ventured  to 
come  out  so  boldlj  against  him,  unless  they  had  been  sore  of  an- 
other powerful  support,  by  virtue  of  their  connection  with  Cyrill, 
the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  through  whose  sympathy  and  parti- 
cipation it  was  that  consequences  of  a  still  more  extensive  and 
general  nature  flowed  fix>m  this  controversy. 

To  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  several  steps  from  the  be- 
ginning, which  Cyrill  took  in  this  matter,  it  will  be  necessary  first 
to  glance  at  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  man,  and  at  the 
course  of  conduct  he  had  exhibited  since  his  entrance  on  the 
episcopal  office.  A  violent  persecuting  spirit  against  Pagans, 
Jews,  and  heretics,  an  unbounded  ambition,  which  did  not  scruple 
to  resort  to  force  and  to  political  means  for  the  sake  of  securing 
its  ends,^  were  the  traits  of  character  which  Cyrill  had  thus  far 
unfolded.'  A  man  of  his  stamp  must  have  been  attracted  by  an 
opportunity  so  inviting,  of  extending  the  dominion  which  he  ex- 
ercised in  the  Egyptian  church,  over  a  still  wider  field.  In  con- 
templating by  themselves  the  first  steps  taken  by  Cyrill  in  this 
contest,  we  might  be  led  to  conclude  that  he  was  actuated  by  a 
seal  for  pure  doctrine,  which,  though  it  grew  out  of  an  exclusive, 
dogmatical  spirit,  and  was  exceedingly  narrow,  was  yet  untainted 
by  personal  passions ; — that  in  the  outset  he  did  really  seek,  by 
gently  pcHnting  out  where  Nestorius  was  wrong,  to  convince  and 
change  ther  mind  of  his  fellow-bishop,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had 
given  just  cause  of  offence  to  many ; — and,  in  so  concluding,  we 
should  not  attach  overmuch  importance  to  his  abusive  interpre- 
tation g£  his  opponent's  principles, — a  practice  which  we  find  to 
have  been  no  less  common  with  the  other  party.  But  when  we 
compare  these  steps  of  Cyrill  with  his  character  as  previously  ex- 
hibited ;  when  we  follow  them  in  their  measured  and  gradual 
progress  to  the  final  results ; — it  becomes  quite  probable  that  he 
commenced  so  gently,  only  because  the  reigning  influence  of  the 

la  th«  united  deity  and  hwnanHy,  he  wae  willing  also  in  Uiia  regard  to  admit  the  term 
kSmmHt  rightly  tmdentood. 

>  Vid.  Soerat.  tU.  7. 

>  It  waa  also  nunomred  of  Cyrill,  that  bishoprics  could  be  obtained  of  him  for  money 
by  persons  whoUy  imworthy  of  the  office.    See  Isidor.  Pelosiot  L  iL  ep.  127. 
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Patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  at  first  too  strong  &r  him ;  and 
that  he /meant  to  prepare  with  cunning  policy  the  more  decided 
steps  which  were  to  follow  in  due  time. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  disputes  at  Conatanfinople, 
Cyrill  took  part  in  them  by  publishing  two  works  of  his  own,  in 
which^  however,  he  refrained  wholly  fix)m  alluding  to  the  name  or 
the  person  of  Nestorius.  One  of  these  was  a  program  referring 
to  the  approaching  Easter  festival/  which,  conformably  to  the 
usage  of  the  Alexandrian  bishops,  he  issued  just  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fasts.  It  being  customary  on  such  occasions 
to  treat  such  topics  of  faith  or  morals  as  were  adapted  to  the  sea- 
son, Cyrill  chose  for  his  topic  on  this  occasion  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  Christ,  the  God  man,  as  compared  with  all  other  divine 
messengers  and  prophets, — the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the  deity 
and  humanity  in  Christ.'  Next,  he  took  up  the  same  doctrinal 
subject  in  a  long  admonitory  letter,  addressed,  after  the  Easter 
festival,  to  the  Egyptian  monks.  In  both  these  writings,  he 
carried  out  the  distinction  between  an  essential  and  natural 
union,  and  a  barely  relative,  moral  communion  of  God  with  hu- 
manity.  He  represented  the  transfer  of  predicates,  and  hence 
al^  the  designation  of  Mary  with  the  title  Mroxo€y  to  be  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  former :  he  laboured  to  show  that^ 
unless  the  former  were  adopted  with  all  the  consequences^  which 
flowed  from  it,  Christ  would  be  represented  as  a  mere  man,  whom 
God  employed,  like  other  men,  as  an  instrument ;  and  that  ao- 
cordingly  Christ  could  not  be  the  Redeemer  of  mankfnd.  In  his 
second  work,  Cyrill  expressly  states  the  reason  why  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  address  this  letter  to  the  monks.  Evil  reports,  he 
said,  had  got  among  them  ;*  and  people  were  abroad,  who  sought 
to  disturb  their  simple  faith,  by  starting  such  questions  as  whether 
Mary  ought  to  be  called  hSroxog  or  not.  He  observed,  in  the 
first  place,  very  justly,  that  it  were  better,  if  these  persons  (who 
had  no  call  whatever  to  teach,  and  who  for  the  most  part  were 
wholly  destitute  of  any  regular  education),  would  abstain  alto- 

'  Libelltu  paschalis,  yfAf^/jMrm  w£rx»>'»'  Among  the  works  of  Cyrill,  these  letters 
appear  under  the  name  of  homilies  {ifuxim\  perhaps  beoaose  thej  answered  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  being  read  before  the  Alexandrian  church,  and  of  being  sent  to  other 
Egyptian  churches. 

>  The  17th  among  his  homilie  paschalee 
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getfaer  from  such  questions,  and  not  agitate  anew  th&se  matters 
which  even  the  best  cultivated  minds  could  scarcely  contemplate 
as  seen  through  a  glass  darkly.  This  reason  surely  ought  to  have 
prevented  Cjrrill  himself  from  writing  his  letter ;  but  he  supposed 
that,  inasmuch  as  such  questions  had  already  begun  to  be  agi- 
tated among  them,  it  was ,  necessary  to  furnish  them  with  the 
means  of  refuting  the  sophisms  of  their  opponents,  and  of  secur- 
ing their  own  faith  against  these  assaults.  But  among  the 
Egyptian  monks,  who  were  wholly  dependent  on  the  authority  of 
the  Alexandrian  patriarchs,  and  by  their  peculiar  mode  of  train- 
ing were  least  of  all  prepared  or  inclined  to  receive  the  Antiochian 
scheme  of  doctrine,  the  dang^  of  being  infected  by  errors  which 
emanated  from  Constantinople  was  hardly  so  great  as  to  call  for 
any  extraordinary  precautions.  Hence  it  would  seem  to  be  evi- 
dent that  Cyrill  was  not  altogether  in  earnest  in  what  he  here 
said :  it  may  rather  have  been  his  express  design,  instead  of  sup- 
pressing, to  foment  the  dispute,  and  add  to  its  importance.  The 
Egyptian  monks  were,  in  truth,  the  willing  and  ready  tools  of 
the  Alexandrian  bishops  in  their  controversies ;  and  Cyrill  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  aware  how  easily  the  passions  of  these 
people  could  be  excited  on  matters  of  this  sort. 

It  would  seem,  moreover,  that,  from  various  quarters,  Cyrill 
was  reproached^  for  having  made  such  an  attack  on  Nestorius,  on 
the  ground  of  mere  reports,  as  he  himself  had  avowed ;  an  attack 
which,  owing  to  the  position  maintained  by  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria  in  the  church,  must  necessarily  create  a  great  sensa- 
tion. Cyrill  now  declared  that  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
open  and  expound  the  pure  doctrine,  in  order  to  set  at  rest  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  taken  offence  at  the  reported  explana- 
tions of  Nestorius.*  He  defended  himself  against  the  charge  of 
uncharitableness  and  love  of  dispute,  by  alleging  what,  in  such 
cases,  hypocrisy,  abusing  the  sacred  name  of  love,  may  easily 

I  See  ep.  ri.  and  vii.  among  his  letters.  The  Tenerable  Abbot-  Isidore  of  Pelosiom, 
who  might  properly  address  Cyrill  in  a  certain  tone  of  anthority,  wrote  to  him  thus : 
"  Pot  an  end  to  the  dispute,  lest  yon  bring  down  upon  yourself  the  judgment  of  God. 
Let  not  the  pnniahment  which  yoo  deem  it  necessary  to  inflict  on  mortal  men  on  ac- 
eonnt  of  personal  gricTances,  fell  npon  the  living  church.  Prepare  not  the  way  for 
perpetual  diTisions  in  the  church  under  the  pretence  of  piety."    L.  L  ep.  870. 

*  Ep.  d.  JMm9^m>j0hir$9  ii9$iAw$t€  Jttri  rSt  i^iiyn^im  «ivW,  in  the  U.  ep.  tO  Nestor. 
X«f TMf*  ^ymn  Unfnnm  stftftffthm. 
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wear  on  the  lips,  that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  eveiything  to 
charity,  hat  could  yield  nothing  in  matters  of  faith ;  that  he  could 
not  remain  silent,  when  scandal  had  been  given  to  all  the  churches 
of  the  Roman  empire,  that,  by  remaining  silent  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  incur  the  charge  of  a  serious  derelictaon 
from  duty  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  also  hints  at  the  reasons 
which  induced  him,  in  that  address  to  the  monks,  to  abstain  as 
yet  from  all  personal  attacks,  and  to  use  language  which  was  still 
so  far  from  being  vehement.  He  says^  that  he  might  justly  have 
pronounced  the  anathema  on  every  person  who  revised  to  call 
Mary  the  mother  of  God ;  but  he  had  as  yet  forbore  from  so 
doing,'  for  the  sake  of  Nestorius,  lest  many  might  say  that  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  or  the  Egyptian  synod  had  condemned 
him.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Cyrill  was  anxious  to  avoid  the  re- 
proach of  hunting  up  heresies  under  the  influence  of  passion, — a 
reproach  to  which  events  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all'  easily 
exposed  him. 

Nestorius  must,  of  course,  have  been  greatly  excited  by  this 
letter,  soon  despatched  abroad,  in  which  the  doctrine  taught  by 
him  was  represented  as  conflicting  with  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity ; — a  letter,  the  design  and  purport  of  which  no  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  incidents  at  Constantinople  could 
be  at  any  loss  to  understand,  and  which  put  a  new  weapon  into 
the  hands  of  his  antagonists  at  Constantinople ;  and  the  more  so 
since,  from  Cyril  I's  own  declaration  afterwards,  that  his  address 
was  aimed  against  the  reported  scriptural  expositions  of  Nestorius, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  above  mentioned  discourse,  first  held 
by  Nestorius,  was  the  real  object  of  his  attack. 

When  Cyrill  learned  how  much  Nestorius  had  been  annoyed 
by  his  letter  to  the  monks,  he  wrote  to  him  personally  in  justifi*- 
cation  of  himself.  It  was  not  his  letter  assuredly,  he  thought, 
which  had  given  rise  to  disturbances  on  account  of  the  faith ; 
but  it  was  what  Nestorius  was  supposed  to  have  said,  whether 
he  had  said  it  or  not.  There  were  many,  he  affirmed,  who  were 
ready  to  deny  that  they  could  any  longer  call  Christ  od,  or 
anything  more  than  an  instrument  of  the  Deity.    How  could  he 

'  Ep.  yL 

*  In  the  case  of  Chrysostom,  of  which  we  shall  spe<k  hereafter. 
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(Cyrill)  remain  silent  when  injorj  was  done  to  the  faith^  and  so 
many  were  disturbed  V     Would  he  not  have  made  himself  an- 
swerable for  his  untimely  silence  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ  ?     Indeed,  what  was  he  to  do  now  ?     Cyrill  hypocritically 
represented  the  matter  as  if  he  were  desirous  of  consulting  with 
Nestorius  himself  as  to  how  he  should  act,  since  he  had  been 
inquired  of  by  the  Roman  bishop,  Coelestin,  and  by  a  Itpman 
synod,  whether  the  writing  dispersed  abroad  under  the  name 
of  Nestorius,  which  had  created  everywhere  great  offence,  should 
be  considered  as  his  or  not.     Cyrill  says  he  did  not  himself 
know  how  that  writing  had*  been  conveyed  to  Rome,  although 
doubtless  he  knew  all  about  it     He  affected  to  doubt  whether 
that  discourse  had  reaUy  proceeded  from  Nestorius,  although  his 
animadversions  on  Nestorius  in  this  letter  showed  clearly  enough 
that  he  had  no  doubts  on  the  subject ;  and  although,  in  case  he 
entertained  any,  his  conduct  would  only  have  been  the  more 
censurable.    Thus,  then,  Cyrill  concludes  that  Nestorius  was 
bound  rather  to  find  fault  with  himself  than  with  him.   It  would 
be  his  better  course  to  correct  what  he  had  said,  so  as  to  put 
an  end  to  the  scandal  which  the  whole  world  had  taken.     If 
anything  had  escaped  him,  even  in  oral  discourse,  which  he  had 
occasion  to  regret,  he  ought,  after  mature  reflection,  to  rectify  the 
mistake,  and  no  longer  hesitate  to  call  Mary  the  mother  of  Ood. 
This  letter  of  Cyrill  was,  of  course,  not  calculated  to  mend  or 
to  mitigate  the  injury  he  had  done  to  Nestorius ;  for  this  very 
letter,  notwithstanding  all  its  assurances  of  love,  contained, 
in  fieict,  the  severest  charges  which  could  be  alleged  against  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  as  such.     Although  Nestorius  signified 
as  much  in  his  reply  to  Cyrill,  yet  he  answered  him  in  a  calm 
and  dignified  tone.    Into  the  specific  matter  of  CyrilFs  letter 
he  forbore  to  enter  at  large,  but  sought  only  to  refute  the 
charges  brought  against  his  doctrine  in  Cyrill's  address  to  the 
monks,  and  to  retort  the  same  accusations,  under  another  form, 
upon  Cyril  himself.     In  so  doing,  he  indulged  himself,  it  must 
be  allowed,  though  in  a  different  way,  in  the  same  unwarrantable 
license  which  his  opponent  had  taken,  of  misrepresentation  and 

1  It  b  hardly  to  be  oonceWed,  however,  that  a  sermon  of  Nestorius  should  have 
produced  such  important  effects  amongf  Egyptian  monks,  who  were  so  little  eapable 
of  being  afliocted  by  a  tendency  of  this  sort. 
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false  charges.  Instead  of  entering  into  Cyrill's  train  of  thought, 
in  holding  fast  to  the  expressions  "  God  was  bom,**  "  God 
suffered,**  and  the  like,  which  might  flow  out  of  the  theory  of  the 
transfer  of  predicates,  he  accu&ed  him  of  falling  into  Pagan, 
Apollinarian,  and  A  nan  errors,  and  still  worse,  of  representing 
God  as  capable  of  passion.  But  he  was  surely  right  when  he 
said  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  uniformly  give  such  predicates 
not  to  the  Godhead,  but  to  Christ,  which  name  designates  the 
union  of  the  two  natures.  Hence,  moreover,  it  was  his  opinion, 
that  Mary  should  be  called  rather  the  mother  of  Christ  {yfi^6^ 
roxo^)  than  the  mother  of  God.  After  having  called  upon  Cyrill 
to  examine  more  closely  into  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  so  as  to 
perceive  this,  he  ironically  thanked  him  for  sympathising  so 
deeply  with  those  whose  peace  had  been  disturbed,  and  for 
extending  his  anxieties  even  to  the  affairs  in  Constantinople. 
He  might  rest  assured,  however,  that  he  had  been  wrongly 
informed,  perhaps,  by  clergjonen  of  Constantinople  like-minded 
with  himself,  for  everything  there  was  in  the  most  favourable 
condition ;  the  Christian  knowledge  of  his  flock  daily  improving, 
and  the  emperor  rejoicing  in  the  prosperity  of  the  church. 
Nestorius  could  not  therefore,  at  this  time,  have  been  aware  of 
any  threatening  danger.  Cjrrill  did  not  leave  this  letter  unan- 
swered :  he  complained,  in  his  reply,  of  the  calumnies  of  worth- 
less men,  who  dared  to  criminate  him,  especially  in  the  councils 
of  the  higher  ofiibers  of  state.^  He  next  repeats  the  admonitions 
of  his  first  letter,  unfolds  anew  his  doctrine  concerning  the  union 
of  natures,  and  defends  it  against  the  consequences  which  Nes- 
torius had  drawn  from  it  in  his  letter.^ 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  way  was  opened  for  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  patriarchs,  which,  could  it  possibly 
have  been  brought  about,  would  have  facilitated  the  suppression, 
at  least  for  a  time,  of  the  controversies  now  in  the  bud.  A  pres- 
byter of  the  Alexandrian  church,  by  the  name  of  Lampon,  came 
to  Constantinople,  as  a  mediator  of  peace,  an  office  which  he  had 


1  Tkc  rSh  If  rixu  wCfUv<  »m^9t^XMn»virtt  i*mXirrm.  These  persons  would  naturally 
be  averse  to  a  bishop,  who  was  so  fond  of  iDtermeddling  with  political  ailkin.  This 
passage  serves  to  show,  moreover,  that  in  the  outset  Nestorins  seemed  to  have  those 
who  were  in  authority  rather  in  his  favour  than  opposed  to  him. 

*  Ep.  iv. 
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probably  undertaken  of  his  own  accord.  Although  Nestorius 
had  already  determined  to  break  off  the  correspondence  entirely, 
yet  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  byJJwhichJLampon  seemed  to  be 
actuated,  exerted  an  influence  over  him,  which  nothing  else  could 
have  done.  Nestorius  was  persuaded  to  write  one  more  short 
letter  to  Cyrill  ;*  *  a  letter  which  everywhere  breathes  sincerity, 
and  in  its  few  words  presents  a  iair  image  of  the  writer^s  heart. 
**  Nothing  is  of  more  power,"  he  writes,  "  than  Christian  gen- 
tleness. By  this  man's  might  I  have  been  conquered;  for  I 
confess  that  I  am  seized  with  great  fear,  when  I  perceive  in  any 
man  the  spirit  of  Christian  gentleness ; — it  is  as  if  God  dwelt 
in  him."*  It  may  perhaps  have  been  a  consequence  of  this 
peaceful  disposition,  then  cherished  by  Nestorius,  that  the 
Presbyter  Anastasius  himself,  who  was  the  original  author  of  the 
dispute,  made  an  attempt  towards  reconciling  those  members  of 
the  clergy  at  Constantinople  who  had  broken  off  from  fellowship 
with  their  patriarch.'  But  the  opposition  of  the  two  parties  to 
each  other  had  already  gone  too  far  to  allow  this  disposition  of 
Nestorius  to  be  of  any  long  continuance,  or  such  a  negotiation 
to  come  to  any  favourable  issue. 

Cyrill  constantly  kept  up  the  connection  with  the  party  op- 
posed to  Nestorius  amongst  the  clergy,  monks,  and  laity  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  covertly  directed  their  steps,  which  could  easily 
be  done,  since  doubtless  the  Alexandrian  patriarchs  were  always 
accustomed  to  maintain  their  agents  (d^oxpsstd^tof)  near  the  im- 
perial residence.  But,  at  the  same  time,  so  ambitious  and  vio- 
lent a  man  as  Cyrill  would  necessarily  have  many  enemies  among 
his  own  clergy ;  and  these  now  sought  protection  and  support 
from  Nestorius.  They  placed  in  his  hands  many  charges  against 
their  bishop ;  charges  for  which  the  latter,  by  his  arbitrary  and 
violent  proceedings,  had  doubtless  given  just  occasion;  and  it 
would  seem  that  these  complaints  were  at  first  received  and  en- 
tertained at  the  imperial  court.  In  a  person  of  CyriU's  character, 
this  circumstance  would  probably  create  an  impression,  that  dis- 
appointed vanity  and  revenge  had  now  led  Nestorius  to  aim  at 

>  Bp.  iii. 
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ruining  him ;  but  fears  for  the  disposition  of  the  court  at  Con- 
stantinople^  which  still  seemed  favourably  inclined  to  Nestorius, 
would  counsel  him  to  prudence.  Deserving  of  notice  in  this  re- 
gard, is  particularly  Cyrill's  answer  to  a  memorial  of  the  events 
which  had  there  transpired,  sent  to  him  by  the  clergy  who 
espoused  his  cause  in  Constantinople.^  Laying  it  to  the  charge 
of  Nestorius  that  he  had  instigated  worthless  men  to  appear  as 
Cyrill's  accusers,  he  says,  ^^  Let  him  know  that  I  have  no  fear 
of  the  journey  (to  Constantinople),  nor  of  my  being  able  to 
answer  those  persons,  when  it  is  the  proper  time*  For  in  due 
course  the  providence  of  our  Saviour  makes  use  of  slight  and 
unimportant  things  as  occasions  for  assembling  a  synod,  and 
through  its  means  his  church  is  purified,  so  that  it  preserves  the 
noble  faith  untarnished.  But  let  not  the  wretched  man  ^uppose, 
that,  even  though  the  persons  who  by  his  instigation  would 
accuse  us  were  more  in  number  and  more  important  than  they 
are,  \iQ  is  to  he  judge  over  ua ;  for  when  I  come  to  Constan- 
tinople, I  shall  protest  against  this,  and  he  himself  will  have 
to  answer  for  the  bad  reports  which  are  abroad  concerning  him." 
We  see  from  this,  that  the  thought  of  Nestorius  presiding  over 
a  synod,  as  his  judge,  was  a  thing  peculiarly  intolerable  to 
Cyrill's  vanity.  Nestorius  had  been  the  first  to  propose  a  synod, 
to  assemble  at  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
these  and  other  matters;  but  although  this  proposition  had 
come  from  his  adversaries,  yet  Cyrill  was  satisfied  with  it; — for, 
as  it  here  appears  evident,  he  conceived  the  hope  that,  by  adroit 
management,  he  should  succeed  in  converting  this  synod  into  an 
instrument  for  the  overthrow  of  Nestorius  and  his  system.  He 
wrote,  therefore,  to  the  above-*mentioned  ecclesiastics,  that,  eveiy- 


1  Ep.  5.  This  remarkable  docnment  has  come  down  to  ns  in  two  different  forms,^- 
in  the  Greek,  and  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Marias  Mercator, — which  last  contains  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  Greek,  and  sometimes  helps  to  correct  the  latter,  though 
it  must  itself  also  sometimes  be  corrected  by  the  Greek.  According  to  the  super- 
scription as  given  by  Marios  Mercator,  this  letter  of  Cyrill  was  directed  to  his  agents 
(Apocrisiarii)  at  Constantinople.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  Greek  docu- 
ment, it  was  directed  to  the  schismatic  clergy  at  Constantinople.  At  all  CTents,  the 
advice  with  regard  to  the  petition  to  the  emperor,  which  had  been  submitted  to 
Cyriirs  inspection,  is  closely  connected  with  this  letter ;  and  this  advice  assuredly 
seems  much  more  like  that  which  would  be  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  another  dk>- 
cese,  who  had  entered  into  combination  with  Cyrill,  than  to  agents  taken  from  his 
own  clems.    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Greek  title  is  the  right  one. 
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thing  from  the  sermons  of  Nestorius  which  conid  be  used  to  his 
disadvantage^   mast  be  carefully   preserved^   unUl   Vie  proper 
timey    unless  a  change  took  place  in  him.     Those  ecclesiastics 
had  transmitted  to  him  a  complaint  drawn  up  in  very  severe 
language  against  Nestorius,  and  designed  for  the  emperor,  in 
making  use  of  which  they  wished  to  follow  the  judgment  of  Cyrill. 
The  latter,  however,  chose  to  withhold  the  document,  because 
he  feared  an  unfavourable  impression  would  be  created  by  its 
severity}    He  substituted  in  place  of  this  another  memorial, 
craftily  prepared  by  himself,  in  which  he  preferred  they  should 
act  first,  not  on  the  offensive,  but  on  the  defensive  against  Nes- 
torius.   In  this  instrument,  they  protested  against  his  judicial 
authority ;  and,  to  justify  the  step,  they  endeavoiffed  to  point 
out  the  cause  from  which  the  hostility  of  Nestorius  proceeded, 
which  gave  them  a  convenient  opportunity  for  bringing  out  on 
this  occasion  the  complaint  against  his  orthodoxy.     In  case  their 
adversaries  persisted  in  their  accusations,  they  were  to  appeal 
to  another  tribunal.     This  memorial,  Cyrill  wrote  to  them,  was 
to  be  delivered  only  when  it  should  be  found  necessary.     He 
would  himself  take  the  first  opportunity  to  choose  certain  bishops 
and  monks,  wise  and  pious  men,  and  send  them  on  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  for  he  should  not  rest  easy,  until,  as  he  cantingly  ex- 
pressed it,  he  had  fought  out  the  battle  for  the  salvation  of  all 
to  the  end.    Moreover,  he  was  already  preparing  to  write  such 
letters  and  to  such  persons  as  the  case  demanded,^ 

To  create  an  influence  against  Nestorius  at  the  court,  Cyrill, 
in  the  year  429,  had  written  two  works,  in  which  he  expounded 
his  own  views,  as  above  described,  and  controverted  the  opinions 
attributed  to  Nestorius ;  but  without  engaging  in  any  personal 
attack  on  Nestorius,  or  even  mentioning  his  name.  One  of  these 
works  he  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  U.  himself,  and 

mmttm 


»  Undoabtedly  Cyrill  nnderstood  very  well  what  persons  at  Constantinople  he 
■honlcl  address,  and  how  be  coold  best  work  npon  them  so  as  to  accomplish  bis  de- 
signs at  the  court  The  most  instmctlTe  explanation  of  all  these  points  is  contained 
In  a  letter  of  his  archdeacon  and  syncell,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  when 
w«  •OHM  to  speck  of  somewhat  later  eTents. 
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to  the  Empress  Eadocia ;  the  other  to  that  all-powerftil  woman, 
the  Augusta  Pulcheria,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  emperor^s  sisters. 
A  passage  m  the  letter  hereafter  to  be  noticed^  which  the 
emperor  sent  to  Cyrill,  might  lead  us  to  conjecture,  that  Cyrill 
had  very  good  and  special  reasons  for  addressing  himself  to 
Pulcheria ;  that  he  had  been  informed,  by  means  of  his  secret 
spies  at  Constantinople,  of  a  misunderstanding,  of  which  perhaps 
Nestorius  himself  had  been  the  occasion,  between  the  emperor 
and  hb  sister,  who  otherwise  possessed  so  much  influence  with 
him ;  and  that  he  hoped  to  turn  this  connection  with  Pulcheria 
to  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  court  party  which  favoured 
Nestorius :  for  he  is  afterwards  accused  by  the  emperor  of  having 
taken  this  step,  either  because  he  had  contrived,  in  a  way 
unbefitting  his  station,  to  get  knowledge  of  the  breach  between 
tl^e  emperor  and  his  sister,  or  because  he  had  sought  to  sow 
discord  between  them.  And  this  accusation  brought  against 
Cyrill  harmonizes  with  an  ancient  story,  which  intimates  that 
Nestorius  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Pulcheria,  by  leading 
her  brother  to  suspect  her  of  having  entered  into  some  illicit 
connection  with  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  conrt.^  This  supposition 
is  rendered  probable  likewise  by  similar  examples  in  the  history 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarchs.' 

It  had  often  been  the  case  before^  that  the  bishops  of  the  con- 
tending church  parties  in  the  East  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
victory  on  their  side,  by  forming  a  connection  with  the  bishops  of 

I  The  obscure  passage  in  Saidafl,  under  the  words  Pulcheria.     H  UwXxH'"^  rfO- 

ifsdgttr;  iXt4i»fU  yk^  atMw  dt  viw  rirt  ftMytrr^f  H$utXiff  XtyifurM.  The  sense  of  this 
passa}^  mi^t  perhaps  also  be  construed  thus,  that  Nestorius  had  accused  her 
brother  before  the  Panlinus  there  mentioned,  of  forbidden  intercourse  with  her 
brother ;  but  this  rendering  is  not  so  well  suited  to  the  colh>cation  of  the  words  as 
that  followed  in  the  text  And  had  this  been  the  accusation,  Theodosius  would  hare 
been  as  much  excited  against  Nestorius  as  Pulcheria  was. 

'  Afterwards,  too,  it  is  always  to  Pulcheria  that  the  merit  is  ascribed  of  having 
especially  contributed,  by  her  ceal  for  the  orthodox  fUth,  to  bring  about  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  The  language  of  the  syncell  already  mentioned, 
to  a  bishop  of  Constantinople,  during  the  later  transactions,  may  serve  as  an  example : 
Festina  supplicari  domins  ancillse  Dei  Pulcherise  Augustas,  at  iienim  panat  ammam 
tuam  pro  Domino  Christo ;  that  is,  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Cyrill.  When  Pul- 
cheria reigned  with  Marcian,  the  Egyptian  bishops,  during  the  first  session  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  shouted :  H  AhyC^ra  Virrfw  iii0m3u.  See  Harduin.  Concil 
t  il.  f.  74,  B. 
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Rome.  To  this  means  C jrill  now  resorted.  He  sent  to  Coelestin, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  a  report  of  the  erroneous  doctrines  taught  by 
Nestorius.  It  is  plain  that,  in  so  doing,  he  took  the  liberty  of 
making  many  untrue  statements,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  to  the 
Orientals,  that  the  step  had  been  taken,  not  of  his  own  free  will, 
but  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  Earlier  than  this  he  had  complained 
to  Nestorius,  that  his  sermons  had  given  great  offence  at  Rome 
(see  above)  ;  and  he  had  pretended  to  ask  him  what  was  to  be 
done.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  letter  of  Cyrill,  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  that  he  was  the  first  to  write  on  this  occasion, 
without  being  asked,  to  the  Roman  bishop ;  for  his  letter  is  not 
a  reply  to  one  which  he  had  received.  Moreover,  it  seems  to 
have  been  Cyrill  himself  who  caused  the  sermons  of  Nestorius  to 
be  translated,  and  immediately  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the 
first  to  make  them  known.  Next,  in  his  letter  to  John,  Patri- 
arch of  Antioch,  he  represents  the  matter  as  though  he  had  been 
led  first  by  the  report  of  Nestorius  to  the  Roman  bishop,  to  write 
to  the  latter  in  his  own  defence ;  but  this  stateoient  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  contents  and  tone  of  the  letter  to  the  Bishop 
Coelestin ;  for  Cyrill  surely  would  not  have  omitted  to  mention  in 
his  own  letter  that  of  Nestorius,  if  his  own  had  been  occasioned 
by  it.  This  epistle  was  composed  in  a  style  well  fitted  to  win 
the  fisivourable  verdict  of  a  Roman  bishop,  anxious  to  establish  his 
authority  as  judge  over  the  whole  church ;  for  he  wrote  to  him, 
that  he  left  it  to  his  decision  whether  he  (Cyrill)  ought  or  ought 
not  to  announce  to  Nestorius  the  withdrawal  from  him  of  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  church.  He  requested  him  to  make  known  his  de- 
cision by  letters  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  East ;  for  this  would 
have  for  its  effect  to  unite  them  all  together  in  the  defence  of  the 
pure  doctrine.  To  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  a  certain  deacon  Po- 
sidonius,  Cyrill  at  the  same  time  entrusted,  for  the  use  of  the  Ro- 
man bishop,  a  brief  statement  of  the  main  points  in  which  the 
erroneous  doctrines  of  Nestorius  consisted,  and  a  skilfril  exposi- 
tion of  all  that  was  peculiar  and  characteristic  in  the  Antiochian 
system  of  doctrine ;  represented,  however,  only  in  that  particular 
light  in  which  it  must  appear  to  him  firom  his  own  point  of  view, 
and  with  some  unfair  conclusions. 

As  to  Nestorius,  he  too  had  occasion  to  write  to  the  Roman 
bishop,  but  on  another  subject,  and  one,  indeed,  which  was  not 
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exactly  suited  to  procure  for  him  a  favoiirable  hearing.  Four 
bishops  from  Italy,  deposed  in  the  Pelagian  controversies^  had 
some  time  before  taken  up  their  residence  in  Constantinople. 
They  had  complained  of  the  injustice  done  them,  and  sought  help 
from  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as  well  as  from  the  emperor. 
Nestorius  was  too  much  a  friend  to  justice,  and  of  too  indepen- 
dent a  spirit,  to  condemn  these  men  at  once,  without  inquiring 
into  the  matter.  He  wished  to  hear  both  sides,  and  therefore 
reported  the  affair  to  the  Koman  bishop,  requesting  from  him  a 
more  exact  statement  of  the  £eicts.  He  wrote  several  letters  to 
Rome  on  this  subject,  but  received  no  answer ;  partly  perhaps 
because  the  Roman  bishop,  being  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language, 
was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  letters  could  be  translated,  and  partly 
because  the  style  of  the  letters  may  not  have  been  altogether  flat- 
tering to  the  Roman  pride.  In  two  other  letters,  which  he  de- 
spatched after  these,  Nestorius  drew  up  a  report  of  the  contro- 
versy which  had  now  begun.  He  spoke  here  with  the  same 
vehemence  and  injustice  of  the  positions  of  his  opponent,  as  the 
latter  had  done  with  respect  to  his  own  doctrines.  Yet  here  too 
he  declared  himself  ready,  though  preferring  himself  to  give 
Mary  the  title  of  ;^/(rr^roxo;,  to  allow  that  she  might  be  called 
6i6roxoiy  provided  this  title  was  understood  to  refer,  not  to  the 
deity,  but  to  the  humanity  united  with  the  deity.  Very  striking, 
however,  is  the  difference  of  tone  between  the  letters  of  Nesto- 
rius and  those  of  Cyrill  to  the  Roman  bishop.  Cyrill  addresses 
him  in  language  which  was  at  least  capable  of  being  so  under- 
stood as  if  he  did  concede  to  him  a  certain  supreme  judicial  au- 
thority over  the  church.  Nestorius  speaks  to  him  as  one  col- 
league to  another,  and  as  a  person  standing  on  the  same  level 
with  himself.  -  This  of  itself  would  be  sufBcient  to  interest 
Coelestin,  the  Roman  bishop,  in  favour  of  Cyrill  rather  than  of 
Nest6rius,  and  to  enlist  his  prejudices  against  the  latter.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  he  had  first  become  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Nestorius  from  the  representations  of  Cyrill,  the  latter 
having  more  craftily  accompanied  his  letters  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  scheme  which  had  tints  been 
explained  to  him  would,  from  the  first,  appear  to  him  to  detract 
from  the  dignity  of  the  God-man.^ 

'  The  doctrine  of  Nestorios  appeat-ed  to  him  U)  be  such,  that  its  aotbor  could 
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CoBlestin  decided  at  a  Roman  synod,  that  the  clergy  excommu- 
nicated by  Nestorius  should  be  received  back  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  church ;  and  in  case  Nestorius  himself  did  not  present,  within 
ten  days  after  the  reception  of  the  sentence  pronounced  at  Rome, 
a  written  recantationy  and  testify  his  agreement  with  the  Roman 
and  Alexandriigfi  church  doctrine  respecting  the  birth  of  Christ, 
who  is  our  God,  he  should  be  excommunicated,  and  no  longer  re- 
cognized as  patriarch.  In  a  letter  to  Cyrill,  full  of  extravagant 
praises,  he  gave  to  that  bishop,  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
apostolic  see,  the  power  of  carrying  this  sentence  into  execution ; 
and,  in  case  Nestorius  refused  to  furnish  the  required  recantation, 
of  providing  at  once  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  patriarch.  This 
sentence  he  communicated  also  to  the  clergy  at  Constantinople 
who  had  seceded  from  Nestorius,  and  to  the  latter  himself  with 
the  most  vehement  reproaches.  The  Roman  bishop  here  claimed 
for  himself  a  supreme  judicatory  authority,  which,  according  to 
the  then  constitution  of  the  church,  in  nowise  belonged  to  him  ; 
and  which  Cyrill,  unless  he  had  seen  that  it  might  be  turned  to 
liis  own  advantage,  and  could  not  possibly  prove  injurious  to  it, 
would  assuredly  never  have  conceded.  But,  under  the  present 
drcumstances,  this  declaration  of  the  Roman  bishop  was  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  Cyrill,  as  an  important  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  his  objects ;  for  he  could  make  use  of  this  declaration  to 
intimidate  the  Oriental  bishops  by  the  fear  of  a  rupture  with  the 
whole  Western  church ;  with  which  church,  peace  had,  but  a  short 
time  before,  been  once  more  restored.  This  is  made  manifest  in 
his  letter  to  John,  Patriarch  of  Antioch.^ 

The  most  eminent  and  influential  bishops  of  the  Eastern  pro- 
vinces o£  Roman  Asia,'  who  were  attached  partly  to  the  unaltered 
system  <^  Theodore,  and  in  part  to  a  very  temperate  and  mild  in- 
terpretation of  the  same,  looked  with  alarm  at  the  outbreak  of  a 
new  schism,  which  threatened  once  more  to  sever  from  one  an- 

tometimes  consider  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  and  sometimes,  whenever  he  thought 
Al»  ascribe  to  him  unity  with  God.  See  the  letter  of  Coslestin  to  the  clergy  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  Roman  narrowness  betrays  itself  in  his  letter  to  Cyrill,  where  ho 
charges  it  fipon  Nestorioa  as  a  crime :  'Or)  y^trr^  rS  $tS  ^iMh  \9£y%Tm  C<«^ir»r  wt(i  ^ 

>  Ib  thia  letter  lie  says,  for  example,  with  regard  to  the  determinations  of  the 
Koman  synod:   Oit  iutAymn  wtih^^m  ««W  AvrtxH**'*''^  ^  *^  iiw^t^m^  ri^  Mr«»  sm»«- 

>  The  so-called  A»«t«xis«/. 
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Other  the  Christian  East  and  West,  after  the  peace  of  the  church 
had,  but  a  very  short  time  before,  by  the  unwearied  pains  of  the 
centenarian  Bishop  Acacius  of  Beroea  in  Syria,  been  again  re- 
stored. Among  the  bishops  of  Syria,  several  men  were  at  that 
time  to  be  found,  who  were  distinguished  for  profound  knowledge, 
genuine  and  aixleut  piety,  and  freedom  from  that  worldly  spirit 
by  which  ep  many  of  their  colleagues  were  governed.  By  the  re- 
lations of  former  friendship,  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  well 
disposed  to  Nestorius,  as  they  were  by  their  moderate  way  of 
thinking,  inclined  to  take  the  part  of  mediators  of  peace  between 
the  two  parties.  In  this  feeling,  the  person  who  in  rank  stood 
first  among  these  bishops,  John,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  wrote  to 
Nestorius  with  the  common  understanding  of  six  other  bishops  of 
this  district,  who  happened  just  then  to  be  assembled  with  him. 
He  transmitted  to  him  the  letters  which  he  had  received  from 
Alexandria  and  Rome,  accompanied  by  remarks  of  his  own,  dis- 
tinguished for  Christian  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  begged  of 
him  so  to  read  the  letters  which  he  sent,  as  not  to  allow  himself 
to  be  hurried  away  by  those  impulses  of  passion,  out  of  which  the 
hurtful  spirit  of  dispute  and  self-will  were  wont  to  spring ;  nor  yet 
to  despise  this  matter,  which  might  lead  to  an  irremediable  evil ; 
— but  with  friends  of  the  same  mind  with  himself,  to  whom  he 
must  allow  the  liberty  of  impartially  telling  him  the  truth,  to  in- 
quire with  calmness  what  ought  to  be  done.  He  presented  be- 
fore him  the  danger  of  the  new  rupture  which  threatened  to  take 
place.  Wliat  insolence  would  not  opponents  who  had  already  ar- 
rogated so  much  to  themselves,  assume  after  reading  these  let- 
ters I^  He  regretted  that  the  whole  dispute  had  arisen  about  a 
bare  word,  which  in  fact,  even  according  to  the  opinion  of  Nesto- 
rius himself,  might  be  used  in  a  right  sense,  and  had  already  been 
used  in  this  sense  by  many  church  teachers.  The  Boman  bishop 
had,  indeed,  allowed  him  but  a  short  respite  of  only  ten  days ;  but 
he  needed  not  even  so  short  a  space  as  this  for  reflection.  He 
could  in  a  few  hours  decide  as  to  the  explanation  which  should  be 

1  A  remarkable  expression  in  tlie  letter  of  the  patriarch :  'E»r«<«w  9^.  Af  U  wfivSr 
vvf  4lr«miA^»r«»f  yfrnfi^A^rtn  •/  wKK»i  ^r^i^w  %rm9  tutS*  ^M^*t  *^  ^t^i'^f******  ^  ^^  ^^ 
y^m/AfiArm  rtuvm  wm^^rimt  riM^  •&«  Mprmi,  ftmi  9m^  tit  x^ii^wrM  nuf  4ft^  r«^*.Wf». 
Unless  we  suppose,  that  the  patriarch  is  speaking  here  simply  per  OMokoinotin,-' 
which,  however,  is  not  probable, — we  find  here  a  hint  of  the  many  attacks  which  tlie 
bishops  of  Eastern  Asia  had  already  had  to  endure. 
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given ;  for  he  needed  not  hesitate  to  approve  a  term  whose  fun- 
damental sense^  according  to  the  right  understanding  of  it^  he 
certainlj  did  not  reject.  He  called  upon  him  to  offer  this  sacri- 
fice for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  church.  What 
the  Patriarch  John  here  advised  his  friend^  agreed,  in  fact,  with 
the  sentiments  which  he  himself  had  already  expressed,  of  his  own 
accord,  on  a  previous  occasi6n ;  and  accordingly  Nestorius  in  his 
reply,  after  having  explained  the  origin  of  the  whole  dispute,  said 
that  he  had  nothing  to  object  to  the  term  0t6roxogy  provided  only 
it  was  guarded  against  misrepresentation,  and  understood  in  a 
right  sense,  as  designating  the  union^  of  the  two  natures.  But 
with  regard  to  the  habitual  arrogance  of  the  Egyptian — he  wrote 
to  the  Patriarch  John — there  was  no  reason  why  he,  in  particu- 
lar, should  be  surprised  at  it ;  for  he  had  before  him  many  old 
examples  of  the  same  thing.*  Nestorius  was  then  hoping  for  a 
genend  ecclesiastical  assembly,  at  which  this  controversy  could 
easily  be  disposed  of  by  a  general  agreement.  He  had  no  pre- 
sentiment at  that  time  of  the  preponderance  of  the  opposite  party 
at  court. 

Had  this  plan  of  Nestorius  been  adopted,  the  dispute  might 
still  have  been  for  the  present  suppressed,  although  indeed  only 
for  the  moment ;  since  the  opposition  of  the  two  doctrinal  ten- 
dencies lying  at  the  root  of  this  controversy  about  the  term  0e6^ 
roxog  would  most  assuredly^  sooner  or  later,  openly  manifest 
itself. 

But  by  the  arrogant  conduct  of  Cyrill,  the  dispute  about  a 
word  with  which  the  Syrian  church  also  was  satisfied,  was  con-> 
verted  into  a  contest  between  the  doctrinal  systems  of  the  two 
churches.  Cyrill  determined  to  act  as  the  executor  of  the  sen- 
tence passed  by  the  Roman  synod.  In  this  year,  430,  he  sent  a 
letter,  in  the  name  of  a  synod  held  at  Alexandria,  to  Nestorius, 
in  which,  conformably  to  the  sentence  pronounced  at  Bome,  he 
was  for  summoning  him,  the  third  and  last  time,  to  recant.  He  laid 
before  him  the  system  of  doctrines  which  he  must  confess  as  the 
true  system,  and  unfolded  in  twelve  formulas  of  condemnation  (dvo* 

*  Propter  onitionis  rttionem. 

*  De  ooomieta  Tero  iE^ptii  pneromtione  maxime  taa  religioeitas  non  debet  ad. 
mirari,  dam  habea  antiqna  hqjiis  ezempla  perplnrima.  Here  too,  we  hare  a  notice- 
able indication  of  the  oontesta  which  had  before  existed  between  the  Egyptian  and 
^jrian  ohnrobea. 
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$€jtiari(ffiot)  what  he  had  to  recant.  These  explanations,  how- 
ever, contained  nothing  else  than  the  Egyptian  creed  carried  out 
in  opposition  to  the  rigidly  Antiochian  system,  as  it  had  been 
expressed  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia — a  Jfv«(r/g  fvitsx^  (natural 
union)  as  opposed  to  the  hoi(fii  xar  &^ia¥  tvdoxtav  (union  by 
worth,  favour) — a  fVoxr/g,  and  not  a  <SMm^%ia  (union,  and  not 
conjunction) — which  last  formula  expressed  too  little.  One  Son 
of  God,  one  Christ  out  of  two  natures ;  or,  as  he  preferred  to  say, 
formed  of  two  diiferent  things  into  an  indissoluble  unity.'  In 
the  one  Logos,  who  had  l:)ecome  man,  the  different  divine  and 
human  predicates  were,  indeed,  still  to  be  distinguished ;  but  not 
so  the  two  natures.  Both  kinds  of  predicates  were  to  be  referred 
to  one  and  the  same  Logos,  who  became  man.  One  Logos  with 
his  own  proper  body.*  Hence  the  unconditional  transfer  of  pre- 
dicates ; — as,  for  example,  that  Mary  had  corporeally  borne  the 
Logos  from  God  who  became  flesh  ;*  that  the  Logos  from  God 
had  suffered  and  been  crucified  according  to  the  flesh,*  etc. 

This  step  of  the  Bishop  Cjrrill  gave  the  whole  matter  a  different 
turn;  for  it  was  thereby  necessarily  converted  from  a  personal 
attack  on  Nestorius  into  an  attack  on  the  form  of  doctrine 
taught  in  the  Syrico- Asiatic  church.  So  it  was  considered  by  the 
most  authoritative  teachers  of  that  church.  John,  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  who  stood  at  their  head,  deemed  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  public  refritation  of  these  anathemas,  and  selected  Theo- 
doret.  Bishop  of  Cyrus,  a  town  on  the  Euphrates,  for  this  pur- 
pose.' This  man,  otherwise  distinguished  for  his  Christian  mo- 
deration and  gentleness,  allowed  himself,  however,  in  this  in- 
stahce,  to  be  misled  by  his  dogmatic  zeal,  though  springing  no 
doubt  out  of  a  purely  Christian  interest,  into  an  unfair  judgment. 
With  right  he  might  complain  that  CyrilPs  formulas  of  condem- 
nation failed  in  accuracy  of  doctrinal  expression,  and  that  from 
this  defect  a  dangerous  reaction  was  to  be  apprehended  on 
Christian  knowledge.  With  good  right  he  supposed,  that  the 
extravagancies  6T  expression,  which  might  perhaps  be  tolerated 


1  'Elf  Till*  Ktu  imfi^tn  9^m.yftArif  %U  ifv^irm  ri^r  kf^firr^t  0Vfnftyf»ifH. 
'  £p.  150^  among  the  Jettent  of  Tbeodoret. 
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in  the  composition  of  Christian  hymns,  and  in  the  more  rhetori* 
cal  language  of  the  homilies,  would  be  followed  with  dangerous 
consequences  in  doctrinal  language,  and  could  not  be  so  mildly 
judged.^  Very  justly  he  felt  himself  bound  to  enter  the  strongest 
protest  against  tliis  thing  in  particular,  that  Cyrill  was  bent  on 
making  a  form  of  doctrinal  expression  which  was  so  inexact,  and 
so  liable  to  misconstruction,  the  prevailing  formula  in  the  Oriental 
church ; — and  for  stigmatizing  as  heresy,  everj'thing  that  did  not 
accord  with  it.  But  still  he  ought  to  have  distinguished  the 
doctrine  lying  at  bottom  from  the  form  of  the  expression,  and  not 
to  have  attributed  to  Cyrill,  doctrines  which  he  could  derive  from 
his  assertions  only  by  inferences,  against  which  Cyrill  had  ex- 
pressly enough  guarded  ;  as  he  did,  in  fact,  contrive  to  find,  in 
the  condemnatory  sentences  of  Cyrill,  Apollinarian,  Gnostic,  and 
Manichean  errors.  Now  as  Cyrill,  in  defending  his  anathemas, 
proceeded  in  the  same  way  against  Theodoret's  system  of  faith,  it 
was  a  matter  of  course  that  although  the  more  temperate  form  of 
the  Syrian  creed  approximated  very  nearly  to  that  of  Cyrill,  yet 
the  opposition  between  the  two  systems  became  more  and  more 
apparent ;  and  the  di£Bculty  of  coming  to  a  calm,  mutual  under- 
standing with  regard  to  differences,  every  day  increased.  A  dif- 
ference between  the  two  systems  existed,  it  is  true,  all  along ; 
and  this  had  its  ground  in  the  fact,  that  Theodoret  was  seeking 
to  unfold  the  truth  under  the  forms  of  the  understanding ;  while 
Cyrill,  avoiding  everything  of  that  sort,  was  for  holding  fast  only 
to  the  transcendent  fact,  so  that  those  nicer  distinctions  of  the 
understanding  appeai*ed  to  him  an  undervaluing  or  a  denial  of  the 

I  In  his  drralatory  letter  addressed  to  the  Syrian  monks,  in  opposition  to  the  ana- 
themas of  Cyrill,  ep.  151,  where  he  speaks  of  the  expression  used  concerning  Mary,  J 

««ij    wtifinrvftMSt    tU    Xiyfiv    iBtXu    »tu    CfAtwt    v^tufUt    Mtt)    Iwaittvf    dit|i<i>cu    umi   fitCXtrmt 

«fxc^*ri«.  This  more  closely  drawn  distinction  betwixt  litargical,  ascetic,  and  pro- 
perly dogmatic  language,  was,  as  a  general  thing,  characteristic  of  the^yrian  church. 
Alexander,  Bidiopof  HierapoUs,  traces  the  whole  corruption  of  dogmatic  terminology 
to  the  confoimding  of  the  two  distinct  forms  of  language.  £t  quidero  ut  in  festivi- 
tatibus  sire  in  prsBOoniis  atqne  dootrinis  iucircumspecte  Dei  gene&ix  sire  Deum 
adxa  ab  orthodozis  tantummodo  sine  adjectione  diceretur,  tcI  Deiddsei  Judtei 
(9Um/m9M)  Td  quia  verbum  ineamahtm  est  cet,  sane  nulla  aecusatione  sunt  digna,  oo 
qood  nee  dogmatice  sunt  posita  ista.  Epistola  Alexandri  Hierapolitani  ad  Tlieodo- 
retum  In  Tragosdia  Irensi  ed  Lupus.  Opp.  Tom.  vii.  o.  94,  f.  247 ;  also  in  opp.  Theo- 
doreti,  ed.  Halena.  T.  y.  ep.  7& 
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mystery.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  dispute  on  many 
of  the  formulas  was  made  of  so  much  weight,  because  the  parties 
did  not  mutually  understand  each  other  as  to  their  meaning. 
Theodoret  vehemently  controverted  the  doctrine  of  a  hw^ig 
(f>M<fixri^  of  a  tv(a<fi4  xad'  b^6<fTa<riv,  because  he  maintained  that  God 
was  thereby  subjected  to  a  natural  necessity,  and  the  distinction 
of  the  conception  of  deity  and  humanity  which  had  become 
united  in  Christ,  was  impossible ;  but  Cyrill  understood  those 
expressions  in  another  sense,  and  guarded  himself  suflSciently 
against  all  those  interpretations.  He  opposed  that  tmirt^  (puftixn 
and  xatf*  v^Strratftv  to  a  barely  moral  union,  consisting  in  the  will 
or  in  the  mode  of  conduct.  He  accused  his  opponents  of  hold- 
ing to  the  latter  only ;  but  Theodoret  in  fact  taught  expressly, 
that  deity  and  humanity  were  united  in  one  person.* 

Out  of  these  diflFerent  doctrinal  tendencies,  however,  arose  also 
a  different  mode  of  apprehending  several  particulars  in  the  life  of 
Christ.  Theodoret  did  not  hesitate,  in  following  the  gospel  his- 
tory, to  ascribe  to  our  Saviour,  during  his  life  on  earth,  m  refer- 
ence to  his  humanity,  a  limited  knowledge,  and  to  say,  '^that 
this  humanity,  in  that  point  of  time,  knew  only  so  much  as  the 
indwelling  deity  revealed  to  it."*  But  to  Cyrill  this  assertion  ap- 
peared scandalous :  he  affirmed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  whoever 
said  a  revelation,  and  that  a  graduated  one,  was  made  by  the  in- 
dwelling God  to  the  servant-form,  made  of  Christ  a  mere  prophet. 
As  he  was  not  disposed,  however,  directly  to  deny  the  ignorance 
predicated  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  since  he  recognized  the 
attributes  of  the  latter  in  their  individuality,  he  expressed  him- 
self, with  a  view  to  mark  strongly  the  incomprehensibleness  of 
the  mystery,  after  a  form  to  which  he  could  hardly  attach  any  de- 
finite meaning :  "  When  Christ  subjected  himself  to  the  general 
mass  of  human  nature,  which  is  limited  in  its  knowledge,  he  ap- 
propriated this  part  of  it  also  by  a  special  economy,*  althongh 
still  he  had  no  bounds  to  his  knowledge,  but  was,  with  the 
Father,  omniscient."* 

1  "Ep  w^Uumn.    He  would  not  say  /«/•  WUrmetu  beeansd  he  took  this  term  in 
another  sense. 

'  0iM§f9fMmSe  •ixuwrms  mmi  r«vr«  furk  rSf  £xXm9. 

*  He  says  also :  A^v  rmfrZt  Irrm  mmi  ri  ^tiitmt  mmi  ri  ft^  iA^mm  Mjmi? . 
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Thus,  then,  this  arbitrary,  illegal  condact  of  Cyrill  tended  at 
first  to  injore  rather  than  to  benefit  his  course.  In  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  right,  and  of  his  independent  dignity,  Nestorius  re- 
ceived the  episcopal  deputies  who  brought  to  him  the  requisitions 
of  Cyrill  and  Coelestin,  with  merited  contempt :  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  interrupted  thereby  in  the  preaching  of  his  doctrine, 
and  he  opposed  to  the  anathemas  of  Cyrill,  twelve  others. 

In  the  emperor^s  court  at  Constantinople  also,  the  conduct  of 
Cyrill  created  an  impression  very  unfavourable  to  the  latter. 
The  complaints  of  his  arrogance  and  love  of  power,  which  had 
been  already  received  there  before,  seemed  thereby  to  be  con- 
firmed. All  the  previous  steps  of  Cyrill  in  this  afiair,  being 
placed  along  with  the  last,  seemed  to  indicate  a  deeply  laid 
scheme  for  the  arbitrary  supplanting  of  Nestorius;  but  men 
were  determined  not  to  tolerate  this  despotism  which  individual 
bishops  wished  to  exercise  over  the  whole  church,  and  not  to 
sacrifice  Nestorius  to  any  such  arbitrary  caprice  of  an  individual. 
According  to  that  system  of  church  constitution  which  alone 
was  recognized  at  Constantinople,  Cyrill's  arbitrary  will  could 
gain  no  legal  authority  from  the  dictatorial  conduct  of  a  Roman 
bishop.  Since,  then,  it  had  already  been  determined  upon 
before,  to  assemble  a  general  council  to  attend  to  other  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  according  to  the  wish  of  Nestorius  himself,  and 
according  to  the  proposal  of  his  opponents, — so,  by  these  new 
events,  the  prosecution  of  this  purpose  was  hastened  to  a  com- 
pletion; for  the  investigation  of  the  matters  in  dispute  by  a 
general  council  would  be  set  over  against  the  arbitrary  decision 
of  individual  bishops  and  synods.  The  emperor  was  resolved  to 
approve  nothing  but  the  decisions  of  such  a  council.  But  as 
Constantinople  had  before  (see  above)  been  fixed  upon  as  the 
place  for  the  meeting  of  the  council,  so  now  the  city  of  Ephesus 
was  appointed  instead  of  it.  This  change  of  the  place  was  occa- 
sioned, beyond  all  doubt,  by  some  special  cause.  Probably 
fears  were  entertained  of  the  combination  of  Cyrill  with  a  certain 
party  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  with  influential  monks.  So, 
on  the  I9th  of  November  430,  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.,  issued 
a  proclamation  to  all  the  metropolitans  of  his  empire,  summoning 
them  to  meet  in  a  council  to  be  holden  at  Ephesus,  about  Pente- 
cost, in  the  following  year.     But  along  with  the  general  pro- 
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claraation  addressed  to  Cyrill,  as  it  was  to  all  the  metropolitan 
bishops,  the  emperor  sent  to  the  former  a  special  one,  in  which 
he  severely  reprimanded  him  for  his  conduct  thus  far,  and  declared 
to  him  that  he  woald  suffer  it  no  longer.  This  letter  is  drawn 
up  with  more  good  sense  than  we  should  expect  from  a  Theodo- 
sius,  and  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  was 
dictated  by  a  wiser  head* 

It  called  upon  Cyrill  to  recollect,  that  pure  doctrine  was  found 
by  investigation,  rather  than  by  the  assumption  of  authority ; 
for  from  the  first  ^  it  had  been  established,  not  by  the  threat  of 
any  potentate  whatever,  but  by  the  deliberations  of  the  fathers. 
Let  Cyrill  declare  then — it  proceeded — why,  neglecting  the 
emperor,  of  whom  he  knew  that  the  cause  of  piety  lay  near  his 
heart,  and  neglecting  all  the  priests  in  all  the  churches,  who 
ought  rather  to  have  been  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  matters  in  dispute,  he  has  chosen,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  to 
excite  disorders  and  divisions  in  the  church  t  And  no  wonder 
he  had  here  overstepped  the  bounds  of  propriety,  as  he  had  not 
even  spared  the  imperial  family  itself;  for  why  had  he  written 
twice ; — once  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  empress,  and  a  second 
time  to  his  sister  Pulcheria?  Doubtless  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  he  either  believed  that  they  were  at  difference  with  each 
other,  or  else  hoped  to  set  them  at  difference  by  his  letter. 
But  were  the  first  the  case,  it  betrayed  a  censurable  curiosity  (a 
prying  interference  in  the  concerns  of  the  court)  for  a  bishop 
who  lived  so  remote  from  the  court,  to  know  anything  about  such 
matters ;  and,  if  it  is  not  the  case,  the  wish  to  excite  such  discord 
was  nowhere  less  befitting  than  in  a  bishop.  But  it  betrayed 
the  same  disposition  to  be  stirring  up  discord  in  the  imperial 
family,  and  to  be  exciting  it  among  the  churches ;  as  if  one  had 
no  other  means  of  making  one's-self  famous. 

The  emperor,  at  the  appointed  time,  sent  to  Ephesus  the 
Comes  Candidianus,  as  his  plenipotentiary  before  the  synod, 
with  the  express  command  that  he  should  not  interfere  with  the 
doctrinal  proceedings  of  the  council,  but  only  use  his  authority 
for  the  preservation  of  order.*    Doubtless  there  were  reasons  for 

>  At  an  eventB  it  should  hare  been  so. 

'  In  the  Imperial  sacra  directed  to  the  synods,  Hardoin.  Conoil.  T.  i.  134G.   "Clm 
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the  anxiety  which  led  to  sach  a  precautionary  measure;  and 
many  other  things,  indeed,  contained  in  the  letter  which  the 
emperor  addressed  to  the  synod,  confirm  this  conjecture.  For 
he  directed,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  persons  belonging  to  the 
secular  order,  and  all  monks  who  had  assembled  at  Ephesus,  or 
who  should  afterwards  assemble  there,  should  without  exception 
leave  the  place ;  in  order  that  the  peaceful  and  calm  investigation 
of  doctrine  might  not  be  disturbed  by  them,  and  that  no  pas- 
sionate feelings  or  discord  might  be  excited.  There  may,  then, 
have,  already  existed  reasons  for  apprehending — an  apprehension 
which,  indeed  afterwards  proved  to  be  but  too  well  founded — that 
the  Cyrillian  party  would  have  at  their  service  many  instruments 
quite  alien  ftY)m  the  spiritual  investigation.  Furthermore,  the 
bishops  were  forbidden,  during  the  proceedings,  to  leave  the 
synod,  and  especially  to  visit  the  court  at  Constantinople ;  an 
order  which  indicates  again  that  there  were  many  grounds  for 
fearing  the  intrigues  of  the  Cyrillian  party  with  the  court.  It  is 
clear,  moreover,  from  all  the  facts,  how  far  the  emperor  then  was 
from  tolerating  the  forcible  snpplantation  of  Nestorius.  His 
favourable  disposition  towards  the  patriari^h  was  shown  by  his 
allowing  him  alone  to  take  with  him,  as  his  companion  to  Ephe- 
sus, a  fiiend  of  noble  rank,  the  Comes  Irenseus. 

Cyrill  and  Nestorius  arrived  at  Ephesus  at  the  appointed 
time.  Cyrill  brought  with  him  a  great  number  of  Egyptian 
bishops,  whose  interests  were  identical  with  his  own,  and  who 
were  his  devoted  tools.  The  Bishop  Memnon  of  Ephesus  was  his 
friend,  and,  perhaps,  as  the  opponent  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
patriarch,  whose  ecclesiastical  supremacy  these  consequential 
metropolitans  reluctantly  acknowledged,  bound  to  Cyrill  by  a 
common  interest.  This  alliance  secured  to  him  a  dominant  influ- 
ence over  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  as  Memnon,  being  of 
like  disposition  with  Cyrill,  doubtless  exercised  a  like  authority 
at  Ephesus,  to  that  which  the  latter  exercised  at  Alexandria,  it 
moreover  gave  him  a  great  power  in  the  city  where  the  council 
was  assembled.  It  was  probably  on  account  of  his  fear  of  this 
power,  that  Nestorius  requested  and  obtained  of  the  imperial 
commissioner  a  guard,  who  surrounded  his  dwelling,  and  allowed 
no  one  to  enter  without  being  announced.  This,  it  is  true,  may 
be  reckoned  along  with  the  many  other  adventitious  circum- 
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Stances  of  state  which  surroanded  the  great  bishops  of  the  Bo- 
man  empire^  as  indeed  his  opponents  taanted  him  on  this  military 
attendance ;  but  a  bishop  of  the  party  hostilely  disposed  to  him, 
Acacias  of  Melitene,  hints  perhaps  at  the  true  motive,  when  he 
say 8^  that  Nestorius  was  induced  to  this  step  by  fear.  It  is  true 
he  explains  the  fact  according  to  his  own  views,  attributing  this 
fear  to  the  bad  conscience  with  which  the  heretic  must  have  been 
troubled.  But  when  we  consider  what  a  fanatical  spirit  had 
been  breathed  into  the  Cyrillian  party,  what  an  influence  this 
spirit  might  exert  on  the  rude  popular  masses  which  were  de- 
voted to  this  party,  especially  if  the  charges  laid  against  Cyrill 
in  several  public  declarations — and  which  appear  by  no  means  so 
improbable,  to  judge  fix)m  the  dominion  which  he  exercised  at 
Alexandria — if  these  charges  are  true — namely,  that  he  engaged 
the  peasants  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Egyptian  sailors  to  execute 
his  tyrannical  behests,*  we  may  easily  find  another  cause  for  the 
apprehensions  of  Nestorius.  The  party  of  Cyrill  affirmed,  it  is 
true ,  in  their  report  to  the  emperor,  that  no  disturbances  had 
taken  place  at  Ephesus,  which  could  have  given  Nestorius  any 
occasion  for  such  precaution  ;*  but  the  proverb  might  here  be 
applied,  that  he  who  excuses  himself  is  his  own  accuser. 

After  the  bishops,  assembled  at  Ephesus,  had  already  waited 
several  weeks  beyond  the  term  fixed  upon  by  the  emperor,  there 
were  many  who  should  have  assisted  at  the  synod  that  were  still 
detained  by  various  circumstances  from  being  present.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  deputies  firom  the  Boman  bishop,  who  had  been  de- 
tained by  unfavourable  winds,  would  give  Cyrill  neither  concern 
nor  satisfaction  ;  for  he  could  reckon  upon  their  approbation  of 
whatever  he  and  his  party  might  carry  through  at  the  council, 
whether  they  were  present  at  the  proceedings  or  not.  But  he 
must  have  rejoiced  to  find  it  in  his  power  to  open  the  council 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Patriarch  John  of  Antioch,  and  the 


1  Concil.  Ephes.  act.  i.  T.  i.  f.  1390. 

*  In  the  letter  of  the  Patriarch  John  of  Antiooh»  and  the  bishops  connected  with 

him:    Harduin.  1.  C.  1459.      Vmvvmit   r)   Alyv^riui  x*)   ky^timut  *Ank9tt  uw»Cfy§it   «<f 
rvfeLfr$i»e    xt^'^*f^****  ^'   C.    1454.       llX^Bti   ri   kyftmnf    ^tnmymytn    ii%ru^ln   ri^»   irtXir. 

Nestorius  says,  in  his  report  to  the  emperor,  that  Cyrill  placed  soldiers,  probably  pro- 
cured through  the  influence  of  Memnon  of  Ephesus,  around  the  market-place,  and 
set  the  wiiole  city  in  an  uproar.    L.  o.  1438. 
<  L.  c.  1442. 
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other  S}rrian  bishops ;  for  it  was  from  these  alone,  who  were  for 
the  most  part  friendly  to  Nestorius,  or,  at  least,  all  of  them 
thoroughly  opposed  to  the  Egyptian  doctrines,  and  altogether 
independent  of  the  Egyptian  influence,  that  he  had  to  expect  the 
most  decided  opposition.  The  Patriarch  John  had,  in  the  first 
place,  been  obliged  to  put  off  his  journey  on  account  of  a  famine 
which  was  then  prevailing  at  Antioch,  beyond  what  was  usual  in 
that  populous  capital  of  Roman  Asia  in  the  East,  and  on  account 
of  the  popular  tumults  which  had  thence  arisen.^  Besides,  tbe 
violent  rains  in  many  of  the  districts  through  which  the  long 
land-route  from  Antioch  to  Ephesus  led,  had  occasioned  inunda- 
tions, by  which  the  journey  was  rendered  more  difficult  and  slow. 
Sixteen  days  had  already  elapsed  beyond  the  term  appointed  by 
the  emperor  for  the  opening  of  the  Synod.  The  Syrian  bishops, 
after  having  been  thirty  days  on  the  road,  were  still  from  five  to 
six  days'  journey  from  Ephesus.  The  Patriarch  John  informed 
Cyrill  of  this  in  a  respectful  letter,  which  he  sent  to  excuse  their 
delay.'  After  having  delayed  for  so  long  a  time  the  opening  of 
the  council,^  the  deputies  certainly  might  have  waited  for  these 
few  days  longer.  But  though  forty-one  bishops  insisted  that  the 
arrival  of  their  colleagues,  who  were  now  distant  but  a  few  days' 
journey,  ought  to  be  waited  for;  and  though  they  declared  that 
they  were  resolved  not  to  take  part  in  any  earlier  assembling  of 
the  council ;  though  Nestorius  would  receive  no  message  from  a 
party  assembly ;  though  the  imperial  commissioner  issued  several 
protests  against  the  regularity  of  such  an  assembly,  which  was 
counter  to  the  emperor's  summons ;  yet  Cyrill,  having  secured  the 
support  of  Memnon,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  Juvenalis,  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  and  relying  upon  the  vast  number  of  Egyptian  bishops 
and  bishops  of  Asia  Minor,  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  of 
these  things ;  and  on  the  22d  of  June,  a.d.  431,  he  opened  the 
synod  with  about  two  hundred  bishops.  He  endeavoured  after- 
wards, it  is  true,  to  justify  this  proceeding,  on  the  pretence  that 
the  Patriarch  John  had  purposely  delayed ;  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  take  any  part  in  the  sentence  of  deposition  to  be  pronounced 
on  Nestorius,  which  he  doubtless  foresaw  would  be  the  restdt  of 
the  synod,  and  of  whicl^  affair  he  was  heartily  ashamed ;  while 

1  The  letter  of  John  to  the  emperor.    Hardmn.  i.  1400. 
>  Concil.  Ephes.  Part.  i.  o.  21.    Hardoln.  1.  1348. 
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many  of  the  bishops  coming  from  Eastern  Asia  had  mentioned,  in 
the  commission  of  their  patriarch,  that  the  council  might  do  what 
they  pleased,  without  waiting  for  their  arrival.'  But  the  above- 
mentioned  letter  of  the  Patriarch  John  seems  more  deserving  of 
credit  than  this  assertion  of  Cyrill,  as  the  latter  would  natui^ly 
seek  after  everything  in  the  shape  of  an  excuse  for  a  mode  of 
procedure  so  manifestly  illegal ;  and  it  is  moreover  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  Patriarch  John,  who  then,  assuredly,  enter- 
tained the  purpose  of  sustaining  his  friend  Nestorius,  would  have 
designedly  sacrificed  him  to  the  CyrilUan  party,  whom  be  then 
had  no  occasion  whatever  to  fear. 

This  assembly  was  partly  a  blind  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Cyrill,  who  by  various  artifices  had  contrived  to  gain  the  entire 
influence  over  it,*  and  partly  it  was  governed  by  the  wildest 
fanaticism.  Of  course,  a  regular  and  orderly  investigation  was 
not  to  be  thought  of — the  result  to  be  arrived  at  had  already  been 
settled  and  determined  ;  and  hence  all  the  proceedings  which  were 
to  lead  to  it  could  easily  be  despatched  in  a  single  day.  Cyrill, 
as  the  champion  of  the  pure  doctrine,  was  loaded  with  flattering 
encomiums ;  his  letters  to  Nestorius,  which  were  read,  and  his 
anathemas,  were  applauded  as  expressing  the  pure  doctrine. 
Nestorius  having  declined  two  invitations  of  the  council  to  be 
present  at  their  deliberations,  and  having  declared  that  he  should 
appear  only  when  all  the  bishops  were  assembled,  a  third  sum- 
mons, in  the  customary  form,  which  was  usually  observed  even 
when  men  were  acting  in  the  veiy  face  of  the  laws,  was  now  sent 
to  him  by  four  bishops,  accompanied  by  a  notary  and  a  church 
prelector.*  Nestorius,  who,  according  to  the  original  purpose  of 
the  assembly,  was  to  appear  as  an  assistant  in  the  investigations, 
not  as  a  defendant  on  trial,  was  called  upon,  by  the  most  holy 
synod,  as  they  styled  themselves,  to  vindicate  himself;  and  was 

^  Cyrill  in  his  letter  to  the  clergy  of  Constantinople.    T.  Harduin.  f.  1435. 

*  Cyrill  is  said  to  have  made  use,  in  this  case  also,  of  bribery ;  a  favourite  means  of 
his  for  accomplishing  his  ends.  This  is  intimated  by  the  Bishop  Ibas  of  Edesaa,  in 
his  letter  to  the  Persian  church  teacher.  Mares:  U^xAfim  i  Kv</xx«f  rmt  4««^  rf 
^xfft£»f  rS  wt^ZtTt  TMv  i^BmX/juUfi  tSv  ri^m  rcxmrirx***  8.  Concil.  Chalc.  act  10,  Har- 
duin. ii.  f.  530.  Ibas  was  one  of  the  Orientals  who  came  to  Ephesus  in  company  with 
the  Patriarch  John.  In  the  abore  letter,  he  show^  indeed,  that  he  belonged  to  fk 
party,  but  still  manifests  no  excitement. 

*  For  the  purpose  of  reading  before  Nestorius  the  letter  of  the  synod,  and  taking  a 
note  of  his  answer. 
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threatened,  in  caae  he  did  not  appear  and  answer  to  the  written 
and  oral  charges  laid  against  him,  that  the  synod  would  find  it 
necessaiy  to  proceed  against  him  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
rules.  The  guard,  who  were  stationed  in  the  front  court  of  the 
house,  refus^  liccording  to  their  orders,  to  admit  the  bishops  to 
Nestorius,  and  moreover  informed  them  that,  if  they  waited  till 
night,  they  would  receive  no  other  answer  from  Nestorius  than 
the  one  already  given.' 

Although  Nestorius  had  every  lawful  reason  to  protest  against 
this  tribunal,  yet  the  council  proceeded  to  consider  itself  as  the 
regular  body  to  judge  and  decide  upon  his  case ;  and  his  refusal 
to  appear  before  them  was  construed  as  an  admission  on  his  own 
part  of  his  guilt.  His  letters  to  Cyrill  were  read,  and  received 
with  marks  of  disapprobation  as  universal  as  the  applauses  be- 
stowed on  the  letters  of  Cyrill.  One  proof  of  the  unchristian, 
fanatical  passion  which  animated  this  synod  was  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing sally  of  the  Bishop  Euoptios  of  Ptolemais,'  at  the  reading 
of  these  letters :  ^'  As  those,"  said  he,  ^^  who  counterfeit  the  im- 
perial coin,  deserve  the  extremest  punishment,  so  Nestorius,  who 
has  presumed  to  falsiiy  the  doctrines  of  orthodoxy,  deserves  every 
punishment  both  from  Grod  and  man."*  Even  familiar  remarks  of 
Nestorius  and  his  fiiends,  dropped  in  their  conversations  with 
other  bishops  during  thdr  residence  at  Ephesus,  were  brought  up 
l^rainst  him  and  perverted.  In  tne  vehemence  into  which  a  man 
of  his  temperament  might  easily  be  hurried  in  dispute,  he  had 
remaiked,  when  reprobating  the  crass-sounding  expressions  of 
the  otlier  party,  that  it  surely  could  not  be  affinned  God  had 
been  two  or  three  months  old.  This  was  so  construed  as  if  he 
meant  to  deny  the  deity  of  Christ.  One  of  Nestorius'  friends 
had  said,  that  the  Jews  could  bring  suffering  on  the  man  indeed, 
but  not  on  the  deity  itself.  This  was  regarded  as  an  unheard  of 
blasphemy,  as  an  attempt  to  justify  the  Jews,  and  to  extenuate 
their  sin.*  The  synod,  accordingly,  as  they  declared  with  phari- 
saical  hypocrisy,  after  many  tears,  constrained  by  the  laws  of  the 
church,  and  by  the  letter  of  the  Boman  bishop  Ccelesdn,  pro- 

*  B.  Hnrdnin.  Coooil.  T.  1.  f.  1862. 

*  W1k>  most  hmre  been  a  rery  diflSerent  man  fh>iii  hit  brother  and  predecesBor,  the 
gentle  and  free-minded  Sjrneeioi. 

s  L.  c.  isei. 

«  Hardain.  f.  1806  and  1809. 
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nounced  the  sentence,  which  they  dared  to  express  in  the  follow- 
ing form  :  "  Our  I^ord  Jesns  Christ,  by  Nestorius  blasphemed, 
has  ordained,  by  this  most  holy  synod,  that  the  Nestorius  above 
named  should  be  excluded  from  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  from 
the  whole  college  of  priests."^  Afler  the  synod  nad  passed  this 
sentence,  the  Bishop  Bheginus  of  Constantia,  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  preached  a  discourse,  which,  short  as  it  is,  presents  a 
most  singular  exhibition  of  extravagant  dogmatic  formulas,  re- 
pugnant to  all  human  and  Christian  feelings,  and  even  savouring 
of  idolatry,  by  which  it  was  imagined  to  do  honour  to  the  living 
Christ ;  a  picture  of  fanaticism  sacrificing  as  well  the  spirit  of 
Christ  as  that  of  reason.  On  the  ground  of  this  dispute  about 
pitiable  forms  of  conception, — pitiable  in  the  comparison  with 
Christianity,  which  is  spirit  and  life,  and  the  essence  of  which  is 
lovey — the  victim  now  branded  as  a  heretic  was  pronounced  worse 
than  Cain  and  the  Sodomites.  The  earth  ought,  of  good  rights, 
to  open  and  swallow  him  up  ;  fire  ought  to  rain  down  on  him  from 
heaven,  that  the  simple  might  see  his  transgression  punished  I 
The  God  Logos,  whom  he  had  ventured  to  sever,  who  had  come 
forth  in  the  flesh  from  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  would  appoint 
for  him  the  punishment  of  eternal  torments  in  the  day,  of  judg- 
ment. The  bishop  concluded  his  discourse  with  an  invitation 
opposed  to  the  Antiochian  creed,  and  consonant  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  remarks,  as  follows :  "  But  let  us  worship  and  adore 
the  God  Logos,  who  has  condescended  to  walk  among  us  in  the 
flesh,  without  separating  himself  fro&i  the  essence  of  the  Father!"* 
— As  if  this  worship  of  the  incarnate  God  did  not  exist  among 
the  party  of  Nestorius,  because  they  expressed  themselves, 
respecting  the  appearance  of  the  same  incarnate  God,  in  other 
dogmatic  forms !  Thus  a  new  slavery  to  forms  of  expression  in 
religion  was  again  to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  worship 
of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Cyrill  caused  the  above  sentence  of  deposition  pronounced  upon 
Nestorius  to  be  publicly  a£Sxed  at  Ephesus,  and  indeed  to  be 
proclaimed  by  heralds  through  the  whole  city.'  The  bishops  who 
had  constituted  that  assembly,  or  who  formed  the  Cyrillian  party, 

«  L.  c.  f.  1422. 

>  L.  c.  1444. 

>  According  to  the  declaration  of  the  Comes  Caiididjaaus.    Harduin.  L  c.  1461. 
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moreover,  despatched  a  letter  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  this  party 
to  the  emperor,  in  which  they  informed  him  of  the  sentence 
passed  by  the  synod,  which  they  aflSnned  themselves  to  be.  They 
ofiered  various  excuses,  the  emptiness  of  which  could  easily  be 
exposed,  for  opening  the  proceedings  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Patriarch'  John  and  his  associates.  They  resorted  to  the  most 
abominable  perversions  of  those  familiar  remarks  of  Nestorius 
already  mentioned,  in  order  to  present  him  in  the  light  of  a  blas- 
phemer of  the  holiest  things.  They  affirmed  he  had  not  ceased 
to  maintain  that  He  who  had  for  our  sakes  become  man,  ought 
not  to  be  called  God  ;  that  he  made  the  human  nature  which  the 
deity  had  assumed  from  love  to  man,  an  objection  to  that  deity  ; 
that  he  ridiculed  the  mystery  of  the  divine  incarnation.  They 
prayed  the  emperor  to  command,  that  the  entire  doctrine  of  Nes- 
torius should  be  expunged  from  the  churches^  and  that  his  books, 
by  which  he  sought  to  deny  the  grace  of  God,  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  wherever  they  might  be  found. 

Nestorius,  and  ten  bishops  united  with  him,  thereupon  sent 
another  letter  to  the  emperor,  in  which  they  described,  according 
to  the  truth,  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings  of  Cyrill  and 
Memnon.  They  submitted  to  the  emperor  the  just  petition,  that 
he  would  either  secure  for  them  a  residence  at  Ephesus  safe  from 
injury,  and  order  the  constitution  of  a  regular  assembly ;  so  that 
none  of  tie  clergy  or  monks,  whether  belonging  to  themselves  or 
to  the  Egyptians,  and  none  of  the  bishops  who  had  not  been 
called,  might  be  present  to  disturb  the  synod  (only  two  bishops 
from  each  metropolitan  diocese,  men  competent  to  enter  into  such 
investigations,  were  to  attend  the  assembly  with  their  metropoli- 
tans) ;*  or  that  the  emperor  would  enable  them  to  return  back 
free  ftx)m  peril  to  their  churches.  This  demand  clearly  places  the 
par^  of  Nestorius  in  an  advantageous  light.  It  is  evident  that 
they  wished  to  obtain  the  victory,  not  by  superiority  of  numbers, 
not  by  violence  and  clamour,  but  by  calm  and  rational  investiga- 
tion; whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  a  suspicion  of  the  opposite 
kind  is  thereby  cast  on  the  party  of  Cyrill.^ 

The  imperial  commissioner  was  of  the  same  mind  with  Nesto- 
rius ;  as  indeed  he  had  at  the  very  outset  declared  the  assembly 
of  Cyrill's  party  to  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  emperor's  let- 

>  Harduin.  1.  c.  144i.  >  L.  o.  1439. 
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ters  warrant.  He  therefore  insisted  that  their  decrees  could  have 
no  legal  validity ;  and  in  conformity  with  these  views,  he  drew  up 
also  on  his  part  a  report  to  the  emperor,  and  advised  those  bishops 
who  had  not  been  present  at  the  Cyrillian  assemblies,  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  forced  to  subscribe  the  decrees  of  that  body,  but 
to  wait  till  the  arrival  of  the  Syrian  patriarch,  Candidian,  on 
account  of  his  intimate  connection  with  the  Syrian  church  party, 
might  be  accused  of  a  partiality  unbefitting  his  position  ;  but  it 
appears  evident  that  he  did  not  espouse  the  party  of  any  doc- 
trinal system  ;  but,  conformably  to  his  office,  took  part,  of  course, 
with  those  who  most  rigidly  observed  the  forms  of  law.  Where 
the  matter  related  to  a  conflict  between  arbitrary  will  and  legal 
order,  it  was  the  duty  of  his  office  not  to  remain  neutral. 

But  his  neutrality  alone  would  appear  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ambitious  or  fanatical  bishops  of  the  Cyrillian  party.  Still 
less  could  they  pardon  it  in  him,  that  he  should  adopt  in  earnest 
the  cause  of  right,  and  send  to  Constantinople  a  report  of  their 
tyranny  which  was  according  to  the  truth.  Since,  then,  these 
people  looked  upon  everything  with  the  eye  of  passion,  and  in- 
dulged themselves  in  the  most  abominable  perversions  of  words 
and  actions,  in  every  sort  of  exaggeration  and  even  falsehood ; 
we  can  give  no  confidence  to  what  they  report  concerning  the 
violent  conduct  of  the  man  whom  credible  testimony  represents 
to  us  as  acting  uniformly  on  the  side  of  order,  and  within  the 
bounds  of  his  commission.^ 

The  Bishop  John  of  Antioch  arrived  at  Ephesus  with  his  com- 
panions,  as  he  had  promised,  a  few  day.  after  the  orgaiuzation  of 
the  assembly  which  had  been  formed  by  Cyrill.  Although  it  may 
have  been  true,  as  was  reported  by  Memnon,  Bishop  of  Ephesus, 
that  the  Cyrillian  council  had  sent  deputies  to  meet  him  to  bid 
him  welcome,  and  to  inform  him  of  what  had  been  done,  yet  these 
assuredly  did  not  conduct  themselves  in  any  way  suit^  to  make 
a  favourable  impression  on  him ;  and  an  arbitrary  act  li^e  that 
which  had  just  been  consummated,  admitted,  in  truth,  of  no  pal- 
liation. John  could  not  be  otherwise  than  highly  ofiended  at  it ; 
and  he  was  compelled,  by  the  laws  of  the  church  and  by  the  doc-. 

1  As  is  evident  particularly  from  what  the  Bishop  Memnon  of  Ephesns  reports  in 
his  manifestly  lying  letter  to  the  clergy  at  Constantinople.  Harduin.  CondL  1.  c.  f. 
1585. 
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trinal  principles  which  he  advocated,  to  consider  the  proceedings 
of  that  council  as  without  force,  and  to  declare  them  so.  It  is 
true  that  he  himself  did  not  conduct,  in  this  case,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  prudence  and  moderation.  He,  with  his  bishops, — of 
whom  there  were  but  thirty, — and  a  few  more,  proceeded  to  form 
a  new  council,  which  considered  itself  to  be  the  only  regular  one. 
The  Cyrillian  party  found  something  particularly  exceptionable 
and  contrary  to  order  in  the  fact,  that  so  inconsiderable  a  mino- 
rity should  set  themselves  up  as  judges  over  so  overwhelming  a 
m^ority ;  but  the  Patriarch  John  maintained  that  that  majority 
could  have  no  weight,  since  it  was  composed,  for  the  most  part, 
of  bishops  from  Egypt  and  from  Asia  Minor,  wholly  dependent 
on  Cyrill  and  Memnon.  Candidian  considered  it  his  duty  to  pre- 
sent himself  also  before  this  party  convention,  as  he  had  done 
before  the  previous  one.  He  here  made  report  of  the  conduct  he 
had  there  observed :  he  read  before  them  the  imperial  ordinance, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  whole  council,  and  then  immediately 
withdrew.  The  council  now  passed  sentence  of  deposition  upon 
Cyrill  and  Memnon,  and  excommunicated  the  other  members  who 
took  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  party  assembly,  until 
they  should  manifest  penitence  and  condemn  the  anathemas  of 
CyrilL  This  sentence  pronounced  upon  the  two  bishops  they 
made  known  by  posting  it  up  publicly  ;  and  they  drew  up  a  re- 
port of  it,  which  was  sent  to  the  emperor.  In  accordance  there- 
with, they  called  upon  the  other  bishops  to  separate  themselves 
from  Cyrill  and  Memnon,  and  to  unite  with  them  in  forming  a 
general  council  according  to  the  imperial  letters  patent. 

But  Cyrill  governed  the  collective  body  of  the  bishops  with 
whom  he  had  held  the  first  coimcil.  Meantime,  the  deputies  of 
the  Boman  bishop  arrived,  who  had  received  instructions  to  pro- 
ceed in  all  respects  according  to  the  advice  and  will  of  Cyrill, 
yet  at  the  same  time  to  insist  on  the  supreme  judicial  authority 
of  the  Boiiian  church.  If  the  synod  fell  into  disputes,  they  should 
be  mindful  that  it  did  not  become  them  to  take  any  share  as  a 
party  in  the  controversy,  but  to  pass  judgment  on  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  others.^  These  deputies,  therefore,  stuck  closely 
throughout  to  the  council  of  Cyrill :  they  requested  the  eariier 

I  The  words  of  the  comMonUorium,  which  Coelestin  gave  to  his  legates,  were  as  fol- 
lows: Ad  fratrem  et  co^piscopam  nostrum  Cyrillum  consUiam  vestmin  omne  con* 
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proceedings  to  be  read  to  them  at  one  of  its  sessions,  and  signi- 
fied their  approbation  of  the  whole.  So  this  council  now  consi- 
dered itself  warranted  to  claim  for  itself  the  authority  of  the  Ro- 
man bishop.  On  the  presentation  of  a  complaint  to  this  party- 
council  by  Cyrill  and  Memnon,  the  Patriarch  John  was  in  the 
customary  form  thrice  sumnioned  to  appear  before  it,  and  defend 
his  conduct;  the  penalties  of  the  church  being  threatened  in  case 
of  disobedience.  But  as  John  declined  entering  into  any  nego- 
tiations with  this  council, — which  he  did  not  recognize  as  a  re- 
gular one,  but  declared  that,  after  he  had  made  out  his  report  in 
foil  to  Constantinople,  he  should  merely  wait  until  he  could  re- 
ceive leave  to  return  home, — the  council  passed  sentence  on 
him  and  his  associates,  that  they  should  in  the  first  place  be  sus- 
pended from  their  episcopal  and  priestly  functions,  reserving  the 
whole  severity  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  to  be  employed  against 
them,  in  case  they  did  not  alter  their  conduct. 

Meanwhile  the  report  of  Candidian  was  producing  the  effect  at 
Constantinople,  which,  if  the  fanaticism  and  intrigue  of  a  court 
party  had  not  stood  in  the  way,  must  necessarily  have  resulted 
from  it.  On  the  29th  of  June,  the  emperor  sent  a  letter  to  the 
synod  drawn  up  with  impartiality  and  moderation,  of  which  an  im- 
perial officer,  the  magistrianus  Palladius  was  made  the  bearer. 
The  emperor  censured  in  it  the  illegal  conduct  of  the  bishops 
which  had  manifestly  proceeded  from  passion,  yet  without  de- 
signating any  persons  by  name  against  whom  this  censure  was 
particularly  directed.  He  declared  that  he  would  approve  only 
of  the  result  of  a  deliberation  on  the  disputed  doctrine,  instituted 
by  the  whole  council  in  common.  Another  imperial  commissioner 
of  rank  was  to  observe  the  course  of  proceedings  in  company  with 
Candidian,  and  prevent  any  further  steps  contrary  to  law.  Until 
then,  no  one  of  the  bishops  could  be  permitted  to  return  home  to 
his  diocese,  or  to  visit  the  court}  The  emperor  avowed  that  it 
was  not  so  much  the  person  of  Nestorius  or  of  any  other  indivi- 
dual, as  the  cause  of  truth,  which  lay  near  his  heart.^    The  im- 

vertite  et  qaicquid  in  ejus  yideritis  arbitrio,  facietis.  Et  aQCtoritatem  sedis  apos- 
ioUcse  CQStodiri  debere  mandamus.  Ad  disceptationem  si  fberit  Tentam,  vos  de  eomm 
sententiis  jadicare  debetis,  non  sabire  certamen.    Hardain.  1.  c.  f.  1347. 

^  It  18  easy  to  see  that  there  were  reasons  for  apprehending  the  last,  particularly 
from  the  members  of  the  Cyrillian  party. 

>  L.  c  Hardain.  f.  1539. 
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penal  messenger  above  mentioned  must  doubtless  have  been 
charged  by  the  emperor — so  important  seemed  to  him  this  occa- 
sion— to  hasten  in  every  way  his  journey  to  Ephesus  and  his 
return  to  Constantinople ;  for  the  answer  of  the  Cyrillian  synod 
which  he  brought  back^  was  dated  the  first  of  July.  These 
bishops  defended  themselves  therein  against  the  reproach  of  pas- 
sionate conduct ;  they  persisted  in  maintaining,  that  Nestorius 
had  been  rightfully  deposed  on  account  of  his  erroneous  doctrines; 
and  they  accused  the  Count  Candidian  of  having,  out  of  partiality 
to  Nestorius,  given  a  false  representation  of  the  whole  matter. 
A  letter  of  this  sort,  however,  would  produce  but  little  effect. 
Candidian's  report  to  the  emperor,  which  bore  on  its  very  face  the 
impress  of  truth,  furnished  a  ready  key  to  explain  the  whole  state 
of  the  case.  Besides,  the  Count  Irenseus,  who  accompanied  Nes- 
torius to  Ephesus,  and  had  shown  himself  there  to  be  a  true 
fKend,  and  many  other  persons  of  consideration  at  Constanti- 
nople, who  were  also  his  fnends,  warmly  supported  his  cause. 
Cyrill  was  therefore  obliged  to  resort  to  other  means,  to  turn  the 
balance  in  his  favour.  He  could  reckon  upon  the  ignorant,  fana- 
tical zealots  among  the  monks  of  that  city.  Among  these  was 
an  Archimandrite,  by  the  name  of  Dalmatius,  who  stood  in  the 
highest  consideration.  For  eight  and  forty  years  he  had  never 
left  the  cell  in  which  he  had  immured  himself  I  The  emperor 
himself  had  occasionally  visited  him  there,  to  ask  for  his  inter- 
cessions. But  he  had  sometimes  besought  him  in  vain — on  the 
occurrence  of  earthquakes,  which  frequently  filled  Constantinople 
with  alarm — to  leave  his  solitude,  and  take  part  in  the  public  /• 

penitential  procession.^  We  may  presume  that  the  new  patriarch 
from  the  Antiochian  school  had  already  from  the  first  been  re- 
presented to  this  monk,  by  Alexandrian  influence,  as  a  dangerous 
teacher  of  error ;  for,  after  the  arrival  of  Nestorius,  he  was  wont 
to  say  to  those  who  visited  him  in  his  cell :  "  Take  heed  to  your- 
selves, my  brethren ;  for  an  evil  beast  has  come  into  this  city, 
and  he  may  injure  many  by  his  doctrines."*     This  person,  then, 

^  HardDin.  1.  o.  f.  1587. 

'  L.  0. 1447.  This  Dalmatias  was  a  writer  at  one  of  the  imperial  bui*eau8,  rx«x«<i«i 
•»  rf  livW<fi  ''x*A^9f  and  had  a  wife  and  chiJdren,~when,  through  the  inflaence  of  a 
venerated  monlc,  Isacios,  he  was  induced  to  become  a  monk.  He  obtained  ^eat  in- 
fluence, was  frequently  called  upon  to  settle  quarreL>  among  citizens,  as  is  told  in  the 
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Cyrill  contrived  to  rouse  to  action  in  favour  of  his  own  party  and 
aims,  by  giving  him  an  account  of  the  sentence  ai  deposition 
pa38ed  upon  Nestorius,  and  of  the  sufierifigs  of  the  defenders  of 
the  true  faith  on  that  account.  This  story  Dalmatii^  received 
through  a  letter  addressed  to  the  bishops  and  monks  residing  at 
Constantinople,  which  a  beggar  brought  to  that  city,  concealed  in 
a  hollow  reed ;  whether  the  truth  was  that  Cyrill,  as  he  pre- 
tended, was  obliged  to  resort  to  this  shift,  in  order  to  have  the 
letter  safely  reach  its  destination,  because  the  men  who  sought  to 
frustrate  CjrriU's  plots  took  pidns  to  intercept  his  communications 
to  the  clergy  and  monks  at  Constantinople ; — or  whether  it  was 
that  the  necessity  of  employing  such  means  was  a  mere  pretence, 
contrived  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  minds  of  his  partizans 
by  such  evidence  of  Uie  oppression  to  which  he  was  subjected. 
Might  we  suppose  that  the  bearer  of  the  letter  was  no  beggar, 
but  a  bishop  in  the  disguise  of  one,  we  should  then  see  another 
motive  for  resorting  to  this  species  of  secret  communication ; — 
the  bearer  who  was  to  visit  Constantinople  unperceived,  under 
this  disguise,  would  doubtless  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
other  oral  commissions. 

This  message,  then,  set  the  whole  party  of  zealous  monks  in 
commotion.  Dalmatius  imagined  himself  summoned  by  a  voice 
from  heaven  to  come  forth  from  his  solitude  of  eight  and  forty 
years,  in  order  to  save  the  churches  from  the  great  threatening 
danger.  All  the  monks  and  abbots  forsook  their  cloisters,  and, 
chanting  psalm  with  alternate  choirs,  marched  in  pfocession  with 
burning  torches,  Dalmatius  at  their  head,  to  the  palace  of  the 
emperor.  A  procession  of  this  sort  could  not  fail  to  set  the 
people  all  in  a  ferment,  and  to  spread  the  alarm  far  and  wide, 
that  the  true  faith  was  in  imminent  jeopardy ;  and  hence  vast 
multitudes  of  the  people  joined  the  procession.  The  abbots 
were  summoned  to  an  audience  in  the  palace,  while  the  crowds  of 
monks  and  of  the  people  remained  standing  before  it,  chanting  in 
their  choirs.    Dalmatius  addressed  the  emperor  before  a  crowded 

Greek  history  of  bis  life,  published  by  Bandnri,  in  the  second  ydnme  of  his  trnperium 
orientale.  When  the  new  patriarchs  entered  npon  their  office,  it  was  the  oostom  for 
them  first  to  visit  and  pay  their  respects  to  Dalmatius  in  his  cell.  Bat  Nesterios, 
according  to  this  account,  had  not  been  admitted  to  him.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  ad- 
vantage Cyrill  might  gain  by  secnring  soch  an  instrument. 
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court,  in  the  same  bold  and  confident  tone  in  which  he  was  wont 
to  converse  with  him.  He  handed  over  to  him  the  letter  of  the 
synod;  and  the  weak  ^nperor  said,  if  the  case  stood  thos,  the 
bishops  might  have  leave  to  come  from  Ephesns.  Bat  Dalmatius 
complained,  that  of  the  other  party,  as  many  as  pleased  were 
permitted  to  come  to  Constantinople ;  on  the  other  hand,  who- 
ever of  the  Cyiilliau  synod  wished  to  come  were  detained  in  cus- 
tody.^ He  asked  the  emperor  in  his  usual  style,  to  whom  he 
would  give  ear, — the  six  thousand  bishops,  or  one  godless  man ; 
and  got  him  to  promise  that  the  Cyrillian  party  should  be  per- 
mitted to  send  deputies  to  Constantinople.  When  Dalmatius 
announced  to  the  assembled  crowd  that  a  favourable  answer  bad 
been  received  £rom  the  emperor,  the  whole  procession,  singing 
songs  of  praise  irom  the  150th  Psalm,  moved  forward  to  a  church, 
where  Dalmatius  was  to  read  the  letter  of  the  synod,  and  give  an 
account  of  his  audience.  After  the  letter  had  been  read,  the 
assemUed  people  shouted  with  one  voice,  ^^  Anathema  to  Nesto- 
rius."'  Also  the  address  of  Dalmatius  to  them  was  followed  by 
an  equally  loud  anathema. 

Upon  this,  the  Cyrillian  party  sent  three  bishops  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  what  an  ascendant  influence 
the  aitifices  of  these  men  had  succeeded  in  acquiring.  Some  who 
had  been  tiU  now  the  favourers  of  Nestorius,  among  the  rest  the 
imperial  cbamberiain  Scholasticus,  were  so  wrought  upon  as  to 
join  the  party  against  him ;  it  bdng  represented,  by  the  wilful 
perversion  of  some  of  his  familiar  remarks  in  conversation,  that  he 
was  no  longer  willing  to  tolerate  the  application  of  the  term  ^6- 
roxo;  to  Mary.  Nestorius  deemed  it  necessary,  therefore,  to 
dear  himself  from  these  aspersions.  He  assured  Scholasticus, 
that  his  views  on  that  point  continued  to  be  precisely  the  same 
as  those  he  had  constantly  professed  at  Constantinopte ;  that  he 
considered  the  union  of  the  two  designations  of  Mary,  hSroxos 
and  av^pci^rSroxoij  in  their  different  references,  to  be  the  mark 
and  badge  of  perfect  orthodoxy.     He  commended  in  him  his 

*  The  question  orisee,  bow  much  troth  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  story ; — ^whether  H 
was  only  a  contriTance  to  inflate  the  zeal  of  Dalmatius,  or  whether  it  was  the  £GU!t 
that  several  bishops  who  had  come  to  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  dis- 
turbances had  been  justly  arrested. 

«  L.  c.  f.  U»7. 
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solicitude  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  faith.  Were  this — 
he  added — but  secured,  he  would  joyfully  resign  the  episcopal 
dignity.  In  any  such  case,  his  friend  might  regard  the  present 
letter  as  one  in  which  he  took  leave  of  him  ;  for  glad  would  he 
be  to  return  back  to  his  old  cloister-life,  since  he  knew  of  nothing 
higher  or  more  blessed  than  such  tranquillity.  And  well  might 
it  be  that  Nestorius,  after  so  much  sorrowful  experience  of  a 
turbulent,  distracted,  and  care-worn  life,  sincerely  longed  after 
his  former  silent  and  tranquil  retirement. 

The  Asiatic  bishops  who  were  still  assembled  at  Ephesus  had 
meanwhile,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Cyril- 
lian  party,  prevailed  on  the  Comes  Irenseus,  the  old  ftiend  of  Nes- 
torius, to  repair  to  Constantinople  with  a  letter  with  which  they 
furnUlied  him.  He  arrived  there  three  days  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Cyrillian  bishops ;  and  must  soon  perceive,  that  the  latter 
had  been  well  received  by  the  nobles  and  higher  officers  of  state, 
and  had  been  successful  in  their  efforts  to  weaken  the  effect  of 
Candidian's  report.  He  laboured  earnestly  to  counteract  their 
influence  at  court ;  he  prevailed  upon  the  emperor,  with  his  chief 
ministers  of  state,  to  grant  a  common  audience  to  him  and  i;he 
Egyptian  deputies,  and  listen  to  the  representations  of  both  par- 
ties. He  succeeded  in  convincing  the  emperor,  as  he  writes  in 
the  journal  of  his  commission,  that  the  party  of  Cyrill  had  pro- 
ceeded in  a  way  directly  contrary  to  law,  so  that  the  emperor  was 
already  on  the  very  point  of  confirming  the  judgment  of  the  second 
assembly  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Patriarch  John,  and  of 
threatening  additional  punishments  to  the  bishops  deposed  by 
that  body.  But  the  feeble  sovereign  was  the  mere  tool  of  court- 
parties,  who  were  themselves  in  turn  exposed  to  manifold  influ- 
ences from  without.  Soon  after,  the  physician  John,  secretary^ 
of  the  Patriarch  Cyrill,  came  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople ;  and 
this  person  soon  found  means  of  giving  the  whole  business  an 
entirely  different  turn.  Now,  the  different  opinions  prevailing  at 
court  became  manifest.  Some,  whose  hearts  %ere  solely  bent  on 
the  restoration  of  quiet,  desired,  m  order  that  this  might  be 
obtained  in  the  simplest  way,  that  no  inquiry  should  be  made  as 


>  IvyKtKXtt.     Without  doubt  an  ecciciiiatttic,  as  in  this  period  physicians  are  not 
rarely  to  be  met  with  among  the  clergy. 
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to  the  right  or  wrong  of  either  party;  but  that,  to  satisfy  all 
parties,  all  three  of  the  bishops  should  be  deposed.  Others 
proposed  that  the  sentences  of  both  sides  should  be  annulled,  and 
that  deputies  should  be  sent  for  from  Ephesus  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  through  them  the  real  course  which  matters 
had  taken,  and  of  learning  to  which  side  the  charge  of  illegal 
conduct  ought  to  be  laid.  Many  who  favoured  Cyrill's  party 
endeavoured  to  procure,  thi^t  they  themselves  might  be  sent  to 
Ephesus,  with  fiill  powers  to  inquire  into  the  whole  matter  on  the 
spot.* 

The  party  of  Cyrill,  however,  could  not  as  yet  obtain  the  vic- 
tory :  the  influence  of  the  moderate  class  at  court  was  still,  as  it 
would  seem,  too  powerful  for  them.  For  the  present,  the  plan 
first  mentioned  was  adopted ;  and  an  individual  who  would  have 
been  by  no  means  the  choice  of  the  Cyrillian  party,  since  he  had 
no  disposition  to  serve  as  the  tool  of  a  church  or  theological  sect, 
John,  the  ministerial  secretary  of  state  (comes  sacrarum),  was 
sent  to  Ephesus.  He  arrived  in  that  city  with  an  imperial  letter 
of  commission  (sacra),  in  which  it  was  commanded,  that  all  the 
three  bishops  deposed  by  the  synods  should  remain  deposed;  and 
in  which  the  members  of  the  council  were  exhorted  to  lay  by 
their  mutual  strifes,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  return  in 
peace  and  concord  to  their  several  dioceses. 

The  Count  John  faithfully  maintained  the  position  which  he 
was  bound  to  maintain  as  a  minister  of  the  state,  acting  on  the 
same  principles  as  Candidian  had  done, — without  whose  concur- 
rence, moreover,  he  took  no  step  whatever.  He  first  invited  all 
the  bishops  to  a  meeting  in  his  own  apartments,  where  he  wished 
to  read  over  to  them  the  imperial  commission.  But  here  he 
became  witness  of  a  most  vehement  contest  between  the  two 
parties.'  When  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  had  already  been 
spent  in  these  disputes,  he  unceremoniously  interfered  with  the 
authority  of  force.  Nestorius  and  Cyrill  he  removed  at  once. 
To  the  rest  he  read  the  imperial  letter ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  it  into  effect,  and  preventing  disturbances,  he  committed 
the  three  deposed  bishops  to  a  respectable  and  safe  custody. 

*  The  letter  of  Iremeos.    L.  c.  1548. 

>  He  says  himself,  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor :  Magna  facta  est  seditio,  immo  proc 
lium  et  pngna. 
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After  thtSy  he  laboured  in  every  way  to  restore  peace  between  the 
two  parties.  John  of  Antioch  and  his  associates  manifested  at 
once  a  ready  and  willing  disposition  for  this.  They  were  prepared 
to  submit  to  the  emperor's  decision^  which  approved  the  decrees 
of  both  the  synods ;  and  they  were  inclined  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  other  party,  provided  the  latter  would  but  agree  to 
condemn  the  anathemas  of  CyrilL  But  the  party  of  Cyrill  was 
by  no  means  so  compliant.  The  person  of  their  leader  was  to  them 
of  much  more  importance  than  the  person  of  Nestorius  to  their 
opponents.  They  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  agreement,  unless 
the  other  party  retracted  everything,  manifested  their  repentance 
to  the  synod,  which  they  considered  themselves  alone  to  be,  and 
condenmed  in  writing,  Nestorius  and  his  doctrines.  These  things 
the  other  party  of  course  would  not  consent  to  do.  As  the  count 
was  extremely  anxious  to  convey  the  news  to  Constantinople, 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  victc^y  over  the  passions 
of  the  bishops,  and  of  uniting  them  on  terms  of  peace,  he  sought 
now  to  enter  at  least  into  negotiations  for  the  drawing  up  of  a 
common  confession  of  faith.  But  neither  would  the  Egyptian 
party  be  persuaded  to  engage  in  anything  of  this  kind.»  The 
Orientals  had  been  accused,  in  the  rumours  industriously  circu- 
lated against  them  by  their  opponents  at  Constantinople,  of  wish- 
ing to  deprive  Mary  of  the  honour  of  being  called  h^^xog.  The 
emperor  had  expressly  charged  the  Count  John  to  get  them  to 
declare  themselves  on  this  point.  Thus  they  were  led  to  draw 
up  a  confession  of  faith,  in  which,  after  distinguishing  with  pre- 
cision the  two  natures  in  Christ,  they  declared  that,  as  confession 
was  made  of  one  Son  of  God,  one  Lord,  and  one  Christ,  in  the 
sense  of  a  union  without  confusion  of  the  two  natures ;  so  too,  in 
the  same  sense,'  Mary  was  called  the  mother  of  God,  because 
Christ,  £rom  the  time  of  the  conception,  united  with  himself  the 
temple  he  had  assumed.^    This  confession  of  feuth  was  laid  before 

1  See  their  own  d^aration,  I.  e.  1594. 

>  Secuodom  bimo  iooonfiuue  unionis  inteUectain.  See  epistola  Johannis,  in  the 
Syuodioon  published  by  Lnpos  (see  above),  c.  17 ;  Lopus  opera,  T.  viL  f.  66, 

'  There  may,  indeed,  hare  been  some  grounds  for  the  assertion  of  the  Cyriflian 
synod  in  their  report  to  their  partisans  at  Constantinople,  that,  in  drawing  ap  this 
confession  of  fiuth,  there  was  schism  among  the  Orientals  themseWes,  as  all'  were  not 
satisfied  with  thia  retention  of  the  word  BtinmH.  That  this  was  a  correct  assertion  is 
evident  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Theodoret  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
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the  emperor  in  a  letter  which  the  Patriarch  John  wrote  him  in 
the  name  of  the  synod. 

But  as  the  Connt  John  now  saw  that  all  his  pains  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  peace  were  defeated  by  the  pride  and  passion  of  the 
CyriUian  party ;  as  he  was  accused  by  them  of  party  proceedings, 
and  of  despatching  false  reports  to  Constantinople,  he  finally 
caUed  upon  the  emperor  himself  to  send  for  deputies  from  both 
parties,  and  enter  personally  into  an  investigation  of  the  whole 
matter. 

*  This  proposal  was  adopted,  and  eight  bishops  from  each  of  the 
two  parties  were  summoned  as  deputies  to  Constantinople.  Soon 
after  their  departure  from  Ephesus,  Nestorius  received'  there  a 
letter  from  the  pretorian  prefect,  by  which  he  was  informed,  in 
answer  to  his  own  previous  letter  (see  above),  that  the  emperor 
had  given  all  the  orders  necessary  for  his  returning  back,  in  the 
most  convenient  and  desirable  maimer,  to  his  cloister.  In  this 
letter  there  appears  no  trace  of  an  unfriendly  feeUng  towards 
Nestorius.  The  prefect  concluded  by  saying,  that  with  his  wis- 
dom and  treasure  of  inward  goods,  he  stood  in  no  need  of  condo- 
lence. But  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen,  that  it  was  believed  impos- 
sible to  retain  him  any  longer  in  the  patriarchate  in  opposition 
to  the  hatred  and  the  power  of  that  party,  which  by  Cyrill's  in 
trigues  at  court,  had  been  formed  against  Nestorius  among  the 
nobles  and  among  the  monks  at  Constantinople.^  Nestorius, 
weaiy  of  these  harrassing  cares,  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  con- 
ceded permission,  and,  in  his  answer  to  the  prefect,  only  com- 
mended to  him  the  care  of  maintaining  pure  doctrine.  But  the 
contest,  which  was  no  longer  connected  barely  with  the  person  of 
Nestorius,  could  not  be  hushed  by  his  removal.     On  the  contrary, 

who  WM  pretent  at  Ephesus  during  these  proceediogs,  io  Lnpos,  1.  e.  94.  Atoo  to>e 
found  in  operib.  Theodoreti  ed.  Halens.  Iy.  p.  745.  This  zealous  advocate  of  ;the 
Syrian  ohnrch  doctrines  sees,  fai  the  oompUant  disposition  which  was  then  so  gene- 
rally manifcsted,  the  incipient  intrignes  of  a  party  who  were  ready  to  gire  up  the 
trnth ;  and  he  reminds  liis  friend  Theodoret  bow  strennoosly  he  then  resisted  these 
measnres.  Hemor  est  sanctitas  tna,  qnod  nee  nUo  pertnierim  eis  commnnicare  con- 
silio,  de  epistola,  qn»  apnd  Ephesum  &cta  est  .  .  .  toz  h»o  (theotocos)  ad  pro- 
ditionem  et  calaroniam  illias,  qoi  rectam  fidem  docebat  {Nesiorii)  inserta  est. 

*  The  welUinformed  bishop,  Ibas  of  Edessa,  writes  on  tliis  subject  in  his  letter  to 
Maris :  Nitt^ih  U  ivajK  \/u0uv  9m^  rnt  wiXim  »mi  rih  fuymXm  rm  itrm  •»  m»rf  iiu$ 

i99€r^i^^  9&M  4^v»^.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Nestorius  still  had  a  large  party  in 
his  fisvour  in  the  church,  as  appears  from  the  later  events. 
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the  rupture  became  now  more  decidedly  expressed,  when,  on  the 
removal  of  Nestorius,  Memnon  and  Cyxill  were  again  restored  to 
their  offices. 

It  soon  became  manifest,  that  the  feeble  emperor  meant  to  act 
impartially,  but  was  ever  hurried  along  from  one  step  to  another 
by  the  Cyrillian  party,  which  exerted  its  influence  through  the 
monks,  the  clergy,  and  the  courtiers.  When  the  deputies  of  the 
two  parties  arrived  at  Chalcedon,  they  were  directed  to  remain 
there,  and  not  to  come  to  Constantinople,  because  apprehensions 
were  entertained  of  a  movement  among  the  monks.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  the  deputies  of  the  other  party  obtained  leave 
to  visit  Constantinople ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  this  liberty  was 
withheld  from  the  Oriental  delegates.  The  Bishop  of  Chalcedon 
stood  in  alliance  with  the  Cyrillian  party ;  and  to  its  deputies  he 
gave  up  all  the  churches  which  they  desired  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  worship  in  them.  But  the  Orientals  were  excluded  from 
the  churches;  yet  they  managed  to  procure  a  suitable  room, 
where  Theodoret  preached  before  a  large  audience.^  The  favour- 
able reception  they  met  with  from  the  people  excited  to  a  still 
higher  degree  the  jealousy  of  the  ferocious  monks,  by  whom  the 
Orientals  and  their  attendants  were  attacked  with  stones,  several 
of  them  not  escaping  without  wounds,'  The  emperor,  at  an  audi- 
ence which  he  gave  them  at  the  villa  of  Rufianus,  reproached 
them  with  having  excited  these  disturbances  by  their  church  as- 
semblies. They  now  petitioned  the  emperor  to  allow  them  the 
same  justice  which  the  Count  John  had  shown  at  Ephesus,  and  to 
forbid  the  bishops  of  both  parties  from  holding  divine  worship, 
until  they  could  come  to  some  mutual  agreement.  To  this  the 
weak  emperor  replied :  "  I  cannot  command  the  bis/iops,^*  "  Well, 
then,*'  rejoined  the  bishops,  **  pray  do  not  command  us." 

They  found,  as  they  declared  in  their  letter  written  from  Chal- 
cedon, the  higher  magistrates  all  committed  in  favour  of  the  creed 
of  Cyrill,  having  been  corrupted  either  by  his  gold  or  by  his  flat- 
teries.    Pulcheria  also  may  have  succeeded  by  this  time  in  ren- 


^  See  the  letter  of  Theodoret  to  Alexander,  Brahop  of  Hierapolis.  Theodoret.  I.  c. 
ir.  1668. 

'  In  the  second  report  to  the  emperor,  tbey  name  as  their  assailants,  servos  mona- 
chorom  habitu  indutos ;  i.  e.,  perhaps  not  slaTCS  disgnised  as  monks,  bnt  such  as  liad 
once  been  slaves,  but  had  become  monks. 
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deling  her  brother  thoroughly  hostile  to  the  man  toi^ards  whom 
he  had  before  been  so  favoarably  disposed;  so  that^  when  the 
subject  of  his  restoration  was  pressed  at  the  emperor's  privy 
council^  the  very  suggestion  of  such  a  measure  appeared  like  high 
treason.*  The  emperor  himself  said  :  "  Let  no  one  speak  to  me 
of  him :  I  have  had  enough  of  him  already."  *  But  the  Oriental 
synod  at  Ephesus  had  the  courage  to  write  to  the  emperor,  that, 
although  Nestorius  might  a  thousand  times  flee  from  the  turmoils 
of  stiife,  and  prefer  the  life  of  a  private  man ;  yet  in  order  that 
the  faith  might  receive  no  detriment,  it  was  no  whit  the  less  ne- 
cessary that  the  illegal  sentence  of  deposition  passed  upon  him 
by  the  party  who  would  introduce  Cyrill's  heretical  anathemas, 
should  be  annulled.  As  the  Oriental  deputies,  after  five  pre- 
tended audiences,  saw  doubtless  that  their  longer  residence  near 
the  court  would  be  to  no  purpose,  they  petitioned  the  emperor, 
that  at  least,  if  an  impartial  investigation  was  not  to  be  had,  they 
might  themselves  be  suffered  to  depart  from  Chalcedon,  and  the 
other  bishops  from  Ephesus.  This  the  emperor  granted,  but  by 
a  decision  which,  to  the  Orientals,  could  not  appear  otherwise  than 
as  an  act  of  unjust  and  arbitrary  will.  The  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion pronounced  on  Nestorius  was  suffered  to  remain  valid ;  but 
Cyrill — who  in  the  mean  time  had  been  allowed  to  visit  Constan- 
tinople, where  his  influence  was  nnboimded — and  Memnon,  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  dioceses.  "Thus  the  Egyptian," 
said  the  Orientals,  writing  from  Chalcedon,  "  will  have  it  in  his 
power  to  corrupt  every  one  with  his  gifts,  so  as  to  return,  after 
having  done  numberless  wrongs,  to  his  episcopal  seat,  while  that 
innocent  man  can  scarcely  md^e  good  his  escape  to  his  cloister." 
Yet  the  hatred  to  Nestorius,  and  the  power  of  Cyrill's  party,  to 
which  the  emperor  himself  succumbed,  seems  to  have  had  far  more 
influence  upon  him  than  any  preference  for  the  Egyptian  system 
of  doctrines.  It  continued  still  to  be  his  wish  that  the  two  par- 
ties might  be  brought  to  an  agreement  on  the  disputed  points  of 
doctrine,  and  that  in  this  way  peace  might  once  more  be  restored 
to  the  church.  In  announcing  to  the  Cyrillian  party  at  Ephesus 
that  they  were  discharged  from  the  council,  he  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand that  if  peace  had  not  been  restored,  it  was  no  fault  of 

'    1  Defectionis  notabamur. 

s  De  hoc  mihi  nnUui  loquaior,  specimen  enim  semel  dediL    L.  o.  1568. 
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his ;  but  Gkxl  would  know  who  were  to  blame.  He  would  never 
be  induced  to  condemn  the  Orientals^  for  they  had  been  convicted 
in  his  hearing  of  no  guilt ;  as  none  had  been  willing  to  enter  with 
them  into  any  theological  investigation, — ^a  reproach  which  must 
have  been  meant  for  the  Cyrillian  party,  who  had  avoided  all  dis- 
cussion  with  the  others. 

The  negotiations  set  on  foot  by  the  tribune  and  notary  Aristo- 
laos,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  seemed  at  first  to  be  beset 
with  many  difficulties,  as  the  demands  of  the  two  parties  were  so 
directly  opposed  to  each  other.  The  Orientals  required  from  Cyrill 
a  condemnation  of  his  anathemas;  but  Cyrill  refused  to  give 
them  up.  On  the  other  hand,  he  persisted  in  requiring  that  the 
Orientals  should  approve  the  condemnatory  sentence  pronounced 
on  the  person  and  on  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  and  should  con- 
sent to  the  ordination  of  the  new  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

But  much  as  Nestorius  was  disliked  at  the  imperial  court,  and 
firmly  as  all  were  resolved  that  he  should  not  again  be  allowed 
to  be  patriarch,  yet  there  was  little  disposition  to  support  Cyrill 
in  his  quan*el  with  the  Syrian  doctrines.  On  the  contrary,  the 
dogmatic  stifihess  of  Cyrill  was  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  con- 
tinued divisions  in  the  church,  and  men  were  well  inclined  to  de- 
mand that  he  should  sacrifice  his  anathemas  in  order  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  church.  Cyrill  was  obliged  to  res<Ht  to  many  of 
his  wonted  arts,  to  summon  to  his  aid  all  the  influence  of  Pul- 
cheria,  of  the  chamberlains,  and  court  ladies  in  his  alliance,  as 
well  as  of  the  abbots  at  Constantinople ;  he  was  obliged  to  cause 
large  sums  of  money  to  be  distributed  at  court,  funds  which  he 
found  it  impossible  to  collect  without  burdening  his  churches  with 
debt,  in  order  to  gain  over  the  hostilely-disposed  nobles,  and  to 
reanimate  the  zeal  of  others  for  his  party  ;^  and  yet,  with  all 
these  intrigues,  he  could  not  succeed  in  inducing  an  individual  to 


1  CyrilTs  method  of  proceeding  in  snch  cases  is,  for  the  most  part,  disclosed  hy  the 
letter  of  his  archdeacon  and  syncel],  Epiphanios,  of  which  letter  we  have  spoken  be- 
fore, and  for  the  preservation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Synodicon,  so  often 
mentioned,  c.  203.  Theodoret  T.  t.  ep.  173.  This  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Patriarch 
Maximianos  of  Constantinople.  It  is  here  said,  Cyrill  had  written  to  Pulcheria,  to 
several  cubicularioe  and  oubiealarias.  £t  directs  sunt  benedictiones  (tix^yJm,  pre- 
sents) snch  as  were  worthy  of  them.  An  attempt  was  made  to  gain  over  one  of  the 
chief  chamberlains,  Ciirysoretes,  who  was  hostilely  disposed,  by  sending  him  magni- 
ficent presents,  nt  tandem  desisteret  ab  oppug^atione  eoclesiie.    The  Patriarch  of 
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lend  him  any  hand  in  pressing  his  anathemas  upon  the  other 
party.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  adopt  towards 
them  a  milder  language,  which  could  not  be  honourably  meant 
on  his  part.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Patriarch  John  of  Antioch  was  not  dis- 
posed to  defend  any  longer  the  cause  of  Nestorius  against  the 
hatred  which  ever  continued  to  be  more  strongly  expressed  against 
him  at  the  court  at  Constantinople.  To  maintain  the  more  mo- 
derate Antiochian  system  of  faith,  t.^.,  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  distinction  of  the  two  natures  in  opposition  to  the  Egyptian 
Monophysitism,  was  the  point  of  greatest  interest  with  him. 
Cjrrill  now  doubtless  understood  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  purchase  the  acquiescence  of  the  Orientals  in  the  condemna- 
ticm  of  Nestorius,  and  their  consent  to  the  ordination  of  the  new 
Patriarch  Maximianus  at  Constantinople,  by  yielding  something 
on  his  own  side  in  articles  of  doctrine.     If  the  Orientals  could 


Constantinople  was  requested  to  entreat  Puleheria,  nt  iternm  ponat  animam  soam 
pro  Domino  Christo,  pnto  enim,  quod  nunc  non  satis  caret  pro  Cyrillo,  nt  et  omnes, 
qui  sunt  iu  palatio  regis.  The  patriarch  was  to  gire  them  whatever  their  aTarice  de- 
manded (so  I  would  restore  the  sense  according  to  a  probably  necessary  emendation 
of  the  Latin  text),  although  they  had  already  reodved  presents  enough  (et  quicquid 
«Tariti»  eorum  deest,  prsssta  lis,  quanquam  non  desint  et  ipsis  diversie  benedicUones), 
that  Puleheria  might  be  induced  to  write  emphatically  to  the  Patriarch  John,  that  no 
farther  mention  must  be  made  of  that  gfodless  man  (Nestorius).  Various  influential 
court  ladies  were  to  be  called  upon  to  co-operate  towards  the  same  end.  The  Abbot 
Dalmatius  (see  above)  must  protest  earnestly  before  the  emperor  and  the  chamber- 
lains, in  the  name  of  religion,  so  as  to  alarm  their  consciences.  Sanctissimum 
Dahnatinm  abbatem  roga,  at  et  imperatori  mandet,  terribili  eum  conjuratione  oon- 
stringens,  et  ut  cubicularios  omnes  constringat,  ne  illlus  memoria  ulterius  fiat.  It  is 
worUiy  of  notice,  that  even  the  Abbot  Eutyches,  whose  name  afterwards  became  so 
funous,  and  who,  it  would  appear,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  tools  of  the  Cyrillian 
party,  was  here  called  upon  to  act.  Appended  to  the  letter  there  was  a  list  of  persons 
to  whom  presents  had  been  sent  from  Alexandria,  that  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
might  see  how  much  the  Alexandrian  chorch  had  interested  itself  in  his  cause  (for  it 
was  only  in  case  the  sentence  of  deposition  against  Nestorius  continued  valid,  that  he 
could  retain  his  office),  in  so  much  that  the  clergy  at  Alexandria  mourned  over  the 
poverty  brought  by  these  troubles  upon  the  Alexandrian  church.  Neither  should  he, 
on  his  own  part,  be  sparing  of  the  property  of  his  church,  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of 
those  who  troubled  the  church  at  Alexandria.  The  patriarch  should,  without  delay, 
beseech  Puleheria  that  Lausius  might  be  made  lord  chamberlain,  so  that  the  power 
of  Chrysoretes  might  be  destroyed,  et  sic  dogma  nostrum  roboretur.  Such  were  the 
artiflces  of  episcopal  intrigue. 

1  L.  c.  Quicquid  videtur  reprehensible  esse,  selo  et  calore  circa  Dominum  nostrum 
Jesum  Christum,  qui  abnegatus  sit  a  Nestorio,  dictum  esse.  Or  that  the  anathemas 
eontained  a  doctrine  which  could  not  be  comprehended  by  every  one,  but  only  by  the 
more  practised.    See  ep.  98,  T.  v.  Theodoret 
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once  be  brought  practically  to  recognize  as  valid  the  judgment 
pronounced  by  the  council  of  Cyrill,  the  approbation  of  the  doc- 
trinal principles  on  which  this  judgment  was  based  would  easily 
follow,  and  by  degrees  everything  at  variance  with  the  Egyptian 
system  of  doctrine  might  be  declared  to  be  a  Nestorian  heresy. 
The  negotiations  of  a  certain  bishop,  Paul  of  Emesa,  who  came 
to  Alexandria  as  a  deputy  of  the  Orientals,  contributed  in  a  spe- 
cial manner  to  bring  about  an  agreement  which  had  been  prepared 
in  this  way ;  for  he  himself  took  particular  pains  to  farther  the 
matter,  as  he  was  very  solicitous  for  the  honour  of  being  the  au- 
thor of  peace,  and  for  this  reason  promised  more  than  he  was 
warranted  to  do  by  his  instructors.  Thus  Cyrill  was  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  expressly  recalling  his  anathemas ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  induced  to  subscribe  a  confession  of  faith 
laid  before  him  by  the  Bishop  Paulus,  which  was  in  no  respect 
different  from  that  which  had  been  set  forth  by  the  Patriarch 
John  at  the  council  of  Ephesus  in  the  name  of  the  Orientals, 
to  vindicate  their  orthodoxy  (see  above'),  by  which  the  title 
^'  mother  of  God"  was  applied  to  Maiy  in  the  sense  that  two  na- 
tures were  united  in  Christ,  while  each  still  remained  pure  and 
unmixed  in  its  individuality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Patriarch 
John  acquiesced  in  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  and  recognized 
the  ordination  which  had  been  consummated  by  the  Cjrrillian  party 
as  good  and  valid. 

This  compact,  struck  in  the  year  432,  which  was  a  mere  work 
of  policy,  and  not  the  result  of  any  reconciliation  of  doctrinal 
antagonisms  in  a  natural  and  harmonious  manner,  experienced  the 
usual  fate  of  such  outward  and  artificial  combinations.  In  con- 
cealing the  schism  which  still  continued  to  exist  within^  it  merely 
served  to  callfortli  new  divisions.  The  men  of  both  parties  who 
regarded  the  dogmatic  interest  as  of  greater  importance  than  the 
political,  were  dissatisfied  with  it.  Cyrill  was  accused  by  the 
zealots  of  his  own  party  of  betraying  those  doctrines  which  he 
had,  till  now,  opposed  to  Nestorianism.  And  not  without  rea- 
son ;  for  Nestorius  himself  would  doubtless  have  been  induced  to 
recognize  the  predicate  hSroxog  applied  to  Mary,  in  the  sense  of 
such  a  union  of  the  two  natures  as  was  denoted  in  the  confession 

>  Theodoret  has  been  named,  withont  an^  sufficient  reasons,  as  the  author  of  this 
confession. 
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which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  agreement.  Cyrill  was  able  to  de- 
fend himself  against  this  accusation^  only  by  alleging,  first,  that 
by  severiugy  as  he  had  already  done  before,  the  single  positions  of 
Nestorius  fix)m  their  connection  with  his  whole  system,  he  made 
an  entirely  different  thing  of  Nestorianism,  from  what  it  actually 
was ;  next,  that  he  had  artfiiUy  contrived  to  introduce  into  the 
distinction  theory  of  the  creed  which  he  had  subscribed,  a  sense 
remote  from  that  which  was  intended  by  its  authors.  What  was 
said,  for  example,  concerning  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures, 
he  explained  as  follows  :  that  it  held  good  only  of  the  distinction 
of  the  divine  and  human  predicates ;  both  of  which,  however, 
were  to  be  referred  to  the  one  incarnate  nature  of  the  Logos ;  so 
that,  in  abstracto,  two  natures  would  he,  indeed,  distinguished 
•  firom  each  other ;  but,  in  concreto,  only  one  nature  was  to  be  re- 
cognised.^ He  attributed  to  the  Antiochians,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  explain  himself  in  agreement  with  them,  a  doctrine 
directly  at  variance  with  their  entire  system,  that  the  one  Christ- 
consisted  of  two  natures  distinguishable  in  conception,  but  n6t  of 
two  natures  distinguishable  in  reality?  Cyrill  again,  in  order  to 
defend  himself  with  those  who  missed  here  the  exactness  of  doc- 
trinal expression,  alluded  to  the  great  difficulty  in  general  of  find- 
ing suitable  expressions  for  such  matters  in  hnman  language.^ 
But  thb  observation  must  have  prevented  him,  if  other  motives 
and  interests  had  not  been  at  work  at  that  time,  from  passing  so 
severe  a  judgment  on  the  expressions  of  Nestorius. 

The  same  C3rrill  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  during  the  negotia- 
tions with  Aristolaus  for  a  settlement  of  the  differences,  offered  in 
excuse  of  his  anathemas  which  were  to  be  censured  as  heretical, 
that  he  had  written  what  appeared  so  censurable,  only  from  a 
glowing  zeal  for  the  Christ  denied  by  Nestorius  (see  above).  If 
this  were  honestly  said,  if  it  was  not  a  mere  subterfuge  of  theo- 

*  Cyrill,  ep.  ad  Acadum.    'fit  In  ifnituf  itx*f'*>*i*  ^i^  /^»  fCrtK  iitSrBou  ^/ui*.    /uit<c 

)•  yi  Ti>»  ivMTir,  in  kfv^^yifMrH  n^k  W  *i(  i^#  hMr»f*Xif,  fjuttt  trtrrtUfUv  r^.v  «w  vUv 
kwX4fMrMif$mi,  BmvfUrrf  •£>•»•   ivrutfrn^rm  yk^  rm  t»;«>i  Mttf.      Wheu   he  adduces,  in 

proof  of  this,  the  worda  of  the  prayer,  Ephes.  W.  19,  he  shows  again  his  habit  of  con- 
fuundlng  what  properly  belongs  to  the  simple  preaching  of  the  gospel,  with  what  be- 
longs to  the  development  of  doctrinal  conceptions. 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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logical  chicanery,  yet  the  same  could  also  have  been  alleged  in 
this  reference  as  an  excuse  for  Nestorius.  What  to  Cyrill  ap- 
peared a  denial  of  Christ,  proceeded  on  the  part  of  Nestorius, 
and  on  the  principles  which  he  maintained,  only  from  a  well- 
meant  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Christ,  believing  as  he  did  that  the 
CyriHian  mode  of  expression  involved  a  denial  of  the  divine  im- 
mutability. 

A  still  greater  dissatisfaction  than  this  which  existed  among 
the  advocates  of  the  Egyptian  system  of  faith,  was  excited  by 
the  above-mentioned  agreement  among  the  zealous  adherents  of 
the  Antiochian  scheme  of  doctrine.  A  doctrinal  interest  which 
overvalued  the  importance  of  precise  dogmatic  conceptions,  was 
not  less  predominant  among  the  latter  than  among  the  Alexan- 
drians ;  and  the  interest  in  behalf  of  the  dogmatic  notions  had 
vastly  more  influence  with  many  of  them,  than  any  sympathy 
which  they  felt  in  the  case  of  their  friend  Nestorius  suifering 
under  the  oppression  of  despotic  will.  As  the  Alexandrians 
saw  everywhere  the  spectre  of  Photinianism,  so  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Antiochian  dogmatists  saw  everywhere  the  spectre  of 
Apollinarianism,  which  seemed  to  them  to  rise  up  again  in  the. 
system  of  Cyrill.  To  receive  back  Cyrill  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
church  appeared  to  them  as  frightful  an  enormity,  as  if  they 
should  receive  into  the  same  fellowship  ApoUinaris  himself.*  Alex- 
ander of  Hierapolis  thought  it  intolerable,  that  a  monk,  whose 
life  he  himself  must  confess  was  in  accordance  with  the  gospel, 
should  be  named  in  the  prayer  at  the  altar  as  one  remaining  in 


1  We  have  a  graphic  illustration  of  this  in  a  dream,  which  the  Bishop  Andreas  of 
Samosata,  who  also  was,  in  the  outset,  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Cyrillian  treaty  of 
agreement,  relates  concerning  himself.  He  dreamed  that,  in  an  assembly  of  other 
bishops,  his  friend,  the  Bishop  Alexander  of  Hierapolis,  told  him  that  the  heretic 
ApoUinaris  was  still  living.  Andreas,  in  astonishment,  asked  him  several  times  whether 
tills  was  really  so,  and  Alexander  assured  him  that  it  was.  All  at  once  they  entered 
a  house,  where  ApoUinaris,  now  extremely  aged,  lay  upon  a  bed.  And  as  they  were 
about  taking  their  seats  by  the  bedside,  he  arose  and  distributed  the  elements  of  the 
supper.  The  Patriarch  John  lay  in  the  bed,  and  received  the  elements  from  his  hand, 
and  then  next  Alexander  himself.  But  Andreas  of  Samosata  said  indignantly  to  him- 
self: **  What  accommodation  to  circumstances  is  this  ?  it  is  a  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  is  trifling  with  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord."  With  these  words  he  awoke, 
and  gave  earnest  expression  to  the  wish  that  this  dream  might  not  after  all  prove 
true — in  other  words,  that  ApoUinaris  of  Alexandria,  who  had  re-appeared,  so  to 
speak,  in  Cyrill,  might  not  bring  over  all  to  his  own  views.    Ep.  48, 1.  c.  706. 
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the  communion  of  the  church  ;  and  he  gave  himself  no  rest,  as 
he  infonns  us,  until  this  practice  was  abolished.' 

Among  those  who  in  the  Syrian  church  disapproved  of  this 
coalition,  there  was  still  manifested,  however,  a  difference  of 
judgment,  according  as  they  were  disposed  generally  by  natural 
temperament  either  to  moderation  or  to  extravagant  zeal ;  and 
according  as  they  had  seized  the  system  '  of  doctrine  taught  by 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  in  a  more  stern  and  exclusive,  or  in  a 
more  mild  and  tolerant  manner.  The  former,  such  as  Theodoret 
and  Andreas  of  Samosata,  were,  it  is  true,  satisfied,  on  the  whole, 
with  the  doctrinal  explanations  of  Cyrill.  They  doubtless  re- 
joiced, too,  and  saw  in  it  the  governing  hand  of  divine  grace, 
that  Cyrill  had  been  constrained  to  distinguish  two  natures  in 
Christ,  and  to  acknowledge  that  his  sufferings  belonged  to  the 
flesh,  and  that  the  Deity  was  exalted  above  suffering.'  Although 
it  may  unquestionably  be  gathered  from  the  whole  process  of  the 
matter,  as  we  have  described  it,  that  ip  this  case,  where  every 
thing  proceeded  solely  on  grounds  of  impure  worldly  policy,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  such  joy,  and  for  such  praise  of  the  divine 
providence,  since  the  supposition  last  named,  that  the  Deity  was 
capable  of  suffering,  had  indeed  never- once  entered  Cyrill's 
thoughts,  and  the  former  distinction  was  in  fact  merely  an  out- 
ward accommodation  in  terms,  which  Cyrill  employed  in  a  diffe- 
rent sense  from  that  which  was  intended  by  his  opponents. 

But  neither  in  the  sentence  of  deposition  passed  on  Nestorius, 
nor  in  the  condemnation  of  his  doctrines,  did  they  believe  they 
could  acquiesce  with  a  good  conscience.  "  So  vaguely  to  con- 
demn the  doctrine  of  Nestorius,"  said  Theodoret,  "  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  to  condemn  the  doctrine  of  piety."*  The 
Patriarch  John  had,  it  is  true,  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor,  in 
which  he  declared  his  consent  to  the  agreement,  no  doubt  pur- 
posely expressed  himself  in  such  a  way  as  that  he  could  refer  the 
condemnation,  not  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  but  only  to 
that  which  be  had  i^xx^t  foreign  from  the  apostolic  doctrine;^ — in 

>  L.  c.  ep.  145,  p.  823. 

>Zrheodoret.  ep.  73»  1.  c.  Natoraram  difrerentlam  olara  prsedicant  Tooe,  et  pas- 
aiones  cami  ooaptantes,  impassibilem  divinatn  conflrmant  esse  nataram. 

*  Ep.  50.  Qaod  indeterminate  anathematizare  Nestorii  doctrinam,  idem  sit,  qnod 
anathematizare  pietatem. 

<  QoAconqae  ab  eo  aliene  ac  peregrine  dicta  sunt  contra  apostolicam  doctrinain. 
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which  sense  one  might  indeed  unhesitatingly  subscribe  the  con- 
demnation of  every  human  doctrine.  But  this  very  indefiniteness 
in  a  dogmatic  explanation  appeared  to  the  more  rigid  among  the 
Orientals  as  a  dishonourable  subterfuge  ;^  and  they  could  the 
less  be  satisfied  with  it,  because  they  were  well  aware  in  what 
sense  Cyrill  interpreted  what  had  been  left  undetermined.  On 
the  other  hand,  Theodoret  offered  to  subscribe  any  form  of  con- 
demnation, by  which  men  might  be  distinctly  placed  on  their 
gaard  against  the  charges  commonly  brought  against  the  Antio- 
chian  systenj  of  doctrine^— a  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
those  who  divided  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  into  two  Sons,  and 
those  who  denied  his  divinity.* 

But  the  acquiescence  in  the  sentence  of  deposition  on  Nesto- 
rius  appeared  to  them  to  be  an  unjustifiable  wrong.  It  seemed 
to  them  a  contradiction  to  pardon  the  man  who  had  been  con- 
stantly sowing  discord,  and  who  had  at  last,  with  difficulty,  been 
brought  to  assent  to  the  prthodox  confession,  but  to  sacrifice  him 
who,  irom  his  youth  up,  had  taught  the  same  right  doctrine. 
They  declared  that  they  could  consent  to  the  unjust  and  wicked 
sentence  of  the  holy  bishop,  neither  with  hand,  tongue,  nor  heart.' 
These  declarations  of  Theodoret  had,  however,  been  so  construed, 
as  if  he  had  proved  linfaithful  to  the  conviction  earlier  expressed 
by  him ;  as  though  he  had  yielded  through  the  fear  of  man,  and 
to  preserve  his  bishopric,  and  for  this  reason  had  acknowledged 
the  formula  subscribed  by  Cyrill  to  be  satisfactory.  This  suspi- 
cion against  Theodoret  having  been  excited  by  some  persons  in 
the  mind  of  Nestorius  himself,  the  former  wrote  him  a  letter  in 
defence  of  his  conduct.*  "  Very  gladly,"  he  said,  "  would  he  lay 
down  an  office  which  he  found  burdened  with  so  many  cares,  and 
make  his  retreat  to  the  cloister.     Nestorius,  therefore,  ought  not 

His  words  in  the  letter  to  the  emperor,  and  the 'commentary  of  Theodoret,  ep.  128, 
Anathematismus  non  indefinite,  sed  cum  quadam  determinatione  positus,  modicam 
qnandam  pra^bet  consolationem. 

I  See  the  letter  of  the  Orientals  to  the  Roman  bishop  Sixtus,  in  the  Synodicon, 
published  by  Lupus,  c.  117.  They  say  of  the  Patriarch  John :  Sic  et  accusatione  ao 
demonstratione  defecit,  ut  nee  diceret,  illam  sive  illam  anaihematizo  sententiam,  sed 
ait :  quidquid  ab  eo  impie  dictum  est.  Dum  certe  apertc  dicere  debuisset,  ut  ab  eo 
Bonsu  quisque  cautior  redderetur. 

«  Ep.  60,  p.  708. 

I  K\}.  50. 

♦  Ep.  102. 
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to  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded  that,  from  love  to  his  bbhopric, 
be  had  received  with  his  eye  shut  the  letter  of  Cyrill  as  in 
correspondence  with  the  true  faith.  He  could  not  say  otherwise, 
consistently  with  the  truth,  than  that  he  had  not  found  anything 
in  it  which  was  heretical :  although  he,  no  less  than  others,  de- 
tested, in  the  author  of  that  letter,  the  disturber  of  the  general 
peace.  And  he  hoped  and  trusted  that,  on  this  score,  no  punish- 
ment awaited  him  at  the  day  of  judgment,  since  the  just  Judge 
looked  upon  the  heart."  "But  to  the  measures,"  he  added, 
"  which  unrighteously  and  wickedly  have  been  set  on  foot  against 
you,  I  will  not  be  induced  to  give  my  consent,  even  though  they 
should  cut  oflF  both  my  hands ;  for  I  hope  that  the  divine  grace 
will  aid  me,  and  strengthen  the  weakness  of  my  soul." 

But  the  zealots  of  this  party,  such  as  Alexander  of  Hierapolis, 
and  Meletius  of  Mopsuestia,  were  not  satisfied  that  even  so  much 
should  be  yielded  as  had  already  been  done.  They  still  persisted 
in  demanding  of  Cyrill  an  express  revocation  of  his  anathemas. 
They  could  see  nothing  in  Cyrill's  letter,  but  his  own  erroneous 
doctrine  artfully  concealed.  And  when  the  above  cited  letter, 
in  which  he  had  vindicated  himself  to  his  friends  against  the 
reproach  of  denying  his  previous  convictions  came  to  their  know- 
ledge, sufficient  proof  was  unquestionably  furnished  them  to  turn 
to  shame  the  triumph  of  the  Patriarch  John  over  the  conversion 
of  Cyrill.^  As  they  had  already,  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  de- 
clared against  the  unconditional  application  of  the  predicate  6i6' 
roxoi  to  Mary,  so,  too,  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  new  appli- 
cation of  the  term  according  to  the  articles  of  agreement  there 
drawn  up.  The  Bishop  Alexander,  in  declaring  his  dissent,  pro- 
ceeded on  the  ground  of  a  distinction  between  the  homoletic  and 
the  strictly  dogmatical  use  of  language,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  as  constituting  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Syrian  church-teachers.  "  We  cannot  complain,"*  he  writes, "  of 
those  preachers  who,  in  their  festival  discourses,  may  have  im- 
prudently called  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  or  the  Jews,  God's 
murderers,  and  the  like,  which  may  have  been  said  by  orthodox 
men  in  an  unsuspicious  manner ;  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was 
in  nowise  their  intention  thereby  to  define  doctrines.    But  it  was 

*  See  the  letters  of  Meletus,  ep.  76  and  ep.  131. 

»  Ep.  78. 
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quite  otherwise  with  a  strict  form  of  dogmatic  expression,  and 
especially  after  CyriU,  in  his  anathemas,  had  expressed  the  erro- 
neous doctrine  which  served  to  give  currency  to  this  predicate, 
and  by  the  same  document  had  spread  it  far  and  wide."  These 
bishops,  for  the  reasons  just  stated,  not  only  rejected  the  agree- 
ment concluded  upon,  and  not  only  continued  therefore  to  consider 
Cyrill  as  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  but  they 
also  excommunicated  those  who  had  received  that  agreement. 
A  whole  synod,  in  Cilicia  Secunda,  passed  a  decree  of  this  sort ; 
the  members  declaring  they  were  ready  to  suffer  anything  rather 
than  enter  into  fellowship  with  error,  or  with  the  teachers  of 
error.  The  Patriarch  John  might  doubtless  have  been  able,  by 
moderate  conduct,  to  gain  over  the  more  mildly  disposed  among 
the  Orientals,  if  he  had  refrained  from  urging  upon  them  an  ac- 
quiescence in  the  sentence  which  deposed  Nestorius, — the  course 
actually  pursued  afterwards ;  but,  by  the  vehemence  with  which 
he  conducted  himself  towards  all  opponents,  he  alienated  from 
hijn  even  this  more  moderate  class. 

The  Patriarch  John  took  occasion,  from  these  disputes,  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  many  encroachments  on  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  foreign  dioceses ;  he  furthered  the  promotion  of  un- 
worthy men,  disposed  to  serve  him  as  his  instruments,  to  episcopal 
stations  which  he  had  no  authority  to  fill.  Thus  he  made  himself 
hated,  and  thus  it  was  his  own  fault  that  the  party  of  his  oppo- 
nents augmented,  and  the  worthiest  bishops  of  Syria  withdrew 
from  all  fellowship  with  him.  A  schism  followed,  not  only  in  the 
Antiochian  church  diocese,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  Eastern 
church,  which  were  subject  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
The  discontented  from  all  quarters  attached  themselves  to  the 
opposition  party  of  Eastern  Asia ;  and  thus  was  formed  an  asso- 
ciation of  bishops  who  stood  opposed  to  the  three  patriarchs  of 
the  East.  To  the  same  circle  belonged  the  bishops  of  that  por- 
tion of  Syria  which  touches  on  the  Euphrates,  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Cilicia,  of  Cappadocia  Secunda,  of  Bithynia,  Thessaly, 
and  Moesia.' 

Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  of  the  Cyrillian  party, 
the  memory  of  Nestorius  hadnot  been  wholly  effaced  fromtheminds 

^  See  the  letter  written  in  the  name  of  these  schismatio  bisliops  to  the  Roman  bishop 
Siztos  ii.,  in  Lapas,  I.  c.  c.  117. 
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of  his  devoted  community  at  Constantinople.  This  became  evident 
after  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Maximianas  in  433.     In  many 
parts  of  the  city,  vast  multitudes  assembled,  and  with  loud  shouts 
demanded  Nestorius  again  for  their  bishop ;  threatening,  unless 
he  were  restored  to  them,  to  set  fire  to  the  patriarchal  church.* 
Yet  such  movements  in  favour  of  a  man  once  hated  by  the  domi- 
nant court  party  could  do  him  no  service,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
only  tended  to  excite  still  more  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  who 
grudged  him  such  love  of  the  people.     In  the  manner  in  which 
the  vacant  patriarchate  was  once  more  filled,  appeared  the  in- 
fluence of  the  party  opposed  to  Nestorius :  for  that  very  Proclus 
who  had  first  stood  forth  as  his  opponent  (see  above)  was^  named 
patriarch ;  and  this  man  leagued  himself  with  Cyrill  and  Johp  of 
Antioch,  to  enforce  everywhere  the  recognition  of  the  agreement 
struck  between  the  church  of  Eastern  Asia  and  that  of  Egypt, 
which  had  been  made  the  basis  of  the  peace  of  the  church.    The 
Patriarch  John,  who  by  this  alliance  obtained  great  power,  re- 
sorted at  first  to  means  of  benevolence,  to  presents  and  pecuniary 
aid,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  over  the  poor  churches  of  Syria, 
which  were  burdened  with  debts ;'  and  next,  where  he  could  not 
accomplish  bis  ends  in  this  way,  he  tried  to  intimidate  by  threats. 
All  being  to  no  purpose,  he  exerted  himself  to  procure  an  im- 
perial edict  against  the  obstinate  bishops.     Already  he  had  con- 
trived, by  bribing  the  quaestor  Domitian,  to  obtain  such  a  decree ; 
but  those  bishops  whom  it  was  wished  to  expel,  stood  so  high  in 
the  esteem  of  their  communities,  that  the  execution  of  such  mea- 
sures against  them  might  draw  after  it  very  disastrous  conse- 
quences.    The  pretorian  prefect  Taurus  represented  to  the  em- 
peror, that  the  cities  would  be  ruined,  and  that  the  empire,  other- 
wise (by  the  bad  management  of  its  resources)  growing  impove- 
rished every  day,  would  here  also  lose  one  source  of  its  revenues; 
and  the  execution  of  the  imperial  ordinance  was  therefore  put  off 
for  the  present.   .The  quaestor  who  had  obtained  this  ordinance 
for  the  patriarchs,  in  the  meantime  resorted  to  a  trick,  in  order 

»  Procli  Synodica,  1.  c.  805. 

*  As  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  the  Bishop  Alexander  of  Hierapolis,  ep. 
143:  Nod  habemus  peoonias  et  munera  et  naves  pienas  oueribus,  qusB  mittamus. 

.    .    .    Iliis  armator  multitodo  contra  yeritatem. 

Fatonis  ex  hoc  eversiones  nrbiam, — qaod  qtuJis  est  Thraeia,  talis  et  Cilicia  erit» 
qiue  psne  sola  remansit  ad  tributa  solvenda,  ep.  10$,  I.  c. 
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to  induce  the  Syrian  bishops  to  yield.  He  informed  them  that 
this  ordinance  was  signed  by  the  emperor,  and  was  to  be  pub- 
lished, bnt  that  he  had  for  awhile  withheld  its  publication,  in 
order  to  see  whether  they  might  not  be  induced  to  compliance  by 
arguments,  before  it  should  be  necessary  to  resort  to  extreme 
measures,^  At  length  the  imfperial  decree  against  the  disturbers 
of  the  peace  and  the  corrupters  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  who  em- 
ployed religion  as  a  pretext, — by  whom,  however,  could  be  meant 
no  others  than  those  Syrian  bishops  who  were  opposed  to  the 
articles  of  agreement, — was  actually  published ;  and  men  who 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  without  mingling  like  others  in  the  im- 
pure worldly  business  of  those  times,  had  consecrated  all  their 
labours,  without  earthly  splendour  and  enjoyment,  solely  to  their 
spiritual  office,  were  now  to  be  forcibly  separated  from- the  com- 
munities in  which  they  were  cordially  loved  and  respected,  because 
the  arbitrary  will  of  a  few  individuals  found  it  possible  through 
the  court  to  rule  over  the  church.^ 

When  these  threatening  commands  were  made  known  to  the 
Bishop  Theodoret,  he  was  at  first  resolved  to  forsake  all,  and  re- 
tire to  the  cloister  in  which  he  had  received  his  spiritual  educa- 
tion ;  but  the  pious  monks  of  his  community  urged  him  to  enter 
into  new  negotiations  with  the  Patriarch  John,  so  as  to  preserve 
his  church  without  detriment  to  his  conscience.  Theodoret  fore- 
saw that,  if  he  declined  to  obey  the  emperor's  decree,  he  would 
be  forced  away  from  the-  community,  where  his  labours  were 
blessed,  and  some  unworthy  person  would  be  substituted  in  his 
place.  He  considered  it  therefore  to  be  his  duty,  so  far  as  he 
could  so  do  without  denying  his  own  convictions  and  without  de- 
triment to  his  conscience,  to  yield,  in  order  to  subserve  a  higher 
interest  of  the  church;  and  as  the  Patriarch  John  released  him 
from  giving  in  his  acquiescence  in  the  judgment  pronounced  on 
Nestorius,  and  as  he  himself  had  already  testified  his  satisfaction 

» 

1  See  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  Helladius  of  Tarsus,  ep.  106. 

3  In  the  letter  which  the  magister  niilitum  orieiitis  sent  to  all  the  bishops  concerned, 
in  order  to  the  carrying  into  execution  of  the  emperor's  command,  it  was  said :  Ne- 
cesse  est,  ut  aut  communices  Joanni  episcopo  cathoHcse  ecclesite,  ut  ablatis  con  ten- 
tionibus  sancta  ecclesia,  quiete  fruatur  ac  pace,  quam  peperit  (which  John  introduced 
by  means  of  his  articles  of  agreement)  ant  contendens,  formam  divinitus  dutam  (the 
penalty  deAned  in  the  imperial  tacra)  subire  cogaris.  Privaberis  enim  urbe,  priva- 
berib  et  ecclesia  si  meliori  sorte  obedire  et  assentiri  nolucris. 
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with  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  articles  of  agreement,  he  could  at 
presQut  with  a  good  conscience  comply  with  the  prescribed  con- 
ditions.^    The  Patriarch  John  now  endeavoured,  through  Theo- 
doret's  mediation,^  to  gain  over  also  the  other  Syrian  bishops ; 
and  Theodoret  himself  was  moved,  by  his  zeal  for  the  best  good 
of  the  church,  and  his  friendship  for  his  old  colleagues  involved 
in  this  controversy,  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  bring  about 
a  general  reconciliation  and  union.     He  urged  his  old  friends 
with  the  most  pressing  arguments,  and  among  others  wrote  thus 
to  the  Bishop  Helladius  of  Tarsus  :^  "  He  assuredly  ought  not 
without  good  cause  to  expose  the  flock  entrusted  to  him  to 
destruction :  the  purity  of  doctrine  had  certainly  been  secured  : 
to  participate  in  wrong-doing  was  a  thing  to  which  they  were 
forced  by  no  one.     The  righteous  Judge  would  not  punish  them 
for  the  injustice  of  others.     It-  was  high  time  to  put  an  end  to 
disputes,  and  to  unite  the  churches  once  more  together.'*     But 
in  vain  were  all  these  representations  and  entreaties  to  the  three 
men,  distinguished  for  their  firmness  of  character,  Meletius  of 
Mopsuestia,  Alexander  of  Hierapolis,  and  Helladius  of  Tarsus — 
men  whose  souls,  strong  in  fsiith,  and  superior  to  all  human  fear 
in  resisting  the  despotic  caprice  which  would  subject  everything 
to  itself,  deserve  respect,  notwithstanding  their  narrow  dogmatic 
zeal.     They  were  firmly  resolved  not  to  grant  Cyrill  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  church,  under  any  other  condition  than  that  he  should 
revoke  the  system  of  doctrine  expressed  in  his  anathemas,  and 
acknowledge  Nestorius  as  a  catholic  bishop.     AU  other  yielding 
was  the  same  in  their  eyes  as  to  purchase  the  peace  of  the  church 
with  the  denial  of  the  truth  and  the  approbation  of  injustice. 
They  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  remain  faithful,  under  all  trials, 
to  the  pastoral  calling  which  had  been  entrusted  to  them ;  but 
they  believed  themselves  justified  also  to  give  up  their  ailthority 
to  govern,  in  order  to  remain  true  to  their  convictions.     They 
were  men  who  had  for  a  long  series  of  years  administered  their 
office  in  so  disinterested  a  spirit,  that,  when  obliged  to  relinquish 
their  posts,  and  to  leave  their  flocks,  they  could  take  nothing 
with  them  for  their  journey  and  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  but 

'  See  ep.  126.    TheoJorct.  I.  c,  together  with  other  letters  of  his  in  that  collection. 
»  See  ep.  103. 
»  Ep.  las. 
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had  to  depend  entirely  on  the  charity  of  their  friends.^  The 
Bishop  Alexander  answered  his  friend  Theodoret  after  his  re- 
peated remonstrances:  "I  solemnly  adjure  yon  by  the  most  Holy 
Trinity  to  press  me  no  longer ;  for  my  hope  is  in  the  Crucified. 
I  am  ahready  waiting  for  those  who  are  to  drive  me  from  my 
place  with  so  great  joy,  that,  had  I  any  other  gold  besides  the 
utensils  of  the  church,  I  would  give  them  for  that  a  larger  present 
than  for  any  joyful  tidings  they  could  bring  me.  Give  yourself 
no  further  trouble,  therefore,  but  only  pray  for  me." 

As  Theodoret  could  effect  nothing  in  this  way,  he  at  length 
betook  himself  to  a  man,  in  defence  of  whose  innocence  those 
common  friends  were  in  truth  particularly  zealous,  the  injured 
Nestorius;  and  besought  him,  that  he  would  himself  represent  to 
the  Bishop  Alexander  how  sorely  he  failed  against  the  law  of 
love,  in  having  respect  solely  to  what  concerned  himself,  not  to 
what  was  for  the  advantage  of  many  others ;  that  he  ought  not 
to  hesitate,  if  it  were  necessary,  even  to  commit  a  trifling  sin,  in 
order  to  save  many  from  sin,  and  lead  them  to  salvation.^  Oa 
the  one  side,  we  see  here,  in  the  man  of  moderation,  the  subjec- 
tive caprice  of  his  system  of  morals,  justifying  the  means  by  the 
end, — a  thing  which  we  frequently  remark  among  the  Orientals; 
on  the  other,  we  see  in  the  zealot  the  ethical  severity  which  would 
not  acknowledge  the  principle  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means. 
When  Theodoret  failed  in  this  way  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he 
begged  the  Patriarch  John,  in  the  most  touching  appeal,  that  he 
would  not  allow  force  to  be  employed  against  the  venerable  man. 
"Time,"  he  said,  "would  soon  make  him  more  pliant;  and  even 
if  this  should  not  be  the  case,  yet  it  could  do  no  harm ;  for  his 
doctrine  accorded  with  the  faith  of  the  church,  and  he  would  move 
on  quietly  in  his  own  field  of  labour,  without  seeking  to  make  any 
disturbance.  The  Patriarch  John  would  make  himself  extremely 
unpopular,  if  he  undertook  to  do  anything  against  the  venerable 
old  man,  of  whom  he  himself  had  once  said,  that  all  must  bear 
him;  while,  on  the  contrary,  by  pardoning  hjm,  he  would  secure 
the  esteem  and  love  of  all."^    But  these  representations  made  no 

*  As  the  Bishop  Alexander  writes,  ep.  147 :  Ex  his  quse  mihi  direxerunt  amici  habeo 
ad  animaliom  conduotionem. 

*  Ep.  148.    Pusillum  delinquat,  ot  a  multo  delicto  csBteros  liberet. 
«  Ep.  160. 
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impression  whatever  on  the  patriarch,  who  was  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  enforce  ecclesiastical  obedience,  and  to  restore  unity 
to  the  church.  The  pious  old  man  was  torn  from  his  devoted 
flock.  This  occasioned  a  universal  lamentation  throughout  the 
city ;  the  churches  were  closed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  dpen 
them  by  force.  Loud  complaints  and  reproaches  were  heard  from 
all  quarters  against  those  who  had  determined  to  deprive  his 
flock  of  their  old  spiritual  father.  Young  and  old,  women  and 
men,  united  in  petitioning  the  imperial  governor  of  the  province 
of  Eastern  Asia,  the  Comes  Orientis,  and  the  Patriarch  John,  to 
allow  their  old  bishop  to  end  his  few  remaining  days  quietly  in 
the  midst  of  them :  without  him  they  could  not  live.^  The  Patri- 
arch John,  however,  was  not  to  be  softened  by  such  representa- 
tions. He  answered  the  church  at  Heirapolis  in  a  cold  and 
haughty  official  tone,  assuring  them  that  their  bbhop  must  attri- 
bute all  that  he  suffered  only  to  his  own  stubborn  self-will ;  and 
he  represented  it  as  a  great  crime  in  him,  that  he  refused  to  enter 
into  any  negotiations  with  those  men  (the  bishops)  by  whose 
prayers  the  world  is  saved.*  Yet  he  added,  that  if  Alexander 
would  desist  from  his  wonted  pride,  and  reform,  he  would  joyfully 
send  him  back  to  them  again. 

A  similar  fate  befell  the  Bishop  Meletius  of  Mopsuestia.  The 
Comes  Titus  had  urged  him  likewise  voluntarily  to  submit  to  the 
imperial  ordinance ;  he  opposed  to  him  the  common  argument  of 
the  entire  Christian  world, — the  usual  argument  of  the  party  in 
power.  As  it  was  God's  will  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  it  was 
not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  judgment  of  an  individual  should 
stand  against  the  common  consent  of  all.  To  this  Meletius  gave 
him  a  becoming  reply :  "  He  was  right,"  he  wrote  to  him,  "  in 
what  he  said  concerning  the  divine  will ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
human  will  did  not  always  accord  with  the  divine  :  for  God  had 
allowed  men,  endowed  with  a  rational  soul,  to  be  masters  of  their 
own  will.  And  hence  it  had  often  happened,  as  the  history  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  showed,  that  a  few  men,  inspired 
with  the  right  disposition  towards  God,  had  defended  the  truth 
against  the  multitude.  So  now,  too,  God  would  not  reject  the 
few,  who  clove  to  him  with  all  their  love,  and  on  this  account  had 

1  See  the  report  of  the  jadgfo  of  the  secunda  Euphratesia,  ep.  166. 
>  Qoonim  precibus  mundus  ipse  salvatar. 
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to  endure  from  a  multitude  sworn  against  them,  disgrace,  pei'se- 
cution,  and  exile.  And  pardon  me,"  he  continued,  "  I  entreat 
you,  if  I  do  not  find  it  in  my  power  to  deceive  my  own  conscience. 
As  soon  as  I  see  the  command  signed  by  the  emperor's  own  hand, 
I  shall  leave  the  church  at  once,  just  as  I  am,  still  praising  God 
as  before.  I  am  ready,  through  God's  grace,  not  only  to  give 
up  the  church,  but  even  to  die  a  thousand  deaths,  rather  than 
to  sin  against  my  conscience,  in  respect  of  our  Lord  Christ." 
When  now  the  emperor^s  command  was  put  in  execution,  and 
another  bishop,  whom  the  Patriarch  John  had  resolved  to  thrust 
on  the  church,  was  installed  in  the  place  of  Meletius,  the  whole 
community  testified  their  grief  and  sympathy.  All  were  for  hav- 
ing Meletius  alone  for  their  bishop,  and  would  recognize  no  other. 
These  commotions  gave  the  Patriarch  John  occasion  to  accuse 
Meletius  at  Constantinople  as  a  violator  of  the  imperial  laws  and 
a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  to  propose  that  he  should  be 
expelled  from  the  whole  province  of  Cicilia.  He  was  banished 
to  Militene,  in  Armenia,  and  quietly  resigned  himself  to  his  lot, 
which  he  accepted  as  one  ordained  by  a  higher  wisdom,  and 
inflicted  by  th«  hand  of  God,  for  whose  cause  he  believed  he  was 
contending. 

We  will  now  for  a  moment  turn  aside  from  contemplating  the 
further  development  of  these  events,  in  order  to  cast  a  glance  at 
the  final  lot  of  that  pious  man,  Nestorius  himself,  who  undeserv- 
edly became  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries and  to  posterity.  As  may  be  gathered  from  what  has 
already  been  narrated,  even  the  old  friends  of  Nestorius,  though 
they  belonged  to  the  same  doctrinal  school  with  him,"  had  gone 
over  to  the  side  of  those  who  pronounced  upon  him  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  ;  and  in  the  end  they  must  persuade  themselves, 
in  order  to  justify  this  step  to  their  conscience,  that  Nestorius  had 
preached  dangerous  errors.  But  the  zeal  in  behalf  of  such  a  con- 
viction, which  had  proceeded  merely  out  of  self-persuasion,  is  for 
the  most  part  wont  to  incline  but  so  much  the  more  strongly  to 
heat  and  violence.  No  voice  of  commanding  influence  spoke 
openly  and  loudly  in  behalf  of  that  Nestorius  who  became  every 
day  more  hated  at  the  imperial  court, — the  man  whom  the 
Emperor  Theodosius,  in  his  edicts,  had  compared  with  an  Anus, 
a  Porphyry,  a  Simon  Magus.    Theodoret,  and  those  of  like  mind 
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with  him,  must  be  contented,  indeed,  that  they  had  merely  been 
spared  the  necessity  of  signing  the  condemning  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  Nestorios.  Bat  his  enemies  did  not  cease  per^ 
secuting  him  ;  for  they  grudged  the  honourable  ease  which  he  en- 
joyed in  the  cloister,  and  the  sympathy  which,  from  time  to  time,  he 
still  met  with;  and  they  dreaded  the  influence  which  he  might  exert 
in  his  narrow  circle,  and  from  thence  extend  over  a  still  wider 
compass.  The  Roman  bishop,  Coelestinus,had  already,  by  a  letter 
to  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  a,d.  432,  called  upon  him  to  remove 
the  man  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  judicial  sentence  of  all 
the  priests,  and  who  still  persisted  in  his  blasphemous  errors,' 
from  all  intercourse  with  society,  that  it  might  be  put  out  of  his 
power  to  lead  others  astray.*  This  demand,  however,  did  not  as 
yet  produce  the  intended  effect.  Nestorius  continued,  for  four 
years,  to  enjoy  undisturbed  repose  and  esteem  in  the  cloister  of 
Enprepins,  which  lay  before  the  gates  of  Antioch,  only  two  stadia 
fix)m  the  city.  But  when  John  and  Cyrill  of  Alexandria  had  now 
made  it  their  aim  to  cause  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him, 
to  be  universally  recognized,  it  could  not  but  be  extremely  vexa- 
tious to  them  to  be  aware  of  his  residence  on  such  a  spot,  which 
was  so  convenient  for  maintaining  a  con'espondence  with  the  who- 
Syrian  Church.  By  their  influence,  therefore,  Nestorius,  in  the 
year  435,  was  torn  from  the  repose  of  his  cloister,  and  condemned 
to  exile.  By  the  first  edict,  the  town  of  Petra.in  Arabia  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  place  of  his  banishment.  But  this  edict  was  not  so 
executed.  Perhaps  it  was  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment,  that  he 
was,  instead  of  this,  exiled  to  one  of  the  Oases,  probably  the  great 
Oasis  of  Egypt.*  Hordes  of  Lybian  barbarians,  known  under  the 
name  of  Blemmyans,  falling  upon  this  district  and  laying  every- 
thing waste  with  fire  and  sword,  made  Nestorius  a  prisoner.  They 
had  compassion  on  him,  set  him  at  liberty  with  several  others,  and 
warned  him  themselves  to  leave  that  place  of  residence,  because 
other  hordes  would  soon  follow  in  their  train.  Nestorius  now 
betook  himself  to  the  town  of  Panapolis  in  Egypt,  and  from  thence 

I  In  praedicatione  aacrilega  perdorantem. 

*  Ut  facaltatem  aliquos  perdendi  non  habeat 

*  The  imperial  edict  in  Hardoin.  Concil.  1.  c.  1669. 

*  When  Socrates  wrote  the  seventh  book  of  his  church  history,  he  was  stiH  in  that 
pUce.    Vid.  SocraL  hist  ecclea.  vii.  34. 
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he  wrote  to  the  prefect  of  Thebais.  He  informed  him  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  escape,  that  he  might  furnish  no  occasion 
for  calumny :  he  awaited  what  might  be  determined  concerning 
him  according  to  the  laws.  But  he  begged  him,  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  leave  him  a  prey  to  the  machinations  of  wicked  men, 
lest  it  might  be  lamented  in  all  futui^e  times,  that  it  was  better 
to  be  a  prisoner  to' barbarians  than  to  take  refuge  at  the  throne 
of  the  Koman  emperor.^  But  these  representations  availed  him 
nothing.  Perhaps  the  prefect  was  the  mere  tool  of  Egyptian 
fanaticism  and  blind  heresy-hatred.  The  old  man,  whose  physi- 
cal powers  were  already  enfeebled  by  age  and  by  his  many  mis- 
fortunes, was,  at  the  command  of  the  governor,  without  the  least 
show  of  compassion,  dragged  about  from  one  place  to  another,  by 
a  guard  of  soldiers  composed  of  barbarian  aUies,  to  the  borders 
of  Egypt.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  governor  a  second  letter, 
which,  to  judge  from  a  figment  preserved  to  us  by  the  church- 
historian  Evagrius,  was  composed,  like  the  first,  with  dignity  and 
.  composure,  although  the  heart  of  an  Evagrius  was  so  steeled  by 
the  power  of  dogmatic  fanaticism,  that  he  had  no  sense  to  per- 
ceive this,  but  saw  in  the  expressions  of  a  dignified  spirit,  which 
had  not  been  bowed  to  servility,  by  all  its  misfortunes,  nothing 
but  expressions  of  pride  and  obstinacy.*  Having  demanded  of 
the  governor,  that  after  being  so  dragged  about  he  might  at 
length  be  allowed  some  repose,  and  that  his  case  might  be  re- 
ported to  the  emperor,  he  concluded  in  the  following  words : 
"  Thus  I  counsel  you,  as  a  father  would  his  son.  But  if  you  re- 
ceive these  words,  as  you  did  my  first,  with  displeasure ;  then  act 
according  to  your  own  good  pleasure,  if  so  be  that  your  good  plea- 
sure has  more  weight  with  you  than  arguments  of  reason." 
Amidst  the  ^ufierings  of  his  exile,  Nestorius  enjoyed  sufficient 
composure  of  mind  to  write  a  history  of  his  controversy,  and  of 
his  fortunes  resulting  therefrom,  especially  designed  to  vindicate 
himself  against  the  reproaches  made  against  him  by  friends  and 
enemies ;  which  work  he  seems  to  have  entitled,  the  representa- 
tion of  his  Tragedy?  In  this  work,  it  would  appear,  he  exposed, 

^  The  words  of  Nestorios  in  the  fragment  of  his  letter  preserred  by  ETUgfrios  in  his 

chtirch  history,  i.  7,  are:  'I»«  /a^  iritemit  Ix  wrtv  ytfits  r^mymiwrm  mftirr*9  ttvm  j0«f- 
fi^tn  mSxf^^Tmf  4  VfUfvym  fi»riXdtt<  fmftmtxm. 

*  See  Uie  citations  from  it  in  £vagrias,  I.  i.  c.  7,  and  in  the  Sjnodicon  pnblbhed  by 
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with  a  vehemence  of  indignation  which  might  easily  be  excused^ 
the  intrigues  of  Cyrill ;  while  he  expressed  himself  with  more 
mildness  concerning  others,  who,  according  to  his  own  opinion, 
had  only  been  deceived  by  Cyrill  J 

As  to  the  manner,  however,  in  which  Nestorius  ended  his  life, 
no  certain  and  definite  accounts  have  come  down  to  us.  .  The 
church  historians  of  this  period,  who  represent  all  the  misfor- 
tunes which  befell  the  persecuted  man  as  being  a  divine  judg- 
ment on  the  blasphemer,  here  give  us  rhetorical  fustian  in  place 
of  simple  and  credible  history.' 

We  now  return  from  the  personal  history  of  Nestorius,  to 
trace  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  the  Nestorian  dis- 
putes. 

Lapus,  c.  v\.  Lnpi  opera,  T.  vii.  f.  26.  That  the  work  bore  the  title  of  "  Tragedy" 
is  reported  by  Ebedjesa,  a  Nestorian  metropolitan  of  the  fourteenth  centary,  in  his 
list  of  Syrian  ecclesiastical  writers  in  Assemani  bibliotheca  orientalis,  T.  iii.  p.  i.  f.  36. 
This  work  of  Nestorins  has  unfortunately  not  come  down  to  us,  unless,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  somewhere  found  in  a  Syrian  translation.  But  Irenseus,  the  friend  of  Nes- 
torius already  mentioned,  who  accompanied  him  as  a  count  of  the  empire  to  Ephesus, 
on  account  of  his  friendship  for  Nestorius,  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  emperor,  lived 
for  some  time  in  exile,  and  then,  after  having  been  ordained  by  his  friends  Bishop  of 
Tyre,  was  deposed  again  by  command  of  the  emperor.  This  Iren»us  composed  a 
work,  full  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Nestorius,  treating  of  the  peVsecutions  which  he  suf- 
fered, and  of  the  history  of  the  church  in  his  times,  which  likewise  bore  the  title  of 
**  Tragedy."  In  this  work  he  made  use  of  the  history  compiled  by  his  friend  Nes- 
torius, from  which  he  often  quoted.  But  we  have  to  regret,  that  this  tragedy  of 
Irensens  has  also  failed  to  come  down  to  us.  But  an  unknown  author,  probably  a 
North- African,  in  the  tunes  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  or  soon  after,  in  writing  on 
the  controversies  respecting  the  three  articles,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter, 
has  brought  together  copious  extracts  from  this  work,  with  other  important  records 
which  he  hunted  up  at  Constantinople,  all  relating  to  tliese  disputes.  These  are  con- 
tained in  the  Synodicon,  first  published  by  Lupus,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  abbey  of 
Monte  Cassino.'  There  is  another  printed  copy  of  the  manuscript  in  Mansi  Concil. 
T.  V. 

1  Ccelestin,  being  an  unlearned  Roman  bishop,  he  excused  on  the  grounds  that  he 
could  not  possess  any  exact  insight  into  doctrines  (simpliciorem,  quam  qui  posset  vim 
dogmatum  subUlius  penetrare),  and  that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the 
garbled  quotations  of  CyrilL  Nestorius,  moreover,  acknowledged  here,  that  it  was 
himself  who  first  proposed  the  assembling  of  a  synod  at  Epliesus ;  a  step,  however,  for 
which  he  was  reproached  by  his  friends.  In  answer  to  the  charge  that  he  made  Christ 
a  mere  man,  he  appeals  to  the  fact,  that,  immediately  after  his  ordination,  he  got  a  new 
law  to  be  passed  against  those  who  maintained  this,  as  well  as  against  other  heretics. 
Nestorius,  then,  here  avows  himself  as  the  author  of  the  severe  law  against  the  here- 
tics, which  appeared  in  the  very  year  in  whigh  he  entered  upon  the  patriarchal  dignity, 
in  the  year  428,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Codex.  Theodosian.  1. 16,  Tit.  v.  1.  66, 

*  Evagrius  cites  words  of  a  church  historian,  who  says  that  Nestorius,  after  his 
tongue — no  doubt  in  punishment  for  his  blasphemies — had  been  gnawed  away  by 
worms,  went  to  the  greater  eternal  punishment  of  another  world. 
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Theodoret  and  his  friends  had,  it  is  true,  as  we  have  akeady 
remarked;  adopted  the  Alexandrian  articles  of  agreement^  only 
with  such  restrictions  as  to  secure  themselves  against  any  viola- 
tion of  conscience ;  but  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  they  would  not 
be  suffered  long  to  enjoy  that  immunity;  that  it  would  soon 
be  declared  to  be  a  mere  subterfuge,  which  they  had  left  open  to 
themselves,  so  as  not  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  renouncing 
Nestorianism.  The  new  severer  measures  against  all  the  ad- 
herents of  Nestorius  and  all  so-called  Nestorians  might  easily 
pave  the  way  for  this. 

In  the  year  435,  appeared  new  laws,  by  which  it  was  ordained 
that  the  Nestorians  should  for  the  future  be  called  Simonians ; 
that  all  the  writings  of  Nestorius  should  be  burnt ;  that  those 
who  should  copy,  preserve,  or  read  them,  should  be  punished  in 
the  severest  manner ;  and  that  all  bishops  who  ventured  to  de- 
fend the  doctrines  of  Nestorius  should  be  deposed.  All  meetings 
of  Nestorians  for  divine  worship  were  strictly  forbidden.  The 
tribune  Aristolaus  was  a  second  time  sent  to  the  Antiochian 
church  diocese  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  these  laws  carried  into 
execution,  and  of  enforcing  everywhere  the  condemnation  of  Nes- 
torius and  of  his  doctrines.*  Many  bishops,  who  until  now  had 
acceded  to  the  articles  of  agreement  only  under  the  above-men- 
tioned limitation,  submitted  to  these  new  or&inances.  Others, 
as  Theodoret,  remained  firm  by  their  former  declarations ;  and 
Cvrill  therefore  accused  them  before  the  Patriarch  John  and  the 
tribune  Aristolaus,  as  men  who  had  adopted  the  articles  of  peace 
only  in  a  deceitful  manner,  and  as  being  secret  Nestorians.*  In 
general,  Cyrill  was  already  making  preparations,  by  degrees,  to 
condemn,  under  the  name  of  Nestorianism,  everything  which  was 
opposed  to  his  own  system  of  doctrine ;  although  he  did  not  as 
yet  come  out  openly  with  this  project.  Already  he  denounced 
those  who  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius  only  in  appear- 
ance, without  actually  renouncing  them.  Nestorianism,  he  as- 
serted, did  not  consist  alone,  as  some  pretended,  in  refusing  to 
call  Mary  the  mother  of  God.^ 

1  Cyrill.  ep.  166  to  Aristolaus,  decretum,  per  quod  prsecipitar,  ut  uDiversi  episcopi 
orientis  anathematizarent  impium  Nestorium  et  omnes  ejus  contra  Christum  blasphe- 
mias  dicere  Simonianam  seu  Nestorianam  hseresin;  and  ep.  179  to  the  same. 

«  Cyrill,  ep.  180. 

3  See  ep.  179  to  Aristolaus,  and  ep.  167  to  John. 
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In  the  next  place,  what  men  called  Nestorianism  was,  in  fact, 
substantially  nothing  else  than  the  doctrines  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus 
and  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  The  defenders  of  Nestorius  and 
of  his  doctrines  boasted,  not  without  good  reason,  of  being  dis- 
ciples of  the  great  Theodore.^  When  therefore  the  Cyrillian  party 
aimed  at  the  total  supplanting  of  Nestorianism,  they  believed 
their  object  would  be  completely  accomplished  only  when  the 
doctrines  of  Diodorus  and  Theodore  should  be  condemned  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  proper  fountain  of  Nestorianism.  To  Cyrill  it 
very  rightly  appeared  like  a  contradiction  to  condemn  the  doc- 
trines of  Nestorius,  and  to  defend  those  of  Theodore,  who  set 
forth  the  same,  often  in  far  harsher  terms.  In  the  veneration 
paid  to  those  two  Syrian  fathers,  he  saw  only  a  pretext  under 
which  Nestorianism,  while  it  was  nominally  condemned,  might 
still  continue  to  be  defended.'  But  it  was  a  most  difficult  under- 
taking to  induce  the  Syrian  clergy,  who  had  been  accustomed, 
from  their  youth,  to  name  those  men  with  the  greatest  reverence 
as  the  fathers  and  teachers  of  the  church,  to  approve  a  decree  by 
which  they  were  publicly  condemned.  True,  the  partisans  of 
Cyrill  among  the  Syrian  monks  and  clergy,  and  a  certain  bishop, 
Babulas  of  Edessa,  who  had  joined  them,  made  trial  of  carrying 
through  such  a  sentence  of  condemnation  :  but  the  general  and 
determined  resistance  which  they  experienced,  proved  how  im- 
practicable any  project  of  this  kind  still  was  in  the  Syrian  church 
at  large ;  and  the  opposition  called  forth  thereby  contributed  to 
the  formation,  from  the  Syrian  church,  of  an  independent  Nes- 
torian  church-party  in  Persia,  concerning  the  rise  of  which  we 
shall  speak  more  particularly  in  a  separate  section. 

A  certain  abbot,  Maximus,  who  was  one  of  the  most  violent 
opponents  of  Nestorianism,  excited  in  the  Syrian  church,  by  a 
project  of  this  sort,  the  greatest  indignation  even  among  the 
laity,  among  whom  the  character  of  those  men  stood  in  the 
highest  veneration.     In  the  midst  of  the  assembled  communities, 

^  See,  for  example,  the  laoguage  of  the  Bishop  Meletins,  ep.  152,  opp.  Thcodorei. 
T.  ▼.  p.  832.  Fidem  apostolicam  et  a  patribus  traditam,  qnam  a  mag^no  Theodoro 
accepioius. 

>  See  tike  lettei*  of  Cyrill* to  the  Bbhop  Acacias  of  Melitene,  opp.  T.  v.  p.  ii.  f.  197, 
where  he  nays  of  the  Orientalii :  'TmrX«r^eMMi  yk^  rk  Nin^iW  fu'rut,  irt^ai  vitXf  mtrk 
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the  cry  was  heard,  "  Long  live  the  faith  of  Theodore  1  We  be- 
lieve as  Theodore  believed/' — and  in  the  Antiochian  church, 
stones  were  thrown  at  that  abbot.^  The  Cyrillian  party  made 
one  more  attempt  to  enforce,  by  means  of  the  emperor  and  the 
Patriarch  Proclu8,the  condemnation  of  those  Syrian  church-teach- 
ers ;  as  indeed  Cyrill  himself,  when  he  sent  to  the  emperor  his 
explanation  of  the  Nicene  creed  in  opposition  to  Nestorianism, 
had  invited  him  to  attempt  this,  at  least  in  an  indirect  manner, 
having  in  his  accompanying  letter  described  Diodorus  and  Theo- 
dore,  in  the  harshest  expressions,  as  being  the  fathers  of  those 
blasphemies,  and  declared  that  under  their  name  Nestorianism 
was  revived.*  But  the  Patriarch  Proclus  was  nevertheless  too 
prudent,  and  too  decidedly  the  friend  of  peace,*  to  be  willing,  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  the  passions  of  zealots  and  the  ambition  of 
Cyrill,  to  cast  the  church  into  new  turmoils,  the  consequences  of 
which  could  not  be  estimated,  and  which  could  be  more  easily 
excited  than  quelled.  He  endeavoured,  while  it  was  yet  time,  to 
check  the  violent  commotions  which  were  already  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out. 

The  Armenian  church  having  requested  him,  on  occasion  of 
these  disputes,  to  give  his  own  judgment,  he  addressed  to  them 
a  dogmatic  exposition,  which  acquired  great  authority  in  the 
Greek  church.*  With  this  he  united  certain  anathemas  on  seve- 
ral propositions  akin  to  Nestorianism,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  been  drawn  fix)m  the  writings  of  Theodore,  but  in  which  he 
had  wisely  omitted  to  mention  the  author  by  name.  Yet  the  de- 
puties who  were  the  bearers  of  this  letter  of  the  patriarch  to  the 
Svrian  church,  one  of  whom  was  the  above-mentioned  zealot 
Maximus,  did  not  exercise  the  same  prudence.  On  the  contrary, 
the  opportunity  was  welcome  to  them  by  which  they  were  en- 
abled, under  the  authority  of  the  patriarch  of  the  imperial  resi- 
dence, to  demand  the  condemnation  of  the  propositions  of  Theo- 
dore ;  and  they  took  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  affixing  his  name 
to  them.  As  the  propositions  now  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Theodore,  the  proposal  to  subscribe  these  articles  of  condemna- 

1  See  Cyrill's  letter  to  Acacias,  Bishop  of  Melitene,  p.  197. 
s  See  this  letter  of  Cyrill,  opp.  Theodoret,  T.  v.  p.  854. 
s  See  Socrat.  hist,  eccles.  riL  c.  41. 
^  Procli  Tomos  ad  Armeuos. 
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lion  was  received,  in  the  Sjrrian  church  diocese,  with  the  most 
violent  indignation.  The  Patriarch  John  of  Antioch  wrote  to 
Cyrill,  that  the  bishops  of  this  district  wonld  prefer  to  be  bnmed, 
rather  than  to  approve  the' condemnation  of  Theodore  J  The 
bishops  of  the  Antiochian  patriarchate,  assembled  at  Antioch, 
sent  the  most  emphatic  letters,  as  well  to  the  emperor  as  to  the 
patriarchs  Proclus  and  Cyrill.  They  declared  that  they  could  not 
possibly  consent,  for  the  sake  of  such  isolated  propositions,  torn 
ont  of  their  proper  connection — -just  as,  by  a  like  proceeding, 
propositions  which  seemed  not  a  whit  less  revolting  might  be  ex- 
tracted fix)m  the  writings  of  the  most  venerated  fathers — to  con- 
demn after  his  death  so  great  a  church-teacher,  who  had  so  man- 
fully contended  for  the  defence  of  pure  doctrine  against  so  many 
errors.  But  even  were  it  possible  for  them  to  be  induced  to  such 
a  step,  yet  they  would  meet  the  most  determined  resistance  from 
their  communities,  who  even  now  were  ready  to  revolt  at  these 
proposals.*  In  their  letter  to  the  emperor,  they  express  them- 
selves with  just  indignation  against  the  idea  of  condemning,  after 
their  death,  men  who,  to  the  close  of  their  lives,  had  served  the 
church  in  the  best  possible  manner.  By  such  a  course,  no  church- 
teacher  could  be  safe ;  for,  as  all  were  men,  it  was  impossible  that 
they  should  escape  the  censure  of  those  who  took  pains  to  hunt 
up  whatever  was  bad  in  them  :  indeed  the  declarations  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  themselves  were  in  various  ways  perverted  by 
teachers  of  error.*  Proclus  wrote  hereupon  to  the  Patriarch  John, 
that  it  had  never  entered  his  thoughts  to  condemn  any  man  who 
had  died  in  the  communion  of  the  church.  He  severely  upbraided 
his  deputies  for  overstepping  the  powers  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  them ;  and  he  commanded  them  to  take  no  step  without  the 
knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  Patriarch  John,  and  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  appease  those  commotions.  The  emperor  him- 
self issued  an  ordinance  (sacra),  addressed  to  the  synod  assembled 
at  Antioch,  in  which  he  forbade  everything  which  had  been  un- 


?  See  the  leUer  of  CyriU  to  the  Patriarch  Proclus,  opp.  1.  c.  f.  200. 

*  See  the  fragment  of  this  document  addressed  to  the  Patriarch  Proclos,  in  Facand. 
Hennlanena»  defence  trinm  capitolomm,  1.  viiL  at  the  beginning,  opp.  Sirmond.  T. 
iL  ed.  Yenet  f.  460,  and  all  that  remains  to  as  of  the  transactions  of  this  Antiochian 
coonoiU  In  Mand.  ooncil.  T.  ▼.  f.  1183. 

*  Fae.  Herm.  L  c.  1.  riiL  c.  3. 
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dertaken  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church  in  those  districts.* 
Even  Cyrill  thought  it  best  at  length  to  yield  to  the  storm.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Patriarch  Proclus,  he  declared  that,  to  avoid  dis- 
turbances, it  was  perhaps  best  to  proceed  no  further,  as  the  ob- 
ject to  be  accomplished  was,  after  all,  not  so  important ;  for,  by 
condemning  the  blasphemies  of  Nestorius,  the  kindred  blasphe- 
mies of  Theodore]  were  in  like  manner  also  condemned.  If  Theo- 
dore were  now  living,  and  should  persist  in  defending  the  blasphe- 
mies of  Nestorius,  or  the  things  which  he  himself  had  written,  the 
condemnation  would  reach  also  to  himself  personally.  But  as  he 
had  already  gone  to  God,*  it  was  sufficient,  if  nothing  further  was 
done  than  to  condemn  the  false  doctrines  which  were  to  be  found 
in  his  writings,  witliout  mentioning  his  name.* 

Yet  although  he  must  have  been  sensible,  that  a  public  con- 
demnation of  the  writings  and  doctrines  of  Theodore  coUld,  under 
these  circumstances,  in  no  wise  be  enforced,  yet  his  polemical 
zeal  was  not  suffered  to  grow  cool.  He  composed  a  work  under 
the  title,  "  There  is  but  one  Christ,"  against  the  doctrine  of 
Theodore,  in  \^hich  work  he  accused  him  of  having  written  a  great 
deal  which  savoured  of  the  most  extreme  impiety — of  having  de- 
nied the  true  deity  of  Christ,  and  of  having  made  Christians  the 
worshippers  of  a  man.*  After  such  attacks  upon  the  venerated 
teacher  of  the  Syrian  church,  the  Syrian  church-teachers  could 
not,  of  course,  remain  silent.  Theodoret  felt  himself  constrained 
to  defend  the  memory  of  his  instructor  against  these  attacks ; 
and,  as  we  may  gather  f5pom  the  fragments  of  this  work,"  he  in- 
dulged himself  in  the  same  violence,  and  the  same  unwarrantable 
imputation  of  consequences,  as  his  opponent  had  done. 

Thus  this  new  contention  served  but  to  excite  afresh  the  rup- 
ture between  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Syrian  church.  If  we  may 
rust  to  an  ancient  account,  Cyrill  was  already  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  new  plots  against  the  Syrian  church-party,  which  he  so 

1  The  sacra  in  Facundos,  1.  c.  I.  viii,  c.  3. 

2  'Em)  di  itwtinfik^tt  w^  eUf.  A  remarkable  expression  in  the  mouth  of  Cyrill,  who 
made  no  scruple  of  condemning  Nestorius  to  hell. 

3  See  opp.  C}rill.  f.  200. 

*  See  the  extraets  from  that  work  in  the  5th  act  of  the  second  cecamenical  cooncil 
of  Constantinople.    Harduin.  Concil.  T.  iii.  f.  107. 

<  Which  are  preserved  to  us  in  the  Latin  translation,  in  the  Collat.  v.  of  the  ii. 
cecum.  Concil.  Constantinop.  Harduin.  Concil.  T.  iii.  f.  107. 
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much  hated,  qnd  was  labouring  to  carry  through  his  designs  at 
the  court,^  when,  by  his  death,  in  the  year  444,  the  church  was 
deUvered  from  this  threatening  danger. 

'  This  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  Theodoret,  in  his  well-known  letter  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  on  Cyriirs  death ;  ep.  180»  in  opp.  Theodoret.  Somniavit 
enim,  sioat  dicunt,  et  regiam  urbero  pertorbare,  et  piis  iterom  dogmatibus  repognare 
et  tuam  sanctitatem  accusare^atpote  ea  colentem.  Tet  this  letter  is  by  many,  since 
the  time  of  Tillemont  (note  80  to  his  life  of  Cyrill,  Memoires,  T.  14),  considered  spnri- 
oos,  bat  for  reasons  which  to  ns  do  not  oarry  the  force  of  conviction,  and  of  which 
many  derive  their  weight  merely  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view  at  which  Tillemont 
stands.  That  Theodoret  should  speak  after  this  manner  of  Cyrill's  character  and  of 
his  death,  cannot  appear  so  surprising  to  those  who,  without  prejudice,  contemplate 
Cyrill  and  his  relations  to  Theodoret.  The  sportive  description  of  Cyrill's  voyage  to 
the  world  below  is  not  to  be  reckoned  a  very  strange  thing,  even  in  Theodoret ;  when, 
for  instance,  in  allusion  to  Lucian*s  dialogues  of  the  dead,  he  says :  Lstificavit  quidem 
superstites  illius  discessio,  contristavit  vero  forsitan  mortuos,  et  timer  est,  ne  pr»gra- 
vata  ^us  conversatione,  iterum  ad  nos  remittant,  vel  illos  efl^giat,  qni  eum  abdoconl. 
For  this  reason,  he  says,  it  might  be,  that  the  patriarch  had  ordered  a  huge  stone  to 
be  placed  on  liis  grave.  In  the  world  below,  there  was  no  farther  occasion  to  fear 
danger  fW>m  CyrilPs  doctrines ;  not  only  thoee  who  were  well  informed  in  such  mat- 
ters, bot  even  Nimrod  and  Pharaoh,  would  be  disgusted  with  them,  and  stone  him. 

Any  person  who  attempted  to  fabricate  a  letter  under  the  name  of  Theodoret*  would 
hardly  have  represented  him  as  discoursing  in  so  sportive  and  heathenish  a  style.  He 
would  rather  have  pot  into  his  mouth  earnest  denunciations  in  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament.  An  allusion  of  this  kind  to  Locian*s  dialogues  of  the  dead  is  much 
rather  in  the  character  of  Theodoret,  who  was  doubtless  well  versed  in  the  study  of 
the  ancients.  But  as  in  this  sportive  style  there  is  to  be  detected  no  mark  of  bitter- 
ness or  of  revenge,  so  in  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  we  find  expressed  the  spirit  of 
Christian  charity,  by  which  Theodoret  was  actuated,  and  which  any  person  who,  from 
motives  of  doctrinal  interest,  had  interpohited  a  letter  of  this  sort,  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  imitate.  For  instance,  after  remarking  how  troubled  his  friends  were 
with  the  thought  that  Cyrill  was  still  to  the  last  plotting  eril,  he  adds :  **  Biay  it  be  so 
ordered,  by  your  prayers,  that  he  may  obtain  mercy  and  forgiveness,  and  that  the  un- 
measured grace  of  (Sod  may  prevail  over  his  wickedness."  Tillemont  supposes  that 
the  ol^ections  which  Theodoret  makes  in  this  letter  to  Cyriirs  system  of  faith  are  in- 
consistent with  lus  mode  of  expressing  himself  with  regard  to  Cyriirs  doctrinal  ex- 
planations in  those  articles  of  agreement.  But  these  observations  of  Theodoret  refer 
•simply  to  the  manner  ha  which  Cyrill  had  expressed  himself  in  that  confession  of  frUth. 
From  the  later  declarations  of  Cyrill,  in  his  work  against  Theodore,  Theodoret  most 
doubtless  have  known  that  no  change  had  really  taken  place  in  the  views  of  Cyrill ; 
and  in  his  ^  Refutation  **  he  had  in  fact  repeated  the  charge  of  ApoUinarianism  and 
similar  complaints  against  Cyrill.  Neither  does  the  manner  in  which  llieodoret  de- 
clares himself,  m  his  eighty-thhrd  letter  to  Dioscurus  respecting  his  relation  to  Cyrill, 
and  especially  respecting  those  writings  of  his  which  do  not  relate  to  the  above- 
mentioned  doctrinal  diffiBrenoes,  stand  so  directly  at  variance  with  the  remarks  in  this 
letter.  It  is  only  necessary  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  difference  of  chrcumstances, 
and  to  remember  that  the  above  letter  was  written  in  confidence  to  a  friend,  while 
this  was  intended  for  publication,  and  expressly  pointed  against  the  hoetilely-disposed 
oi&cial  adtierents  of  Cyrill ;  to  which  we  must  add,  that  the  Orientals,  according  to 
their  theory  of  the  Wjmm/m/m,  allowed  themselves  ha  many  liberties,  not  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  strict  laws  of  veracity. 

But,  if  Theodoret  really  speaks  of  Cyrill  in  this  letter  as  having  died  prematurely,  it 
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The  death  of  Cyrilly  however,  served,  only  for  the  first  mo- 
ments, to  promote  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  the  Oriental 
church.  What  had  been  done  during  the  episcopal  administration 
of  Cyrill,  the  manner  in  which  the  disputes  had  been  composed, 
contained  in  itself  the  seeds  of  new  disorders ;  and  to  bring  these 
to  a  violent  outbreak,  the  footsteps  of  Cyrill  were  followed  by  his 
successor  Dioscums,  a  man  of  unbounded  ambition,  and  of  an  iras- 
cible, boisterous  temperament,  who  was  ready  to  adopt  any  means 
to  accomplish  his  purposes ;  bribery,  court  intrigue,  and  deeds  of 
violence  of  every  sort.*  This  person  once  more  resumed  the  plan 
which  Cjrrill,  who  had  only  yielded  to  circumstances,  never 
lost  out  of  view,  to  make  the  system  of  doctrine  involved  in 

certainly  could  not  have  come  from  the  hand  of  a  contemporary  who  mutt  have  known 
that  Cyrill  reached  a  good  old  age.  But  the  reading  by  which  he  is  made  to  say  this 
cannot  be  correct,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  what  is  so  expressed  stands  in  mani- 
fest contradiction  with  the  substance  of  the  commencing  words  of  the  letter.  The  cor- 
rect reading  is  evidently  that  of  the  Codex  Paris :  Ilium  vero  miserum  «l  ad ;  for  this 
sense  is  required  by  the  commencing  words,  while,  in  what  follows,  et  may  also  be  sub- 
stituted instead  of  sed ;  or  sed,  which  fitly  marks  the  antithesis,  may  even  be  retained. 

Finally,  it  would  indeed  be  an  anachronism,  if  this  letter  were  addressed  to  the 
Patriarch  John  of  Antioch ;  but  the  entire  contents  of  the  letter  are  best  suited  to 
his  successor  Domnus,  and  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  the  two  names  were  con- 
founded in  the  Latin  translation,  the  only  form  in  wtiich  this  document  has  been  pre- 
served.   ConciU  CBCumen.  v.  Collat.  v. 

The  fragment  of  a  sermon  which  Theodoret  is  said  to  have  preached  after  the  death 
of  Cyrill  at  Antioch,  1.  c.  Harduin.  iii.  139,  has  external  evidence  for  its  genuineness 
still  more  decided ;  being  cited  already  by  Marine  Mercator.  But  the  internal  evidence 
would  seem  to  be  more  strong  against  its  authenticity  than  in  the  case  of  the  letter  we 
have  Just  considered ;  for  it  exhibits  rather  the  older  and  sterner  form  of  the  Antiochian 
scheme  of  doctrine,  as  it  had  been  first  taught  by  Theodore,  than  the  more  moderate 
shaping  of  it  by  Theodoret,  especially  as  it  was  held  by  him  after  the  Nestorian  con- 
troversy. And  the  exclamations  of  triumph  at  the  final  victory  of  the  pure  doctrine, 
the  expressions  of  joy  at  the  consequent  union  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  churches, 
— oriens  et  ^gyptus  sub  uno  jugo  est, — ^these  expressions  do  not  seem  in  accordance 
with  the  prospects  which  would  be  anticipated  by  Theodoret  after  Cyrill*ii  death,  or 
with  the  solicitude  which  he  himself  evinces  in  the  letter  above  mentioned.  Bat,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  not  at  all  probable,  that  one  who  had  before  him  the 
history  of  the  next  succeeding  years  would  attribute  to  Theodoret  such  language  as 
he  is  here  made  to  use.  And  the  exaggeration  of  rhetorical  polemics  requires  many 
grains  of  allowance. 

1  By  the  complaints  of  several  of  his  clergy,  whom  he  had  persecuted  at  the  council 
of  Chalcedon  (see  Concil.  Chalc.  act.  iii.  Harduin.  iii.  f.  323),  a  very  unfavourable  light 
is  thrown  on  the  character  of  Dioscums,  in  relation  to  his  avarice,  his  embezzlement 
of  moneys  designed  for  the  churches  and  for  the  poor,  the  persecutions  which  he 
practised  with  the  assistance  of  the  most  powerfol  men  of  the  court,  as  well  as  in  re- 
lation to  other  immoralities.  Thus,  for  example,  he  is  said  to  have  collected  to- 
gether the  grain  which  the  emperor  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  the  communities 
of  the  unfruitful  districts  of  Libya,  in  time9  of  barrenness,  which  lie  sold  at  a  high 
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the  anathemas,  with  regard  to  the  one  nature  of  the  God-man 
dominant  in  the  whole  Eastern   charch ;  and,  like  Cyrill,  he 
would  very  gl^y  have  procnred  for  the  Alexandrian  church,  as 
a  truly  apostolical  one,  founded   by  Mark,  the  highest  autho- 
rity in  the  East,  and  particularly  have  elevated  it  above  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  which  was  represented  to  have 
grown  up  merely  out  of  secular  privileges.^     Wanting  the  cun- 
ning of  Cyrill,  which  paid  more  regard  to  circumstances,  he  was 
the  more  inclined,  where  he  stood  in  alliance  with  the  dominant 
power,  to  resort  to  violent  and  unceremonious  modes  of  proceed- 
ing, in  which  all  forms  and  legal  order  were  utterly  disregarded. 
He  needed  here,  then,  for  the  present,  only  to  go  on,  according  to 
the  system  of  his  predecessor,  and  to  stigmatize  all  that  answered 
to  the  more  moderate  Antiochian  system  of  faith,  all  that  went 
on  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures  in  concrete,  or  which  had 
any  bearing  on  this,  as  Nestorian  heresy.     Hence,  the  Syrian 
churches,  in  which  Theodoret  stood  particularly  prominent  on 
account  of  his  zeal  for  the  defence  of  this  doctrinal  system,  would 
be  the  first  object  of  his  attack.     And  here  he  found  a  foothold 
m  a  party  of  clergy,  wd  particularly  of  monks,  who  constituted  a 
formidable  opposition  to  the  prevailing  system  in  the  Syrian  sys- 
tem of  faith,  and  who  had  already  stood  in  intimate  connection 
with  Cyrill,  and  had  been  used  by  him  as  spies  and  creators  of 
disturbance  in  the  Sjorian  church.     A  certain  Abbot  Barsumas 
stood  at  the  head  of  this  faction. 

Next,  he  had  an  influential  party  at  Constantinople,  composed 
of  those  abbots  and  monks  who  had  already  served  as  the  instru- 
ments of  Cyrill  in  paving  the  way  for  the  downfal  of  Nestorius. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  men  destitute  of  scientific  culture, 
who,  for  that  very  reason,  would  be  most  likely  to  fall  in  with 
the  formulas  of  the  Alexandrian  system,  as  they  proceeded  rather 

price,  and  iq;>propriated  the  money  to  his  own  nse.  Tme,  we  onght  not  to  give  too 
moch  weight  to  such  aconsatione  against  eminent  bishops,  who  bad  made  themselves 
hateful  to  a  party  in  these  times  of  violent  passions;  but,  compared  with  what  we 
otherwise  know  for  certainty  respecting  the  behaTionr  of  Diosonms,  many  of  these 
charges  wonld  seem  more  worthy  of  credit. 

1  Theodoret  says  of  him,  ep.  86 :  'Am*  mm)  m^tw,  nS  /tMmmfUy  Mi^mv  rir  A^Vm  wft^ 
fiAxxpmi,  He  therefore  objects  to  Theodoret,  that  taking  part  witii  a  synodal  Jeuer 
sent  by  the  Patriarch  Prodns  flrom  Constantinople,  he  recognized  the  primacy  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  charch  in  the  East,  and  had  thus  betrayed  the  privileges  alike  of 
the  Antiochian  as  well  as  of  the  Alexandrian  church. 
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from  the  language  of  feeling  than  from  that  of  the  understanding ; 
whereas  the  Antiochian  theory  of  distinction,  on  the  contrary, 
presupposed  an  understanding  versed  in  the  discrimination  of 
conceptions,  and  sensible  of  the  need  of  it ;  and  nothing  of  that 
kind  was  to  be  found  among  them.*  Many  of  these  people  per- 
haps had  not  even  sufficient  theological  education  to  be  able  duly 
to  apprehend  the  Alexandrian  system  in  its  whole  coherence  and 
its  whole  logical  evolution  ;  but  its  main  tendency  everywhere  to 
give  prominence  to  the  inefiable,  the  inexpUcable,  the  incompre- 
hensible, was  also  their  own ;  and  the  forms  of  expression  which 
were  the  results  of  this  system  coincided  also  with  their  favourite 
expressions.  "  We  hold  fast  to  that  which  the  Scriptures  declare," 
so  this  people  were  accustomed  to  talk :  ^^  the  Scriptures  declare 
*  The  Word  became  flesh.'  This  means  more  than  that  he  as- 
sumed human  nature.  In  becoming  flesh,  he  assuredly  under- 
went no  change.  He  is  the  same ;  but  that  is  the  inexpressible 
wonder ;  and  every  human  attribute  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
God  who  became  flesh.  God  was  bom  ;  Qod  suffered ;  there  is 
a  body  of  God.  The  how  is  what  no  reason  can  explain.  The 
way  in  which  this  took  place  is  known  to  God  alone.  We  should 
not  desire  to  know  any  more  thin  what  Scripture  reveals.  All 
further  inquiries  and  explanations  are  dangerous  to  faith."  "  With 
God  all  things  are  posrible ;  God  accomplishes  everything  accord- 
ing to  his  own  good  pleasure,  and  in  a  way  known  to  Himself 
alone."  Such  was  the  reply,  constantly  repeated,  to  all  difficul- 
ties which  might  be  proposed  to  them.^ 

At  the  head  of  this  party,  among  the  monks  of  Constantinople, 
stood  the  abbot  and  presbyter  Eutyches — one  of  those  who,  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  lived  shut  up  in  their  cloisters,  and  had 
but  once  left  them,  that  they  might  publicly  raise  their  voice  in 


*  This  people's  way  of  thinking  and  reasonings  are  grapliicaUy  described  by  Tbeo- 
doret,  in  the  person  of  Eranistes,  particalarly  in  the  first  of  the  three  dialogues  bear- 
ing this  title ;  wliioh  agrees  with  the  dedarations  of  fintyches  at  the  conncil  of  Coo- 
statitinople. 

*  When  Eutyches  declined  to  appear  personally  before  the  council  of  Constanti- 
nople, under  the  pretence  that  for  many  years  he  bad  not  been  wont  to  leave  his 
cloister,  he  was  reminded  of  what  he  had  done  during  the  Nestorian  controTersies :  Ei 

«4k  Ax«at/«<  ««j  6»lf  imvvv  tigix$uf?    Goncil.  Chalcedonens.  act.  i.  f.  IdO.    Harduin. 
Concil.  T.  ii. 
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behalf  of  the  Cyrillian  council  at  Ephesus  and  against  Nestorius. 
See  above. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  disputes  could  not  fail  to  break 
out  anew.  Those  monks  at  Constantinople  had,  as  we  saw  already 
in  the  case  of  the  Nestorian  controversies,  great  influence  with 
the  emperor ;  they  stood  closely  connected  with  those  of  like  dis- 
position among  the  Sjrrian  monks ;  and,  by  the  reports  which 
these  latter  furnished  them,  their  zeal  was  still  more  inflamed 
against  the  revived  Nestorianism,  Accordingly  they  complained 
aloud  at  the  renewed  error  of  those  who  divided  the  one  and  only 
Christ  into  two  Sons  of  God.^ 

Though  Theodoret  lovfed  peace,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  preserve  a  good  understanding,  even  with  the  Patriarch 
Dioscums,^  stiU  his  zeal  for  what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth  did  not 
allow  him  here  to  be  silent ;  for  he  saw  here  the  effort  to  spread 
abroad  doctrines  by  which  the  immutability  of  the  Divine  essence 
was  infringed  on,  the  true  humanity  of  Christ  denied,  and  the 
doors  were  thrown  wide  open  for  Docetism,  Gnosticism,  and 
Apollinarianism,  In  the  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ  Beyond  question,  it  was  a  rash 
habit  of  imputing  consequences  which  led  men  to  imagine  that 
they  could  find  all  these  heretical  tendencies  in  the  rude  and 
exaggerated  expressions  of  these  untutored  zealots  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  but  there  were  doubtless  good  reasons  to  fear,  that,  if 
such  sensuous  forms  of  expression  should  once  supplant  the  more 
accurate  dogmatic  terminology,  those  false  doctrines  aod  tenden- 
cies would  easily  find  in  them  a  point  of  attachment.  And  it 
might  actually  be  the  case,  that  many  among  those  people  were 
led  by  their  fears  to  attribute  too  much  to  the  human  element  in 
the  life  of  Christ,  and,  from  want  of  mental  cultivation,  fell  into 
the  undeveloped  form  of  doctrine  which,  before  the  more  accu- 
rate determinations  had  been  occasioned  by  means  of  Tertulli^^i 
and  Origen,  had  prevailed  in  the  church.  Theodoret,  in  the 
year  447,  believed  himself  in  duty  bound,  in  a  work  written  on 
purpose,  to  controvert  the  whole  Eutychian-Egyptian  type  of 
doctrine ;  and,  in  opposition  to  it,  to  unfold  and  defend  the  more 
mild  Antiochian  system,  according  to  which  the  one  only  Christ 

1  See  €.g.y  Theodoret,  ep.  83  aad  ep.  101. 
'  See  his  ep.  60  to  Dioscorus. 
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consists  of  two  natures  ever  to  be  distinguished  in  respect  to 
their  individualities,  united  with  each  other  in  a  personal  unity 
without  confosion  and  without  transformation.^  Theodoret  showed 
here,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  transporting  himself  into 
the  mode  of  thinking  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  Eutychian,* 
whom  he  introduces  speaking  under  the  name  of  the  beggar  (f^a- 
w(rr^;),  and  that  he  understood  how  to  distinguish  these  views 
themselves  from  the  consequences  flowing  from  them  when  con- 
sistently carried  out.  He  purposely  cited,  in  this  work  against 
his  adversaries,  such  authorities  alone  as  were  recognized  by 
themselves;  passages,  for  instance,  from  the  writings  of  Cyrill  of 
Alexandria ;  and  he  abstained  from  quoting  those  church-teachers 
who  were  suspected  by  the  opposite  party,  however  much  im- 
portance he  attached  to  them  himself; — such,  for  instance,  as 
Diodorus  and  Theodore.  The  moderation  which  Theodoret  here 
displayed,  drew  upon  him,  it  is  true,  many  reproaches  from  the 
zealots  of  his  party.*  But  by  this  moderation,  however,  the 
entire  party  of  those  who  were  zealous  for  the  doctrine  of  one 
nature  in  Christ  could  in  nowise  be  conciliated  :  they  saw  in  this 
mode  of  representation,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  but  a  revived 
Nestorianism. 

Dioscurus  accused  Theodoret  before  the  Patriarch  Domnus  of 
Antioch,  that,  as  had  been  reported  in  Egypt,  he  had,  in  sermons 

^  His  work  entitle^  Ifwi^t  or  wXu/U^^^  the  Beggar  or  the  Multiform ;  bectofle  he 
accused  this  new  heresy  of  collecting  together  by  begging  so  many  scraps  from  diTers 
old  erroneous  doctrines,  that  a  new  one  had  grown  up  which  bordered  closely  on 
several  of  the  older  heresies.  This  work  is  divided  into  three  dialogues :  in  the  first, 
hence  denominated  Jir^tmf^  he  treats  of  the  immutability  of  the  divine  essence ;  in 
the  second,  krvyx^ft  of  the  distinctness  without  confusion  of  the  two  natures ;  in  the 
third,  it9u9^,  of  the  incapability  of  suiTSBring  pertaining  to  the  divine  nature. 

>  We  employ  this  designation  here  only  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  to  express  the 
thing  by  a  single  word,  though  an  honour  is  thereby  ascribed  to  Eutyches  to  which 
he  is  not  entitled ;  namely,  that  a  new  and  peculiar  doctrinal  tendency  had  proceeded 
from  him  as  its  author. 

^  See  his  noble  letter  to  the  Bishop  Irenaens,  ep.  16.  He  says  there  that  the  only 
thing  of  real  importance  was  to  hold  fast  to  those  conceptions  which  are  requisite  for 
the  unfolding  of  the  truth,  and  that  men  ought  to  avoid  terms  which  excite  contro- 
versy. He  expressed  it  as  his  wish,  that  the  whole  controversy  on  the  word  OUnm^ 
had  never  arisen,  Iri  «ri{/  r»i;r«i;  r^ra  i  httfA^xi  r«yt'<««<i  ^  •&»  AfSxtw,  His  conscience 
bore  him  witness,  that  he  had  submitted  to  this  accommodation,  not  for  the  sake  of 
worldly  agg^randizement,  not  through  any  desire  of  the  episcopal  honour,  which  had 
occasioned  him  so  much  trouble.  But  it  was  his  aim,  neither  to  say  nor  to  do  any- 
thing to  please  this  man  or  that  man,  but  to  edify  the  church  of  God,  and  to  please 
its  bridegroom  and  Lord. 
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preached  there^  taught  a  doctrine  whereby  the  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  was  divided  into  two  Sons  of  God :  and  he  afterwards 
published  a  rude  letter  to  Theodoret  himself,  in  which  he  accused 
him  of  teaching  false  doctrines.  Theodoret  replied  in  a  letter  to 
Dioscurus,  written  with  great  moderation  and  forbearance.  He 
begged  of  hire  that  he  would  not  listen  to  the  representations  of 
one  side  only,  but  that  he  would  examine  the  matter  calmly  and 
without  prejudice.  He  endeavoured,  by  clear  and  accurate  expla- 
nations, to  ward  off  the  charges  with  which  he  had  been  assailed. 
He  drew  up  a  full  confession  of  faith,  in  which  he  adopted  the 
Egyptian  forms  of  expression,  qualified  by  certain  precautionary 
remarks,  as  closely  as  he  was  able,  without  doing  violence  to  his 
own  doctrinal  convictions ;  and  concluded  with  pronouncing  sen- 
tence of  condenmation  on  those  who  refused  to  call  Mary  the  6^6- 
roxosy  and  on  those  who  called  Christ  a  mere  man,  or  divided  the 
only-begotten  into  two  Sons.*  But  Dioscurus  received  Theo- 
dorefs  overtures  of  peace  in  bad  temper.  He  allowed  monks  to 
come  forth  pubUdy,  while  he  was  present  in  the  church,  and  pro- 
nounce the  anathema  on  Theodoret ;  and  he  himself  sanctioned 
the  act.'  He  sent  d^uties  to  Constantinople,  with  instructions 
to  accuse  before  the  emperor  the  whole  church  of  Eastern  Asia, 
as  being  infected  with  Nestorianism.  Hence  Domnus  was  under 
the  necessity  of  sending  a  mission  to  Constantinople  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  his  church.*  And  Theodoret  wrote,  in  defence 
of  himself,  to  influential  men  in  church  and  state  at  the  imperial 
residence.  Now,  it  is  true  that  no  new  investigation  or  new 
decision  followed  these  controversies.  But  still  we  see  how  much 
could  be  effected  by  the  influence  of  Dioscurus ;  for  an  imperial 
decree  made  its  appearance,  directing  Theodoret,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  constantly  assembling  synods  at  Antioch,  and  disturbing  the 
faith  of  the  orthodox,  to  keep  quiet  within  the  bounds  of  his  own 
'  diocese,  without  stirring  beyond  its  limits,  or  visiting  any  other 
city.  Very  justly  might  Theodoret  complain  of  this  arbitrary  and 
inequitable  proceeding,  by  which,  without  being  allowed  the  right 

iEp.88. 

*  See  Theodoret  ep.  86  to  Flamn,  and  ep.  113  to  the  Romao  bishop*  Leo  the  Great. 
He  sajs  in  the  latter,  that  ihb  took  place  a  year  previous  to  the  second  Ephesian 
church  aasembly,  therefore  in  the  year  448. 

'  See  Theodoret,  ep.  93. 
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which  even  a  criminal  enjoys,  he  was  condemned  unheard.  All 
he  asked  for  was  a  calm  and  legal  investigation  of  his  case.^  Yet 
this  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  more  violent  outbreak  of  these  dis- 
putes in  the  vicinity  of  the  court  itself.  Events  here  ensued 
which  were  at  bottom  connected  with  what  had  transpired  in 
Syria; — events  which,  in  the  outset,  announced  an  altogether 
different  issue  of  the  Nestorian  controversies,  and  from  which  the 
Syrian  bishops,  who  were  not  su£Sciently  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  things  in  the  court  of  Constantinople,  were  hoping  that  |k 
favourable  turn  would  be  given  to  their  cause,*  but  which  were  in 
fact  destined  to  serve  the  very  end  of  introducing  from  a  foreign 
quarter  a  sudden  and  violent  decision  of  the  contest. 

In  the  first  place,  an  attack  coming  from  another  side  was  made 
on  the  man  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  a  principal  organ  of  the 
party  of  Dioscurus,  namely,  the  Abbot  Eutyches.* 

In  the  year  448,  the  bishops  from  different  countries,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present  on  various  matters  of  business  at  Constan- 
tinople, met  there  in  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  patriarch  ;*  when  one  of  their  number  presented  a 
formal  complaint  against  Eutyches  the  abbot.  The  person  who 
in  this  case  appeared  as  the  complainant  was  the  Bishop  Eusebius 
of  Doryleum  in  Phrygia  Salutaris,  a  man  who  had  already,  as  a 
layman  in  the  civil  capacity  of  an  imperial  commissioner  (agens  in 
rebus),  manifested  his  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith  by  intermeddling 
uncalled  for  in  the  Nestorian  disputes ;  and  perhaps  in  this  way 
he  may  have  attained  to  the  episcopal  dignity.^  The  Patriarch 
Flavian  had  thus  far  taken  no  part  in  the  disputes  betwjeen  the 

'  See  ep.  79,  etc. 

>  For  it  ia  doabtless  to  the  condemDation  of  Eatyches  which  followed  at  Constan- 
tinople, that  what  Theodoret  says  in  ep.  82  refers :  Aitrif  i  wfif  U  r»v  $vf^f»u  itUv^, 

'  The  Patriarch  Domnos  of  Antioch  is  said  to  have  ventored  first  to  accuse  this 
person  by  name  before  the  emperor,  as  the  reviver  of  the  Apollinarian  heresy,  who 
had  been  bold  enough  to  condemn  Theodore  and  Diodbrus.  Perhaps  this  was  done 
in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  in  vindication  of  the  Oriental  churoh : 
see  above.  This  accusation  by  Domnus  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Facundus  of 
Hermione,  in  a  Latin  translation.    Defens.  trium  capitulor.  1.  8»  c.  5. 

*  A  rt^^f  IwhifAw^m,  as  it  was  called. 

'  In  the  breviculis  historiae  Eutychianistarum,  or  the  gestis  de  nomine  Acaoii,  be- 
longing to  the  last  years  of  the  fifth  century,  it  is  said,  for  instance,  of  this  Eusebius : 
Zelo  fidei,  quern  etiam  cum  agens  in  rebus  esset,  ostendit  (ipse  enim  Nestoriom  quo- 
que  in  tempore  reprehendit  in  ecdesia  rem  sacrilegam  pr»dicantem).     Sirmond. 
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doctrinal  parties ;  and  as  he  must  have  beeu  well  aware  of  the 
great  inflaence  possessed  by  the  Eutychian  monkish  party,  as 
well  as  of  his  own  critical  and  hazardous  situation  with  a  court 
party  opposed  to  him,  which  might  easily  convert  Eutyches  into 
an  instrument  for  promoting  their  designs,  he  would  be  very  little 
inclined,  under  these  circumstances^  to  enlist  himself  in  such  con- 
troversies. He  sought,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  crush  them 
in  the  bud ;  and  sought  to  induce  the  Bishop  Eusebius  to  give  up 
his  suit.  He  begged  of  him,  that  he  would  but  make  one  visit  to 
the  Abbot  Eutyches  in  his  cell,  with  a  purpose  of  coming  to  some 
understanding  with  him,  and  settling  the  terms  of  peace,  so  that 
new  disturbances  might  not  arise  in  the  church.^  But  as  Euse- 
bius could  not  be  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  complaint,  a  sum- 
mons was  served  upon  Eutyches.  The  latter,  in  a  haughty  and 
imperious  manner,  at  first  declined  personally  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons. The  synod,  after  the  third  summons,  were  about  to  pro- 
ceed with  him  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  law,  as  one  who,  by 
refusing  to  appear,  had  confessed  that  he  was  guilty ;  when  finally 
he  presented  himself;  not  alone,  however,  but  accompanied  by  a 
large  train  of  monks,  soldiers,  and  notables  of  state,  who  would 
not  part  with  him  till  the  synod  gave  their  promise  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  return  in  safety  to  liis  cloister.    At  the  same 


opp.  ii.  Paris,  f.  760.  These  words,  by  themselves,  would  render  it  probable,  that  the 
layman  who  thus  interrupted  Nestorius  in  a  sermon  was  no  other  than  this  Eusebius ; 
and  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  Cyrill  of  Alexandria  and 
Marius  Mercator  express  themselves  in  mentioning  the  above-related  incident, 
naming  him  as  a  person  who  was  still  among  the  laity  (rixm  jui*  x»!xms  tW,  qui  adhuc 
inter  laicos  erat) ;  for  this  stUl  seems  to  denote,  that  he  did  not  continue  to  remain  a 
layman,  which  suits  the  case  of*  this  Eusebius.  Nor  is  Gamier's  conjecture  im- 
probable, that  the  same  Eusebius  was  author  of  the  first  formal  complaint  publicly 
posted  up  against  Nestorius  in  the  church  at  Constantinople,  in  which  the  latter  was 
compared  to  Paul  of  Samosata :  see  above.  For  it  is  said,  indeed,  in  the  superscrip- 
tion, that  it  came  from  the  clergy  of  the  Constantinopolitan  church ;  but  in  the  com- 
plaint itself,  one  individual  only  speaks,  and  he  addresses  the  clergy  and  laity. 
Moreover,  Leontius  of  Byzantium  says  (!•  i"-  c.  Nestorianos  et  Eutycbianos)  that 
this  document  proceeded  from  a  certain  Eusebius,  qui  tunc  florebat  in  judicandi 
potestate,  but  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Doryleum.  The  first  remark  should 
be  corrected,  it  is  true,  by  the  breviculus ;  for  the  agens  in  rebus  possessed  no  judi- 
cial powers.  Now  if  this  coi^ecture  is  correct,  Eusebius,  while  a  minbter  of  state, 
must  have  already  busied  himself  a  good  deal  with  the  study  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  and  hence  would  be  the  more  zealous  about  them  wlien  he  became  a  bishop. 
!  *!»•  fM^  r)»«  wAXiv  r«f«x^y  zmi  Bi^yfi*9  \'yyU%0$m  rmt  X{irr*v  lM»knft»tt»     See  Harduin. 

T.  ii.    Acta  ConcU.  Chalc.  Acta  i.  f.  Ill,  £. 
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time  appeared  one  of  the  emperor^s  secretaries  of  state  (Silentia- 
rins),  with  a  letter  of  the  emperor,  in  which  the  great  influence 
of  the  party  of  Dioscorus  and  of  Eatyches,  and  the  mistrust  which 
these  men  had  contrived  to  inspire  in  the  emperor^s  mind  against 
the  synod,  were  cleariy  manifested.  The  emperor  declared  it  to 
be  his  will,  that  the  creed  expressed  by  the  fathers,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  Nice,  and  at  Ephesus  when  Nes- 
torius  was  deposed,  should  be  maintained,  and  that  nothing  should 
be  done  which  tended  to  detract  from  it.  This  declaration  was 
without  meaning,  except  it  im[^ed  that  the  emperor  had  some- 
how been  filled  with  solicitude  lest  Eutyches  should  be  condemned 
as  a  defender  of  the  pure  doctrine  established  at  Nice  and  at 
Ephesus.  And  as  it  respects  the  clause  which  spoke  of  the  Ephe- 
sian  council,  since  it  might  be  disputed  what  was  meant  by  the 
Ephesian  council,  the  point  was  left  thus  undetermined,  in  order 
that  a  great  deal  else  might  be  introduced,  as  it  might  suit  the 
designs  of  the  party  of  Dioscurus.  If  by  it  was  understood  the 
illegal  assembly  of  the  party  of  Cyrill,  then  there  would  be  an  op- 
portunity of  introducing  also  Cyrill's  anathemas.  We  may  dis- 
cern here  the  same  plan  which  afterwards,  and  so  long  as  the  in- 
fluence of  Dioscurus  predominated,  was  undeviatingly  pursued. 

This  mistrust  of  the  emperor  towards  the  synod  was  still  fur- 
ther manifested,  and  in  a  way  certainly  disrospectful  to  them,  by 
the  fact  that  he  deemed  it  necessary,  as  he  declared  in  the  letter 
above  mentioned,  to  send  one  of  his  high  officers  of  state,  the  pa- 
trician Florentius,  a  man  approved  on  the  scoro  of  his  orthodoxy, 
to  attend  the  synod,  on  the  ground  expressly  assigned,  that  the 
nuUters  in  discussion  related  to  the  faith;  hence  he  was  not 
merely  to  see  to  the  preservation  of  outward  order,  which  was 
hitherto  considered  to  be  the  business  of  the  emperor^s  commis- 
sioner, but  also  to  watch  for  the  preservation  of  sound  doctrine. 
Insulting,  however,  as  this  letter  was  to  the  synod,  it  was  yet 
received  with  the  customary  loudly  reiterated  demonstrations  of 
applause,  and  the  adulation  even  went  to  the  extreme  of  saluting 
the  emperor  as  high  priest.^ 

Eutyches  possessed  the  doctrinal  bent  which  we  have  de- 
scribed at  length  on  a  former  page :  he  professed  to  be  unwilling 

*  One  of  the  exclamatioiiB :  **  Biany  yean  to  our  high  priest  the  emperor  t"    nixxm, 
rk  Irn  T^  Jtfx*H**  fi'^*^^-    ^^  CoDcU.  Chalc.  I.  c.  f.  160,  D. 
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to  hold  to  anything,  except  what  he  found  expressly  a£Brmed  in 
the  holy  Scriptures.  He  reverenced,  he  said,  the  sayings  of  the 
older  church-teachers ;  bttt  they  could  not  poasessy  in  his  viewy 
the  authority  of  a  rule  of -faith;  for  they  were  not  free  from 
error^  and  they  sofnetimes  contradicted  one  another.^  To  all 
questions  proposed  to  him  concerning  Christ,  he  had  always  ready 
the  reply :  **  I  confess  him  to  be  my  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth :  his  essence  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  wish  to  comprehend."' 
Finally,  on  being  pressed,  he  declared  that  he  did  indeed  sup- 
pose there  were  two  natures  before  the  incarnation,  but  that  after 
it  he  could  confess  but  one  nature.  By  this,  beyond  all  question, 
Eutyches  intended  to  say,  as  that  which  was  meant  by  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Alexandrian  svstem  of  doctrine,  that  two  natures 
should  be  distinguished  in  conception ;  but  in  actual  manifesta- 
tion only  the  one  nature  of  the  Logos  become  flesh  must  be  re- 
cognized. But  by  bis  rude  form  of  expression,  he  furnished  oc- 
casion, it  must  be  acknowledged,  for  many  suspicions  of  heresy, 
to  those  who  fastened  only  on  the  letter  of  the  expression — as 
though  he  believed  in  a  pre-existence  of  Christ's  humanity,  and 
the  Hke.  Furthermore,  Eutyches  was  wont  to  call  the  body  of 
Christ  the  body  of  God ;  and  though  he  did  not  deny  that  Christ 
possessed  a  human  body,  yet  it  seemed  to  him  derogatory  to  its 
dignity,  as  the  body  of  God,  to  call  it  the  same  in  essence  (0^^006- 
<r/o;)  with  other  human  bodies.  A  certain  mistaken  and  unde- 
fined feeling  of  reverence  kept  him  fix)m  this.  True,  he  would 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  expressing  himself  precisely  as  the 
synod  required  that  he  should,  although  he  had  hitherto  never 
expressed  himself  thus ;  but  yet  he  would  not  consent  to  condemn 
the  opposite  form  of  expression,  which  in  truth  appeared  to  him 

*  These  were  the  words  which  Entyches,  somewhat  earlier,  addressed  to  the  deputies 
of  the  ootincil  in  his  cloister.  The  orig^inal  substance  of  his  declaration,  in  words, 
cannot,  it  is  tme,  be  precisely  ascertained.  Eutyches  and  his  friends  asserted  that 
his  words  had  not  been  faithfully  reported.  And  the  deputies  themselves  did  allow 
that  they  might  have  taken  some  things  which  were  said  not  wholly  according  to  their 
literal  meaning.  The  party  of  Eutyches,  however,  had  a  particular  interest  in  refusing 
to  recognize  as  faithfully  reported  many  things  which  seem  to  have  been  too  freely 
expressed  for  the  faith  of  the  church  grounded  on  outward  authority,  and  which  might 
give  offence  to  the  bishops.  It  is  clearly  manifest,  on  comparison,  that  the  difference 
between  the  original  form  of  the  expression  actually  employed  by  Eutyches,  and  that 
in  which  bis  declaration  is  presented  ha  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  very  important  one.    See  Hardnin.  Concil.  f.  1S2. 

^  4vr»«Aixiir  IfAmitrS  turn  iwr^iwrn. 
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the  better  one.  Since,  then,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
recognize  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  nor  to  join  in  the  above- 
mentioned  formula  of  condemnation,  the  synod  gave  sentence 
against  him  that  he  should  be  divested  of  all  his  spiritual  titles, 
and  excommunicated  from  the  church. 

Flavian — ^who,  as  we  have  already  said,  had  from  the  very  first 
engaged,  not  without  solicitude,  in  this  whole  affair — must  have 
been  well  aware  of  the  danger  into  which  he  was  plunging,  by 
proceeding  thus  against  the  head  of  a  monkish  party  possessed 
of  so  much  influence  at  court,  and  connected  with  the  powerful 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Even  as  the  leader  of  that  monkish 
clan  which  had  proved  to  be  so  influential  amidst  the  Nestorian 
controversies,  Eutyches  was  a  dangerous  man.^  But,  besides  this, 
the  case  now  was,  that  the  most  powerful  men  of  the  court,  the 
eunuch,  and  chief  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  Chrysaphius,  whose 
influence  was  then  unbounded,  and  Nomus,  the  most  eminent  of 
the  officers  of  state,  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  the 
Patriarch  Dioscurus,  and  consented  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of 
his  ends ;  and  that  Chrysaphius  was  a  personal  friend  of  Euty- 
ches, whom  he  respected  as  his  godfather,*  and  hostile  to  the 
Patriarch  Flavian,  with  whom  his  avarice  found  it  more  difficult 
to  drive  a  profitable  bargain  than  with  a  Dioscurus.*  Chrysaphius 
was  at  the  head  of  a  court-party  opposed  to  the  influence  of  Pul- 

>  See  the  complaint  of  an  Alexandrian  presbyter  a^inst  Dioscurus,  in  Harduin. 
Concil.  T.  ii.  f.  332.  Of  Nonius  it  is  here  said :  Tm  rk  t?*  tixw/ukitfie  iv  x^i'''*  'zw« 
r$^>fM»-«.  Theodoret  also  had  proofs  of  the  unfavourable  disposition  of  the  patrician 
Nomus  towards  his  party,  as  two  letters  which  he  sent  him  were  not  answered.  See 
ep.  26. 

Eusebius  of  Doryleum  shows,  by  a  remarkable  expression  of  his  during  the  proceed- 
ings at  Constantinople,  how  much  reason  he  had  to  fear  the  power  of  Eutyches.  **  I 
fear  his  running  about,**  says  he ;  "I  am  poor,  he  has  money ;  he  threatens  me  with 
exile,  he  already  depicts  to  me  the  0:iais.**    AtZtU»  ttlrtv  t^»  ^i^iififjLtif,  iyn  irinn<  ufju\ 

i|^{««*  fA44  iintXl7  xK^H^rm.  Ixu^  itvaJitiy^a.^u  (jloi  ^J«}  i^»    '0<er<r.     See  acta  CoUcU.  Chalc. 

Harduin.  T.  ii.  f.  162,  E. 

'  See  Liberat.  breviar.  c.  xi. 

»  See  Theophan.  Chronograph,  ed.  Venet.  f.  68.  Chrysaphins,  according  to  this 
historian,  had  invited  the  emperor  to  require  of  the  Patriarch  Flavian  a  present  in 
gold  (tvX«7/«)  outhe  occasion  of  his  entering  into  his  office.  Flavian  sent  him  an  epis- 
copal gift,  consecrated  bread  (iwX#y/»  in  another  sense),  with  which,  however,  Chry- 
saphius was  not  satisfied.  As  it  is  intimated  in  Theophanes  (1.  c.)  that  Flavian  took 
the  part  of  certain  Alexandiiau  clergy,  Cyrill's  relations,  persecuted  by  Dioscurus,  in 
opposition  to  Chrysaphius,  who  here  acted  in  subserviency  to  the  revengeful  spirit  of 
Dioscurus,  while  he  sought  at  the  same  time  to  gratify  his  own  avarice  (see  Harduin.  1.  c), 
we  may  perhaps  find  in  this  also  a  reason  for  the  hatred  of  both  these  men  to  Flavian. 
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cheria,  the  emperor^s  sister ;  and  the  latter  was  a  patroness  of 
Flavian.  Chiysaphios  having  sacceeded  then  in  forming  a  leagae 
with  the  Empress  Endocia  against  Pulcheria,  and  in  depriving 
the  latter  of  her  influence,  and  finally  removing  her  entirely 
from  the  court,  was  now  armed  with  all  necessary  power  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  patriarch.  It  might  well  be,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  contest,  if  not  instigated  by  his  own  secret  arts,  and  those 
of  Dioscurus,  yet  furnished  him  with  a  welcome  occasion  for 
prosecuting  a  plan  which  had  been  devised  before. 

The  way  in  which  Eutyches  presented  himself  before  the  as- 
sembly, plainly  showed  that  he  was  conscious  of  being  able  to 
depend  on  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  party.  Thus  it  became 
known,  even  in  distant  lands,  how  much  Flavian  had  hazarded  by 
this  mode  of  proceeding.  The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
two  natures,  in  Syria,  saw  in  this  case  a  triumph  of  the  truth, 
which  they  attributed  to  the  zeal  and  courage  of  Flavian  over- 
coming the  fear  of  human  power ;  and  they  sent  messages  to 
assure  him  of  their  sympathy  and  joy  on  the  occasion.* 

But  Eutyches  applied  to  the  emperor  with  a  petition,  demand- 
ing a  new  trial.  He  endeavoured  to  show  that,  in  the  proceed- 
ings against  him,  the  prescribed  legal  forms  had  been  violated ; 
that  the  sentence  of  condemnation  had  been  already  prepared 
before  he  was  tried ;  and  that,  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  protocol, 
many  things  had  been  stated  that  were  untrue.  The  emperor 
received  the  petition,  and  ordered  a  revision  of  the  earlier  pro- 
ceedings. But  as  Flavian,  with  all  his  respect  for  the  emperor, 
yet  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  influenced  in  the  least  in  his 
judicial  proceedings  by  fear  of  the  imperial  power,  the  revision 
resulted  in  a  confirmation  of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon 
Eutyches. 

This  was,  however,  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  business  :  it 
was  rather  but  the  beginning  of  greater  and  more  general  com- 
motions in  the  Eastern  church.  Eutyches  had  already,  during 
the  proceedings  at  Constantinople,  let  fall  an  expression  from 
which  his  ulterior  designs  might  have  been  conjectured.  He  had 
said  he  would  consent  to  profess  his  belief  in  the  two  natures  of 
Christ  if  the  Bishops  of  Alexandria  and  of  Rome  would  also  ap- 

I  Theodoret,  ep.  xi. 
VOL.  IV.  P 
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prove  of  it.  The  sentiments  of  his  ally  Dioscums  were  well 
known  to  him ;  and  he  expected  to  be  upheld  by  the  Boman 
bishop,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the  predecessors  of 
that  bishop  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  monkish  party  in  the 
contest  with  Nestorius.  But  he  did  not  consider  that  the  doc« 
trines  of  Nestorius  might  be  opposed  from  some  otlier  point  of 
view  than  that  of  the  Monophysites.  Eutyches  himself  wished  to 
have  that  expression  considered  as  an  appeal  to  a  general  council 
to  be  attended  by  both  the  other  patriarchs.  This  appeal  to  an- 
other council  was  thenceforward  the  mark  at  which  he  constantly 
aimed.  Of  this  he  spoke  in  his  letter  to  the  Roman  bishop, 
Leo  the  Great,  complaining  that  Nestorianism  was  starting  up 
afresh.  Of  this  he  treated  also  in  his  conferences  with  the  em- 
peror; and  the  emperor,  already  reminded  from  those  at  Alex- 
andria that  new  and  energetic  measures  were  required  in  order  to 
supplant  the  reviving  Nestorianism,  was  therefore  easily  induced 
to  comply  with  Eutyches'  request.  Already,  when  the  revision 
of  this  matter  at  Constantinople  was  ordered  by  the  emperor, 
arrangements  were  at  the  same  time  in  progress  for  assembling  a 
general  council,  which  should  pass  definitive  sentence  on  all  the 
matters  in  dispute.' 

Flavian,  however,  was  desirous  of  preventing  the  convocation 
of  a  new  council  of  this  sort.  In  his  view  no  such  assembly  was 
needed,  since  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  as  hitherto  expressed, 
was  sufficiently  decided  against  Eutyches.  This,  we  must  allow, 
was  not  necessarily  clear  to  all ;  for  nothing,  at  least  in  the  public 
declarations  of  the  church,  had  been  expressly  determined  on  the 
points  in  dispute ;  as  the  antagonism  between  the  doctrines  of 
the  Antiochian  and  the  Alexandrian  church  had  not  as  yet  been 
resolved  by  any  public  decisions ;  and  the  articles  of  agreement 
entered  into  with  CyriU,  which  might  pass  for  such  conciliation, 
had  from  the  first  been  differently  construed  by  the  different 
parties.  Beyond  question,  in  the  existing  state  of  feeling  of 
which  we  have  spoken  above,  and  with  the  known  disposition  of 
Dioscums,  and  the  mighty  influence  of  his  party^  which  was  also 

I  The  remark  of  a  bishop,  from  which  we  may  see  thai  all  this  was  only  intended 
as  a  provisory  transaction:  E!  xmi  rk  fAMXi^rm  •lumffMutm  \»%xtCHn  y/vtr0«i  rwiliH 

wixkM.    Cone.  Chalc.  Uarduin.  T.  ii.  f.  176^  D. 
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the  party  of  Eutyches,  no  good  coald  be  expected  from  a  new 
general  synod.  Hence  Flavian  called  upon  the  Romiui  bishop, 
Leo  the  Great,  to  use  his  authority  also  to  prevent  the  assembling 
of  another  general  council,  lest  all  the  churches  should  be  thrown 
into  disturbance.^  These  words  show  what  prospects  were  antici- 
pated from  the  council  in  question ;  and  similar  were  the  expecta- 
tions of  all  unprejudiced  men  who  were  honestly  solicitous  for  the 
welfere  of  the  church. 

But  Flavian  could  not  obtain  what  he  desired.  The  empen)r 
could  not  forgive  him  for  condemning  Eutyches,  which  from  the 
first  was  contrary  to  his  will ;  and  for  this  very  reason  he  be- 
came more  closely  connected  with  the  opposite  party,  under 
whose  supremacy  the  general  council  was  to  be  placed. 

The  manner  in  which  this  new  council,  the  second  general 
coancil  of  Ephesus,  appointed  to  meet  at  Ephesus  in  the  year 
449,  was  first  announced  by  the  emperor,  and  the  arrangement  of 
its  course  of  proceedings  .could  but  serve  to  deepen  the  solicitude 
which  had  been  awakened  at  the  outset;  since  it  was  plainly 
manifest,  that  the  emperor  had  a  perfect  understanding  with 
Dioscurus,  and  that  the  assembl}'  was  to  be  used  by  the  latter 
and  his  party  only  as  an  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
plan  wliich  had  already  been  prepared.  In  his  ordinance  ad- 
dressed to  this  synod,  the  emperor  declared,  that  as  the  Patiiarch 
Flavian  had  stirred  up  a  dispute  concerning  the  doctrines  of 
faith  with  the  Abbot  Eutyches,  he,  the  emperor,  had  taken  great 
pains  to  suppress  the  disorders  which  had  arisen,  and  for  this 
reason  had  often  sent  to  the  patriarch ;  for,  in  his  opinion,  the 
true  faith  had  been  sufficiently  established  by  what  had  been 
taught  by  the  fathers  at  Nice  and  at  Ephesus.  But  as  the  patri- 
arch was  not  to  be  moved  by  his  repeated  entreaties  that  he 
would  abstain  from  these  disputes,  therefore  the  emperor  had  not 
deemed  it  safe  to  let  such  a  controversy  be  managed  without  calling 
in  the  assistance  of  all  the  most  eminent  bishops  from  all  countries; 
and  hence  this  general  ceuncil  had  been  convoked,  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  whole  matter  anew  and  of  extirpating  every 
devilish  root;' for  the  purpose  of  thrusting  the  adherents  of  the  Uas- 

>  ndrtu  hmfitJuMh  Immw^M  ^/CMf,  i.  e,,  as  i9  in  fkot  Immediately  afterwards  explained, 
the  deTilisb  heresy  of  Neetorius. 
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phemies  of  the  godless  Nestorius  out  of  the  church,  and  of  ordering 
that  the  orthodox  doctrine  should  be  maintained  with  unshaken 
constancy.  Dioscurus  was  nominated  by  the  emperor,  president  of 
the  council ;  and  his  assessors  were  to  be  the  Bishops  Juvenalis 
of  Jerusalem  and  Thalassius  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadoeia.  The 
last,  however,  were  mentioned  in  such  a  way  as  made  it  suflBciently 
evident  that  they  were  to  be  used  only  as  the  tools  of  Dioscurus ; 
for  it  was  said  of  both  those  bishops,  that  they,  and  all  such  warm 
friends  of  orthodoxy,  would  be  of  the  same  mind  with  Dioscurus. 
The  judges  of  Eutyches — for  example,  the  Patriarch  Flavian — 
should  attend  the  council,  not  as  judges,  however, nor  as  voters,  but 
in  order  to  learn  the  decision  of  the  council,  which  was  to  investigate 
the  matter  anew.  Already,  in  the  first  letters  missive,  the  emperor 
had  ordered  that  Theodoret  should  be  present  only  on  condition  it 
should  be  deemed  good  by  the  whole  assembly;  but,  in  case  of  any 
diflPerence  of  opinion  on  this  point, he  should  remain  excluded.  By 
this  it  was  very  clearly  announced  beforehand,  that  Theodoret 
was  not  to  be  admitted.  Yet  too  many  apprehensions  were  still 
entertained  of  the  influence  of  the  well-merited  esteem  in  which 
that  excellent  man  stood  with  many.  For  this  reason,  in  his 
letter  to  Dioscurus,  the  emperor  declared  why  he  had  nominated 
him  to  be  president  of  the  assembly ;  ^^  Because  it  might  happen, 
that  numbers  inclined  to  Nestorianism  would  take  every  pains 
to  bring  it  about,  in  ^  some  way  or  other,  that  Theodoret  should 
attend  the  council.  On  this  account,  Dioscurus  only  should  de- 
cide that  point;  for  those  who  ventured  to  add  or  take  away 
anything  from  the  doctrines  of  faith,  as  they  had  been  established 
at  Nice,  and  afterwards  at  Ephesus,  ought  to  have  no  voice  at 
the  synod,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  subjected  to  its  judicial 
sentence."  While  all  the  opponents  of  the  Alexandrian  system 
of  faith  were  thus  plainly  enough  excluded  from  the  synod,  as 
Nestorians ;  the  other  party,  on  the  contrary,  were  favoured  in 
the  most  arbitrary  manner.  The  emperor  directed  :  "  Because, 
in  many  districts  of  the  East,  the  orthodox  Archimandrites^  were 
in  controversy  with  the  bishops,  who  were  said  to  be  infected  with 
the  Nestorian  blasphemy,  therefore,  the  Abbot  Barsumas,  as  their 
representative,  should  have  a  seat  and  a  voice  at  the  council." 

>  The  very  party  with  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  Theodoret  aud  his  friends 
had  so  many  contests. 
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The  emperor  had  appointed  two  civil  oflScers, — men,  as  he  de- 
clared, of  approved  orthodoxy, — to  attend  the  proceedings,  as  his 
plenipotentiaries.  In  the  instructions  given  to  them,  they  were 
directed,  in  case  they  observed  any  one  creating  disturbance  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  holy  faith,  to  place  such  person  in  safe  cus- 
tody, and  report  the  fact  to  the  emperor ;  that  is,  they  were  au- 
thorized to  remove  every  man  who  was  bold  enough  to  express 
freely  his  own  convictions  in  opposition  to  the  Alexandrian  mono- 
physitism. 

In  correspondence  with  these  arrangements  was  the  actual  coui*se 
of  this  council,  justly  branded  in  the  history  of  the  church  with 
the  title  robber-synod  {(flvohog  Xritrrpix^),  Dioscurus  here  ruled 
supreme,  by  his  vote,  which  was  paramount  to  every  other ;  by  the 
influence  of  the  imperial  commissionei*s,  which  gave  meaning  and 
force  to  his  threats ;  by  the  fanatical  violence  of  his  Egyptian 
party,  and  particularly  of  the  great  body  of  monks  who  at- 
tended Barsumas,  whose  fierce  shouts  might  well  give  reason 
to  apprehend  that  they  were  capable  of  any  outrage;  by  a 
troop  of  brawny  hospital-waiters  (parabolani^,  and  soldiers, 
who  were  admitted  into  the  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
timidating refractory  members  seated  before  them;^  and,  finally, 
through  the  cowardice  or  entire  want  of  character  shown  by  so  many 
bishops  to  whom  the  truth  was  not  the  highest  of  all  interests. 
Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  than 
the  fanaticism  which  actuated  the  dominant  party  in  this  council 
in  favour  of  certain  dogmatic  formulas  of  conception,  in  which 
men  dreamed  of  possessing  Christ,  who  is  spirit  and  life,  though 
in  temper  and  action  they  denied  him.  Theodoret  relates,^  that, 
when  the  assembly  were  about  to  bring  a  formal  complaint  against 
a  bishop  who  was  accused  of  unchastity  and  various  other  crimes, 
the  President  Dioscurus  dismissed  the  whole  matter,  remarking : 
*^  If  you  have  a  complaint  against  his  orthodoxy,  we  shall  receive 
it ;  but  we^ave  not  come  here  to  pass  judgment  on  unchastity." 

*  The  Diflhop  Basil  of  Seleocia,  in  Isaoria,  said  to  Diosoonis,  at  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  in  excuse  of  what  he  had  done  contrary  to  his  own  convictions,  at  the 

council  of  Ephesus:    U*XAit»   iwirr^rmt  ^fuw  rirt   ktAyxttf   ritf  fjdt  iC<^'*   «^»   ^^   ft)*^*, 

Chalo.  act  i.  f.  213, 1.  c. 

*  £p.  147  ad  Joannem  Garmanicie. 
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Theodore!  takes  this  occasion  to  set  forth  the  character  of  the 
synod.  "They  were  for  acting,"  he  said,  "as  if  Christ  had 
merely  prescribed  a  rule  of  faith,  without  giving  rules  of  practice." 
Some  examples  from  the  proceedings  may  serve  to  verify  this  de- 
scription. 

The  general  plan  which  Dioscurus  pursued  at  this  council  was 
the  same  which  he  had  thus  far  been  prosecuting  by  his  subser- 
vient instruments, — to  condemn  whatever  was  opposed  to  the 
Alexandrian  system  of  doctrine,  as  a  heretical  innovation  over- 
stepping the  determinations  of  doctrine  settled  at  the  councils  of 
Nice  and  of  Ephesns.  He  opened  the  proceedings  by  declaring 
that  the  couticil  of  Nice  and  the  council  of  Ephesus  had  both 
established  the  same  creed ;  everything  had  on  these  occasions 
been  settled  in  an  unalterable  manner.  Accursed  be  he  who 
would  unsettle  again,  and  subject  to  new  examination,  what  had 
there  been  determined!  This  proposition  was  received  with 
shouts  of  approbation  like  the  following :  "  On  this  depends  the 
salvation  of  the  world  !  God  save  the  Bishop  Dioscurus,  the  great 
guardian  of  the  faith  1 "  He  then  cited  the  passage  in  1  Sara.  ii. 
25,  from  which  the  misapprdiended  distinction  had  been  drawn 
between  sins  against  God  and  sins  against  man,  and  the  perverted 
principle  that  heresies  were  sins  of  far  deeper  dye  than  all  others. 
And  he  added,  applying  this  principle  to  the  present  case:  "If 
the  Holy  Ghost  then  dwelt  with  our  fathers,  and  determined  what- 
ever was  determined,  then  he  who  has  introduced  any  alterations 
here  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  despiser  of  the  divine  grace." 
This  also  was  received  "  as  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  as  the 
synod  expressed  it  in  their  shout  of  applause.  The  very  an- 
nouncement of  the  proposition,  that  Christ  consists  of  two  na- 
tures, produced  such  an  excitement  that  all  the  Egyptian  bishops^ 
and  the  whole  throng  of  monks  that  accompanied  Barsumas,  ex- 
claimed, "  Divide  asund^  the  man  himself  who  speaks  of  two  na- 
tures. He  who  speaks  of  two  natures  is  a  Neatorius,^*  When 
the  Bishop  Eusebius,  of  Doryleum,  attempted  to  explain  the  doc- 
trine of  two  natures  in  Christ,  many  voices  exclaimed,  "  Bum  Eu- 
sebius ;  let  him  be  burnt  alive.  As  he  has  cut  asunder  Chiist,  so 
let  him  be  cut  asunder."^  Such  exclamations,  with  the  sight  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  ferocious  monks,  were  quite  sufficient  to  stu- 

1  CoDcil.  Chalc.  act  i.  d  162»  B. 
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pify  many  who  otherwise  wonld  not  have  given  their  assent  to  the 
propositions  of  Dioscurus.  Thrown  off  from  their  self-possession, 
and  harried  along  against  their  will,  they  repeated  by  rote  what* 
ever  was  prescribed  to  them.^ 

True,  the  bishops  who  attended  this  Ephesian  synod  had 
strong  inducements  afterwards,  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  to 
exaggerate  the  scenes  of  violence  which  there  occurred,  in  pallia^ 
tion  of  their  own  conduct  on  that  occasion ;  and,  besides,  many 
contxadictions  may  be  detected  in  their  remarks ;  but  still  it  is 
clear  that  force  was  resorted  to  in  various  ways  to  compel  men  to 
subscribe  the  decisions  of  the  council ;  that  the  bishops  were  kept 
confined  for  a  whole  day  in  the  church ;  that  they  were  menaced 
by  soldiers  and  monks  till  they  had  subscribed ;  and  that  blank 
papers  were  laid  before  them  for  their  signature,  which  could 
afterwards  be  filled  up  with  whatever  their  leaders  chose.^ 

After  Dioscurus  had  thus  carried  through  the  principle  that 
the  Nicene* Ephesian  creed  was  alone  valid,  the  canon  established 
at  the  first  council  of  Ephesus  was  now  confirmed  anew,  that  who- 
ever taught  or  endeavoured  to  introduce  anything  different  firom 
these  articles,  should,  if  a  bishop  or  ecclesiastic,  be  deposed  from 
bis  spiritual  office,  and,  if  a  layman,  excommunicated  from  the 
church.  This  law  was  next  applied,  in  a  wholly  arbitrary  man- 
ner, and  without  any  trial  of  the  cases,  to  the  Bishops  Flavian 
and  Ensebius.  Inasmuch  as  these  bishops  had  deviated  on  al- 
most every  point  from  this  creed,  and  thus  excited  disturbances 
and  scandal  in  all  countries,  they  had  of  themselves  incurred  those 
e^ablished  and  unalterable  penalties,  and  should  be  deposed  from 
their  spiritual  office.*    Many  who  were  impelled  by  their  fears  to 


*  A  bishop,  Basil  of  Seleucia,  says  himself  afterwards,  at  the  councU  of  Chaleedon, 

in  his  OWD  excuse :  Tmvvtm  iyiptrt  mfirtt  i»m  wAvrm  iftih  Tf*«x^«'  ^  "^^X^     •     •     • 
4xA^  1^  whuf^^t  tivw.     F.  102. 

'  F.  94.  Tbeodoret  also  says,  soon  after  these  eveuts :  T«v  tvftknXytirm  •*  wXu'0^nt 
fimHirm  nfikpT:     Ep.  142. 

'  When  that  canon  was  brought  forward  bj  Dioecams,  several  bishops  remarked 
at  once,  that  the  deposition  of  Flavian  was  the  real  otyect  at  bottom.  And  when, 
soon  after,  Dioscunu  actually  proposed  this  deposition,  many  of  the  bishops  arose, 
and,  clasping  his  knees,  begged  him  to  desist  from  that  judgment.  One  of  the  bishops 
alleged  the  very  characteristic  reason,  that  he  too  had  presbyters,  and  should  there- 
fore be  cautious  how  he  let  a  bishop  be  deposed  for  the  sake  of  a  presbyter.  But 
Dioscurus  remained  firm ;  be  would  rather  let  his  tongue  be  cut  oat,  he  said,  than 
pass  any  other  sentence,  and  he  threatened  to  call  upon  tlie  imperial  committiuners. 
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acquiesce  in  these  judgments,  quieted  their  consciences  with  the 
reflection  that  at  least  no  new  doctrines  bad  been  proposed,  to 
which  they  were  forced  to  give  their  assent ;  for  the  only  point  in 
question  was  whether  they  should  hold  fast  the  form  of  doctrine 
set  forth  in  the  Nicene  and  Ephesian  councils.  But  they  would 
not  distinctly  look  at  the  fact,  that  Flavian  and  Eusebius  were  at 
any  rate  deposed  solely  on  grounds  of  doctrine.^  Accordingly 
those  very  bishops  who  had  taken  part  in  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople under  Flavian  gave  their  assent  to  these  decrees.  Even 
the  Patriarch  Domnus,  of  Antioch,  who,  on  account  of  the  posi- 
tion which  he  held  in  the  church,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Orien- 
tals, was  persuaded  to  yield  with  the  rest,  heedless  of  the  warn- 
ings which  the  excellent  Theodoret,  with  a  wise  foresight  of  the 
future,  gave  him  when  the  council  was  about  to  be  opened.*  But 
this  compliance  could  not  avail  him.  Dioscurus  could  not  for  this 
forgive  him  his  opposition  to  the  Cyrillian  anathemas ;  and,  be- 
ing compelled  by  sickness  to  withdraw  from  the  council,  sentence 
of  deposition  was  pronounced  ^afterwards  also  upon  him.*  The 
same  sentence  was  passed  upon  Theodoret,  and  several  others 
who  were  among  the  most  worthy  bishops  of  the  East. 

By  an  imperial  edict,  Theodoret  was  also  removed  from  his 
diocese,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  the  cloister  where  he  had  re- 
ceived his  early  education.  His  enemies  endeavoured  so  to  con- 
trive it  that  he  should  be  deprived  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  many  were  so  awed  by  the  power  of  the  dominant  party  that 
they  dared  not  interfere  in  his  behalf.*  There  were,  however,  a 
few  pious  bishops  who  vied  with  each  other  in  testifying  their 

Dioscurus  asserted,  it  is  true,  that  this  whole  account  of  the  matter,  given  by  some 
bishops  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  was  false,  and  appealed  to  witnesses.  But  he 
may  have  easily  forgotten  himself  what  he  had  said  in  the  heat  of  passion ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  such  things  were  not  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  scribes.  A 
great  deal  in  those  remarics  bears  at  least  an  impress  too  distinctly  characteristic  to 
be  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  hnving  been  invented.  Concil.  Chalc.  act.  i.  f.  215. 
1  Mnhfjumt  ytytv^fBmt  in(i  ri  iSy/*»  *mfv4fjum.f.     Ep.  147. 

)  See  Theodoret,  ep.  113.  Theodoret  here  very  justly  reminds  the  patriarch,  that 
DO  good  had  corae  of  all  the  previous  councils. 

*  See  Liberatus,  cap.  13.  Dioscurus  brought  in  evidence  against  liim  a  letter  in 
which  he  had  dechired  against  the  anathemas,  though  certainly  in  Tery  moderate 
terms  (eo  quod  esseiit  obscura). 

*  He   writes   himself,    ep.   134 :    EJ  rAvrif    rc^ntv    IfuX^rm    ^   Afuv4trm,    •i^iv    iri^vt 
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affection  for  a  man  who  was  thus  suffering  for  the  truth.  Theo- 
doret,  who  was  accustomed  to  moderate  his  bodily  wants,  and 
needed  but  very  little  to  satisfy  them,  declined  most  of  the  gifts 
which  were  offered  him,  writing  to  his  friends  « that  the  God 
who  gave  the  very  ravens  their  abundance  of  food,  had  provided 
him  thus  far  with  all  that  was  needful  for  his  support."*  When 
we  compare  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  violence  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  servile  compliance  and  cowardice  on  the  other,  exhibited 
by  so  many  bishops  of  the  East,  with  the  firmness  rising  above 
all  fear  of  man,  the  tranquil  composure  amid  all  the  storms  of  the 
times  and  the  confidence  of  faith  in  contending  for  the  truth, 
which  shine  forth  in  this  example  of  Theodoret,  the  striking  con- 
trast leaves  upon  us  but  a  still  more  agreeable  impression  of  his 
character.* 

Thus,  then,  the  party  of  Dioscurus,  by  availing  itself  of  the 
power  of  the  court,  had  succeeded  in  crushing  the  Oriental  Church. 
Some  changed  their  faith  with  the  change  of  circumstances,  and 
bowed  the  knee  to  the  dominant  party.'  Others,  although  they 
remained  faithful  to  the  truth  themselves,  yet  dared  not  lift  up 
their  voice  in  its  defence.     The  men  of  free  and  fearless  spirit 

1  Ep.  123. 

'  A  few  characteristic  facts  selected  from  his  letters  may  here  serve  as  illustrations. 
When  he  first  received  the  tidings  of  his  deposition,  he  wrote :  (ep.  21) :  **  All  the  snf- 
iBrings  we  meet  for  the  salce  of  the  divine  doctrines  are  Tery  welcome  to  as.  It  can- 
not be  otherwise,  if  we  truly  believe  in  the  promises  of  our  Lord,  tliat  the  sufferings 
of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  re- 
▼eaied  in  us.  Rom.  viii.  18.  But  why  do  I  mention  the  enjoyment  of  future  bless- 
ings ?  For  even  though  no  reward  were  bestowed  on  the  combatants,  yet  the  truth, 
itself  alone,  were  enough  to  move  its  friends  to  encounter  with  all  joy  every  danger 
In  its  behalf."  He  then  proceeds  to  unfold  in  a  beautiful  manner,  from  the  epistles 
of  Paul,  from  the  passage  in  Rom.  viiL  36-38,  how  the  apostle  asked  for  no  recom- 
pense ;  but  the  love  of  the  Saviour  was  to  him  more  than  all  recompense ; — the  doc- 
trine, pre-eminently  shining  through  the  writings  of  the  Antiochian  church-teachers, 
of  disinterested  love :  Those  who  counselled  him  to  be  silent,  and  yield  to  the  times, 
— a  so-called  •lM»9»fjUm, — he  repelled,  opposing  to  them  the  precepts  of  holy  writ, 
which  require  the  bold  annunciation  of  the  truth ;  and  he  reminds  them  of  that  truth 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  none  of  the  other  cardinal  virtues  can  avail  anything 
without  fbrtitude,  ep.  133.  In  predicting  the  judgment  of  God  which  awaited  the 
authors  of  ii^ustice,  he  only  expressed  the  wish,  that  they  might  seasonably  desist 
from  theh:  wrong-doing,  "  that  we  may  not  be  compelled  to  sorrow  over  them  when 
we  see  them  suffering  punishment"  Ep.  124.  **  What  can  be  more  feeble  than  they 
are  who  lack  the  truth  ?*  he  writes,  ep.  129. 

>  Of  such,  Theodoret  says,  ep.  147 :  I1*/m  wUw^u  «irw<  w^h  ^  wir^mi  Wr  •iMtimv 
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were  separated  firom  their  churches  and  banished.  In  this 
lamentable  state  of  things,  but  one  refuge  was  left  to  the  op- 
pressed church  of  the  East,  namely  to  appeal  for  redress  to  the 
Western  Church,  which  had  remained  firee  from  the  influence  of 
the  political  power,  and  had  not  been  affected  by  any  of  these 
contests ;  and  especially  to  the  bishop  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  world,  through  whose  all-powerful  influence  at  the  court  of 
the  Koman  Emperor,  they  might  hope  to  receive  assistance  also 
fix)m  the  latter  quarter. 

This  important  station  in  the  church  was  then  occupied  by  Leo 
the  Great,  a  person  of  great  energy  and  firmness  of  character. 
Leo  had  from  the  first  been  drawn  into  some  participation  in  these 
controversies.  Eutyches  in  the  first  place,  and  then  Flavian,  had 
had  recourse  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  obtained  exact  information 
respecting  the  subject  of  the  dispute  with  Butyches,  he  ac- 
quiesced in  the  sentence  of,  condemnation  passed  on  his  doctrine^ 
and  simply  expressed  a  wish  that  gentle  methods  might  be  em- 
ployed to  induce  Eutyches  to  recant,  and,  if  he  could  not  be 
persuaded,  that  he  might  be  forgiven.  He  afterwards  wrote 
Flavian  a  letter  constituting  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
doctrines  of  faith,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prescribe  the  law 
for  the  decision  of  those  disputes,  and  unfolded  in  detail  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  Christ,  as  one  person  in  two  natures,  both 
retaining  unaltered  their  respective  attributes,  but  acting  in 
union  with  each  other ;  and  to  this  letter  he  constantly  refers  in 
all  his  succeeding  communications.  The  Emperor  Theodosius  hav- 
ing invited  him  to  take  a  part  in  the  Ephesian  council,  he  sent,  as 
his  deputies,  the  Bishop  Julius  of  Puteoli,  the  presbyter  Eenatus, 
the  deacon  Hilarus,  and  the  notary  Dulcitius.  These  deputies 
witnessed  the  scenes  of  violence  which  were  exhibited  at  that 
synod ;  but  they  played  there  a  very  insignificant  part,  having 
attempted  in  vain  to  get  permission  even  to  do  so  much  as  to 
read  publicly  before  the  synod  the  letter  of  Leo.  Without  directly 
giving  them  a  refusal,  the  all-controlling  Dioscurus  still  contrived 
always  to  find  some  plausible  reason  for  delay.^     When'  tho 

>  Dioscams  at  first  had  even  proposed  that  the  letter  should  be  read  before  the 
93  nod,  though  perhaps  he  was  not  in  earnest  about  it.  Bat  upon  thit«,  the  ftrst  seere-* 
tary  of  the  Alexandrian  church  (Primioerius  notariorum),  the  presbyter  John,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  present  the  official  records,  said  that  he  held  in  his  hiMids  the  imperial 
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Patriarch  Flavian  protested  against  the  unrighteous  judgment 
passed  by  the  Ephesian  council,  the  Roman  deacon  had  courage 
enough  to  join  in  this  protest;^  and  Flavian  handed  over  to  him 
an  appeal  to  a  larger  council  which  should  be  held  in  Italy. 
Hilarus  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  high-handed  violence  of 
Dioscurus ;  and,  by  choosing  the  less  frequented  routes,  arrived 
at  Rome,  where  he  drew  up  a  faithful  description  to  his  bishop 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ephesian  council,  and  presented  to  him 
the  appeal.^  The  Bishop  Theodoret  also,  in  a  remarkable  letter,' 
resorted  to  an  appeal  of  the  same  kind. 

Many  and  various  were  the  motives  which  now  conspired  to 
determine  Leo  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue,  and  as  to.the 
way  in  which  he  should  embark  in  these  affairs.  On  the  one 
band,  the  zeal  for  pure  doctrine,  sympathy  for  oppressed  inncv- 
cence,  indignation  at  the  unspiritual  mode  of  proceeding  at  Ephe- 
sus,^-on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  which  already  completely  ab- 
sorbed his  mind,  that  a  certain  superintendence  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  church  belonged  to  him  as  the  successor  of  Peter, 
— all  these  considerations  combined  to  give  a  certain  direction  to 
his  mode  of  conduct.  No  sooner  had  he  received  these  accounts 
from  his  deacon,  than,  in  his  letter  addressed  to  the  East,  he 


9aera  addressed  to  the  cooocil.  Respect  to  the  emperor  oow  reqaired,  that  this 
docameot  should  be  read  first,  and  the  letter  of  Leo  was  then  forgotten.  See  Concil. 
Chalc.  act.  i.  f.  90.  When  it  was  proposed  afterwards,  that  the  acts  of  the  rCfln 
fe>va<<r<h  by  which  Eatyches  was  condemned,  should  be  read,  and  the  Roman  depn- 
ties  were  asked  whether  they  also  were  satisfied  with  this  coarse,  they  declared  they 
wonld  agree  to  it  on  condition  that  Leo*s  letter  to  Flarian  should  first  be  read.  But 
now  Eatyches  declared  the  Roman  deputies  were  suspected  by  him,  for  on  their  ar- 
rival they  had  alighted  at  the  boose  of  the  Patriarch  Flavian ;  they  liad  breakfasted 
with  him,  had,  frequently  been  in  conference  with  him,  and  Flavian  had  shown  them 
all  possible  honour.  He  must,  therefore,  require,  that,  if  they  proposed  doing  him 
any  wrong,  th»  should  not  be  used  to  his  disadvantage.  The  Bishop  Dioscurus  Chen 
dechu-ed,  it  was  certainly  no  more  than  right  that  thoee  acts  should  first  be  read,  and 
then  the  reading  of  the  letter  might  follow  afterwards.  But  when  this  was  done,  no 
one  remembered  that  Leo*s  letter  was  next  to  be  read.  Act  Chalc.  i.  f.  110.  For  a 
thhrd  thne,  the  Roman  deacon,  Hilarus,  took  the  opportunity,  when  Dioscurus  brought 
forward  his  proposition  respecting  the  unalterable  validity  of  the  Nicene>Ephesian 
articles  of  faith,  to  alBrm  that  these  doctrines  agreed  with  the  fkith  of  the  fathers,  as 
also  with  that  letter  of  Leo ;  and  added,  that  if  they  would  allow  that  letter  to  be  read, 
they  would  pereeive  that  it  eontained  nothing  bat  th«  troth.  But  again  this  invita* 
tion  was  neglected.    L.  c.  f.  265,  E. 

1  L.  e.  f.  268. 

•  L  e.  f  .  94. 

'  See  above,  vol.  ill  p.  231,  in  the  history  of  the  church  constitution. 
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expi'essed  in  the  most  emphatic  tone  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  arbi- 
trary behaviour  of  the  Ephesian  council,^  and  urged  the  necessity 
of  assembling  a  new  council  in  Italy.  Through  the  influence  of 
Le6,  a  letter  written  in  the  same  spirit  was  addressed  from  the 
court  of  the  Western  emperor  to  Constantinople.  By  all  these 
means^  nothing,  however,  could  for  the  present  be  effected.  So 
false  a  representation  of  all  that  had  happened  had  been  given  to 
the  Emperor  Theodosius,  who,  at  the  same  time,dej>ended  entirely 
upon  it ;  so  completely  concealed  from  him  was  the  true  condition 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  that  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Valenti- 
nian  III.  everything  had  been  transacted  at  Ephesus  with  perfect 
freedom,  and  in  strict  conformity  to  truth;  none  but  the  un- 
worthy bishops  had  been  deposed ;  Flavian  had  met  with  the 
punishment  he  deserved ;  and,  since  his  deposition,  perfect 
peace  and  unanimity  prevailed  in  the  churches,  where  nothing 
else  was  now  supreme  but  the  pure  truth. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  choice  of  Anatolius  as  the  new  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  in  place  of  the  deposed  Flavian,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  new  negotiations  with  the  Roman 
bishop ;  for  it  was  wished  that  he  should  be  recognized  also  in 
the  Western  church,  which  could  not  be  done  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Roman  bishop.  But  Leo  would  not  otherwise  con- 
sent to  recognize  Anatolius,  except  on  condition  he  gave  unam- 
biguous proofs  of  his  orthodoxy,  condemned  the  doctrines  of 
Eutyches  as  well  as  of  Nestorius,  and  consented  to  subscribe, 
with  several  other  documents,  the  letter  of  Leo  to  Flavian.*  To 
settle  the  details  of  the  business  with  the  patriarch,  he  moreover 
sent  to  Constantinople  a  delegation  consisting  of  two  bishops, 
one  of  whom  was  Abundius,  Bishop  of  Como,  and  two  presbyters. 

In  the  meantime,  important  changes  had  occurred  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  state  of  public  affairs  altogether  favourable  to  Leo's 
designs.  Dioscurus  had  in  truth  been  indebted,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, for  his  triumph,  to  the  power  of  Chrysaphius  and  of  the 


1  with  him  originated  the  name  by  which  this  conncil  waa  stigmatized  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church.  Ephesinnm  non  judicium ;  sed  latrociniam,  ep.  95,  ed.  Ballerin, 
according  to  otiier  editions,  ep.  75. 

'  See  Leo*a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Theodosios,  to  Palcheria,  and  to  the  abbots  of 
Constantinople,  ep.  69-71,  and  the  life  of  the  Bishop  Abundius  of  Como,  in  the  actis 
Sanctorum,  iL  April.  . 
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Empress  Eudocia.  Bat  now  Chrysaphius  had  fallen  into  dis- 
grace, and  was  banished.  The  emperor  had  separated  from  his 
wife  Eudocia,  and  the  latter  retired  to  the  district  of  Jerusalem. 
Pulcheria,  the  patroness  of  Flavian,  was  recalled  to  court,  and 
once  more  obtained  unbounded  influence.^  These  changes  alone 
enabled  Leo  now  to  accomplish  vastly  more  at  Constantinople. 
Already  had  Pulcheria  caused  Flavian's  body  to  be  brought  to 
Constantinople,  and  buried  with  all  the  honours  due  to  a  patri- 
arch. In  addition  to  this,  an  event  now  occurred  which  gave  the 
decisive  blow.  Theodosius  died  in  the  year  450,  when  Pulcheria 
united  herself  in  marriage  with  Marcian,  and  procured  for  him 
the  imperial  dignity.  The  prevailing  religion  at  court  now  took 
an  altogether  different  turn.  The  bishops  who  had  been  deposed 
and  exiled  on  account  of  their  faith  were  recalled,  and  directed 
to  resume  their  dioceses.  As  the  prevailing  doctrinal  inclination 
of  the  court  was  wont  to  have  great  influence  on  the  conduct  of 
very  many  bishops,  so  it  happened  too  in  the  present  case.  Many, 
who  under  the  former  reign  had  taken  the  side  of  Dioscurus, 
under  the  influence  of  force  or  of  fear,  or  who  were  already  in  the 
habit  of  making  their  doctrinal  opinions  subservient  to  circum- 
stances, now  signified  their  repentance.  The  Patriarch  Anato- 
lius  transacted  all  matters  relating  to  the  healing  of  the  schism 
of  the  churches,  in  a  common  understanding  with  the  Koman 
bishop  Leo ;  and,  to  facilitate  this,  the  latter  sent  a  new  deputa- 
tion to  Constantinople.  He  declared  it  to  be  his  own  mind  that 
the  bishops  who  had  erred  simply  through  weakness  or  fear, 
should  be  granted  forgiveness,  if  they  signified  their  repentance, 
and,  as  he  had  already  required  of  Anatolius,  should  present 
satisfactory  testimonies  of  their  orthodoxy.  An  exception  only 
should  be  made  of  the  case  of  those  bbhops  who  had  taken  the 
lead  in  the  second  Ephesian  council,  Dioscurus,  and  Juvenalis 
of  Jerusalem.  The  definite  sentence  with  regard  to  these  last 
should  remain  reserved  to  the  Roman  bishop  until  after  a  more 
exact  investigtition. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  objects  and  interests  of  the 
Roman  bishop  and  of  the  imperial  court  could  not  be  brought 
perfectly  to  agree  with  each  other.     Leo  proceeded  on  the  sup- 

*  See  Theophanes  chronograph. 
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position,  that  a  new  investigation  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  was 
wholly  nnnecessary ;  since  everything  had  been  sufficiently  de- 
cided already  by  what  had  been  determined  during  the  previous 
disputes,  and  especially  by  his  own  letter  to  Flavian ;  and  that 
the  only  proper  subject  for  deliberation  and  council  was,  how  to 
proceed  with  those  who  had  lately  espoused  the  party  of  the  se- 
cond Ephesiau  synod.  Should  it  be  thought  advisably  on  this 
account  to  assemble  a  general  council,  this  ought  to  be  appointed 
to  meet  in  some  Italian  city ;  Flavian  having  in  fact  api^ealed  to 
a  council  to  be  convened  in  Italy .^  But  the  emperor  had  in  view 
at' the  same  time  with  the  doctrinal  interest,  also  a  political  one: 
he  did  not  wish  to  suppress  by  force  a  schism  which  was  so 
deeply  rooted  and  so  widely  spread,  and  the  suppression  of  which 
mjght  be  attended  with  such  disastrous  consequences  both  to 
church  and  state  ;  but  he  wished  to  devise  means  for  a  peaceable 
settlement.  It  was  his  desire,  therefore,  to  avoid  offending  either 
of  the  two  contending  parties,  and  especially  did  he  need  to  be 
indulgent  towards  a  sect  so  powerful  in  one  part  of  the  empire, 
and  so  dangerous  on  account  of  their  wild  fanaticism,  as  was  the 
monophysite  or  Egyptian  party.  Hence  the  object  to  be  accom- 
plished could  not  ap|)ear  so  easy  to  the  emperor  as  it  did  to  the 
Roman  bishop,  neither  could  he  agree  with  the  latter  in  respect 
to  the  choice  of  means.  He  wished  and  hoped — a  hope  which  no 
one  but  a  layman  ignorant  of  the  common  course  of  theological 
controversies  could  entertain — to  bring  about  by  means  of  nego- 
tiations at  a  general  council,  a  concordat,  which  might  serve  as 
the  basis  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  parties.  But  this 
object  was  one  which  he  could  hope  to  accomplish  only  by  means 
of  a  council,  whose  place  of  assembling  should  be  so  near  that  an 
influence  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  proceedings  from 
Constantinople ;  and  that,  if  necessary,  the  emperor  might  attend 
it  himself.  He  therefore  sent  out  his  letters  missive  for  such  a 
council  to  meet  at  Nice  in  Bithynia  in  the  year  451.  This  par- 
ticular town  was  doubtless  selected  for  the  express  purpose  of 
giving  greater  authority  to  the  council  by  the  remembrance  of  the 

1  E,g.  ep.  82  ad  Marcian.  Non  ccOusmodi  sit  fides  tenenda  tractandum  est;  sed 
quorum  precibns  et  qualiter  annuendum.  Ep.  94  ad  eundem.  Quamvis  synodam 
fieri  ivira  Italiam  proposcissem, — which  he  often  repeated  in  his  letters  to  Constanti- 
nople. 
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first  council  of  Nice,  whose  creed  it  was  once  more  to  assert  in 
opposition  to  strange  doctrines  of  erroneous  tendency.  Moreover, 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  inrlted  to  take  a  share  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  council. 

During  these  transactions,  Leo  proceeded  according  to  the  same 
consistent  principles  and  in  the  same  spirit  as  he  had  ever  main- 
tained. The  position  which  he  assumed  for  himself  was  that  of  a 
certain  primacy,  a  certain  supreme  jurisdiction,  which  it  belonged 
to  him  to  assert  over  the  whole  church.  He  alleged  as  the  reason 
why  he  could  not  himself  appear  at  that  council,  not  only  the 
then  poUtical  situation  of  the  Western  empire,  but  also  the 
ancient  usage,  which  did  not  permit  a  Roman  bishop  to  be 
personally  present  at  a  foreign  general  council,^  as  if  this  was 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Bishop  of  Rome ;  and  yet  he  deemed 
himself  warranted  to  exercise  the  presidency  there  through  his 
delegates,  three  bishops  and  two  presbyters,  whom  he  sent  to 
Chalcedou  ;*  and  in  fact  they  often  conducted  in  the  council  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  they  seemed  to  arrogate  to  themselves  in 
the  name  of  the  Roman  bishop  a  certain  supreme  judicial  autho- 
rity :*  although  at  the  same  time  the  Patriarch  Anatolius  of  Con- 
stantinople considered  himself  the  president  of  the  syuod.^ 

The  church  assembly  was  now  about  to  be  opened  at  Nice, 
where  630  bishops  had  already  convened ;  but  the  disturbances 
excited  there  by  fanatical  ecclesiastics,  monks,  and  laymen,  pro- 
bably belonging  to  the  party  of  Dioscurus,  and  who  threatened 
to  repeat  over  the  scenes  of  the  second  Ephesian  council,  doubt- 
less convinced  the  emperor  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  place  for  the  assembling  of  the  council  nearer  to  the  imperial 

1  8e«  ep.  93  to  the  sjnod  at  Nice :  Nee  ulla  poterat  consnetudo  permittere.  So, 
too,  the  deputies  of  Leo,  io  the  begioDing  of  the  third  act  of  the  council,  lwui%wii  turt 

*  £p.  93  to  the  synod  at  Nice :  In  hia  fratribos,  qui  ab  apoetolica  direoti  sunt*  roe 
synodo  vestra  fraternitas  estiroet  pnesidere. 

*  So  «.  ^.  the  Roman  delegate,  in  the  third  act,  said  the  apostolic  see  had  granted 
pardon  to  the  penitent  bishops  of  the  second  Epiiesian  council,  1.  c.  846.  When  Dios- 
curns  was  about  to  take  his  seat  in  the  synod,  the  Roman  delegates  declared  they 
had  been  instructed  by  the  bishop  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  is  the  head  of  all  the 
churches,  aMf^x«<  mi^x**'*'  «««'««  «*«»»  ImmXnr/mt  not  to  suffer  this ;  for  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  hold  a  synod  without  the  assistance  of  the  apostoUc  seat,  a  thing  which  never 
had  been  dooe,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  done.  They  declared  that  they  were  re« 
solved  to  take  their  leave  if  this  was  permitted.    Concil.  Chalc.  act.  i.  f.  68. 

*  Leo  and  Anatolius  are  named  together  as  Ifmix^'^u  ^  rwi^M.    Act.  iv.  f.  486. 
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residence,  and  more  under  the  influence  of  the  government.  The 
Boman  delegates  also  informed  the  emperor,  that  they  dared  not 
attend  the  council  unless  he  himself  would  be  present.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  the  better  guidance  of  the  council,  the  emperor  trans- 
ferred it  from  Nice  to  Chalcedon.^  Thus,  by  its  vicinity  to  the 
seat  of  government,  the  object  could  now  be  secured,  which  was 
originally  had  in  view,  that  the  first  officers  of  state  and  the  im- 
perial senate  might  be  present  at  the  meetings  ;  and  that,  when- 
ever aught  occurred  of  doubtful  character,  the  emperor  might  be 
immediately  informed  of  it,  and  interpose  his  veto. 

The  imperial  court  had  set  itself  a  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  was  attended  with  the  utmost  difficulty — to  reconcile  and 
unite  together  two  parties  irritated  and  inflamed  with  fanatical 
hatred  towards  each  other.  This  was  apparent  at  the  very  out- 
set, in  the  manner  in  which  Theodoret  was  received  by  the  two 
parties,  when  he  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  council,  as  the  ac- 
cuser of  his  former  judges,  and  to  obtain  a  solemn  act  of  justifi- 
cation. While  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Orientals  with  expres- 
sions of  enthusiastic  sympathy,  the  bishops  of  the  Egyptian  party 
degraded  their  spiritual  character  by  repeated  outcries  of  blind 
and  frantic  fanaticism :  "  cast  forth  the  Jew,  the  enemy  of  God, 
the  blasphemer  of  Christ  I" — and  to  remind  the  empress  that  she 
who  had  wrought  the  overthrow  of  Nestorianism  ought  not  to 
tolerate  this  Nestorian ;  they  added,  "  Long  live  the  empress  I 
long  live  the  orthodox  emperor  1"  so  that  the  very  laymen  of 
rank,  who  attended  the  synod  in  the  name  of  the  emperor, 
were  constrained  to  say  that  such  vulgar  outcries  ill  beseemed 
bishops,  and  could  be  of  no  advantage  to  any  party.  But  tlie 
bishops  justified  themselves  on  the  ground,  "  that  they  were  lift- 
ing up  their  voice  in  defence  of  piety  and  the  orthodox  faith."* 

True,  the  influence  of  the  altered  tone  of  the  court  soon  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  case  of  those  bishops  who  had  attached  them- 
selves to  Dioscurus  at  the  Ephesian  council,  even  such  of  them 
as  had  stood  with  him  at  the  head  of  the  synod.  Already,  dur- 
ing the  first  proceedings,  the  majority  went  over  from  the  right 
side,  where  the  Egyptian  party  sat,  to  the  left,  where  the  Orientals 

1  See  the  letter  of  Marcian  to  the  synod  at  Nice,  f.  48  and  49, 1.  c^  and  LiberatuB, 
c.  13. 

*  At*  tunfin'a*  mfmlt»/Mt,  aCt.  1.  1.  C.  f.  74. 
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were  seated  under  the  presidency  of  the  Roman  delegates.^ 
Often,  especially  when  the  question  related  to  the  deposing  of  all 
those  bishops  who  had  stood  foremost  in  the  second  Ephesian 
council,  the  council  resounded  with  the  cry,  "  We  have  all  sinned, 
we  all  ask  forgiveness."  Many  with  very  ill  grace  excused  the 
part  they  had  taken  at  that  former  council,  by  pleading  the 
command  of  imperial  authority,  and  the  constraint  to  which  they 
were  put;  whereupon  the  lay  dignitaries  must  reply,  that  in 
matters  of  faith  such  an  excuse  could  not  pass  ;*  and  Dioscurus 
was  doubtless  right  in  saying,  that  such  an  excuse  implied  in  its 
very  terms  an  accusation.* 

But  although  the  tone  of  the  court  exercised  so  great  an  in- 
fluence on  the  conduct  of  the  bishops,  and  although  both  parties 
joined  in  annihilating  the  Ephesian  transactions;  yet  the  breach 
between  them  still  continued,  and  the  imperial  ministers,  who 
were  to  see  to  it  that  the  emperor's  designs  at  the  council  were 
carried  into  effect,  found  it  by  no  means  so  easy  to  unite  them 
together  by  means  of  a  common  symbol  of  faith,  and  thereby  to 
put  an  end  to  the  divisions  in  the  Oriental  church,  the  fresh  out- 
breaks of  which  was  an  object  of  continual  dread.  The  very  pro- 
posal to  draw  up  a  new  symbol  of  this  kind  met  from  many  with 
determined  resistance,  because  doubtless  they  saw  through  the 
motives  of  policy,  which  would  not  harmonize  with  their  dogmatic 
zeal,  and  hence  vranted  confidence  in  the  whole  thing.*  Mean- 
time the  Patriarch  Anatolius,  while  the  other  business  of  the 
council  went  on,  proceeded  to  discuss  with  a  select  number  of 
bishops  the  matters  of  faith.  With  those  who  had  many  objec- 
tions to  make  against  the  articles  in  the  letter  of  Leo,  which  was 
to  obtain  the  authority  of  a  creed,  he  entered  into  an  examina- 
tion of  their  scruj)les,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  them,  in  which, 
too,  he  seems  to  have  been  successful.     But  when  the  symbol 

*  Concil.  Chalo.  aot.  i.  f.  130. 
'  CoDcil.  Cbalc.  act.  i.  f.  106. 

*  The  Bishop  Basil  of  Seleucia  in  Isaaria,  excused  his  si^ature  to  the  jadgment 
pronounced  on  thb  Patriarch  Flavian,  on  the  plea  that  deference  to  a  tribunal  com- 
posed of  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  bishops  compelled  him  to  obey  their  decrees. 
When,  upon  this,  Dioscurus  remarked  that  he  had  passed  judgment  on  himself  of 
having  trampled  on  right  through  the  fear  of  man,  he  gave  this  singular  reply :  If  he 
had  stood  before  secuUr  magistrates,  he  would  have  been  ready  to  die  as  a  martyr ; 
but  he  had  no  power  to  contend  with  liis  Others.    L.  c.  f.  102. 

*  See  Concil.  Chalc.  act.  ii.  f.  286. 
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which  resulted  from  those  secret  deliberations  came  to  be  laid 
before  the  assembly^  new  difficulties  and  objections  could  not  fail 
to  arise.  For  although  a  reconciliation  was  thereby  to  be  brought 
about  between  the  two  parties,  yet  it  was  unavoidable  that  there 
should  be  a  decided  preponderance  one  way  or  the  other,  either 
in  favour  of  the  Egyptian,  or  else  in  favour  of  the  Romano-Orien- 
tal form  of  doctrine ;  and  accordingly  either  one  or  the  other  of 
the  parties  must  be  offended.  The  symbol  of  faith  first  proposed^ 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  particularly  with  a  view  to  accom- 
modate the  prevailing  interest  of  the  Egyptian  party.  It  con- 
tained the  article,  that  Christ  consists  of  two  natures,  which 
doubtless  accorded  with  the  Egyptian  creed ;  for  that  affirmed 
that  the  natures  should  be  distinguished  from  each  other  in  con- 
ception, though  not  in  their  actual  being.*  But  some  of  the 
Oriental  bishops  were  dissatisfied  with  that  symbol,  which  was 
received  by  the  other  party  with  loud  deuAonstrations  of  applause. 
The  Eoman  delegates  declared  that,  if  the  council  could  not 
agree  with  the  letter  of  Leo,  they  wished  liberty  to  return  home ; 
and  a  council  should  be  held  at  Rome.  This  threat,  which  caused 
a  schism  to  be  feared  between  the  Oriental  and  the  Occidental 
church,  was  sufficient  to  fiighten  the  iifiperial  court ;  and  it  was 
the  more  earnestly  desired  to  gratify  Leo,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
hoped  that,  by  showing  respect  to  his  doctrinal  decisions,  he  might 
be  induced  to  recognize  the  rank  conceded  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  (See  vol,  iii,  p.  228).  It  was  for  this  reason  so 
much  pains  had  already  been  taken  to  give  the  validity  of  a 
creed  to  the  letter  of  Leo  addressed  to  Flavian,  with  which  a  part 
of  the  bishops  could  not  be  satisfied.'  The  civil  dignitaries  there- 

1  There  were  doabtless  good  reasons  for  not  incorporating  this  with  the  other  acts 
of  the  council ;  and  hence  we  can  only  gatlier  its  contents  from  the  way  in  which  it 
was  receiTed. 

<  That  this  was  the  main  point  may  be  collected  from  the  negotiations  of  the  Patriarch 
Anatolius  with  the  bishops  whom  he  sought  to  persuade  to  agree  in  an  alteration  of 
the  creed*  On  the  same  principles  which  had  moved  them  to  consent  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  DioBCurus,  said  he  to  them,  they  must  also  consent  to  reject  the  creed ;  for 
Dioscurus  had  deposed  Flavian  for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures ;  but  the  creed  contained  the  article  that  Christ  consists  of 
(not  subsists  in)  two  natures.  He  would  doubtless  say,  the  creed  contahied  the  doc- 
trine of  Dioscurus,  who  had  been  condemned,  not  of  PlaTian,  who  had  been  jnstifled  by 
the  council.  Bdt  the  bishops  who  were  in  favour  of  the  symbol  maintained,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Dioscurus  had  not  been  deposed  for  doctrinal  reasons.    See  act.  ▼.  f.  449. 

*  Leo  was  asked,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  synod,  to  manifSett,  by  that  con- 
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fere  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  new  committee  to  examine 
the  symbol  of  faith,  to  which  delegates  should  be  chosen  from  the 
different  parties,  particularly  six  Orientals ;  and  these  should  hold 
their  meetings  and  deliberations  under  the  presidency  of  the  Ro- 
man delegates,  as  well  as  of  the  Patriarch  Anatolius.  But  the 
proposal  to  change  the  symbol  of  faith  was  received  by  many  of 
the  bishops  with  loud  tokens  of  disapprobation.  The  imperial 
commissioners  deemed  it  necessary  to  draw  up  a  report  of  the 
doubtful  temper  of  the  bishops  to  the  emperor,  and  wait  for  his 
commands.  The  emperor's  decision  appeared ;  and  it^  was  or- 
dered that  either  the  proposal  fer  the  nomination  of  a  committee 
should  be  adopted,  and  that  by  these  such  a  symbol  should  be 
drawn  up  as  all  could  be  satisfied  with,  and  against  which 
no  scruples  could  be  raised ;  or  else  all  should,  by  their  me- 
tropolitans, propose  their  own  faith,  and  in  this  way  all  dis- 
coni  be  removed ;  or,  if  they  could  not  be  satisfied  with  this,  no ' 
other  course  remained  than  to  take  measures,  since  the  unity  of 
fisuth  could  not  be  settled  here,  for  holding  a  general  council  in 
the  West.  This  last  was  a  threat  well  calculated  to  have  an 
efiect  on  the  bishops.  They  must  have  a  creed  dictated  to  them 
by  the  Roman  bishop  and  a  Roman  council.  But  the  threat 
produced  at  first  nothing  but  exasperation.  Such  expressions 
were  heard  as  the  following :  those  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
ancient  symbol  were  Nestorians ;  these  might  go ;  they,  might 
take  up  their  journey  to  Rome.  The  commissioners  then  declared, 
though  doubtless  not  till  after  many  other  things  had  transpired 
which  have  not  been  reported  to  us,  Dioscnrus  had  avowed  it  as 
his  doctrine  that  Christ  consists  of  two  natures ;  but  could  not 
allow  that^wo  natures  subsisted  in  Christ.  Leo  teaches  that  two 
natures  are  united  without  ctmfusion,  without  change,  an^  without 
separation,  in  one  and  the  same  Christ.  With  which  of  these  two 
do  you  agree  t  The  bishops — who  could  hardly  all  of  them  be 
the  saoie  as  had  opposed  every  change  in  the  ancient  creed — now 
exclaimed :  "  We  all  have  the  same  faith  with  Leo;  whoever  con- 
cession, his  thanks  to  the  emperor  for  having  ^ren  the  force  of  law  to  the  doctrinal 
decision  of  the  Roman  bishop,  and  to  the  patriarch,  for  barings  united  with  him  in  esta- 
biiahmg  the  pvm  doctrine.  See  MansI  ooncil.  T.  r\i,  f.  154.  So,  too,  for  the  lilce 
purpose,  the  Patriarch  Anatolius  himself  hinted  at  his  own  services  in  this  respect  to 
the  Bishop  Leo,  in  a  letter  addreesed  to  the  latter,  which  was  first  published  among 
the  works  of  Leo,  by  the  brothers  BallerinL    Mansi  tU.  f.  171. 
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tradicts  this  faith  is  a  Eutychian.  Upon  this  the  commissioners 
suggested,  that  nothing  more  was  needed  than  to  receive  into  the 
creed  that  article  from  the  letter  of  Leo.  After  this  proposal  had 
been  generally  received,  they  held  with  the  select  committee  a  se- 
cret meeting,  in  which  the  new  symbol  of  faith  was  drawn  up  ac- 
cordingly. In  this  it  was  defined  that  the  one  Christ,  Son,  Lord, 
only  begotten,  should  be  recognized  in  two  natures,^  so  that  all 
confusion,  change,  and  division  of  the  two  natures  is  excluded.^ 
No  one  should  be  allowed  to  profess  any  other  creed  than  this ; 
to  teach  or  to  think  otiierwise. 

While  all  the  rest  who  had  been  active  in  the  second  Ephesian 
council,  testified  their  repentance  and  requested  to  be  forgiven, 
the  Patriarch  Dioscunis,  on  the  other  hand,  persisted  in  his  oppo- 
sition. He  refused  to  recognize  the  judicial  authority  of.  the 
council ;  and,  after  having  been  thrice  summoned  in  the  customary 
form,  still  remained  firm  in  his  refusal.  Meanwhile,  in  addition 
to  what  was  objected  to  his  behaviour  at  the  second  Ephesian 
council,  many  grave  charges,  affecting  his  moral  character  and  his 
administration  of  the  episcopal  office,  were  brought  against  him 
by  Alexandrian  ecclesiastics.  Instead  of  being  humbled,  he 
had  the  boldness  himself  to  excommunicato  the  Roman  bishop. 
He  was  accordingly  deprived  of  all  his  spiritual  titles  and  dig- 
nities. 

But  although  the  person  of  Dioscurus  was  sacrificed,  even  by 
those  who  had  previously  consented  to  serve  as  his  instruments, 
yet  the  fanatical  hatred  of  his  party  towards  the  Orientals  was 
still  manifested  in  various  ways,  and  particularly  by  the  outrage- 
ous manner  in  which  the  venerable  Bishop  Theodoret  was  received 
by  the  council.  When,  in  compliance  with  a  petition  of  his  own, 
the  case  of  Theodoret  in  the  eighth  session  of  the  council  was  to 

I  Not  only  the  report  of  the  monk  Eathyinius  (see  his  account  of  the  life  of  Cy- 
rill  in  Analectis  Grscis,  Paris,  1688),  and  of  Evagrius  prove  that  the  reading  of  the 
Latin  copies  of  the  symbol  is  the  correct  one,  and  the  reading  of  the  Greek  U  iU 
furian  is  false ;  but  also  the  whole  course  of  proceeding's  in  the  council  proves  this. 
Manifestly  the  earlier  symbol,  more  favourable  to  the  Egyptian  system  of  doctrine, 
contained  the  U  ZU  fvn^,  and  the  favouring  of  the  other  party  consisted  mainly  in 
converting  the  im  into  <».  Moreover  the  U  iO»  ^rim  does  not  suit  the  connection  : 
the  verb  ytaniliuuvtv  points  rather  to  the  original  if.  The  ir  lU  fCn^t  or  the  i»  iU 
fvgimv  was  the  turning-point  of  the  whole  controversy  between  the  Monophysites  and 
the  Duophysites.  ^ 

'  'Agvy'X^Ttti,  ir^itrrmtf  itittu^irmf.  itj(^ct^irrtt . 
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be  taken  up,  and  he  accordingly  appeared  among  the  assembled 
ecclesiastics,  and  referred  to  the  petition  about  to  be  read  as  a 
testimony  of  his  faith,  he  was  constantly  interrupted  by  the  cry : 
They  would  allow  nothing  to  be  read ;  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
condemn  Nestorius.  "  Speak  out  clearly.  Anathema  to  Nesto- 
rius  and  his  doctrines  ;  anathema  to  Nestorius  and  his  friends!" 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  Theodoret  was  not  prepared  to  condemn 
Nestorius  at  once  and  without  any  farther  qualification ;  but  that 
yet  he  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
which  he  could  do  consistently  with  his  convictions  and  i^s-ith  the 
demands  of  conscience.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  condemning 
what  men  had  become  wont  to  designate  as  the  Neetorian  heresy. 
We  see  that  Theodoret  could  now  yield  more  than  he  would  have 
been  willing  to  concede  at  an  earlier  period.  "  Truly,"  said  he 
with  dignified  composure,  "  I  speak  not  otherwise  than  as  I  know 
is  well-pleasing  to  God.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  convince  you, 
that  my  bishopric  is  not  to  me  so  very  dear  an  interest ;  that  I 
am  not  solicitous  for  the  honour,  and  that  it  is  not  for  the  sake 
of  it  I  have  come  here,  but  because  I  have  been  calumniated.  I 
have  come  to  prove  myself  an  orthodox  man,  to  show  you  that  I 
condemn  Nestorius  and  Entyches,  and  eveiy  man  who  speaks  of 
two  Sons  of  God."  Again  it  was  loudly  vociferated  :  "  Say  ana- 
thema to  Nestorius,  and  to  all  who  think  like  him."  But  he  was 
afraid  to  condemn  Nestorianism,  without  having  first  unfolded 
what  he  deemed  to  be  the  pure  doctriney  lest  some  occasion  should 
be  given  for  employing  that  vague  word  Nestorianism,  for  the 
purpose  of  condeming  that  which,  according  to  his  own  convic- 
tionsy  was  much  rather  the  true  doctrine.  Hence  he  said :  "  If  I 
may  not  be  allowed,  in  the  first  place,  to  explain  how  I  believe,  I 
cannot  express  that  anathema  ;  but  I  believe" — here  the  bishops 
cried  out :  "  He  is  a  heretic ;  he  is  a  Nestorian ;  cast  forth  the 
Nestorian."  Theodoret  then  said :  '*  Anathema  to  Nestorius,  and 
to  every  one  who  calls  not  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  and  who 
divides  the  one  only-begotten  Son  into  two  sons.  I  have  sub- 
scribed the  confession  of  faith  and  the  letter  of  the  Bishop  Leo ;  * 
and  so  I  believe.  Farewell."  The  emperor's  commissioners 
thereupon  declared  that  Theodoret  had  now  given  sufficient  proof 
of  his  orthodoxy,  and  it  only  remained,  that,  as  he  had  been 
justified  by  the  Roman   bishops,  he  should  be  restored  to   his 
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church.     To  this  proposal  of  the<»urt^  the  assembly  now  acceded 
by  acclamation.^ 

Again,  an  incident  wliich  happened  during  the  fourth  action  of 
the  council  foreshadowed  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  domi- 
nant fanaticism  in  Egypt.  Ten  aged  bishops  from  this  country 
declined  to  anathematize  at  once^  as  they  were  required^  to  do, 
the  doctrines  of  Eutyches,  and  to  subscribe  the  letter  of  Leo  to 
Flavian.  Such  was  the  despotic  authority  of  the  Alexandrian 
bishops  over  the  Egyptian  church,  that  they  declared  it  impossi- 
ble for  them,  according  to  the  church  laws,  to  act  in  this  case  in- 
dependently :  they  must  wait  for  the  decision  of  the  new  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  who  was  still  to  be  elected,  and  govern  themselves 
accordingly.  In  vain  it  was  objected,  that  they  ought  not  in 
matters  of  religious  conviction  to  make  themselves  dependent  on 
the  authority  of  any  individual  man ;  and  that  the  sentence  of 
the  general  council  must  possess  more  force  than  that  of  an  in- 
dividual bishop.  They  implored  the  council  to  allow  them  indul- 
gence, because  in  their  own  country  they  could  not  be  certain  of 
their  lives  if  they  ventured  to  declare  themselves  independent  of 


^  Amidst  theM  scenes  at  Chalcedon,  we  no  longer  perceiTe  in  Theodoret  tiiat  con- 
stancy and  firmness  with  which  he  had  hitherto  defended  his  innocent  friend.  He  ap- 
pears no  longer  faithful  even  to  those  professions  which  he  earlier  expressed  ;  yet  this 
may  have  been  the  effect  of  a  momentary  weakness.  lie  may  have  deemed  it  best  to 
yield  for  the  moment  to  the  fnry  of  blind  sealots,  who  would  not  listen  to  the  voice  of 
reason ;  especially  as  he  explicitly  stated,  tliat  with  the  name  Nestorius  he  really  con- 
demned only  a  particular  error,  to  express  which  men  had  been  pleased  to  coin  this 
term, — and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  felt  himself  placed  under  constraint.  Bat  in  th« 
strongest  contrast  with  his  former  behaviour  stands  the  way  in  which  he  speaks,  as,  for 
instance,  near  the  conclusion,  in  one  of  his  latest  works,  his  account  of  the  heresies  («/{io 
Tiftiit  »uM4fi4t6smt  lwiT0f»^)j  respecting  his  old  fViend,  where  he  describes  him  as  an  in- 
strument of  Satan ;  as  a  man  who  by  his  pride  plunged  the  church  into  disorders ;  who^ 
under  the  pretext  of  orthodoxy,  introduced  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  denial  of  the 
divinity  and  of  the  incarnation  of  the  only-begotten  Son  ;  one  who  met  at  last  with 
the  punishment  he  deserved,  and  the  premonitory  sign  of  his  future  punishment.  Fear 
of  the  blind  zealots  alone  assuredly  could  not  lead  him  thus  to  contradict  himself; 
vexation  at  the  disorders  which  had  grown  out  of  Nestorius*  attack  upon  the  term  0ii- 
VM4(  (with  which  even  he  was  not  satisfied),  must  in  the  end  have  cast  a  shade  in  his 
soul  on  the  memory  of  the  author  qf  those  disturbances.  Bnt,  nevertheless,  we  hav« 
here  a  melancholy  proof  of  human  weakness  in  a  man  who  otherwise  appears  to  us  as  a 
light  in  an  age  of  darkness.  Fain  would  we  agree  with  those  who  have  considered  this 
clause  to  be  spurious,  were  there  not  so  much  stronger  reasons  for  the  contrary  sup- 
poMtion,  and  were  it  possible  also  to'consider  the  letter  addressed  to  Sporaoius  on  the 
Nesturian  heresy  an  interpolated  piece,  derived  for  the  most  part  from  that  latter 
clause.  For  the  rest,  Theodoret  perhaps  spent  the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life, 
«8  he  designed  to  do,  ep.  146,  in  seclusion  and  in  the  occupation  of  writing. 
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their  patriarch.  This  delaj  was  finally  granted  them,  under  the 
condition  that  they  should  not  leave  Ephesus  until  the  new  patri-* 
arch  was  elected. 

The  council  of  Chalcedon,  by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  could 
not,  of  course,  secure  the  object  they  had  in  view,  which  was  to 
effect  a  anion  of  the  two  parties.  The  weak  spots  which  this 
assembly  discovered  by  the  inward  contradictions  brought  to  view 
during  the  course  of  its  proceedings ;  the  exchange  of  one  con- 
fession of  faith  for  another ;  the  influence  of  court  policy  on  the 
final  result — all  this  was,  of  course,  ill  suited  to  procure  authority 
for  the  decisions  of  this  council  in  the  minds  of  those  who  enter- 
tained other  opinions.^ 

When  so  pa^ionate  a  fanaticism  in  favour  of  the  Egyptian 
monophysitism  had  manifested  itself  at  this  council  of  Chalcedon, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  it  should  soon  be  more  widely  spread  by  the 
adherents  of  Dioscurus  on  their  return  home ;  and  that  it  should 
find  its  way  among  the  swarms  of  wild  and  untutored  monks  who 
were  used  to  these  formulas,  and  produce  among  them  the  most 
violent  agitations.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures,  these 
people  saw  nothing  but  pure  Nestorianism,  a  dividing  of  the  one 
Christ  into  two  Sons  of  God,  two  persons.  That  he  who  is  su-- 
preme  over  nature  was  still  born  in  the  natural  way, — this,  they 
declared,  was  enough  for  them  to  know.  The  how  was  what 
they  could  not  explain.*  This  was  the  germ  of  the  Monophysite 
controversies,  so  disastrous  to  the  Oriental  church,  so  pernicious 
to  practical  Christianity. 

Palestine  and  Egypt  were,  at  first,  the  chief  seats  of  this  con- 
troversy. The  fanatical  monk  Theodosius,  who  returned  fix)m  the 
Chalcedonian  council  to  Palestine,  conveyed  thither  the  seeds 

>  The  Monophysites  well  understood  how  to  avail  thenuelree  of  these  weak  spots 
laid  open  by  the  coudcU,  as  we  see  from  the  charges  they  brought  against  it ;  to  which 
Leontios  of  Byzantiam  or  Jemsalem,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  replied  in  his 
work  agahist  the  Nestorians  and  the  Entychians.  See  this  work  in  the  Greek  original, 
{Mblished  by  Biansi,  ConolL  tU.  f.  799.  If  the  charge  brought  by  the  Monophysites  (f. 
813)  really  implied  that  many  votes  at  the  council  had  been  purchased  with  gold,  this 
accusation  would  assuredly  be  confirmed  by  the  bad  defence  of  Leon  tins.  But  this 
does  not  lie  in  the  words :  they  speak  only  of  simony  in  the  appointment  of  bishops. 
The  word  jcuf^^im  must  be  understood  to  refer,  not  to  a  vote  in  the  council,  but  to 
ordinations. 

*  In  the  petition  of  the  monks  from  Palestine :  The  a*^  x<i>v«  ^e'tiuyur  wSt  ytftf 
fUm  «i»  £«i^fi;«v»;  Harduin.  Condi,  ii.  f.  672. 
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of  discord.  He  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  deceased 
emperor's  widow  Eudocia,  and  soon  ruled  supreme  in  all  the 
cloisters.  He  set  every  thing  in  commotion,  raging  furiously 
against  all  who  would  not  secede  from  the  Chalcedonian  council. 
The  Patriarch  Juvenalis  of  Jerusalem  was  banished  from  his  city, 
and  Theodosius  himself  nominated  patriarch  there  by  his  party. 
Similar  things  occurred  in  other  cities.  Provinces  were  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword ;  Theodosius  deposed  and  appointed  bishops. 
It  was  finally  necessary  to  check  this  evil  by  resorting  to  forcible 
measures. 

The  second  theatre  of  these  contests  was  Egypt,  and  parti- 
cularly Alexandria.  There  Proterius  had  been  nominated  patri- 
arch in  the  place  of  the  deposed  Dioscurus ;  but,  from  what  we 
have  already  seen  taking  place  at  Chalcedon,  we  may  easily  gather 
that  Dioscurus  would  still  have  a  weighty  party  in  his  favour. 
There  arose  a  schism,  which  gave  rise  to  the  most  violent  dis- 
orders. It  became  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  soldiers :  the 
attempt  to  suppress  the  schism  by  force  only  served,  as  usual,  to 
exasperate  men's  minds,  and  many  scenes  of  violence  ensued. 
Finally,  quiet  was  restored,  and  so  it  continued  as  long  as  Mar- 
cian  lived ;  although  the  Monophysite  party,  headed  by  the  pres- 
byter Timotheus  Ailurus,  continued  to  subsist  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  one.  But  as  the  Monophysite  party,  after  the  death  of 
this  emperor  in  457,  indulged  the  expectation  of  finding  a  more 
favourable  disposition  in  his  successor,  they  ventured  to  appoint 
and  to  ordain  Timotheus  as  their  patriarch.  The  attempt  made 
by  the  military  commandant,  to  put  an  end  to  the  difiiculties  by 
force,  led  to  a  tumult,  in  which  Proterius  was  murdered.  Both 
parties  now  applied  to  the  emperor  with  petitions.  The  latter, 
being  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  the  Monophysite  party, 
was  the  more  desirous  of  I'emoving  the  schism  by  means  of  some 
mutual  agreement,  without  resorting  to  force.  He  begged  the 
Koman  bishop,  Leo  the  Great,  to  come  himself  to  the  East,  and 
direct  the  negotiations.  But  Leo  had  no  inclination  to  do  this. 
Moreover,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  no  concessions  ought  to  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  doctrines  expressed  by  a  council  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  ttat  these  must  only  be 
strictly  maintained.  The  bad  result  of  a  general  council  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  having  at  last  been  made 
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evident  by  the  example  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  emperor 
made  trial  of  another  expedient.  He  issued  a  command  to  all  the 
metropolitans  to  consult  with  their  bishops  respecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  ordination  of 
Timotheus,  ought  to  be  regarded  and  treated,  and  to  report  to  him 
the  result  of  their  deliberations.  Distinguished  above  others  for  a 
wise  moderation,  rare  in  this  age,  was  the  opinion  expressed 
on  this  occasion  by  the  bishops  of  Pamphylia.  We  here  meet 
with  a  distinction  lying  far  remote  from  the  fanatical  habits  of 
doctrinal  conception  peculiar  to  this  period — the  distinction 
between  that  which  belongs  to  the  essence  of  Christian  faith,  and 
that  which  belongs  to  the  exactness  of  doctrinal  definitions  requi- 
site for  the  development  of  theology.  "  Those  definitions,"  said 
they,  "  were  drawn  up  by  the  Roman  bishop,  Leo,  and  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  not  for  this  purpose  of  having  them  pass  to 
the  laity,  and  give  oflFence  to  them ;  but  they  were  designed  for 
the  priests,  that  they  might  have  wherewith  to  answer  gain- 
sayers.  The  doctrine  concerning  the  union  of  two  natures  in  one 
Christ  was  not  employed  for  the  instruction  of  catechumens,  but 
only  for  the  purposes  of  theological  discussion.  They  were  of  the 
opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  no  dispute  on  the  questions,  whe- 
ther Christ  subsisted  in  two  natures,  or  consisted  of  two  natures, 
and  whether  we  should  speak  of  one  nature  of  the  Word  which 
became  man :  the  only  important  thing  was,  that  the  union  of  the 
two  natures  should  be  maintained,  but  without  being  confounded. 
They  recommended  the  condescending  indulgence,  of  which  Christ 
was  the  pattern,  as  the  best  and  readiest  means  of  reclaiming 
errorists,  and  of  restoring  tranquillity.^ 

Since  the  majority  of  voices,  however,  now  maintained  the  au- 
thority of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  were  opposed  to  the  or- 
dination of  Timotheus  Ailurus,  the  emperor  Leo  resolved  that  he 
would  put  an  end  to  the  difficulties  by  force.  In  the  year  460, 
Timotheus  Ailurus,  was  banished  to  Cherson,  and  in  his  place 
Timotheus  Salophaciolus  was  appointed  Patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
The  mild  character  of  the  latter  enabled  him  for  the  moment  to 
do  something  towards  restoring  tranquillity. 

>  See  Harduin  ConcU.  T.  ii.  f.  731. 
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So  much  the  raore  violent,  however,  was  the  ferment  which'en- 
sued,  when,  by  a  political  revolution,  the  hitherto  oppressed  party 
of  the  Monophysites  at  once  obtained  the  preponderance.  This 
took  place  in  476,  when  Basiliscus  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
Emperor  Zeno,  successor  to  his  father-in-law  Leo,  in  the  year  474, 
from  the  imperial  throne,  and  securing  it  for  himself.  Whether 
the  fact  was  that  he  had  not  attained  to  this  high  eminence  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Monophysite  party,  or  whether  he  hoped  to  find 
in  this  painty  an  important  support,  be  showed  from  the  beginning 
that  it  was  his  purpose  to  make  it  the  ruling  party  in  the  East. 
He  was  the  first  to  publish  decisions  on  matters  of  faith  by  imperial 
laws;  for,  in  entering  on  his  reign, he  issued  a  circular  letter  (iyxux- 
X/oy)  to  be  signed  by  all  the  bishops  on  pain  of  being  deposed 
from  their  office ;  whereby  it  was  established,  that  the  Nicene 
creed,  together  with  the  several  decrees  in  confirmation  of  it 
passed  at  the  councils  of  Constantinople  and  Ephesus,  should 
alone  be  valid ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chalcedonian  sym« 
bol  and  the  letter  of  Leo  were  condemned  as  standing  at  variance 
with  this,  and  ordered  to  be  burned  wherever  they  might  be  found. 
Many  of  the  bishops  readily  complied  with  the  imperial  command; 
partly  such  as,  being  rather  inclined  of  themselves  to  adopt  the 
Monophysite  opinion,  had  only  been  moved  by  the  ruling  power 
to  accept  the  Chalcedonian  articles ;  and  partly  such  as  were  al- 
ways in  the  habit  of  shaping  their  opinions  according  to  the  doc* 
trinal  tendency  of  the  court. 

At  Alexandria,  the  victory  of  the  Monophysite  party  would 
take  place  without  any  violent  struggle ;  for  this  party  had  there 
a  natural  preponderance.  Timotheus  Ailurus,  resumed  his  pa-* 
triarchate,  and  the  mild  Timotheus  Salophaciolus  quietly  re- 
turned back  to  his  cloister.  But  violent  commotions  arose  in 
many  districts,  where  hitherto  the  party  of  the  Chalcedonian 
council  had  prevailed;  and  enthusiastic  monks,  who  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  over  the  people,  stirred  them  up  to  resist- 
ance against  the  imperial  command.  The  Patriarch  Acacius  of 
Constantinople,  although  wavering  himself,  yet  took  courage  from 
the  strength  of  the  zealots,  to  show  resistance  to  the  emperor. 
And  as,  in  addition  to  this,  Zeno  had,  in  the  meantime,  strength- 
ened his  power,  Basiliscus  issued  in  477  a  second  circular  (dyn/- 
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xuxX/oi»),  whereby  the  first  was  revoked.  Soon  after  this,  the  vic- 
tory of  Zeno,  who  once  more  made  himself  master  of -the  empire, 
changed  the  whole  face  of  afifairs. 

This  emperor  was  the  more  firmly  resolved  in  the  outset  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  advance  the  party  of  the  comicil  of  Chalcedon, 
because  doubtless  he  was  especially  indebted  to  this  party  for  the 
recovery  of  his  throne,  and  because  his  political  interests  would 
make  him  hostile  to  the  other  party,  which  Basiliscus  had  fa- 
voured. This  change  of  court  orthodoxy  was  soon  followed  by 
the  usual  consequences  attending  such  lamentable  dependence  of 
the  church  on  the  state.  Those  same  bishops  of  Asia  Minor  who, 
under  the  preceding  reign,  had  defended  themselves  before  the 
Emperor  Basiliscus  against  the  charge  of  having  only  subscribed 
hb  circular  letter  by  constraint,  and  from  motives  of  fear ;  who 
had  styled  this  document,  in  their  communication  to  him,  a  divine 
and  apostolic  letter;^  who  had  declared  to  him  that  the  world 
must  go  to  ruin,  if  he  did  not  uphold  the  authority  of  his  religious 
edict ;  who  called  on  him  to  depose  the  Patriarch  Acacius  from 
his  seat, — these  same  bishops  now  testified  to  this  very  patriarch 
their  repentance ;  writing  to  him,  that  they  had  subscribed  the 
circular  letter  of  Basiliscus,  not  firom  conviction,  but  because  they 
were  compelled  to  it ;  but  that  in  their  faith  they  really  agreed 
with  that  which  had  been  piously  and  rightly  determined  at  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.* 

This  change  must  have  had  a  very  great  influence,  especially 
on  the  condition  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  in  which  the  Mono- 
physite  party  was  ever  predominant.  Timotheus  Ailurus  was 
allowed,  it  is  true,  peacefully  to  end  the  few  remaining  days  of 
his  old  age  in  the  patriarchal  office ;  but  when,  after  his  death  in 
477,  the  Monophysite  party  proceeded  to  choose  the  Archdeacon 
Petrus  Mongus  as  his  successor,  the  emperor  looked  upon  this  as 
an  insurrection ;  he  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  Petrus  Mon- 
gus, and  the  latter  seems  to  have  escaped  the  execution  of  this 
sentence  only  by  flight.  It  was  ordered  that  Timotheus  Salopha- 
ciolus  should  be  restored  to  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria.    The 

1  The  fiiW,— diTinnm,— the  usual  dMigimtion,  indeed,  derired  from  the  pagan  times, 
and  applied  to  what^er  came  from  the  emperor;  bat  it  was  bad  enough  in  bishopa, 
when  speaking  of  religious  matters,  to  imitate  snob  phraseology. 

*  Comp.  Evagr.  hist,  eccles.  iiL  c.  6  and  9. 
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emperor  threatened  all  laymen  and  ecclesiastics  who  should  not 
within  two  months  recognize  Salophaciolus  as  their  patriarch,  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  dignities  and  churches,  and  with  exile.*  The 
restored* patriarch,  Timotheus,  was  enabled  for  the  moment,  by  his 
moderation  and  gentleness,  to  preserve  quiet  at  Alexandria.  He 
presented  a  rare  example  for  this  age ;  protecting  instead  of  per- 
secuting the  Monophysite  party — insomuch  that  the  emperor  had 
to  admonish  him  to  use  greater  severity  towards  the  heretics,  and 
not  allow  them  to  hold  their  church  assemblies  and  to  baptize ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  he  still  continued  to  pursue  the  same 
course  of  conduct.  Hence  he  was  universally  esteemed  by  the 
Alexandrians ;  and  they  would  call  out  to  him  in  the  streets  and 
in  the  churches:  "Although  we  have  no  church-fellowship  with 
you,  yet  we  love  you."* 

But  after  the  death  of  Timotheus  Salophaciolus,  which  soon 
ensued,  there  arose  a  new  schism.  The  party  which  was  by  far 
the  most  numerous,  that  of  the  Monophysites,  chose  for  their  pa- 
triarch the  Archdeacon  Petrus  Mongus ;  the  minor  party  of  the 
Ohalcedonian  council  chose  the  chief  treasurer  of  the  Alexan- 
di'ian  church,  John  Talaya.  The  emperor  at  firet  was  resolved 
to  approve  the  choice  of  the  Chalcedonian  faction  alone ;  but  a 
complication  of  events  led  him  to  change  his  mind. 

John  Talaya,  at  that  time  presiding  as  presbyter  over  the 
churches  on  the  island  of  Tabennae,  had  been  sent  by  the  Patri- 
arch Timotheus  Salophaciolus,  after  the  latter  had  been  reinstated 
in  his  office  by  the  Emperor  Zeno,  on  a  mission  to  Constantinople, 
in  company  with  Gennadius,  a  kinsman  of  the  patriarch,  and 
Bishop  of  Lower  Hermupolis.  Gennadius  remained  behind  at 
Constantinople,  and  had  there  acquired  great  influence  as  plenipo- 
tentiary or  agent  (apocrisiarius)  of  the  Egyptian  patriarch.  John 
Talaya,  however,  had  entered  into  a  connection  with  Ulus,  one  of 
the  first  men  of  the  empire,  to  whom  the  emperor  was  in  part  in- 
debted for  the  recovery  of  his  throne ;  and  probably  at  this  time 
Illus  engaged,  perhaps  not  without  the  assurance  of  receiving  a 
splendid  remuneration  from  Talaya,  that  he  would  procure  for 

I  See  the  letters  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Felix  III.,  to  the  Patriarch  Acacins,  and  to  the 
Emperor  Zeno. 

'  See  Liberati  Diaconi  breviariom  causae  Nestorianomm  et  Eutychianoram,  ed. 
Garnier,  pag.  108. 
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him  the  patriarchate  after  the  death  of  the  aged  Timotheus. 
For  this  reason^  after  his  return  to  Egypt,  Talaya  gave  up  his 
office  in  the  church  at  Tabennaa,  and  resumed  the  post  which  he 
had  before  occupied  at  Alexandria,  so  that  he  might  be  ready,  on 
the  death  of  Timotheus,  immediately  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  would  secure  the  attainment  of  his  object,  beyond  all  fear  of  ^ 
failure.  From  this  place  he  sent  many  and  valuable  presents 
to  Illus.  Relying  on  the  patronage  of  this  powerful  man,  he 
deemed  it  the  less  necessary  to  secure  the  good-will  of  Genna- 
dius,  whom  he  had  left  behind  at  Constantinople,  or  of  the  patri- 
arch himself;  and  by  this  neglect  he  made  them  both  his  enemies. 
The  deputy  whom  he  sent  with  his'  inaugural  letter  (iv^^ov/tf- 
rixa)  to  Constantinople,  was  instructed  not  to  present  this  imme- 
diately  to  the  patriarch,  but  first  inquire  after  his  patron,  the 
influential  Illus,  and  to  proceed  in  all  respects  as  he  should  di- 
rect. But  as  the  latter  was  then  at  Antioch,  the  deputy  of  John 
Talaya  set  off  for  that  city,  without  presenting  his  letter  to  the 
patriarch.'  By  this  unexampled  neglect  of  the  honour  due  to 
him  as  bishop  of  the  imperial  residence,  the  Patriarch  Acacius 
was  completely  disgusted ;  and,  as  Illus  soon  after  rebelled  against 
the  emperor,  Acacius  was  the  more  easily  enabled  to  make  John 
Talaya  hateful  also  to  the  Emperor  Zeno.  Fetrus  Mongns,  the 
head  of  the  Monophysite  party,  was  cunning  enough  to  turn 
these  circumstances  to  his  own  advantage.  He  visited  Constan- 
tinople in  person,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  to  which  the  exas- 
peration of  the  numerous  party  of  the  Monophysites  might  expose 
the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  if  a  patriarch  were  thrust  upon  them 
whom  they  could  not  approve.  He  proposed,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
treaty  by  which  he  hoped  to  unite  all  in  one  church.  Acacius 
entered  into  this  scheme,  and  persuaded  the  emperor  to  favour  it. 
The  latter  issued,  in  the  year  482,  a  treaty  of  agreement  addressed 
to  the  churches  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarchate,  which  by  omit- 
ting the  expressions  employed  in  the  disputed  questions,  and 
abiding  only  by  general  terms,  was  expected  to  bring  about  the 
removal  of  this  opposition.  It  was  here  determined,  that  no 
other  creed  should  be  valid  than  the  Nicene-Constantino  olitan 
symbol,  which  had  been  confirmed  at  Ephesus.  A  symbolical 
authority  was  given  to  the  anathemas  of  Cyrill ;  and,  without 

I  See  Liberat  c.  16  and  17,  and  Theophanes*  chronography. 
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mentioning  names  and  persons,  or  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  it 
was  declared  that  Christ  is  one  and  not  two,*  since  miracles  and 
snfferings  were  referred  to  one  and  the  same  person.  Moreover, 
sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced  on  Nestorianism  and 
Eutychianism,  but  also  on  all  who  taught  or  had  taught  contrary 
to  these  articles,  whether  at  Chalcedon,  or  in  any  other  synod  or 
place  whatsoever.' 

This  concordat  was  now  designed,  in  the  purpose  of  the  em-» 
peror,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  peace  of  the  church.  Those 
among  the  Monophysites  who  agreed  to  subscribe  it  should,  with- 
out being  required  to  give  up  their  peculiar  opinions,  be  received 
by  the  other  party  into  the  communion  of  the  church ;  and  also 
the  latter  should  be  left  free  to  retain  their  peculiar  doctrines,  and 
for  themselves  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don, and  of  Leo's  letter  to  Flavian.  But  without  interfering  with 
these  differences,  the  concordat  should  stand  valid  as  the  basis 
of  church  fellowship,  and  neither  party  should  stigmatize  the 
other  as  heretical.  But  such  an  object  was  not  to  be  attained  in 
this  way.  The  zealous  Monophysites  demanded  an  explicit  con- 
demnation of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  of  the  letter  to  Fla- 
vian ;  and  as  they  separated  from  the  moderates,  who  were  satis- 
fied with  the  concordat,  without  having  any  principal  leader,  they 
were  from  henceforth  designated  as  the  headless  sect  ( Acephaloi). 
Now,  when  those  bishops  who  chiefly  agreed  with  this  party  in 
their  doctrinal  opinions,  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by 
then*  respect  for  it,  they  lost  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom, 
by  means  of  the  compromise,  they  had  concluded  a  peace.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  the  zealous  adherents  of  the  Chalcedonian  coun- 
cil were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  a  written  contract  in  which 
this  council  was  spoken  of  in  such  disparaging  terms  ;  and  all  who 
accepted  the  compromise  appeared  to  them  as  Monophysites. 
Thus  it  happened,  that  the  henoticon,  instead  of  doing  away  the 
schism,  only  made  it  worse  than  it  was  before.  Instead  of  two 
parties,  there  were  now  four ;  the  zealots  on  both  sides,  and  the 
moderates  of  the  two  parties  who  accepted  the  compromise.  The 
warm  adherents  of  the  Chalcedonian  councirfound  great  sympa- 
thy in  the  Roman  church,  and  these  stigmatized  the  dominant 
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party  of  the  Oriental  chiirch  as  heretical.     A  schism  between 

the  £astem  and  the  Western  church  was  the  consequence  of 

this. 

While  these  commotions  growing  out  of  the  henoticon  were 

still  in  progress,  the  Emperor  Zeno,  a.d.  491,  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Anastasius.     The  latter  was  only  desirous  of  preserv- 
ing peace  and  of  silencing  the  heretic-makers  on  both  sides ;  and 
for  this  reason  he  would  not  suffer  the  treaty  of  coalition  to  drop.- 
But  this  moderation,  proceeding  from  motives  of  policy,  could 
only  make  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  zealots ;  and  as  he 
would  tolerate  nothing  which  was  opposed  to  his  plans,  in  seek- 
ing to  preserve  peace,  he  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  persecutor. 
Serious  disturbances,  arising  out  of  the  struggle  between  the  two 
parties,  broke  out  during  this  emperor's  reign,  in  Syria,  Palestine, 
Egypt,  and  Constantinople ;  and  his  eflForts  to  compel  the  enthu- 
siasts to  moderation  were  attended  with  no  other  result  than  to 
render  the  commotions  more  violent.     As  he  exerted  himself  with 
the  most  vigour  to  repress  the  enthusiasts  near  by,  in  Constanti- 
nople itself,  he  must  of  course  become  suspected  of  favouring  the 
Monophysites.     In  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  he  found  a 
violent  antagonist.    By  the  Patriarch  Euphemius,  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  emperor  had  been  suspected  from  the  first ;  he  had  con- 
sented to  his  taking  the  throne,  only  on  condition  that  the  em- 
peror should  give  him  a  written  assurance,  that  he  would  attempt 
to  do  nothing  against  the  authority  of  the  Cbalcedonian  council. 
Anastasius  soon  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  him,  which  he  could 
not  do  without  exciting  a  tumult  among  the  people.     The  presby- 
ter Macedonius,  in  whom,  until  now,  no  one  had  ever  witnessed 
any  symptom  of  passionate  zeal,  was  nominated  his  successor ; 
but  he  too  must  soon  incur  the  imperial  displeasure,  since  he  was 
not  willing  to  lose  his  character  for  orthodoxy  among  the  zealots 
of  the  party  attached  to  the  Cbalcedonian  council ;  and  there- 
fore connected  himself  more  closely  with  tbem  than  suited  the 
emperor's  plans.     Besides  this,  two  men  of  vigorous  activity  now 
took  the  lead  of  the  hitherto  headless  but  zealous  Monophysite 
party ;  and,  in  other  districts,  disturbances  arose,  the  influence 
of  which  spread  to  Constantinople.  One  of  these  persons,  Xenayas^ 
of  Tahal  in  Persia,  had  already  C4>ntended  zealously  against  the 
Nestorians  in  his  own  country.    Afterwards,  he  had  betaken 
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himself  to  Syria;  and  the  Monophysite  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
Peter  the  clothier,  so  called  after  the  trade  which  he  pursued  as  a 
monk,^  (originally  one  of  the  monks  associated  with  Eutyches  at 
Constantinople),  had  made  him  bishop  of  the  city  of  Hieropolis 
or  Mabug.  By  the  same  dignitary  his  name  also  was  changed 
into  the  Greek  from  Philoxenos,  and  by  this  name  he  is  best 
known  as  the  promoter  of  the  so-called  Philoxenian  Syriac  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament.  But  with  the  successor  of  this 
Monophysite  patriarch,  with  Flavian,  who  was  more  inclined  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Chalcedonian  council,  his  zeal  in  giving 
spread  to  the  Monophysite  doctrines  involved  him  in  a  quarrel ; 
for  though  Flavian  was  willing  to  purchase  peace  by  yielding 
many  points,  yet  nothing  could  induce  him  expressly  to  condemn 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures.  Violent  contests  ensued,  which 
spread  even  to  the  adjacent  Palestine. 

The  second  of  these  two  new  leaders  of  the  Monophysite  party 
was  Severus,  who  came  from  Sojtopolis  in  Pisidia.  While  a  Pagan, 
he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  famous 
law-school  at  Berytum,  and  afterwards  became  an  advocate.  At 
Tripoli  in  Phoenicia,  he  received  baptism,  became  a  monk,  and 
united  himself  with  a  society  of  zealous  Monophysites,  Banished 
by  a  hostile  party,  he  came  with  a  number  of  his  coinpanrons  to 
Constantinople,  to  seek  protection  from  the  emperor.  He  told 
him  that  the  defence  of  the  Chalcedonian  council  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  disturbances  ;  he  sought  to  introduce  a  certain  addition 
to  the  old  and  venerated  church  song,  the  trisagion,  (the  thrice 
holy,  from  Isa.  vi),  which  might  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  coali- 
tion between  the  two  [parties.  Some  time  before  the  above- 
named  Monophysite  church-teacher,  Peter  the  clothier,  had  al- 
ready added,  to  one  of  the  invocations  to  God  in  that  church 
hymn,  the  clause.  Thou  who  wast  crucified  for  us  (6  ffravpuihig 
Bi  rifiag.)  The  transfer  of  predicates,  which  was  expressed  in 
this  clause,  in  fact  perfectly  coincided  with  the  Monophysite  tj^pe 
of  doctrine ;  but  it  might  also  in  another  sense,  precisely  after 
the  same  manner  as  the  term  horoxog  had  already  been  adopted 
into  the  church  phraseology,  be  admitted  by  the  Dnophysites  as 
being  opposed  to  Nestorianism ;  and  so  by  this  opposite  refer- 
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ence  of  the  same  term^  both  parties  might  come  together.  Of  this 
ambiguity  Severus  availed  himself;  but  in  the  then  existing  fer- 
ment of  minds  at  Constantinople,  this  addition  appeared  as  a 
crass  Monophysitism,  as  impinging  on  the  immutability  of  the 
divine  essence ;  and  'this  innovation  met  with  the  most  deter- 
mined resistAnce.  While,  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  one  party 
sang  the  old  church  hymn  in  its  simple  form,  the  other  burst  in, 
loudly  vociferating  the  added  words.  Thus  the  very  solemnities 
of  worship  were  pro&ned  by  expressions  of  worldly  passion,  and 
even  by  bloody  contests.  As  the  rumour  spread  that  the  em- 
peror favoured  the  addition  to  the  church  hymn,  and  was  threaten- 
ing to  remove  the  Patriarch  Macedonius,  a  violent  tumult  broke 
forth.  The  houses  of  many  of  the  grandees  were  burned ;  a 
m(»ik,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  addition,  was 
seized  by  the  infuriated  populace  and  murdered,  and  his  head  was 
carried  about  in  triumph  stuck  upon  a  pole.  Then  appeared  the 
emperor  at  the  circus  before  the  assembled  people,  without  his 
crown.  He  declared  himself  willing  to  lay  down  the  government; 
but  all  could  not  reign  at  once,  one  must  be  sovereign.  These 
words  had  their  effect  on  the  excited  multitude ;  the  people  be- 
sought the  emperor  to  retain  the  government,  and  promised  tran- 
quillity. The  emperor  took  advantage  of  this  favourable  mo- 
ment :  he  caused  the  Patriarch  Macedonius  to  be  removed,  and 
Timotheus,  a  presbyter  who  had  accepted  the  henoticon,  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  Meanwhile,  the  emperor  saw  himself 
under  the  necessity,  for  many  reasons,  of  yielding  to  the  fury 
of  the  exasperated  party  of  the  Chalcedonian  council,  where  this 
predominated.  By  this  exasperation,  aid  and  comfort  was  given 
to  the  insurrection  of  the  military  commander  Vitalian,  which 
broke  out  in  the  year  514 ;  and  Anastasius  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  conditions  of  peace,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
adherents  of  the  Chalcedonian  council.  He  promised  to  assem- 
ble a  council  at  Heradea  in  Thrace,  and  moreover  to  invite  the 
assistance  of  the  Roman  bishop,  so  that,  above  all  things,  the 
church-fellowship  might  thus  be  restored  with  the  latter,  which 
amounted  to  no  more  nor  less  than  that  the  Chalcedonian  council 
should  be  reinstated  in  its  authority ;  for  no  hope  certainly  could 
be  entertained  of  making  peace  with  the  Roman  church,  on  any 
other  terms  than  these.     Yet  Anastasius  sought  to  put  off  the 

VOL.  IV.  R 
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fiilfilment  of  these  irksome  conditions  as  long  as  he  could ;  and 
the  difficulties  which  were  raised  by  the  Roman  church  in  con- 
ducting the  negotiations  for  peace,  facilitated  his  plans.  The 
enthusiasm  for  the  Chalcedonian  council,  and  the  hatred  of  Mono- 
physitism  and  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  who  was  considered  to 
be  its  champion,  did  but  mount  so  much  the  higher  after  that 
emperor's  death,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor Justin,  518. 

When  John,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  under  the  new 
government,  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  public  worship,  he 
was  received  by  the  assembled  people  with  loud  shouts,  demand- 
ing that  since  the  Manichean  Anastasius  no  longer  reigned,  but 
the  orthodox  Justin,  the  authority  of  the  Chalcedonian  council 
should  once  more  be  publicly  recognized;  that  the  anthema 
should  be  pronounced  on  Severus,  and  on  all  the  leaders  of  the 
Monophysite  party;  that  all  Monophysites  should  be  removed 
from  the  imperial  court  and  from  the  capital  ;^  and  that  fellowship 
should  be  restored  with  the  Roman  church.  The  assembled  mul- 
titude did  not  desist  from  their  impetuous  outcries,  till  the  patri- 
arch yielded.  Similar  demands  of  ecclesiastics,  monks,  and  laity, 
came  also  from  other  churches.     As  the  Emperor  Justin,  a  rude 


■  See  the  protocol  in  the  acts  of  the  comicil  under  Mennas,  Harduin.  T.  it.  f.  1334 
and  1356.  The  hatred  was  particularly  manffested  against  the  powerful  lord  cham- 
berlain (Prsepositus  sacri  cubiculi)  Amantius.  The  multitude  shouted  in  allusion  to 
him :  T^v  x^^f  nu  ratXetrUu  7{«  fiaxt.  He  must  doubtless  have  had  great  iofluence 
under  Anastasius,  in  promoting  MonophysiUsm ;  for,  in  calling  upon  the  patriarch 
publicly  to  declare  himself,  it  was  exclaimed  that,  under  the  reign  of  a  Justin,  he 
needed  have  no  fear  of  Amantius :  Ov  icfiHrau  'AfjutrrUv  t«»  M«efix«/«'«  UCmfe  fitws- 
Xiuuy  I.  c.  Harduin.  f.  1339.  This  Amantius,  however,  was  hated  and  suspected  by  the 
Emperor  Justin ;  for  he  had  conceived  the  project  of  making  a  certain  Count  Theo- 
critus emperor,  through  whom  he  mi<i:ht  hope  to  be  ruler  himself.  He  had  for  this 
purpose  given  a  sum  of  money  to  Justin,  then  commander  of  the  emperor's  body  guard, 
in  order  that,  by  a  skilful  distribution  of  it,  he  might  purchase  votes  in  flavour  of  Theo- 
critus. But  Justin  used  the  gold  in  behalf  of  himself,  and  became  emperor.  Of  course 
he  must  now  stand  in  dread  of  Amantius ;  and  hence  soon  caused  him  to  be  executed. 
See  Evagr.  I.  iv.  c.  2,  Theophanes,  Chronograph,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Justin.  The  assassination  of  Amantius,  however,  was  deemed  a  judgment  on  the 
heretic.  See  the  popular  exclamation  in  an  assembly  in  the  church  at  Tyre,  which 
likewise  demanded  the  condemnation  of  the  Monophysites.  Harduin.  1.  c.  f.  1359. 
*AW0crif  'A^vr/f  i  ktrifmt  r^  T(ia^.  We  disoem  here  the  hidden  connection  be* 
twixt  the  plots  of  political  and  theological  parties.  The  fear  of  the  infection  of 
MonophysiUsm  was  in  many  districts  so  great,  that  in  Tyre,  for  example,  the  Egyp- 
tian dealers  in  wood  were  not  suffered  to  remain  in  the  city,  lest  they  might  spread 
the  Monophysite  heresy  beyond  Egypt.    L.  c.  1355. 
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Thracian^  who  took  no  interest  himself  in  theological  disputes, 
was  governed  bj  his  two  chief*  ministers,  Vitalian  and  Justinian, 
who  warmly  espoused  the  doctrines  of  the  Chalcedonian  council, 
he  would  very  easily  be  persuaded  to  every  measure  which  favoured 
the  interests  of  this  party.  New  negotiations  were  entered  into 
with  the  Roman  bishop,  Hormisdas,  and  men  were  ready  to  con- 
sent to  all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  that  bishop  for  the  re* 
storation  of  church-fellowship.  Among  these  was  the  severe  one, 
that  the  names  of  all  the  bishops  who,  under  the  preceding  reign, 
had  accepted  the  henoticon,  or  attached  themselv^  to  the  Mono- 
physite  party,  should  be  expunged  fix»m  the  church  records.  To 
anathematize  the  leaders  of  the  Monophysite  party  was  a  point 
which  might  be  easily  secured  ;  nor  was  there  any  hesitation  at 
Constantinople  even  to  surrender  the  Patriarch  Acacius  to  the 
popular  wilL  But,  in  many  districts,  ecclesiastics  and  churches 
were  not  at  all  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  memory  of  their  beloved 
bishops :  they  would  not  sufier  themselves  to  be  moved  to  this  by 
arguments  or  by  threats.  New  schisms  and  bloody  disturbances 
were  to  be  feared,  if  they  were  forced  to  this.  The  emperor  him- 
self, therefore,  requested  the  Boman  bishop  to  yield  a  little  on 
this  point.^  The  Monophysite  clergymen,  however,  were  deposed 
fix)m  their  places.  Severus,  who  had  managed  to  make  himself 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  was  threatened  with  a  severer  fate  through 
the  vengeance  of  the  commander  Vitalian,  who  bad  been  injured 
by  him ;  but  he  saved  himself  by  feeing  to  Egypt,  where  he  met 
with  a  friendly  reception  from  bis  Monophysite  fellow^believers. 
There  the  party  was  too  strong  to  be  prudently  attacked. 

Justinian,  the  successor  of  thb  emperor,  from  the  year  527, 
meant  to  be  considered  a  zealous  champion  of  the  Chalcedonian 
orthodoxy.  Intermeddling  in  theological  disputes  wa$  with  liim 
a  fiivourite  passion ;  and  he  would  very  wilUngly  have  been  kw. 
giver  to  the  church,  in  the  same  sense  as  he  was  to  the  State : 
bat  the  more  he  acted,  or  supposed  he  acted,  by  his  own  impulse, 
the  more  he  served  as  the  tool  of  others,  who  knew  how  to  in^ 
fiuence  him  by  taking  advantage  of  his  weakness.  Thus  was  he 
often  obliged  to  subserve  interests  to  which  he  was  altogether 


t  See  the  oorrespondence  between  tiie  Patriardi  of  ComtftBtinopIe,  the  Emperor 
Justin,  and  the  Ronum  btoh(^  Hormisdae. 
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opposed  in  his  own  intentions.     In  particular,  his  wife  Theodora, 
who  governed  him,  and  who  was  herself  attached  to  Monophy- 
sitism,  successfully  plotted  many  a  scheme  for  the  advantage  of 
the  Monophysite  party,  which  he  abhorred.     She  even  went  so 
far  as  to  cause  to  be  formed,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  emperor 
at  Constantinople,  a  Monophysite  society,  whose  branches  ex- 
tended through  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  to  procure  that  a 
Monophysite  should   be  elevated  to  the  episcopate  of  the  im- 
perial residence ;  and  every  thing  was  prepared  to  raise  up  the 
Monophysites  from  their  state  of  oppression  to  being  the  domi- 
nant party.     Her  principal  agent  in  accomplishing  all  this  was  a 
person  by  the  name  of  Anthimus.     He  had  once  been  bishop 
over  the  church  at  Trapezund  in  Pontus ;  but,  without  waiting 
to  be  regularly  dismissed  from  the  pastoral  relation,  he  had  left 
his  flock  for  the  purpose,  as  he  pretended,  of  having  it  in  his 
power  to  lead  a  perfectly  Christian  life  as  a  monk  ;^  but  probably, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  sequel,  he  was  led  to  this  step,  like  so 
many  others,  by  more  doubtful  motives;   and  the   truth  was, 
that  the  court   life   had   more   charms  for  him   than  the  ad- 
ministering of  a  pastoral  office  distinguished  by  no  outward 
splendour,  in  an  insignificant  town.     He  betook  himself  to  Con- 
stantinople;  there  his   ascetic  garb   procured   for  him  distin- 
guished consideration ;  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Empress 
Theodora,  and  the  alternate  residence  at  the  court  and  at  a  plea- 
sant villa  near  Constantinople'  suited  him  better  than  his  former 
secluded  life  in  the  pastoral  office.    This  person  now  drew  around 
him  all  the  most  important  men  of  the  Monophysite  party,  who, 
under  the  protection  of  Theodora,  visited  Constantinople;  and 
amongst  these  was  Severus.     At  length,  by  the  management  of 
Theodora,  Anthimus,  in  the  year  535,  was  nominated  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople/     Of  a  surety,  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who 
was  so  zealously  orthodox,  entertained  no  other  idea  than  that  his 
bishop  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  Chalcedonian  council.   And 
.  perhaps  the  trick  would  have  lasted  still  longer,  and  the  cunning 

1  In  the  ftrst  action  of  the  coancil  under  Mennas,  it  says :  OCth  t«  a^xxM  rj^ 

s  His  r^Mim/M,  act.  iy.  sab  Menna,  f.  1243. 

*  Prooopiiis,  m  his  secret  history  of  the  conrt  (hist  arcana),  o.  17,  says  of  Theo- 
dora :  AMi  rkt  ri  StfX^  *^  *^^  iif^rvfCf  lx**(Ti9t:. 
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Theodora  wonld  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  still  more,  if  the 
whole  plan  had  not  been  frustrated  by  an  accident  quite  unfore- 
seen, after  the  deception  had  been  kept  up  no  longer  than  a  year. 
It  happened,  that  the  Roman  bishop,  Agapetns,  visited  Constan- 
tinople as  ambassador  of  the  East  Gothic  King  Theodoric.  Many 
dissatisfied  ecclesiastics  and  monks  took  this  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting to  the  Roman  bishop,  who  had  less  to  fear  than  others 
from  the  anger  of  the  empress,  and  could  therefore  act  more  in- 
dependently at  the  court,  a  formal  complaint  against  the  Bishop 
Anthimus,  charging  him  partly  with  erroneous  doctrines,  and 
partly  with  unjustifiable  proceedings  to  obtain  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople.  The  Roman  bishop  required  him  to  prove  his 
orthodoxy  by  a  confession  of  faith,  and  (in  accordance  with  the 
church  laws  of  the  West,  which  forbade  the  transfer  of  bishops) 
to  return  back  from  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  to  his 
earlier  bishopric,  which  he  had  voluntarily  abandoned.  As  An- 
thimus could  not  consent  to  this  Agapetus  excommunicated  him 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  and  moreover  avoided  all  inter- 
course with  him.  The  empress  was  unable  to  change  the  mind 
of  the  Roman  bishop  either  by  promises  or  by  threats.  When, 
through  his  influence,  Justinian  came  to  see  how  grossly  he  had 
been  deceived,  his  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  Anthimus  was 
deposed ;  and  at  the  recommendation  of  Agapetus,  the  Presbyter 
Mennas,  superintendent  of  the  great  hospital  at  Constantinople, 
was  nominated  patriarch.' 

The  new  patriarch, in  the  year  536,  invited  the  bishops  who  hap- 
pened to  be  then  present  in  Constantinople,  to  meet  in  a  synod  (<r6- 
N>do(  i¥dnfuv(fa)  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  final  seal  on  the 
condemnation  of  Monophysitism,  and  fts  defenders.  The  Em- 
peror Justinian  accompanied  the  decrees  of  this  council  with  a 
confirmatory  law,  altogether  worthy  of  his  despotic  spirit :  "  The 
leaders  of  the  Monophysite  party  should  keep  away  f^om  the  resi- 
dence and  frt>m  all  the  more  important  cities ;  they  should  live 
quietly  and  without  disturbance  as  private  persons,  and  take 
good  care  how  they  corrupted  others,  and  led  them  into  blas- 
phemy. The  writings  of  Severus  should  be  burned,  and  none 
should  be  permitted  either  to  own  or  to  transcribe  them.    Every 

I  See  Concil.  tub  Menna,  acU  i.    Liberati  breviar  c.  31. 
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person,  who  dared  to  transcribe  them  should  suffer  the  loss  of  his 
right  hand."  ^ 

When  the  Empress  Theodora  saw  her  plans  defeated,  she  still 
did  not  relinquish  her  object ;  but,  fruitful  of  intrigues,  endea- 
voured to  effect  it  in  another  way.  She  cultivated  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Deacon  Vigilius,  who  had  come  to  Constantinople  in 
the  retinue  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Agapetus.  The  ambition  of 
this  unprincipled  man  led  her  to  hope,  that  she  might  convert 
him  into  a  suitable  instrument  for  accomplishing  her  designs. 
Agapetus  having  died,  either,  as  some  report,  before  he  left  Con- 
stantinople, or,  according  to  others,  while  on  his  journey  home, 
she  held  out  to  Vigilius  the  promise  of  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
of  the  Roman  bishopric,  if  he  would  pledge  himself  to  overthrow 
the  authority  of  the  Chalcedonian  council,  and  to  testify  in  writ- 
ing that  he  agreed  in  faith  with  Anthimus,  and  likewise  with  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Monophysite  party.  Vigilius  consented  to 
the  conditions,  and  the  whole  intrigue  was  managed  and  con- 
ducted between  two  women.  Antonina,  the  wife  of  the  Greek 
general,  Belisarius,  whose  successful  campaigns  had  extended  the 
power  of  the  East  Roman  empire  in  Italy,  was  the  confidant  of 
the  empress  and  of  her  plans,  and  employed  to  co-operate  with 
her  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  She  worked  upon  her 
husband. 

In  the  mean  time,  Silverius  had  already  been  appointed  the 
successor  of  Agapetus.  It  was  now  necessary  for  him  either  to 
make  the  same  engagements  which  Vigilius  had  made^  or  else 
give  place  for  the  latter.  But,  as  he  would  not  consent  to  sacri- 
fice his  convictions  for  any  temporal  advantage,  he  was  falsely 
accused  of  a  design  to  betray  Rome  to  the  Goths,  the  enemies  of 
the  Greek  empire,  which  accusation  might  derive  some  colour  of 
truth  from  the  fact  of  the  friendly  relations  formerly  existing  be- 
tween the  bishop  and  the  king  of  the  East  Goths,  and  it  was  an 
easy  matter  for  the  faithless  Greeks  to  fabricate  records  and  tes- 
timonies. Silverius  accordingly  was  banished,  and  Vigilius  ap- 
pointed bishop  in  the  year  588. 

More  could  be  obtained  from  him,  inasmuch  as  the  cause  of  the 
faith  stood  with  him  in  very  slight  account.    In  truth  he  had  but 

1  Haidain.  Concii.  T.  ii.  f.  1406. 
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a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  controversies  relating  to 
it,  and  the*  interest  he  took  in  them  was  as  slight  as  his  know- 
ledge of  them.  He  confided  to  the  hands  of  Antonina  a  letter 
addressed  to  Anthimos  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Monophysite 
party,  in  which  he  really  expressed  opinions  wholly  in  accordance 
with  the  Monophysite  views,  and  signified  his  agreement  in  faith 
with  them ;  bat  at  the  same  time  he  craftily  requested  them,  in 
order  that  he  might  keep  on  good  terms  with  all  parties,  to  be 
careful  not  to  divulge  what  he  had  written,  but  rather  to  put  on 
the  appearance  of  being  particularly  suspicious  about  his  faith, 
so  that  he  might  the  more  easily  accomplish  what  he  had  under- 
taken. 

While  Vigilius  then  was  thus  bent  on  serving  two  parties,  one 
secretly,  the  other  openly,  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  Theodora  to 
execute  thix>ugh  him  a  single  one  of  her  projects ;  for  he  took  good 
care  not  to  make  any  public  declaration  in  accordance  with  her 
views.  She  thus  found  that  her  money  and  her  intrigues  had 
been  expended  to  no  purpose ;  and,  in  being  deceived  herself  in 
attempting  to  deceive  others,  she  met  the  deserved  punishment 
of  cunning  perfidy. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  she  did  not  yet  give  up  her  object ; 
and  in  the  irresistible  propensity  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  to  de- 
cide on  matters  which  he  did  not  understand,  in  the  various  ma- 
nifold strifes  between  the  theological  parties  at  court,  and  in  the 
unprincipled  character  of  Vigilius,  she  could  still  find  means  that 
flattered  her  with  a  more  favourable  prospect  of  accomplishing 
that  object,  or  at  least  of  involving  the  opponents  of  Monophy- 
sitism  in  a  quarrel  among  themselves.  The  opportunity  for  doing 
this  was  as  follows :  The  old  Syrian  church-teachers,  Theodore  of 
Mopsnestia,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  had,  from  the  first, 
been  special  objects  of  the  fanatical  hatred  and  the  heresy-hunt- 
ing spirit  of  the  Monophysite  party.  In  the  secret  bargain  which 
had  procured  for  Vigilius  the  title  of  Boman  bishop,  he  had 
pledged  himself  also  to  anathematize  Theodore  and  Theodoret.' 

1  In  the  mbove-cited  letter  to  the  Monophysite  biihops,  he  concludes  with  the  words : 
AnathemAtixamns  er^o  Tkeodorumt  Theodorttum  et  omnes  qui  eonun  statata  oolue- 
mot  Tel  colant.  Even  Facnndos  of  Hermione  knew  of  this  secret  bargain  of  ambi- 
tion. De  ipeias  episoopi  Romani  chirograpbis  ambitionis  impulsu,  quum  fieri  arderet 
episcopos,  parti  alteri  footia.    Ep.  ad.  Mocian.  Sirmond.  ii.  ^3,  E. 
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From  what  had  happened  in  a  different  quarter,  the  Monophy- 
site  court-party,  who  no  longer  dared  to  speak  loud,  found  it  in 
their  power  to  unite  with  another  party  at  court  governed  by  a 
doctrinal  interest  entirely  different  from  their  own,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  plan,  which,  as  we  see  from  the  engagement 
entered  into  by  Vigilius,  had  been  long  before  projected.  We 
must  here  cast  a  glance  at  certain  events,  which  we  shall  notice 
more  fully  in  another  connection,  but  here  only  in  a  cursory 
manner. 

The  doctrines  and  writings  of  Origen,  with  which  but  few  in 
the  Oriental  church  were  then  accurately  acquainted,  and  which 
in  the  Western  church  were  wholly  unknown,  had  just  at  this 
time  met  with  great  acceptance  in  the  cloisters  of  Palestine ;  and 
a  party  of  enthusiastic  Origenists  had  there  risen  up,  who  were 
violently  opposed  by  the  zealots  for  the  orthodoxy  of  the  church. 
But  this  Origenistic  party  had  so  managed  as  to  acquire  great  in- 
fluence at  court  through  the  agency  of  two  of  their  own  abbots, 
Domitian,  and  particularly  Theodore  Ascidas.  These  had  taken 
up  their  residence  at  Constantinople ;  and,  by  the  zeal  which  they 
showed  in  defence  of  the  Chalcedonian  council,  won  the  special 
regard  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  hence  possessed  great  influ- 
ence in  the  palace.^  He  made  Domitian  Bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Ga- 
latia,  Theodore  Ascidas  Bishop  of  CaBsarea  in  Cappadocia;  but, 
notwithstanding  these  appointments,  they  resided  at  court  still 
more  than  with  their  communities,  and  used  their  whole  influence 
to  protect  and  to  advance  the  party  of  their  fellow-believers  in 
Palestine.  The  Patriarch  Peter  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  opposed 
to  the  Origenists,  could  not  sustain  himself  against  the  influence 
of  the  powerful  court  party,  and  was  obliged,  in  spite  of  himself, 
to  make  many  concessions,  in  order  to  preserve  his  patriarchal 
dignity  against  the  court  intrigues  which  under  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian carried  all  before  them.  But  could  the  eyes  of  the  em- 
peror be  once  opened  to  see  what  a  heretic  Origen  had  been,  and 
what  heresies  were  to  be  found  in  his  writings,  the  Origenbtic 
party  was  lost ;  and  how  easily  might  this  be  brought  about  I  It 
actually  was  brought  about  by  a  coincidence  of  events  coming 
from  different  quarters. 

1  Ui^rnt  ««/^iir/«f  (»  tS  irmXmrlf  fuWcrx*»ri<.    CyriUi  ScythopoHtaoi  vita  S.  Sabae,  § 
83.    Coteler.  mouumenta  ecclesie  Gnece,  T.  iii. 
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The  Patriarch  Peter  of  Jerusalem,  who  longed  to  be  delivered 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Origenistic  court  party,  instructed  two  ab- 
bots, who  sided  with  the  opponents  of  Origenism,  to  bring  before 
him  a  formal  complaint  against  the  Origenists,  setting  forth  the 
heresies  of  Origen  in  detail.     This  document  he  sent  to  the  em- 
peror with  a  letter,  describing  to  him  the  commotions  excited  by 
the  Origenistic  partyJ    Besides  this,  Pelagius,  the  Apocrisiarus 
of  the  Roman  bishop,  had  come  to  Palestine  *on  ^ome  particular 
ecclesiastical  business  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  by  the 
emperor.     He  was.  then  joined  by  four  monks,  who^accompanied 
him  from  Palestine  to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
before  the  emperor  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  in  proof 
of  his  heresies,  and  of  procuring  their  condemnation.*    To  a  Ro- 
man ecclesiastic,  the  heresies  of  Origen  would  appear  extremely 
dangerous ;  and  perhaps  Pelagius  was  governed  by  motives  of  po- 
licy, even  more  than  by  a  solicitude  for  the  purity  of  doctrines  : 
for  he  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  great  power  of  Theodore 
Ascidas  at  the  imperial  court  ;^  and  the  condemnation  of  Origen's 
doctrines,  as  heretical,  would  furnish  him  an  opportune  means  of 
procuring  his  downfall.   The  Patriarch  Mennas  of  Constantinople 
also,  who  doubtless  had  often  felt  annoyed  by  the  dominion  of 
Theodore,  readily  entered  into  this  plan ;  and  both  united  their 
efforts  in  urging  the  emperor  to  condemn  Origen's  heresies.    To 
the  latter  a  welcome  opportunity  was  here  presented  for  esta^ 
blishing,  by  a  religious  CKlict,  his  authority  as  lawgiver  also  for 
the  church,  which  indeed  was  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition.^ 
In  the  year  541,  he  issued  a  document  drawn  out  in  detail,  and 
addressed  to  the  Patriarch  Mennas,  which  was  perfectly  in  cha- 
racter with  his  despotic  temper,  and  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
show  what  a  detestable  heretic  Origen  was,  by  enumerating  the 
titles  of  the  several  heresies  with  which  he  had  been  frunished  in 
the  manner  above  described.     He  invited  the  patriarch  to  as- 
semble a  ^^home  synod"    {avvodog  ivdrifMvffa)^  and  cause  Origen 

1  L.  c.  Tita  Sabae,  c.  85. 

'  As  the  letter  which  the  Patriarch  Peter  of  Jemaalem  sent  to  ConstantiDopIe  was 
the  same  in  sabstance  with  that  which  these  four  monies  presented  to  the  emperor,  it 
might  be  that  these  monks,  of  whom  Liberatns  speaks  (c.  38),  and  whose  names  are 
giyen  by  ETagrios  (iv.  38),  were  no  other  than  the  delegates  of  the  Patriarch  Peter. 

*  Liberatos,  1.  c.  aemnins  existens  Theodoro. 

*  Uberatos.    Anuuit  imperator  faciJlime  gaudens  se  de  talibus  caosis  judicium  ferre. 
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and  his  doctrines  to  be  condemned.  A  copy  of  these  synodal 
proceedings  should  be  sent  to  all  bishops  and  abbots,  to  receive 
their  respective  signatures ;  and,  for  the  future,  no  person  should 
be  appointed  a  bishop  or  an  abbot,  without  first  condemning 
Origen  along  with  the  other  heretics.^  Similar  letters  the  emperor 
caused  to  be  despatched  also  to  the  other  patriarchs.  The  exe- 
cution of  this  measure  would  occasion  no  general  disturbance,  as 
the  judgment  of  the  church  concerning  Origen  had  long  since 
been  settled.  Mennas  held  the  synod  required  by  the  emperor, 
which  decided  according  to  the  imperial  command. 

But  the  object  which  it  was  hoped  to  accomplish  by  this  con- 
demnation, namely  to  eiFect  the  ruin  of  the  Origenistic  party,  was 
nevertheless  defeated ;  for  Theodore  and  Domitian  sacrificed  the 
truth,  in  order  to  save  their  own  interests  and  that  of  their  party; 
as,  indeed,  great  liberty  of  accommodating  one's  self  to  circum- 
stances was  allowed  by  the  principles  of  this  Origenistic  party, 
that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and  that  the  truth  is  not  for 
all  men.  'They  likewise  subscribed  the  decrees  of  the  synod,  and 
consequently  nothing  could  be  done  to  them.'  They  preserved 
their  authority  at  court,  and  could  still  secretly  work  none  the 
less  eflectually  for  the  interest  of  the  Origenistic  party,  insomuch 
that  Theodore  Ascidas  ventured  to  threaten  the  Patriarch  Peter 
that  he  would  cause  him  to  be  deposed,  unless  be  received  the 
Origenistic  monks,  who  had  been  expelled,  back  again  to  their 
cloisters.* 

Doubtless,  however,  notwithstanding  their  success  for  the  pre- 
sent in  defeating  the  plots  of  their  adversaries,  they  could  feel 
no  security  for  the  future  amid  circumstances  so  threatening ;  for, 
if  their  opponents  could  contrive  to  expose  their  hypocritical  ac- 
quiescence in  the  condemnation  of  the  Origenistic  heresies,  and 
their  secret  machinations  in  favour  of  a  party  condemned  by  an 
imperial  command,  a  heavy  disgrace  awaited  them.  They  must, 
therefore,  anticipate  the  blow  which  might  so  easily  crush  them, 
and  endeavour  to  turn  it  upon  their  adversaries.    They  must  seek 

1  For  according  to  the  henttykl  custom,  introdaoed  under  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  apiritoal  oflBce,  it  was  necessary  to  subscribe  such  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  moat  famoos  heretics,  mi^t^utt  •I  H  \9*vt  U  rnt  yttifj^ktMt  >jfiixx$K  Ar«4i- 

>  Vita  Sabse,  c.  85,  near  the  end. 
*  Yito  Babe,  c  86. 
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to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  emperor  from  the  heresies  of 
Origen^by  occupying  it  with  something  else :  thas  they  could  unite 
with  their  other  object  the  pleasure  of  taking  revenge  on  their 
adversaries^  by  attacking  them  on  the  side  of  their  doctrinal  in- 
terests. All  this  was  craftily  combined  in  the  plan  of  causing 
the  anathema  which  had  been  pronounced  on  Origen  to  fall  back 
on  the  Syrian  church^teachers,  Theodore,  Ibas,  and  Theodoret. 
Such  a  measure  would  not  appear  to  have  come  directly  from 
Monophysitism  ;  for,  even  by  men  who  would  never  consent  to 
be  called  Monophysites,  sentence  of  condemnation  had  in  fact 
been  pronounced,  in  the  controversy  with  Nestorianism,  upon 
Theodore,  as  likewise  upon  many  of  the  controversial  writings 
belonging  to  the  first  period  of  the  theological  polemics  of  Theo- 
doret* The  man  who  was  considered  a  pillar  of  orthodoxy, 
Cyrill  himself,  though,  to  be  sure,  a  favourer  of  Monophysitism, 
had  in  fact  condemned  those  Syrian  church-teachers  as  heretics. 
But  as  those  three  church-teachers  had  ever  been  special  objects 
of  hatred  to  the  Monophysite  party ;  as  this  party  had  long  been 
labouring  to  procure  their  condemnation ;  as  two  of  them  had 
been  justified  by  the  Chalcedonian  council ;  such  an  attack  would 
of  course  seem  very  much  like  a  plot  of  the  Monophysite  party. 
What  was  known  about  the  influence  of  the  impress  Theodora 
would  serve  to  confirm  this  suspicion.  The  Origenistic  party 
secured  then,  by  thir  undertaking,  an  opportunity  of  vexing  their 
opponents,  who,  like  Mennas,  were  zealous  defenders  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Chalcedonian  council,  and  violently  opposed  to  Mono- 
physitism. They  might  expect  that  this  proposal  would  create 
vastly  greater  commotions  than  the  Origenistic  controversies,  and 
thus  sink  the  latter  in  oblivion.  They  thus  secured  an.opportu- 
nity,  also,  of  forming  an  alliance  with  the  court  party  favoured 
by  the  Empress  Theodora,  which  was  still  in  existence,  and  of 
gaining  in  them  an  important  support.  Whether  they  were  also 
actuat^  in  this  case  by  the  particular  interest  of  a  theological 
party,  in  causing  Theodore,  an  opponent  of  the  Origenistic 
school,  to  be  condemned  as  a  heretic,  may  remain  doubtful ;  for 
this  Origenistic  party  were  more  particularly  interested  in  the 
peculiar  doctrinal  opinions  of  Origen,  which,  to  be  sure,  were 
closely  connected  with  his  allegorical  method  of  interpreting  the 
Scriptures ;  but  Theodore  of  Mopsnestia  had,  strictly  speaking, 
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attacked  only  the  principles  of  that  method,  while,  in  other  re- 
spects, he  decidedly  agreed  with  Origen  in  many  of  his  peculiar ' 
views  of  doctrine ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  doctnne  of  restoration, 
which,  under  Oiigen's  name,  had  been  pronounced  heretical.' 

It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  point  out  to  the  Emperor 
Justinian  many  passages  in  the  writings  of  Theodore,  which  could 
not  fail  to  appear  to  him  extremelj  offensive  ;  and  besides  this, 
it  was  possible  here  to  take  advantage  not  only  of  his  ruling  pas- 
sion generally,  which  was  to  set  himself  up  as  a  lawgiver  of  the 
church,  but  also  of  another  favourite  plan,  which  at  that  very 
juncture,  he  was  agitating.  He  was  using  his  efforts  to  bring  back 
the  Monophysites  to  reunite  with  the  dominant  church.  For  this 
reason,  he  was  about  to  bring  out  under  his  own  name  a  work  in 
defence  of  the  Chalcedonian  council  against  the  objections  of  the 
Monophysites.  But  now  Theodore  Ascidas  and  Domitian  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  he  would  be  able  to  effect  his  object  in  a  much 
shorter  and  more  certain  way.  The  Monophysites,  said  they, 
particularly  object  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon  and  its  adherents, 
that  they  have  approved  of  Theodore,  and  of  many  writings  of 
Theodoret,  and  of  Ibas  of  Edessa,  which  apparently  favour  Nes- 
torianism.     Now,  if  Theodore  and  those  particular  writings  were 


*  That  Theodore  Ascidas  had  it  in  view,  by  these  new  commotions  which  he  was 
the  means  of  exciting,  to  bring  the  cause  of  Origen  into  oblivion,  is  not  only  asserted 
by  Evagrios  (iv.  38),  irf{«61i  v»^v(  ifixnuf  IStXtn,  but  declared  also  by  one  of  the  heads 
of  this  party,  Domitian  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  Roman  bishop,  Vigilius :  Hi  vero 
qoi  proposuemnt  hv^osmodi  (Origenis)  dogma  defendere,  id  implere  nnllo  modo 
Tolnerunt;  sed  talem  relinquentes  conflictum,  conversi  sunt  adversos  Theodorum,  et 
moliri  coeperunt,  quatenos  anathematizaretur  et  ilJe,  ad  abolitiouem,  at  putabant, 
eorom,  qme  contra  Origenem  mota  oonstiterant.  Facund.  Hermiau.  1.  iv.  c.  4.  The 
same  Facundas  hints  at  the  connection  here  with  the  schemes  of  the  Monophysites : 
Homm  (of  the  Origenists)  satellitio  fnncta  gens  Entychianomm  perfida,  ea  qnse  per 
se  contra  Chdcedonense  concilium  sspe  tentaverat,  per  ipsos  latentes  aggressa  est, 
qui  nobis  non  videbantur  hac  parte  suspecti,  1.  i.  c  2.  Liberatus  assigns,  as  the  chief 
motive,  the  disparaging  of  the  authority  of  the  Chalcedonian  council,  and,  as  a  sub- 
ordinate one,  the  hostility  to  Theodore,  because  he  had  written  against  Origen,  o.  24 : 
£o  quod  Theodorus  mnlta  opuscula  edidisset  contra  Origenem,  et  maxime  quod 
synodus  Chalcedonensis  laudem  egos  susceperit.  The  former  is  confirmed  also  by 
Facundus  of  Hermiane,  when  he  says  that  Theodore,  by  his  work  written  against 
Origen,  de  allegoria  et  historia,  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the  Origenists, 
1.  iii.  c.  6,  unde  odium  Origenianorum  incurrit  Still,  however,  it  may  have  been  no- 
thing more  than  a  wrong  conclusion  which  led  to  this  conjecture ;.  for  it  is  evident, 
for  the  reasons  above  cited,  that  this  design  was  not  connected,  so  very  closely  at 
least,  with  the  interests  of  the  Origenists ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  might  have  been  a 
8ab<Nrdinate  motive  in  the  minds  of  enthusiastic  followers  of  Origen. 
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condemned,  this  charge  woald  be  at  once  reftited.  An  important 
obstacle  which  had  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  the  recognition 
of  the  coimcil  of  Chalcedon  among  the  Monophysites,  would 
thereby  be  removed  at  a  single  stroke ;  and  if  the  emperor,  by 
bringing  about  this  condemnation,  succeeded  in  I'estoring  peace 
to  the  church,  he  would  thereby  confer  on  the  church  an  immense 
obligation,  and  secure  for  himself  an  enduring  renown.^  Such  a 
plan,  so  craftily  presented,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  agreeable 
to  Justinian  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  influential  Theodora,  who 
understood  the  whole  afiair,  gave  it  her  firm  support.' 

The  emperor  was  now  urged  to  issue  an  edict  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible on  this  subject ;  for  the  party  was  well  aware  that,  when  he 
had  once  done  this,  he  would  consider  it  as  a  matter  involving  his 
own  imperial  authority  and  honour,  and  would  never  be  turned 
from  it.  In  the  year  544,  Justinian  published  the  edict,  which 
from  the  three  repeatedly  mentioned  points  of  which  it  treats, 
afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  the  edict  de  tribus  capitnlis  {mps 
rpiuv  xt^aXasuv),  By  this  edict,  which  is  known  to  us  only  from 
fragments,  the  anathema  was  pronounced  on  the  person  of  Theo- 
dore and  on  his  writings,  on  Theodoref  s  writings  against  Cyrill, 
and  on  the  letter  of  Ibas,'  as  well  as  on  all  the  defenders  of  the 
three  chapters.  The  emperor  was  desirous,  at  the  same  time, 
of  carefully  guarding  against  everything  which  might  seem  like  a 
disparagement  of  the  authority  of  the  Chalcedonian  council, 
extending  the  anathema  to  those  also  who  should  draw  any 
inference  from  this  document  to  the  prejudice  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon. 

This  edict  was  now,  in  the  first  place,  sent  through  the  whole 
empire  and  laid  before  the  bishops,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
their  written  assent  to  it.  Had  it  been  possible  in  this  way  to 
secure  the  individual  votes  of  all,  or  of  a  majority  of  the  bishops, 
the  matter  could  be  so  represented  as  if  the  edict  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  whole  church.  But,  in  the  case  of  an  edict  of  this 
sort,  the  thing  was  not  so  easy  to  be  effected  as  in  the  case  of  the 
edict  against  Origen ;  for  the  new  edict  appeared  at  once  to  be 

>  Liberat.  c.  24.    SoribMidi  laborem  enm  non  debere  pad,  quaodo  compendio  po»et 
aoephaloB  omnet  ad  suam  commimionem  addacere. 

*  As  Liberatoa  expressly  intimates,  1.  o. 

*  Designedly  expressed  as  follows :  Que  dieiiur  ab  Iba  esse  (acta. 
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an  attack  on  the  authority  of  the  coancil  of  Chalcedon^  and  a 
favouring  of  the  Monophjsites.  Very  much  depended  on  the 
votes  of  the  four  patriarchs  of  the  East,  as  these  had  the  greatest 
weight  with  the  other  bishops.  The  Patriarch  Mennas  of  Con* 
stantinople  expressed  himself  at  first  utterly  opposed  to  the 
substance  of  the  edict,  because  he  saw  in  it  a  disparagement  of 
the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  He  declared,  next, 
that  he  would  wait  till  he  could  learn  what  was  the  decision  of 
the  Roman  bishop.  At  length,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  emperor,  and  gave  in  his  written  acquiescence,  but  with 
the  proviso  that,  in  case  the  Roman  bishop  declared  against  the 
condemnation  of  the  three  chapters,  his  own  declaration  should 
be  withdrawn.*  So  it  turned  also  with  the  other  three  patriarchs 
of  the  East,  who  in  the  first  place  declared  against  it,  but  were 
induced,  on  being  threatened  that  they  should  be  deposed,  to 
subscribe  their  assent,'  The  example  thus  set  was  now  followed 
by  the  other  bishops.*  Those  who  subscribed,  received  splendid 
gifts ;  the  few  who  declined,  were  deposed  and  banished.* 

But,  if  the  emperor  found  it  easy  to  carry  through  his  design 
in  the  East,  which  was  so  accustomed  to  slavish  obedience,  he 
met  with  a  more  determined  resistance,  from  the  first,  among  the 
bishops  and  clergy  in  North  Africa,  which  country,  just  liberated 
from  the  despotism  of  the  Vandals,  was  about  to  be  exposed  to 
that  of  the  Byzantines.  Here  a  more  independent  and  free  spirit 
in  church  life  had  been  transmitted  from  the  school  of  the  great 
Augustin.  Here  men  had  learned  how  to  contend  for  the  faith 
under  the  persecution  of  the  Vandal  kings.  Those  only  who  had 
already  become  accustomed  to  change  their  opinions  like  a  coat, 
to  please  the  party  in  power, — who  under  the  Vandals  had  been 
Arians,  and  under  Justinian  had  again  exchanged  Arianism  for  a 

1  Facundos  Hermlanens. ).  iv.  o.  4.  Faenndus  here  very  Justly  reproaches  him  with 
being  more  concerned  about  the  judgment  of  a  man  than  the  judgment  of  God.  In 
quo  satis  ostendit,  de  judicio  se  potiua  humano,  quam  divino  esse  solicitum. 

*  Facundus,  1.  c 

*  A  characteristic  description  of  the  Greek  bishops  is  to  be  found  in  a  document  of 
this  period:  Sunt  Grsci  episcopi  habentes  divites  et  opulentas  ecclesias,  et  non 
patiuntnr  duos  menses  a  rerum  ecclesiasticorum  dominatione  suspendi :  pro  qua  re 
secundum  tempus  et  secundum  voluntatem  prindpum  quicquid  ab  eis  quffisitum 
fuerit,  sine  alteratione  consentiunt.  From  the  letter  of  the  Roman  clergy  to  tli« 
Prankish  envoys  at  Constantinople.    Mansi  Concil.  T.  ix.  f.  163, 

*  Liberatus,  towards  the  end. 
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zealous  adoption  of  tlie  Nicene  doctrine,— entered  now  also 
warmly  into  the  condemnation  of  the  three  articles,^  When  the 
imperial  edict  with  the  demand  for  signatures  first  arrived  in 
North  Africa,  the  Bishop  Pontianus  replied  to  the  emperor,  that 
those  writings  to  which  the  edict  referred  were  as  yet  unknown 
in  those  parts.  But,  even  if  they  were  acquainted  with  those 
works,  and  if  they  found  in  them  much  that  was  at  variance 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  they  might  be  on  their  guard 
against  such  passages,  but  would  not  hastily  condemn  their 
authors,  who  were  already  dead.  If  such  writers  were  still 
living,  and  would  not  themselves  condemn  the  errors  objected  to 
them,  then  with  all  propriety  they  might  be  condemned,  liut 
now,  they  stood  before  the  infallible  Judge,  from  whom  there  was 
no  appeal.  He  concluded  with  sa}ing,  that  the  emperor  would 
do  well  to  take  heed,  lest,  in  seeking  to  condemn  persons  who 
were  already  dead,  he  might  fall  into  the  great  mistake  of  con- 
demning many  now  living  to  death  for  their  disobedience,  and 
lest  he  should  at  last  be  called  to  account  for  this  by  Him,  who 
would  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  As  among  the 
Africans,  so  also  among  the  bishops  of  Illyria  and  of  Dalmatia, 
the  edict  met  with  determined  resistance. 

So  many  tokens  of  an  unfavourable  disposition  towards  the  im- 
perial edict  having  manifested  themselves  in  the  Western  church, 
where  the  arm  of  Byzantine  despotism  was  not  so  strong,  it 
seemed  the  more  important  to  the  emperor  that  the  people  of  the 
West  should  be  wrought  upon  through  some  weighty  authority 
^n  the  church.  Hence,  above  all,  he  must  seek  to  gain  over  the 
voice  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Vigilius,  from  whom,  owing  to  the 
fickleness  of  his  character,  no  very  decided  resistance  was  to  be 
apprehended ;  and  who  had  in  truth  already  pledged  himself  in 
favour  of  the  Monophysite  party; — a  fact  of  which  the  emperor, 
indeed,  was  not  aware,  but  which  was  doubtless  well  remembered 
by  the  party  which  had  a  hand  in  all  these  intrigues.  Vigilius, 
who  possessed  neither  the  learning,  nor  the  independent  judg- 
ment in  theology,  which  qualified  him  to  decide  with  safety  on 

*  As  Facondos  Qlh,  cootn  Mooiannm)  says  of  a  certain  one :  Qui  Wandalis  reg. 
nantibns  Arianos  fait  delnde  imperio  suooedente  Romano  com  tempore  versos  est, 
ot  catiiolicns  videretor,  none  etiam  de  palatio  pr^qjodieiis  religfonis  catholics  exortis, 
eadem  seqoitor. 
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these  disputed  matters,  was,  in  all  probability,  the  person  who, 
at  the  very  outset,  instructed  his  two  deacons,  Anatolius  and 
Pelagius,  to  get  a  learned  ecclesiastic  of  Carthage,  the  deacon 
Fulgentius  Ferrandus,^  to  draw  up  an  opinion  on  this  subject. 
They  directed  him  to  consult  with  the  Bishop  of  Carthage,  or  with 
other  wise  and  judicious  men ;  and  they  themselves  expressed  a 
suspicion,  from  which  doubtless  we  may  infer  what  was  the  then 
disposition  of  Vigilius  himself,  that  this  whole  business  might 
have  originated  in  a  secret  plot  of  the  Monophysite  party.* 

Thereupon,  Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  in  a  free  spirited  reply, 
declared  decidedly  against  the  reception  of  the  imperial  edict, 
for  three  several  reasons :  I.  The  supreme  authority  of  general 
councils,  particularly  of  those  held  with  the  consent  of  the  Roman 
church,  which,  according  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  held  the  first 
rank.  Hence  what  had  once  been  decided  by  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  new  investigation. 
Let  the  decisions  of  the  council  be  attacked,  even  but  in  a  single 
article,  and  its  entire  authority  was  immediately  unsettled.  A 
distinction  between  determinations  of  fact  and  determinations  of 
doctrine  he  would  not  admit  to  have  any  force.  II.  That  per- 
sons deceased  were  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  human  tri- 
bunal ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  dead,  an  occasion  of  offence  ought 
not  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  living.  III.  No  individual 
man  should  attempt  to  procure  for  his  writings,  by  the  subscrip- 
tions of  many,  that  authority  which  the  catholic  church  conceded 
only  to  the  holy  Scriptures.  No  such  fetters  ought  to  be  imposed 
on  the  judgment  of  church-teachers :  it  should  be  left  free  for 

1  This  FerrandiiB  is  also  known  to  us  through  his  work  entitled  Christian  Kales  of 
Life  (qoalis  esse  debeat  dux  religiosns  in  actibus  militaribus),  written  for  the  Comes 
Reginus,  who  probably  filled  the  post  of  governor  of  North-Africa.  In  this  produc- 
tion he  shows  hhnself  to  be  a  man  quite  zealous  and  alive  for  practical  Christanity, 
actuated  by  warm  philanthropy,  and  as  fearlessly  independent  as  he  was  prudent  and 
sensible.  He  warned  the  count  against  tlie  tricks  whereby  the  governors  of  this 
period  contrived  to  gain  the  emperor's  favour,  deceiving  him  with  regard  to  the 
lamentable  condition  of  the  provinces,  and  finally  bringing  the  latter  to  the  yery 
verge  of  ruin.  He  gives  the  count  the  following  seven  rules,  which  he  goes  on  to  un- 
fold and  explain:  I.  Gratis  Dei  adjutorium  tibi  necessarium  per  singulos  actus 
crege.  II.  Vita  tua  speculum  sit,  nbi  milites  tui  videant,  quid  agere  debent.  III. 
Non  prsesse  appetas;  sed  prodesse.  IV.  Dilige  rempublioim  sicut  te  ipsum.  Y. 
Humanis  divina  prspone.  YI.  Noli  esse  multum  Justus.  YIL  Memento  te  esse 
Christianum. 

*  Facund.  Hermian.  U  iv.  c.  3. 
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* 

each  to  determine,  with  regard  to  the  dictnm  of  an  individual, 
what  he  felt  obliged  to  approve,  and  what  to  condemn.  Men 
should  not  bind  themselves  by  such  subscriptions,  if  they  would 
leave  themselves  any  opportunity  of  correcting  their  judgment 
afterwards  on  a  clearer  manifestation  of  the  truth.^  Vigilius  ap- 
peared resolved  at  first  to  follow  the  principles  here  expressed  ; 
but  the  emperor  hoped  still  to  overcome  his  scruples,  by  means 
which  his  absolute  sovereignty  put  within  his  power ;  and,  as  it 
was  so  very  important  to  make  sure  of  the  voice  of  the  Soman 
bishop,  he  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Constantinople.  He  admon- 
ished him,  with  the  patriarchs  and  other  bishops,  to  study  for 
that  peace  which  Christ  loved  more  than  all  sacrifices.  But 
Vigilius  did  not  seem  inclined  to  follow  this  admonition,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  emperor  intended  it ;  for,  while  on  his  journey, 
he  wrote  to  the  Patriarch  Mennas,  that  the  peace  of  Christ  was 
a  different  thing  from  the  peace  of  the  world.*  After  his  arrival 
at  Constantinople,  a.d.  547,  he  bore  himself  at  first  according  to 
the  same  spirit.  He  gave  notice  to  the  Patriarch  Mennas,  and 
all  the  bishops  who  had  concurred  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
three  articles,  of  his  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  fellowship  of 
the  church.*  But  his  firmness  did  not  last  long.  He  sufiered  him- 
self to  be  drawn,  in  the  first  place,  into  a  secret  written  declara- 
tion, condemning  the  three  articles.^  Through  Vigilius,  the 
emperor  now  sought  to  work  upon  a  synod  assembled  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  the  Roman  bishop  himself  was  anxious  to  giv^ 
his  first  public  declarations,  in  this  way,  a  more  advantageous 
appearance,  and,  by  issuing  them  in  fellowship  with  the  large  body 
of  bishops,  to  secure  himself  from  the  reproaches  which  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend.  But  owing  to  the  energetic  resistance  of 
the  North-African  bishops,  especially  Facundus  of  Hermiane, 
this  hope  was  defeated.     Vigilius  having  failed  of  his  purpose  in 


*  A  noble  protest  in  favour  of  freedom  of  theological  inquiry  against  an  effort  of 
this  sort  to  fetter  the  oniversal  judgment :  Patienter  ferat  pins  scriptor  sollicitudinem 
piam  requirentium  veritatero,  nee  festinet  auditoram  tenere  manum ;  sed  per  snavem 
sensom  paratos  meliora  sentientibns  consentire.    L.  c.  o.  8. 

'  Lib.  contra  Mocianam,  694,  A. 

*  Contra  Mocian.  694,  D.  Theophanes,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Justinian's  reign, 
hot  where  things  which  liappened  at  different  times  are  confounded. 

*  Occulta  ejus  ante  judicium  pollicitatio  tenebatur,  in  qua  se  spopondit  eadem  capi. 
tola  damnaturum,  c  Mocian.  692,  D. 

VOL.  IV.  *  8 
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the  assembly  of  bishops,  he  made  the  experimeDt  of  negotiating 
with  them  individaallj ;  and  in  this  way  he  was  more  successful. 
He  contrived  to  bring  it  about,  that  his  first  public  declaration^ 
his  sd«called  jtidicatumy  appeared  with  the  signature  of  seventy 
bishops.^  But  this  step  provoked  against  himself  a  serious  oppo- 
sition. £ven  the  two  deacons  who  accompanied  him,  Rusticus 
and  Sebastian,  ventured  to  stand  against  him ;  and  tbey  took 
care  that  the  judicatum  of  Vigilius  should  speedily  be  spread  far 
and  wide.  They  accused  him  of  having  detracted  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  Chalcedonian  council ;  they  were  not  afiraid  even  to 
renounce  church-fellowship  with  him,  and  a  party  of  the  clergy 
took  sides  with  them.  Vigilius,  it  is  true,  in  a  letter  describing 
their  conduct,  and  full  of  invectives,  pronounced  on  them  sentence 
of  deposition  ;'  but  he  had  against  him  the  public  opinion  of  the 
Western  church.  The  free-minded  voices  of  the  North-African 
bishops  would  here  have  great  influence. 

Among  these  is  to  be  named  especially  the  Bishop  Facundus  of 
Hermiane.  Having  fir^t  entered  into  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  questions  in  dispute,  he  came  to  a  decision,  and  ever  after- 
wards abode  with  unshaken  constancy  by  the  result  at  which  he 
had  arrived  with  clear  conviction.  In  defence  of  it  he  wrote  a 
treatise  eminently  characterized  by  qualities  seldom  to  be  met 
.with  in  this  age, — a  freedom  of  spirit  unshackled  by  human  fear, 
and  a  candid,  thorough  criticism,  superior  in  many  respects  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  times.'  Nobly  did  he  protest  against  the  un- 
called-for dogmatism  which  had  ever  been  the  source  of  so  much 
mischief  to  the  Greek  church  ;  these  useless  disputes  having  in 
fact  proceeded  from  no  other  cause.  "  While,"  he  said,  ^^  in  all 
other  arts  and  occupations,  no  one  presumed  to  pass  judgment  on 
what  he  had  never  learned  ;  in  matters  of  theology,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  who  learned  the  least  were  the  most  arrogant  and  per- 
emptory in  their  judgments.*    When  the  civil  power  overstepped 

*  CoDtra  Modan.  588,  o.  and  the  prefkce  to  the  work  of  Facondiw  pro  defeiB.  trimu 
capitnlor. 

*  See  epistola  ad  BusUcnra  et  Sabastianvm.    Hardnin.  Conoil.  T.  iii.  f.  17d. 

*  Pro  defensione  trium  capitulorum  libri  xii. 

*  L.  xii.  c.  4.  Nam  et  soas  habent  offioinas  Tel  artifices  omoia  que  ex  propoaito 
dooeri  videmiis.  Nanquam  enhn  de  textrino  pereonare  incodes  aodiTlmiia  ei  igneni 
illic  in  fomadbiis  anhelare.  Nnnqnam  eomperimos  a  ratore  qussitam  qme  e^jnaque 
fabric®  longitudini  proportio  latitadinis  conreniret  et  quanta  ntriasqae  ooagruerel 
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its  province,  it  might  Indeed  plunge  numbers  in  ruin,  by  mislead- 
ing them  to  deny  the  truth  with  their  lips ;  but  still  it  could  never 
effect  its  object,  for  it  could  not  instil  into  the  minds  of  men  other 
convictions  than  they  had :  its  power  reached  only  to  what  was 
outward,  not  to  the  souL"  ^  He  spoke  with  scorn  of  those  bishops 
who  accused  themselves  in  pleading,  in  excuse  of  their  behaviour, 
the  ocmstraint  under  which  they  were  placed :  for  it  was  not  even 
the  force  of  torture,  but  only  the  fear  of  the  emperor's  displea^- 
sure,  which  had  brought  them  to  yield.^  *'  As  ii^''  said  he,  ^^  we 
had  been  ordained  bishops  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  en- 
riched by  the  presents  of  princes,  and  to  sit  with  them  among 
the  high  authorities  of  the  state.  But  i^  amidst  the  many  cares 
of  the  state,  through  the  deceitftd  arts  of  the  wicked,  of  which 
there  is  never  any  lack,  any  thing  has  been  admitted  by  them 
which  tended  to  injure  the  church  or  to  disturb  its  peace,  as  if  it 
were  not  our  duty  to  set  before  them  the  truth  for  their  own 
benefit,  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  to  resist  them  with  the  authority 
of  religion,  and  patiently  endure  their  displeasure  if  we  must 
incur  it.*  If  God  should  now  raise  up  an  Auibrose,'*  said  he, 
^  there  wouldnot  fail  to  be  a  Theodosius."* 

Although  Yigilius  reprimanded  his  antagonists  with  a  tone  of 
authority,  yet  he  was  not  so  firm  as  he  wished  to  appear.  The 
example  of  the  North-African  and  Ulyrian  bishops  must  have 
given  him  some  sensations- of  shame.  The  North  Africans  had 
formally  excommunicated  him  by  a  synodal  decree,  reserving  to 


aititndo,  qnonitm  illi  integ^  scire  posfnnft*  qui  ab  ipsios  artis  sunt  pneceptoribns  io- 
stitati.  Soto  in  contemptu  spnt  divins  liters,  qos  nee  soain  scholam  nee  magistros 
babeDt»  et  de  qniboi  perilunime  ditpntare  ae  credai  qoi  nanqnam  didicit. 

>  Etei  Tooem  oontradiotionia  abetulerit,  ammam  certe  mntare  non  potnit.  Aliquot 
Jus  mandans  potestatis  ecolesiie  valet  auferre,  nullom  tamen  sibi  acqoirere. 

'  Against  the  excose  of  Vig^Hos :  Nos  contra  respondimm,  qnod  dtro  per  ambt- 
tloiieoi  polUdtalione  iicta  peeoa? eri(»  nee  oUa  sostintierit  tormeota,  qnibns  oeaaisee 
oredator.    Contra  Mocian.  f.  ^5. 

*  Quasi  vero  propter  hoc  tantoin  ordinati  snmns  episcopf,  nt  ditemnr  prfndpDm 
donil^  et  etnn  eis  Inter  maximas  poteetatee  conaedeamus,  tanqoaai  divinl  saotrdpti 
privilegiis  falti :  siciibi  auteni  fallaoUs  malignomm,  qo»  niriUa  temporibos  defaemntk 
aliqoid  eis  inter  tantaa  reipoblice  sun  coras  subreptom  fberit,  qaod  ecclesis  Dei 
prsjadioet  vel  ecdesite  pacem  tnrbet,  non  eis  debeamns  pro  ipsoram  solute  qiue  snnt 
f  era  soggerere,  ei  si  neeesse  fberit,  religionte  anotorttate  resiatere,  ac  patieotes  otfen- 
sionem  qnoqne  illonim,  si  acciderit,  sostinere.    L.  It.  o.  4.  _ 

«  8i  nunc  Dens  aliqnem  Ambrosiom  soscitaret,  etiam  Theodoaioa  non  deeeaet.  L. 
xii.  f.  584,  D. 
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him  nothing  but  the  penance  of  the  church.^  The  general  voice 
of  the  Western  church,  which  accused  him  of  betraying  the  church 
out  of  regard  for  men,  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  him.  He  wished  to  take  back  with  a  good  grace  what  he  had 
declared  and  sworn  in  so  many  different  ways.  To  open  the  way 
for  this,  he  importuned  the  emperor  that  he  would  cause  the  de- 
cision of  the  matter  to  be  deferred  to  a  general  council,  which  the 
Western  bishops  also  should  attend.  In  the  midst  of  a  large 
multitude,  the  individual,  forsooth,  would  have  less  to  fear.  Nor 
was  the  emperor  by  any  means  disinclined  to  this  measure ;  for 
he  could  not  but  welcome  the  opportunity  which  such  an  assem* 
bly  would  afford  him  of  putting  down,  by  an  overwhelming  church 
authority,  the  opposition  to  Ae  condemnation  of  the  three 
articles ;  and  the  more,  as  religious  agitations  might  bring  on  a 
political  ferment  dangerous  to  the  unsettled  state  of  his  newly 
founded  Western  empire.  Now,  as  a  general  council  would  pass 
a  decision  of  so  much  greater  weight,  Vigilius  prevailed  on  the 
emperor  to  give  up  to  him  for  the  present  his  own  judicatum. 
Justinian  was  resolved,  however,  that  his  edict  against  the  three 
articles  should  not  fail,  and  that  he  would  use  the  council  only  as 
an  instrument  for  its  confirmation  and  execution.  But  as  he  had 
no  great  confidence  perhaps  in  the  fickle-minded  Vigilius,  he  de- 
termined to  make  sure  of  him  by  putting  him  under  an  oath.  And 
Vigilius  was  pusillanimous  enough  to  take  such  an  oath  as  the 
emperor  was  pleased  to  dictate, — an  oath  by  which  he  bound 
himself  to  the  degradation  of  acting  as  the  emperor^s  blind  instru- 
ment and  secret  spy.  He  promised  in  it,  that  heart  and  hand 
with  the  emperor,  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  carry  through 
the  condemnation  of  the  three  articles.  In  defence  of  them  he 
would  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  do  or  say  anything,  nor  enter 
into  any  secret  councils.  And  should  any  individual  propose  to 
him  anything  that  conflicted  with  these  decisions,  anything  that 
concerned  the  three  articles  or  the  faith,  or  that  was  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  state,  he  would  make  the  individual  known  to 
the  emperor,  as  well  as  all  that  he  said,  on  condition,  however, 
that  the  emperor  should  not  attempt  the  life  of  any  such  person, 
and,  out  of  regard  for  the  honour  of  his  sacred  office,  that  he 

^  See  the  Chroniole  of  the  African  bishop,  Victor  of  Tunanmn.    Canisii  leotiones 
antiqiue  ed.  Basnage,  T.  L  f.  332. 
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dionld  not  betray  the  informer.  He  was  quite  sensible,  then,  in 
what  sort  of  light  he  most  appear,  as  a  Roman  bishop,  playing 
snch  a  part.'  The  emperor  having,  as  he  supposed,  made  sure 
of  Vigilius,  summoned,  in  551,  the  bishops  from  Illyria  and  from 
North  Africa,  to  a  council  to  be  held  at  Constantinople.  The 
former  did  not  attend,  as  they  perfectly  understood  the  object  in 
view,  and  were  resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  A  part  of 
the  African  bishops  complied  with  the  summons.  The  emperor 
endeavoured  to  move  them  by  bribes,  by  friendly  words,  and  by 
threats.  Several  stood  out  firmly  against  his  arbitrary  will ;  and 
these  sufiered  violent  persecutions,  partly  under  the  false  charge 
of  political  ofiences.  Among  these  latter  was  the  Bishop  Re- 
paratus,  of  Carthage,  who  was  deposed  from  his  office  and  con- 
demned to  exile ;  and  his  chief  agent  ('Apocrisiarius),  the  Deacon 
Primasius,  obtained,  as  his  reward  for  condemning  the  three  arti- 
cles, the  prwUege  of  being  thrust  as  their  bishop  on  the  unwill- 
ing church  of  Carthage.'  Not  without  tumults  and  bloodshed,'  the 
churches  in  North  Africa  were  deprived  of  their  beloved  bishops: 
while  others  were  substituted  in  their  place,  who  consented  to 
serve  as  the  slaves  of  the  court.  The  governor  of  this  province 
made  search  for  all  those  bishops,  of  whom  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that,  owing  to  their  character,  or  to  their  want  of  an 
independent  theological  judgment  of  their  own,  they  might  be 
easily  led,  and  sent  them  to  Constantinople,  to  add,  by  their 
presence,  to  the  number  of  those  who  condemned  the  three 
articles.^ 


>  The  words  of  Vtgilhis,  taken  fh>m  the  form  of  the  oath,  pablished  first  by  Baliu, 
are :  Et  si  qois  mihi  aliqnid  oontrarinm  dixerit  aot  de  istis  capitolis,  aot  de  Ade  ant 
contra  rempnblicam,  istom  sine  mortis  periculo  pietati  Testrse  mantfestabo  et  quie  mihi 
locotitt  est»  ita  nt  propter  locom  meum  personam  meam  non  prodas.  Mansi  Condi. 
T.  iz.  t  864. 

*  This  Primasias  should  not  be  confounded  with  another  Primasins,  Bishop  of  the 
city  of  Admmetom  in  Bazazene,  who  was  at  first  steadfost,  but  afterwards  consented 
to  take  a  bribe.  Perhaps  this  latter  is  the  same  person  who  is  the  author  of  the  com- 
mentary on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  on  the  Revelation. 

*  Prooopius  says  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  of  whom,  in  general,  he  judges  more 
eorrectly  than  the  Greek  historians  of  this  time :  EIr  u/«f  kytft  rf  Xf frr^;  ii^mt  kw4i9^ 
rm€  h  rrw»>y  lx«»,  Xiy^  ttMn  toW  kXXmn  kt^^wi  ><cf#i/(i,  •£  yi^  W  IUmu  fkfH  kfOfmwm 
•iNM,  4/  y)  /U  Wr  m^rtS  U%m  •^  vtMvrSwnt  tvx«/iv  £m<.    Hist.  aroao.  o.  13. 

*  See  the  narratiTes  of  the  Bishop  Victor  of  Tununum,  who  was  himself  obliged  to 
tufliBr  exile,  imprisonment,  and  bodily  ill-treatment,  as  a  defender  of  the  three  articles  } 
and  the  report  of  the  Roman  clergy  to  the  Prankish  envoys. 
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When  Justinian  found  it  impossible  to  do  as  he  wished  with 
the  bishops  of  Illyria,  Dalmatiay  and  North  Africa,  he  next  pro- 
ceeded to  urge  the  Bishop  Vigilins  to  unite  with  the  obedient 
Greeks  in  condemning  the  three  articles.  Disregarding  his  re> 
monstrances,  he  issued  a  new  edict  still  more  full  in  its  details, 
which  wore  the  appearance  rather  of  a  doctrinal  treatise  than  of 
an  imperial  decree.  This,  as  it  would  appear,  contained  a  justi- 
fication of  the  sentence  against  Theodore ;  and  hence  a  number 
of  pretended  blasphemous  expressions  were  cited  from  his  works, 
and  many  of  the'  passages  chosen  for  this  purpose  only  betrayed 
the  exceedingly  narrow  mind  of  the  inquisitorial  judge.  At  the 
same  time,  he  defended  himself  against  the  reproach,  that  such  a 
sentence  tended  to  impair  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don ;  and  he  now  supposed  that  he  had  deprived  the  Monophy- 
sites  of  all  reasonable  excuse  for  remaining  separated  from  the 
dominant  church.  This  edict  Yigilius  was  required  to  subscribe; 
but  the  example  of  the  North-African  and  lUyrian  bishops  had 
given  him  courage.  He  sent  to  demand  of  the  emperor,  that  he 
should  revoke  his  edict ;  he  ought  to  wait  for  the  common  deci- 
sion of  the  bbhops,  and  either  cause  the  Western  bishops  who 
had  taken  offence  at  what  had  hitherto  been  done,  to  attend  the 
assembly  in  person,  or  else  permit  them  freely  to  give  in  their 
written  opinions.  He  threatened  all  who  should  receive  the 
imperial  edict,  with  excommunication.  Such  downright  contra- 
diction was  more  than  the  despotic  Justinian  could  bear.  Yigi- 
lius was  obliged,  in  August  551,  to  take  refuge  from  the  wrath 
of  the  emperor  in  a  church.^  An  imperial  officer  with  an  armed 
force  attempting  to  remove  him  from  that  place,  he  fled  to  the 
altar,  to  which  he  clung  so  firmly,  that  it  came  near  being  over- 
turned with  himself  to  the  ground.* 

The  emperor  having  at  length  promised  him  safety  upon  his 
word  and  oath,  he  returned  to  his  usual  residence,  where,  how- 
ever, he  was  treated  like  a  prisoner.  Disgusted  at  this  confine- 
ment, he  escaped  during  the  night,  two  days  before  the  Christmas 


*  Best!  Petri  basilica  in  Ormisda. 

'  In  his  letter  of  complaint  ad  unitersnra  poptikim  Dei :  £t  super  noe  etiam  ipsa  al* 
taris  mensa  cecftlerat,  nisi  clericonmi  nostromm  ftdsset  manibos  snstentata.  Theo- 
phanes  obronograpb.    "KmU^tt  iXai/uwH  MiWf;!:**^  /9«rmC*fr»r  H  Ivrmrril^w  mUmh, 
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festival,  not  without  considerable  danger,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
churdi  of  St  Euphema,  at  Chalcedon.  When  the  emperor  invited 
him  once  more,  bj  an  honourable  embassy,  to  leave  this  asylum, 
and  promised  to  give  him  the  most  sacred  pledges  of  personal  se- 
curity, Vigilius  sent  back  the  reply,  that  no  further  sacred  pledges 
w&re  needed,  if  he  would  but  restore  back  to  the  church  the 
peace  it  enjoyed  under  his  uncle  Justinus.  But  the  emperor,  who 
wished  and  hoped  for  the  co-operation  of  Vigilius  in  carrying  out 
his  deogns  on  the  council,  entered  into  a  new  train  of  negotia- 
tions with  him,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to 
leave  the  church. 

From  seven  to  eight  years  having  now  passed  amidst  these 
unfruitful  controversies,  which,  destitute  of  all  doctrinal  interest, 
proceeded  solely  from  the  intrigues  of  court-parties  and  from  the 
arbitrary  will  of  an  individual ;  the  £oman  bishop  having  been 
now  detained  six  years  to  no  purpose  at  Constantinople ;  it  was 
finally  determined,  that  a  general  council  for  the  determination  of 
this  dispute  should  be  assembled  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year 
553,  under  the  Patriarch  Eutychius^ — a  great  undertaking  for  an 
object  which,  measured  by  its  intrinsic  importance,  was  so  com- 
psjratively  insignificant.  When  Vigilius  was  invited  to  take  part 
in  this  council,  he  declined;  but  declared  himself  ready,  within 
the  space  of  twenty  days,  to  hand  in  his  written  judgment  on  the 
whole  matter;  and,  in  case  he  did  not  fulfil  his  engagement 
within  that  term,  to  accede  to  all .  the  decrees  of  the  council. 
The  latter  accordingly  proceeded  to  their  business,  independently, 
and  without  waiting  for.  the  decision  of  the  Roman  bishop. 


*  This  Eotychins,  general  saperintendent  (K«tf*X/»ir)  of  all  the  monks  in  the  metro- 
politan ehorch  of  Amosea  in  Poiitas»  had  jnst  at  that  tune  been  sent  to  Constantinople 
by  bit  bWiep,  aa  hia  r^yrasenftatiTe  at  the  oo«ncil,  when  the  old  Patriarch  Mennaa 
died  there.  By  hia  seal  (perhaps  on  his  part,  with  his  narrow  riews,  honestly  meant) 
against  the  heresies  of  Theodore  of  Mopsaestia,  and  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
three  articles,  be  gained  the  partienlar  foyoor  of  the  emperor.  Among  other  things, 
U  is  said  that  Jostiniaa  which  accords  well  with  his  taste— was  highly  gratified  when 
Eotyohioai  in  answer  to  those  who  would  not  allow  that  it  was  permitted  to  anathe- 
matize the  dead,  affirmed  it  as  a  certain  truth,  that  men  were  both  warranted  and  fin 
duty  bound  to  pronoimee  the  anathema  on  heretics  even  after  their  death ;  for  King 
Josiab  had  caused  the  very  bones  of  the  priests  of  Baal  to  be  burned  after  their  death. 
(2  Chron.  xxziv.)  Justinian  rewarded  his  zeal  by  bestowing  on  him  the  patriarchate. 
See  the  account  of  the  life  of  Butyohius,  by  the  Presbyter  Eustratins,  in  the  Greeli, 
In  aotia  sanctorum.    Appendix  to  the  yi.  April,  §  22. 
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Yigilius  ftilBlled  his  promise,  and  published  his  decision  in  his 
conatitutum  ad  imperatorem.  In  this  he  declared,  indeed,  that 
the  propositions  which  had  been  taken  from  the  writings  of  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia  were  heretical ;  but  immediately  subjoined, 
that  it  was  never  allowable  to  condemn  after  his  death,  a  teacher 
who  had  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Church.  The  writings, 
however,  of  Theodoret  and  of  Ibas,  having  been  approved  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  could  not  be  rejected  without  impairing  the 
authority  of  that  council.  Everything  which  might  be  done  or 
vn*itten  against  this  decbion,  from  whomsoever  it  might  come,  he 
declared  to  be  null  and  void.  The  emperor,  who  regarded  him- 
self to  be  the  supreme  lawgiver  of  the  church,  thereupon  sent  a 
letter  to  the  assembled  council,  in  which  he  declared,  that  Vigi^ 
lius  had,  by  his  defence  of  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  Nestorius 
and  Theodore,  and  their  companions,  cut  himself  off  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  church  ;  and  his  name  should  therefore  be  ex- 
punged from  the  church  records.  He  made  a  distinction,  how- 
ever, between  the  person  of  the  individual  Roman  bishop,  and  the 
apostolic  see  or  the  Roman  church ;  the  fellowship  of  the  latter 
should  thereby  be  in  nowise  affected.  The  council  followed  the 
emperor's  orders,  and  decided  according  to  the  imperial  edict. 
The  anathema  was  pronounced  on  the  person  and  the  doctrines 
of  Theodore,  as  well  as  on  the  defenders  of  them;  but  with 
regard  to  Theodoret  and  Ibas,  only  on  those  particular  writings, 
because  both  had  afterwards  recalled  their  erroneous  doctrines, 
and  accordingly  had  been  acknowledged  as  orthodox  by  the 
Chalcedonian  council.  All  who  refused  to  submit  to  this  judg- 
ment should,  if  they  were  ecclesiastics,  be  deposed  from  their 
places,  and,  if  laymen,  be  excommunicated.  Accordingly,  several 
worthy  bishops  of  Illyria  and  of  North  Africa,  who  did  not 
yield  to  the  ruling  {k>wer,  were  deposed  from  their  places  and 
banished. 

The  strong  desire  to  be  released,  and  permitted  to  return  home 
to  his  bishopric,  caused  Yigilius  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  to 
waver.  He  agreed  finally  to  a  new  declaration,  in  which  he 
retracted  all  he  had  written  in  defence  of  the  three  articles,  and 
confirmed  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constantinople.  Upon 
this  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Rome,  but  died  on  the 
journey,  A.D.  555. 
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Thus,  then,  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  emperor,  governed  by  court 
intrigues,  brought  it  about,  that  a  great  church-teacher,  whose 
influence  had  been  of  no  small  weight  on  the  development  of 
theological  doctrines,  should  be  denounced  as  a  heretic ;  while 
the  fickle  mind  of  a  Roman  bishop,  whose  instability  of  character 
made  him  the  sport  of  circumstances,  must  triumph  over  the 
better  spirit  of  the  Western  church. 

But  what  was  the  result  of  these  disputes  ?  The  project  that 
hovered  before  the  imagination  of  the  emperor,  of  uniting  the 
Monophysites  with  the  dominant  church,  was  not  attained ;  for' 
the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  was  held  fast  by 
the  majority,  remained  an  abiding  wall  of  separation  between  the 
two  parties.  And  in  the  Western  church  arose  a  new  schism, 
which  continued  to  exist  in  the  following  times,  as  the  effect  of 
the  condemnation^  pronounced  by  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
and  adopted  by  the  Roman  church.  The  churches  of  Istria, 
and  all  those  which  stood  under  the  metropolitan  of  Aquileja, 
renounced,  on  this  account,  the  fellowship  of  the  Roman 
church. 

As  the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  the  matters  of  which  we  have 
thus  far  spoken,  was  made  use  of  sometimes  by  this  and  some- 
times by  the  other  court-party,  as  an  instrument  of  their  in- 
trigues, while  he  supposed  himself  to  be  zealously  contending  for 
the  purity  of  doctrines ;  so  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  subser- 
vient to  the  same«party  passions,  and  legislating  on  matters  which 
he  did  not  understand,^  he  was  upon  the  eve  of  calling  forth  new 
disastrous  controversies  in  the  Oriental  church.  A  party  among 
the  Monophysites,  who  followed  the  doctrines  of  Xenayas  and  of 
the  Bishop  Julian  of  Ualicamassus,  derived,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence firom  the  union  of  the  deity  and  humanity  in  one  nature 
in  Christ,  the  proposition,  similar  to  one  which  had  already  been 
maintained  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Hilary  of  Poictiers, 
that  the  body  of  Christ,  even  during  his  earthly  life,  was  not  sub- 
jected, by  any  necessity  of  nature,'  to  sensuous  affections  and 
wants,  such  as  hunger,  thirst,  and  pain ;  but  that,  by  a  free 

*  nif irsiirwf  /^  rk  furt^a,  rt^i^yn  H  »f*f  r^  r»y  9u»  ^Uu,     So  Procopios  describes 
him,  hist,  arcana,  c.  18. 

*  All  that  was  included  in  the  conception  of  ft^fl>  of  the  ««44v»r  iTnu,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  sin. 
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determination  of  his  own  will  (xar  o/xovc^'av),  he  subjected 
himself  to  all  these  things,  for  the  salvation  of  man : — which  view 
went  under  the  name  of  Apkthartpdocetiam. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  this  theory,  seriously  as  the  purely  hu* 
man  element  in  Christ  was  thereby  affected,  would  be  agreeable 
to  many,  who  were  actuated  by  a  misconceived  desire  of  honour- 
ing Christ,  by  depriving  him  of  all  human  affections.  And  more- 
over, the  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  might  sup- 
pose, they  could  consider  this  as  a  consequence  flowing  from  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  one  person ; — just  as,  on  several  other 
points,  they  agreed  with  the  Monophysites, — namely,  in  approv- 
ing the  expressions,  "  God  was  bom,"  "  God  sufibred,"  and  in  de- 
nying all  want  of  knowledge  on  the  side  of  Christ's  human  nature 
(or  Agnoetism,  as  it  was  called).  Perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  a 
secret  court-party  favouring  the  Monophysites,  although  their 
head,  the  Empress  Theodora,  had  long  since  died,  had  a  hand  in 
this  matter.  And  certainly  the  enemies  of  the  Patriarch  Euty- 
chius  of  Constantinople  could  not  have  devised  a  better  means  to 
involve  him  in  controversy,  and  perhaps  inde^  to  bring  upon  him 
the  whole  di^leasure  of  the  emperor.^  As  the  Emperor  Justinian 
was  strongly  inclined  to  favour  the  most  extravagant  expressions 
which  caused  the  human  attributes  of  Christ  to  be  entirely  for- 
gotten in  the  divine ;  as  he  had  already,  while  a  minister  of  state 
under  the  preceding  reign,  and  afterwards  at  the  beginning  of  his 
oivn  reign,  zealously  defended  the  formula,  which  also  was  first 
brought  into  use  by  Monophysites.*  ^^  One  of  the  Trinity  sufiered," 
when  it  was  introduced  into  the  church  by  certain  Scythian  and 
Constantinoplitan  monks  (the  so-called  Thec^aschites) ;  as  he 
had,  in  533,  confirmed  this  formula  by  an  edict,  and  given  him- 
self no  rest  till  it  was  adopted  also  in  the  Roman  church ;  so  now, 
in  his  advanced  age,  he  thought  he  could  do  no  greater  work  for 
the  honour  of  Christ  and  the  expurgation  of  his  own  sins,  than, 
by  a  new  edict,  to  make  Aphthartodocetism  a  law.  Already  was 
it  determined  to  force  obedience  to  this  edict  after  the  usual  man- 


*  The  biographer  of  Eutyohios  accnsee  the  Origenists  especially  of  participating  in 
these  plots.  This  charge  may  indeed  have  arisen  firom  the  hatred  of  a  heretical 
party :  at  the  same  time,  however,  Aphthartodocetism  might  easily  be  held  in 
neotion  with  the  peculiar  views  of  this  party. 

'  As  an  addition  to  the  Trisagion. 
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ner ;  already  had  the  Patriarch  EutjchicuB  of  Constantinople^  been 
deposed  and  banished  for  contradicting  it ;  already  a  similar  &t 
was  threatening  Anastatius,  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch ;  and  partly 
a  new  disgraceCiil  bondage,  partly  new  inward  distractions,  were 
impending  over  the  whole  Oriental  church,  when  by  the  death  of 
this  emperor,  which  fdilowed  soon  after, — an  emperor  whose  long 
r^gn  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  greatest  mischiefs  in  the 
Greek  chorch, — it  was  delivered,  A.D.  565,  from  these  new 
evils. 


APPENDIX. 

THB  FOSMATION  OF  8BPARATB  CHUROH  PARTIES,  IN  CONSS- 
QUENGB  OF  THI  DISPUTES,  BETOKD  THE  LIMITS  OF  THE 
BOMAN  EICPIBS. 

While  the  several  chnrch  parties  which  grew  up  out  of  these 
controversies  within  the  Roman  empire  had  to  yield  to  the  sove- 
reign power ;  in  other  lands,  where  a  different  religion  irom  Chris- 
tianity was  the  religion  of  the  state,  they  were  at  full  liberty  to 
express  and  to  propagate  themselves ;  and  the  hostile  relation  in 
which  they  stood  to  the  ruling  church  doctrine  in  the  Roman 
empire  contributed,  in  those  countries,  to  render  the  government 
favourably  disposed  to  them. 

This  was  true,  especially  of  the  Nestorians.  The  most  emi- 
nent seat,  from  which  this  sect  extended  itself  in  Persia,  was 
a  flourishing  school  for  the  education  of  Persian  divines  in 
the  dty  of  Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia.  This  city  now  became, 
imtkiediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Ephesian  council, 
the  theatre  of  the  most  violent  disputes  which  grew  out  of 
the  (^posite  views  of  doctrine  which  then  agitated  the  church. 
The  bishop  of  this  city,  whose  name  was  Rabulas  (see  above). 


*  Bntychios  conducted  himself  with  flminefls  and  dignity :  he  peraisted,  eren  after  a 
thrioe-repMttd  ■nmmoiia»  In  protorting  tfainai  the  jodgment  of  an  illegal  tynod. 
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and  who,  before  this,  was  on  fnendly  terms  with  the  other  Syrian 
church-teachers,  had,  at  a  latter  period,  attached  himself  wholly 
to  the  side  of  the  Patriarch  Cyrill ;  and  he  associated  himself  with 
the  most  violent  zealots  against  that  which  went  tinder  the  name 
of  Nestorianism,  insomuch  that  he  even  ventured  publicly  to  pro- 
nounce the  anathema  on  those  venerated  teachers  of  the  Syrian 
church,  Diodorus  and  Theodore.  He  met  with  a  determined  re- 
sistance, however,  from  many  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  from  the 
Presbyter  Ibas,  a  person  who  stood  in  high  estimation,  and  to  whom 
the  teachers  of  the  above-mentioned  Persian  school  attached  them- 
selves. The  latter  were  banished  by  the  tyrannical  Rabulas ;  and, 
by  their  means,  first  a  tendency  favourable  to  Nestorianism  was 
introduced  into  Persia.  Still  more,  however,  did  the  Presbyter 
Ibas  himseH\  by  his  famous  letter  to  the  Bishop  Mares  or  Maris, 
of  Hardaschir,  in  Persia,  and  by  translating  the  works  of  Theo- 
dore and  Diodorus  into  the  Persian  church  language,  which  was 
the  Syriac,  contribute  to  difiuse,  if  not  a  predilection  for  Nestorius, 
yet  an  aversion  to  Cjrrill,  and  a  tendency  of  doctrine,  with  which 
zeal  for  the  tenets  of  Nestorius  might  easily  be  associated.  In  this 
letter  to  the  Bishop  Maris,  he  appears  by  no  means  as  a  friend  of 
Nestorius.  He  says  that  this  latter,  as  well  as  Cyrill,  had  given 
oflFence  by  his  controversial  writings.  He  blames  him  for  having 
drawn  down  accusations  on  himself  by  his  attack  on  the  name  tfg^ 
Toxog,  applied  to  Mary ;  as  in  truth  all  the  moderate  Orientals 
were  agreed  on  this  point  with  Ibas.  But  yet  he  spoke  with  more 
rancour  against  Cyrill,  whom  he  accused  of  teaching  the  oneness 
of  nature  of  the  deity  and  humanity,  and  of  falling  into  Apollin- 
arianism. 

When  Ibas  wrote  this  letter,  the  above  mentioned  treaty  of 
coalition  had  been  concluded  betwixt  Cyrill  and  the  Orientals. 
Ibas  announced  it  with  great  triumph  to  his  fnend :  he  regarded 
the  confession  of  faith  laid  down  by  the  Bishop  Cyrill  as  a  recan- 
tation on  his  part, — as  a  token  of  the  victory  of  pure  doctrine, 
and  of  the  universal  restoration  of  tranquillity. 

Very  soon,  no  doubt,  he  must  see  that  he  had  been  deceived  in 
his  expectations,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  related 
above ;  for  he  himself  had  in  truth  a  great  deal  to  suffer  for  a 

*  The  fragment  of  Ibis  letter  is  in  the  Acte  ConoiL  Chalc.  act  x.  Hardoin.  ii.  f.  680. 
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long  time  afterwards,  until  he  was  justified  bj  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedony from  the  enthusiasts  for  the  doctrines  of  Cyrill.  In  the 
meantime,  he  became,  in  435,  the  successor  of  Rabulas,  as  Bishop 
of  Edessa.  By  his  means,  probably,  the  seminary  for  Persian 
church-teachers  was  re-established,  and  it  regained  once  more  its 
former  influence.  The  persecutions  which  Ibas  afterwards  had 
to  suffer  from  the  zealots  of  the  opposite  party,  and  the  behaviour 
of  this  party  under  the  guidance  of  a  Dioscurus— all  this  would 
of  course  be  only  suited  to  confiirm  the  Persian  Christians  in  their 
predilection  for  the  oppressed  party,  to  which  they  had  attached 
themselves. 

But  the  individual  who  contributed  most  to  found  and  establish 
the  Nestorian  church  in  Persia  was  Barsumas,  one  of  those  Per- 
sian teachers  who  had  been  driven  away  by  the  Bishop  Rabulas. 
His  long  and  active  labours,  from  435  to  489,  as  Bishop  of  .the 
city  of  Nisibus,  gave  him  the  best  opportunity  for  this.  Although 
the  accounts  of  later  Jacobite  historians,  especially  such  as  Abul- 
pharagius  and  Barhebrseus  of  the  thirteenth  century,^  respecting 
the  artifices  he  is  said  to  have  employed  to  determine  the  Persian 
king,  Pherozes,  in  favour  of  his  own  party  and  against  the  domi- 
nant church  of  the  Roman  empire,  do  not  appear  to  be  altogether 
worthy  of  credit ;  yet  there  can  at  least  be  no  doubt  that  political 
reasons  must  have  moved  the  Persian  kings  to  favour  a  separa- 
tion of  the  Christians  of  their  kingdom  from  the  Christians  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  Barsumas,  doubtless,  might  skilfully 
turn  these  reasons  to  the  advantage  of  his  own  party. 

When,  in  the  year  496,  Babseus,  who  was  one  of  this  party, 
became,  as  Patriarch  of  Seleucia,  the  head  of  the  Persian  church, 
he  held  a  synod,  by  which  the  Nestorian  church-party  was  com- 
pletely organized.  It  became  distinguished,  also,  from  the  rest 
of  the  Oriental  church,  by  allowing  bishops  and  presbyters  to 
marry.* 

The  Greek  emperor,  Zeno,  broke  up,  it  is  true,  in  the  year  489, 
the  Persian  seminary  at  Edessa,  on  account  of  its  Nestorianism. 
The  consequence  of  this,  however,  was  the  transfer  of  the  school 
to  Nisibis,  where  it  could  freely  develop  itself  under  the  Persian 

1  See  espedallj  the  extracts  from  them,  Assemani,  bibl.  oriental.  T.  iii.  p.  i.  f.  391, 
•to.    . 
'  Assemani,  ili.  2,  f.  79. 
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goveniment,  and  6n]y  flourished  so  much  the  more.  From  this 
school  arose  others  among  this  church  party ;  and  thronghmanj 
centuries  it  contributed  to  difiuse  great  enthusiasm  for  Christian 
knowledge  and  theological  culture,  and  particulariy  for  biblical 
studies,  to  which  the  spirit  of  a  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  had  given 
the  incentives;  and  the  Nestorian  churches  became  an  important 
instrament  of  diffusing  Christianity  in  Eastern  Asia. 

The  same  was  true,  also,  with  regard  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Monophysite  party.  In  Egjrpt,  the  native  country  and  proper 
home  of  this  sect,  it  ever  continued  to  exercise  an  important  in- 
fluence. But,  when  the  Emperor  Justinian  sought  to  enforce, 
there  as  elsewhere,  the  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  to  appoint  those  as  bishops  there  who  were  de- 
voted to  the  doctrinal  system  of  that  council,  the  Monophysites  of 
this  country  renounced theirconnection  with  the  dominant  church, 
and  maintained  themselves  as  an  independent  sect,  under  their 
own  patriarchs.  Their  party,  a(W  all  that  had  transpired  bdbre, 
must  have  been  the  most  numerous  one.  As  the  Egyptian 
church  was  the  mother  of  the  Ethiopian,  this  state  of  things 
would  naturally  have  an  influence  also  on  the  church  in  Ethiopia. 

The  Monophysite  church  developed  itself  with  more  freedom 
in  Armenia.  The  persecutions  waged  against  the  Monophysites 
probably  contributed  to  bring  about  the  insurrection  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Greater  Armenia,  which  facilitated  the  conquest  of  this 
country  by  the  Persians.  To  the  Persian  ruler,  Chosroes,  the 
separation  of  his  new  Christian  subjects  from  the  Christians  of 
the  Roman  empire  would  of  course  be  welcome,  and  he  was  de- 
sirous of  confirming  it.  Under  him,  Nierses,  the  first  bisln^  or 
catholicus  of  the  Armenian  church,  held  a  synod  at  Thiven,  in 
536,  at  which  the  Monophysite  system  was  confirmed,  and  the 
anathema  pronounced  on  the  Chalcedonian  council. 

The  credit  of  having  done  most  to  preserve,  establish,  and  ex- 
tend the  Monophysite  party  in  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
belongs  to  a  man  distinguished  for  indefatigable  zeal  in  the  cause 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  for  enterprising  activity  and  a 
courage  that  despised  all  dangers.  In  those  regions,  owing  to  the 
deficiency  of  clergy,  of  which  the  Emperor  Justinian  had  found 
means  to  deprive  them,  the  Monophysite  party  was  threatened 
with  becoming  gradually  extinct,  when  certain  imprisoned  bishops 
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<^this  sect  united  together,  and  ordained,  as  the  general  metro- 
politan of  their  church,  the  Monk  and  Presbyter  Jacob,  from 
the  cloister  of  Phaaitla  in  the  district  of  I^isibis,  a  man  inured  to 
deprivations  and  hardships,  and  of  unshaken  firmness  and  con- 
stancy. With  great  rapidity,  and  not  without  many  dangers,  he 
traversed,  under  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,'  the  Syrian  provinces 
and  those  adjacent ;  he  confirmed,  by  his  exhortations,  the  op- 
pressed party,  and  ordained  clergy  for  them ;  he  gave  them  a 
superior  in  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch ;  and  laboured  for  them 
himself  during  a  period  of  thirty-three  years,  until  aj>.  578,  as  a 
bishop,  probably  at  Edessa.  From  him  proceeded  the  name  of 
Jacobites  which  was  applied  sometimes  to  the  whole  sect,  some- 
times to  a  part  of  it  only. 

The  peculiar  bent  of  mind,  however,  in  which  the  Monophysite 
system  had  originated,  could  not  fisiil  of  soon  becoming  the  source 
of  internal  divisions  among  themselves — that  spirit  which  turned 
away  from  living  Christianity,  and  would  &in  confine  the  essence 
of  faith  to  these  or  the,  other  dogmatic  formulas.  The  doctrine 
of  the  one  nature  of  Christ,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  had  sepa- 
rated from  the  dominant  church,  still  contained  matter  enough 
for  dialectical  disputes ;  and  the  difierences  which  now  began  to 
be  discussed  among  themselves,  showed  how  completely,  notwith- 
standing the  controversy  had  originally  a  deeper  foundation,  men 
had  finally  lost  themselves  in  wilful  disputes  about  terms  and 
phrases,  without  any  disposition  to  understand  one  another  in  re- 
spect to  the  conceptions  attached  to  them.  Thus,  in  fact,  it  came 
about,  that,  amidst  these  controversies,  many  among  the  Mono- 
physite  party  agreed  in  their  doctrinal  views  with  the  adherents 
of  the  Chalcedonian  council,  except  that  they  always  substituted, 
instead  of  two  natures  in  one  person,  on^  nature  in  one  person. 
Thus,  the  party  of  Severus  at  Alexandria  maintained,  that  deity  and 
humanity,  although  united  in  one  nature,  yet  retained  unaltered 
the  attributes  corresponding  to  their  proper  essence ;  and  they 
agreed,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  with  the  doctrinal  conceptions  of 
the  Chalcedonian  council.  Stephanus,  surnamed  Niobes  {'SU^rig 
or  Ni^jSo^),  an  Alexandrian  rhetorician  or  sophist),  found  some- 
thing inconsistent  in  this  view,  judged  from  the  position  of  Mono- 

*  From  this  eircoinstonee,  it  is  said,  he  reoeiTed  the  somame  Al  Baradai— Bara- 
dmoM,  the  man  in  rags. 
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phjsitism  ;  and  he  became  the  founder  of  a  distinct  party,  who 
were  called  Niobites. 

This  disputed  question  was  extended  to  the  spiritual  and  cor- 
poreal attributes  of  Christ's  humanity.  Severus  maintained,  con- 
formably to  his  principles,  and  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the 
Duophysites,  the  doctrine  of  Aphthartodocetism  in  opposition  to 
Julian  of  Halicamassus.  Themistius,  a  deacon  at  Alexandria, 
who  belonged  to  the  party  of  Severus,  in  applying  this  principle 
to  the  soul  of  Christ,  fell,  in  truth,  into  the  same  species  of 
Agndetism,  ^hich  had  already  been  denounced  as  heresy  in  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia. 

By  the  controversies  of  the  Monophysites  with  the  theologians 
of  the  dominant  church,  the  study  of  dialectics  was  greatly  pro- 
moted in  their  theological  schools ;  and  this  study  found  abun- 
dant nourishment  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  who,  still  earlier 
than  this,  had  by  many  been  united  with,  or  even  preferred 
before  Plato.^  Dialectical  acuteness  was  thus  excited;  and  it 
is  only  to  be  lamented  that  it  should  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  wasted  upon  such  unprofitable  investigations,  and  could 
only  move  within  the  contracted  circle  of  the  church  system  of 
doctrine  then  in  vogue.  Yet,  trained  in  the  midst  of  this  sect, 
were  two  men,  eminently  distinguished  for  freedom  and  origi- 
nality of  mind.  One  of  them,  the  learned  and  acute  John,  sur- 
named,  on  account  of  his  literary  activity,  the  laborious  (o  ^/X^ 
Tovo^),  lived  in  the  last  times  of  the  sixth,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century.  He  was  an  Apologist,'  and  a  zealous  pole- 
mical divine.'  While  he  was  intending  to  attack,  with  his  Aris- 
totelian dialectics,  the  adherents' of  the  Chalcedonian  council,  and 


1  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  foarth  century,  Libanios^  in  speaking  of  sach  as  had 
come  from  the  schools  of  Athens,  mentions,  in  connection  vith  the  cloak,  not  the 
Academy  and  Plato,  but  the  Lyceum  and  Aristotle.  See  Libanius*  Discourse  n^ 
TtW  t'n  r^9  wtiiUimf  «vr«y  ka-^rxtt^Atrmf.  Vol.  iii.  ed.  Reiskc,  p.  438.  So  in  fact  the 
Armenian  David,  who  was  educated  at  Athens,  introduced  the  study  of  Aristotle  into 
Armenia,  near  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  See  Memoires  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvraget 
de  David,  par  C.  F.  Neumann.    Paris,  1829. 

s  He  wrote  against  Proclus  and  Jamblichus.  Against  the  work  of  the  latter,  in  de- 
fence of  image- worship.  Photins  (see  Cod.  315)  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  this 
work.  Did  Philoponus  perhaps  express  himself  on  this  occasion  against  images  after 
the  same  manner  as  the  Monophysite  Xenayas? 

s  In  his  Commentary  on  the  History  of  the  Creation,  he  attacked  with  the  Aristo- 
telian logic,  particularly,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 
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Wfis  thereby  led  t^  employ  the  conceptual  determinations  of  Aris- 
totle^  after  a  very  inadequate  manner^  in  explaining  and  unfolding 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as,  it  is  said,  had  been  done  already 
by  Ascusnages,  a  learned  Monophysite,  at  Constantinople,  he 
drew  upon  himself  the  charge  of  heresy  from  the  side  of  his  own 
party.  He  was  wishing,  namely,  to  show  his  opponents,  that,  if 
they  taught  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  they  must 
necessarily  suppose  also  two  hypostases.  To  make  this  out,  he 
distinguished,  as  an  Aristotelian,  the  twofold  employment  of  the 
term  nature  (f  u<r/f).  By  this  was  ninderstood  either  the  uni- 
versal conception  of  the  kind  (the  i7dog  svv^oirrarov),  or  nature 
in  the  concrete,  the  individual  beings  in  which  the  universal  was 
expressed  and  coined  into  particular  existence  (the  idtoffverarog 
rfji  ^{jtftcag  ifjrap^igy  the  aro/Mo).  Now,  when  men  spoke  of  two 
natures  in  Christ,  they  certainly  did  not  understand,  by  the 
divine  nature,  the  common  divine  essence,  but  the  divine  Logos, 
one  of  the  thi'ee  hypostases,  in  which  the  community  of  the 
divine  nature,  as  of  the  divine  essence,  was  contained.  Even  in 
speaking  of  a  human  nature,  the  human  nature  in  general  was  not 
here  meant ;  else  it  would  be  necessary  to  say,  that  the  Logos 
united  himself  with  all  the  men  who  had  ever  lived  or  who  ever 
would  live,  for  all  these  certainly  belonged  to  the  universal  con- 
ception of  the  kind ;  but  an  altogether  determinate  human  na^ 
ture  wais  meant,  with  which  alone,  among  all,  the  Logos  united 
himself  in  this  manner.  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that,  in  this  em- 
ploymAit  of  it,  the  term  (pUtg  was  |>erfectly  identical  with  the 
term  W^ffratf/c,  and  that  accordingly,  in  supposing  two  natures, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  also  two  hypostases  in  Christ.' 
Now,  by  fixing  upon  such  comparisons  as  these,  which  Philoponus 
employed,  his  enemies  might,  not  without  plausible  grounds,  ac- 
cuse him  of  making  the  conception  of  the  divine  essence  a  mere 
conception  of  the  kind,  and  of  thus  falling  into  Tritheism.  To 
the  very  same  result  came  the  school-man  Gilbert  of  Poictiers, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  by  a  like  employment  of  Aristotelian 
formulas.  4| 

The  second  of  these  men,  Stephanus   Gobarus  (Srlfavo^  o 
ya^apig)^  belongs  also  to  the  party  founded  by  Philoponus.     We 

I  See  the  interesting  fragment  from  the  polemical  work  which  Philoponus  wrote, 
entitled  l  diMHtntf,  ike  arbitrcUoTj  in  Johannes  Damascenns  de  hsresibus. 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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know,  it  is  true,  of  but  one  book  under  his  name,  from  the  list  of 
its  contents  by  Photius;^  but  this  suffices  to  signalize  him  as  a 
man  of  rare  freedom  of  spirit  for  these  times.  While  others 
aimed,  for  the  most  part,  simply  to  point  out  the  common  church 
tradition  in  the  teachings  of  the  ancient  church,  and  while  the 
diflferences  among  them  were  willingly  kept  out  of  view;  this 
man,  on  the  contrary,  ventured  to  bring  together  the  opposite 
affirmative  and  negative  decisions  of  the  ancient  church- teachers' 
on  doctrinal  and  exegetical  questions,  in  some  cases  on  imp<niant 
points,  under  twenty-five  heads ;  and  among  these  were  to  be 
found  several  expressions  of  venerated  &thers  of  the  church, 
which  at  that  time  might  well  appear  offisnsive.  Certain  it  could 
not  have  been  his  object  in  this,  to  exalt  the  authority  of  the 
church  tradition. 

As  it  was  frequently  the  case,  that  in  opposition  to,  or  along- 
side of,  the  dialectic  bent,  a  mystical  tendency  developed  itself  in 
theology,  so  it  happened  also  among  the  Monophysites.  A  clois* 
ter  at  Edessa,^  in  Mesopotamia,  had  for  its  head,  in  the  last 
times  of  the  fifth  century,  an  abbot  by  the  name  of  Bar  SudaUi, 
who  had  busied  himself  in  various  ways  with  that  mystic  theology 
which  always  formed  one  of  the  ground-tendencies  of  the  Oriental 
Monachism,  and  from  which  had  proceeded  the  writings  fabricated 
in  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite ;  as  in  fact  he  appeals 
to  the  writings  of  a  certain  Hierotheos,  whom  the  Pseudo-Diony- 
sius  calls  his  teacher.®  He  stood  at  first  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  most  eminent  Monophysite  teachers,  and  was  very  highly  es- 
teemed by  them.  But,  as  his  mystic  theology  came  into  conflict 
with  the  church  doctrine,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  most  violent 
attacks.     Espousing  the  peculiar  views  of  Monophysitism,  and 


1  Cod.  232. 

'  From  these  districts  came  also  the  EachHes,  (see  toL  iiL  page  338),  in  whose  mys- 
ticism a  ^ood  deal  of  a  kindred  character  may  be  found. 

*  Id  the  Psendo-Dionysian  writings  cited  by  him  there  were  BicXoytxtu  0r»ixuAn*t 
(ground-works  of  theology),  and  l^vtxM  C/Afs  (alluding  to  love  in  the  sense  of  the 
mystics).  Abulpharagius  (in  Assemani  B.  O.  T.  ii.  f.  ^1)  says  that  Bar  Sudaili  fa^ 
bHcated  a  book  under  the  name  of  this  Hierotheus,  in  confirmation  of  his  own  peculiar 
opinions ;  but  he  adds  himself,  that  by  many  it  was  held  to  be  a  work  of  Hierotheus.  It 
is  probably  therefore  a  mere  conjecture  of  this  Monophysite  author,  that  Bar  Sudaili 
was  the  writer  of  that  book.  It  might  possibly  be,  that  Bar  Sudaili  found  an  older 
apocryphal  book,  under  this  name,  among  the  monks,  and  used  it  in  support  of  his 
doctrines. 
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more  particularly  as  they  were  apprehended  by  the  party  of 
Xeuayas,  he  maintained,  that  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
are  one  divine  essence,  and  as  the  humanity  formed  one  nature 
with  the  godhead  in  Christ,  and  his  body  became  of  like  essence 
to  the  divinity  (was  deified),  so  through  him  all  fallen  beings 
should  also  be  exalted  to  unity  with  God,  in  this  way  would 
become  one  with  Gt>d ;  so  that  God,  as  Paul  expresses  it,  should 
be  all  in  all. 

If  it  is  true,  as  it  is  related,^  that  on  the  walls  of  his  cell  were 
found  written  the  words,  ^'  All  creatures  are  of  the  same  essence 
with  God :"  we  must  suppose  that  he  extended  this  assertion  so 
as  to  include  not  only  all  rational  beings,  but  all  creatures  of  every 
kind,  and  that  his  theory  was — as  all  existence  proceeded  by  an 
original  emanation  from  Gt>d,  so  by  redemption  all  existence,  once 
more  refined  and  ennobled,  would  return  back  to  him.  But  the 
question  then  arises,  whether  he  understood  this,  after  the  pan- 
liieistic  manner,  as  a  return  to  the  divine  essence  with  the  loss 
of  all  self-eubsistent,  individual  existence ;  (as  it  has  often  been 
observed,  that  mysticism  runs  into  pantheism;)  or  whether  he 
supposed  that,  witli  the  coming  into  existence  of  finite  beings,  sin 
also  necessarily  made  its  appearance,  but  that  by  the  redemption 
this  contrariety  was  removed,  and  now  at  length  the  individual 
existence  of  the  creature  should  continue  to  subsist,  as  such  in 
union  with  Grod.  Our  information  is  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to 
decide  this  question.'  As  a  transition-point  to  that  universal  res- 
toration, he  supposed  a  millennial  kingdom  of  exalted  happiness 
on  earth  at  the  close  of  the  earthly  course  of  the  world.  That  he 
entertained  the  same  sensual  notions  respecting  this  millennial 
reign  as  the  older  Chiliasts,  we  cannot  assume  to  be  proved  by 
the  accusations  of  his  opponents  without  the  addition  of  more  de- 
cisive testimony.  This  would  not  be  consistent,  at  least,  with 
his  mystic  theology ;  and  his  mystical  expressions  might  easily 

^  This,  however,  may  perhaps  have  been  an  inTention  of  his  enemies ;  since  In  fact 
thej  also  aiBrnied,  as  the  Inscription  was  no  longer  to  be  found  in  his  cell,  he  had 
erased  it,  when  the  thing  began  to  be  noised  abrcMkd.  The  same  opinion  is  said  to  have 
been  expressed  in  his  books,  only  in  a  more  concealed  manner ;  but  it  may  be  a 
qoestion,  whether  men*did  not  implf  in  these  writings  a  sense  foreign  to  theb  tme 
contents,  from  hostile  feelings  or  from  misconception. 

*  See'.the  letter  of  the  Monophysite  bishop,  Xenayas,  to  Abraham  and  Crestes,  pres- 
byters of  Bdessa  in  Assemanl    T.  ii.  f.  30. 
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be  misconstrued  by  those  who  considered  them  in  a  hostile  spirit. 
But  neither  are  we  warranted  to  pronounce  the  charge  utterly 
false ;  for  combinations  of  a  mystical  and  a  sensuous  tendency 
admit  of  being  psychologically  explained,  and  are  not  without  ex- 
ample. Like  the  older  Chiliasts^  Bar  Sudaili  taught  that  the 
Sabbath  of  that  millennial  period  of  rest,  the  Sunday,  answered 
to  the  commencement  of  a  new,  higher,  eternal  order  of  world, 
after  the  universal  restoration.  By  means  of  a  mystical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  he  sought  to  introduce  his  doctrines  into 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  for  this  purpose  wrote  conunentaries 
on  the  Psalms.  He  boasted  of  higher  revelations,  whereby  the 
more  profound  sense  of  Scripture  had  been  laid  open  to  him.  He 
called  the  sacred  Scriptures  dreams,  and  his  own  expositions  the 
interpretation  of  dreams.  It  was  assuredly  not  his  intention  by 
this  to  disparage  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  but  only,  after  the 
usual  manner  of  the  Theosophists,  to  mark  their  obscurity  for 
ordinary  men.  The  Bible  contained  nothing  but  hints,  intima- 
tions of  higher  mysteries,  and  hence  could  be  understood  only  by 
those  to  whom  the  Spirit  communicated  the  intuitions  of  these 
mysteries.  But  when  this  person  was  accused  of  having  declared 
all  sacraments  to  be  superfluous,  as  well  as  all  moral  discipline,  of 
having  taught  that  each  individual  might  live  according  to  his 
own  sinful  lusts  ;  it  is  evident,  from  the  way  in  which  these 
charges  are  laid,  that  they  proceeded  solely  fi*om  an  unjust  fabri- 
cation of  consequences.  Because  Bar  Sudaili  taught  the  destiny 
of  all  would  at  length  be  the  same  by  reason  of  the  universal 
restoration,  it  was  inferred  that,  according  to  this  doctrine,  then, 
nothing  at  all  depended  on  the  different  conduct  of  men,  and  each 
individual  who  continued  to  live  in  his  sins  would  nevertheless 
share  at  last  in  the  same  blessedness  with  all  the  others.  But  Bar 
Sudaili  would  certainly  have  been  far  from  admitting  the  correct- 
ness of  these  inferences. 


C.   ANTHROPOLOGY. 

From  that  part  of  the  Christian  system  of  faith  which,  as  we 
remarked  in  the  introduction  to  this  section,  received  its  first 
shaping  in  the  Oriental  Church,  comformably  to  its  predominant 
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speculative  tendency,  from  theology  in  the  more  restricted  sense 
of  the  term,  we  pass  next  to  Anthropology,  with  the  development 
of  which,  amid  the  contrariety  of  views  there  appearing,  the 
Western  church  particularly  busied  itself.  We  noticed  already, 
in  the  preceding  period,  the  germs  of  opposite  tendencies  in  the 
mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrines  connected  with  this  subject : 
irom  these  germs,  unfolded  to  more  decided  and  strongly  marked 
opposition  to  one  another,  the  controversies  of  this  period  pro- 
ceeded. As  the  central  doctrine  of  Christianity,  the  doctrine  of 
the  redemption,  in  opposing  itself  to  the  delusive  notion  of  a 
moral  self-sufficiency,  presupposes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sense  of 
moral  insufficiency,  of  an  inward  schism,  and  the  feeling  thence 
resulting  of  the  need  of  redemption ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  sense 
of  moral  freedom,  which  imputes  to  itself  guilt,  and  appropriates 
the  offered  redemption ; — as  Christianity  announces  itself,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  a  new  transforming  moral  creation,  as  a  new  element 
of  life  changing  and  ennobling  the  entire  human  nature,  and,  on 
the  other,  attaches  itself  to  the  kindred  moral  nature  of  man, 
purifies  this  from  all  that  is  foreign,  and  takes  it  up  into  itself, 
in  order  to  a  free,  harmonious  development  of  its  individuality  of 
character ;  so  the  relation  of  Christianitv  to  human  nature  could 
make  its  appearance  in  the  dogmatic  consciousness  sometimes 
more  on  one  of  these  sides,  and  sometimes  more  on  the  other. 
One  o{  these  particular  modes  of  apprehension  made  its  appear- 
ance in  North  Africa,  through  Tertullian ;  the  other,  in  the  Alex- 
andrian church,  particularly  through  Clement  and  Origen ;  while 
yet  the  two  modes  of  apprehension  were  still  preserved  in  union 
with  each  other  by  the  Christian  consciousness  lying  at  their  root« 
One  of  these  tendencies,  then,  continued,  generally  speaking,  to 
be  the  predominant  one  in  the  Oriental,  the  other  the  predomi- 
nant one  in  the  Occidental  church.  The  sense  of  corruption,  the 
consequent  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption  in  man's  nature,  of 
grace  as  a  power  for  the  moral  transformation  of  the  corrupt  na- 
ture, this  was  particularly  unfolded  in  the  Western  church ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  however,  the  church  still  persisted  in  regarding 
the  free  moral  self-determination  as  the  condition  presupposed  by 
the  inworking  of  this  higher,  divine  principle.  In  the  Oriental 
church,  on  the  other  hand,  Christianity  was  also  acknowledged,  it 
is  true,  as  a  divine  communication  of  life,  transcending  the  limits 
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of  man's  original  nature :  in  Cbristianitj  there  was  acknowledged 
to  be  a  higher  divine  creation ;  and^  proceeding  from  the  first  sin, 
there  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  corruption  of  human  nature, 
which  must  be  cured  bj  the  redemption.  It  was  regarded 
in  particular  ^as  a  consequence  of  the  first  sin,  that  human 
nature  had  become  subjected  to  mortality,  to  sensuous  defects 
and  excitement,  and  to  the  manifold  temptations  of  sin.^  But 
although  this  view  of  the  redemption  as  a  remedy  for  existing 
evil  was  not  repelled,  yet  the  view  of  the  redemption  as  a  new 
glorious  creation  was  made  still  more  prominent.  These  two 
different  modes  of  apprehension  corresponded,  in  fact,  to  two  dif- 
ferent courses  of  culture  pursued  by  the  individual,  according  as 
the  case  was,  that,  either  from  a  strongly  pronounced  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  he  came  to  the  gospel  out  of  a  sudden  great  crisis 
of  the  inner  life,  or  had  unfolded  himself  by  a  more  gradual  and 
regulated  progress  within  Christianity  itself  appropriating  human 
nature  from  the  first  stages  of  its  development.  In  the  Oriental 
church,  it  was  simply  held  to  be  essential  to  affirm  grace  and  free- 
will at  the  same  time,  without  attempting  exactly  to  define  the 
relation  of  the  two  to  each  other ;  it  was  only  sought  carefully  to 
avoid  everything  that  might  seem  to  favour  arbitrary  will  on  the 
part  of  God  in  the  election  of  men, — an  unconditioned  predeter- 
mination, which  might  seem  to  impair  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
love  and  justice,  and  of  man's  &ee-will.  To  the  mode  of  treating 
these  doctrines  in  the  Oriental  church,  we  shall  return  again 
hereafter. 

As  examples  to  show  how  these  doctrines  yfere  apprehended  in 
the  Western  church,  previous  to  the  breaking-out  of  these  dis- 
putes, we  will  lay  open  the  systems  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and  of 
Ambrose  of  Milan. 

In  considering  the  scheme  of  doctrine  which  prevailed  among 
the  Latins,  it  is  important  to  notice,  that,  in  their  ancient 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  the  words  if>  '(p  ^rdvrti 
ifjMfr6¥  (Rom.  V.  12)  were  rendered,  "in  quo  omnes  peccave- 
runt."  This  furnished  some  apparent  ground  for  the  representa- 
tion, that  all  mankind  sinned  in  Adam ;  though  we  by  no  means 
intend  to  say,  that  the  above  erroneous  translation  was  the  only 

^  The  €*!/*•  Mrw  and  iftm^Hi  «s  coutradiBtiDgaished  from  the  earlier  ^aStUt. 
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ground  on  which  such  a  doctrine  reposed.  The  ground  of  it 
doubtless  lay  still  deeper  than  that,  in  facts  and  enigmas  of  the 
moral  self-oonsciousness — ^in  the  same  which  also  presented  )a 
foothold  for  the  various  schemes  of  doctrine  concerning  the  soul's 
pre-existence.  At  all  events,  however,  this  erroneous  translation 
was  the  means  of  bringing  it  about,  that  the  above  representation 
of  all  mankind  having  sinned  in  Adam  should  be  universally  re- 
ceived as  an  imdeniable  foundation  of  doctrine.  This  proposition, 
Hilary  of  Poictiers  makes  his  starting  point,  when  in  comment- 
ing on  Matth.  xviiL  13,  he  understands  by  the  ninety  and  nine 
sheep  which  went  not  astray,  the  angels,  and  by  the  one  lost 
sheep,  mankind ;  inasmuch  as  all  humanity  partook  in  the  one 
sin  of  Adam.^  As  to  the  way  in  which  this  connection  of  the  sin 
of  Adam  with  the  sin  of  mankind  is  to  be  conceived,  it  is  a  point 
which  he  explains  no  farther.  But  this  much  is  clear,  that  from 
this  he  derived  a  sinful  inclination  cleaving  to  all  men,  as,  for 
example,  where  he  speaks  of  sins  to  which  men  are  led  by  the 
bent  of  their  nature.'  Accordingly  he  says,  that  by  baptism  we 
are  delivered  from  the  sins  of  our  birth,  are  separated  from  the 
propensities  of  our  progenitors,  and  lay  aside  the  old  man  with 
his  sins  and  hb  unbelief.'  All  moral  evil,  however,  Hilary  seems 
to  refer  to  the  sensuous  nature ;  while  in  the  soul  he  recognizes 
the  indestructible  image  of  God.^  Thus  the  contrariety  betwixt 
the  inner  and  the  outer  man  is  to  him  no  other  than  that  betwixt 
spirit  and  sense.^  To  him  all  men  appear  standing  in  need  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  by  reason  of  the  moral  defects  which  cleave  to 
them.  ^^  The  works  of  righteousness,"  says  he,  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  deserve  perfect  blessedness,  unless  the  mercy  of  God,  in 
those  cases  where  the  will  was  bent  on  righteousness,  also  forbore 

*  Commentar.  io  Matth.  zriii.  §  6.  Ovia  ana  homo  intelligendos  est,  etsab  homine 
Qno  QniTersitas  sentienda  est.  Sed  in  unius  Adie  errore  omne  hominum  genus  aber- 
ravit. 

>  Ad  h«c  no8  vitia  nators  nostne  propellit  instinctos.    Tract  in  Ps.  i.  §  4. 

'  Id  Matth.  x.  §  24.  Ab  originis  nostrse  peccatis  atqoe  anctoribns  separamnr,  a 
patris  et  matris  affectionibns  dissidemos,  veterem  cum  peccatis  atqoe  infldelitate  sna 
hominem  exuentes. 

*  Thus  he  says  of  Job :  Fonnatns  intra  matris  Tolnun  et  per  virtntem  Creatoris  in 
sobstantia  aninue  ad  Dei  soi  ima^inem  figuratos,  eom  qui  ex  incremento  accessit  pro- 
fectum  editi  corporis  congemiscit,  in  quo  sibi  in  malis  secnli  et  infirmitatibos  camis 
▼iti-isqoe  Tivendam  sit.    In  Ps.  cxix.  §  12. 

*  Com  interior  homo  spiritns  opera  desiderat,  exterior  volnptates  corporis  concup* 
sdt    In  Ps.  cxxix.  §  6. 
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to  impute  those  faults  which  proceed  from  the  fluctuation  and  in- 
constancy of  the  human  passions."  ^  Human  mutability,  depen- 
dence on  the  inconstancy  of  the  affections,  preclude,  according  to 
Hilary,  the  possibility  of  perfect  virtue.  In  comparison  with 
God,  no  man  can  be  called  good.  There  is  no  perfect  virtue 
but  that  which  remains  unchangeably  the  same.  In  man  we  can 
speak  only  of  relative  goodness :  in  single  moments  a  man  may 
be  called  good,  either  with  reference  to  his  intentions  or  to  his 
actions ;  but  this  is  not  an  abiding  state  with  him — a  view  of  the 
matter,  we  must  allow,  which  proceeds  from  a  somewhat  superfi- 
cial way  of  considering  it,  siuce  in  moral  life  the  individual  mo- 
ments do  not  admit  of  being  thus  insulated  from  their  connection 
with  the  whole.  "  Human  passions,"  says  he,  "  vary  by  alterna- 
tion :  thus,  for  example,  by  injuries,  man  is  irritated ;  by  fear, 
he  is  disturbed ;  by  love,  he  is  differently  affected ;  by  hatred,  he 
is  impelled,  etc.  But  still,  in  the  moments  when  our  will  or  our 
act  is  a  good  one,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  we  should  be 
what  we  are."  ^  The  words  of  Christ,  that  he  was  not  come  to 
call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance,  he  explains  as  fol- 
lows :  Our  Saviour  would  thereby  have  us  to  understand,  that  as 
he  was  come  in  behalf  of  all,  so  all  must  see  themselves  to  be  sin- 
ners, in  order  to  partake  of  the  salvation  which  is  through  him.^ 
So  he  says,  **  By  faith,  that  is  obtained  which  the  law  could  not 
bring  to  pass;  faith  alone  justifies."^  But  justification  is  ma- 
nifestly to  be  understood  here  in  the  objective  sense.  According 
to  this,  then,  we  might  suppose  Hilary  would  have  been  unwill- 
ing to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  righteousness  consisting  in  the 


>  Non  enim  ipsa  ilia  jostitise  opera  sufficient  ad  perfectse  beatitudinis  merittim,  nisi 
miserioordia  Dei  etiam  in  hoc  jastitise  voluntate  lianianarom  dematationum  et  motuum 
Yitia  non  reputet.    In  Ps.  li.  §  23. 

>  Idcirco  perfecta  bonitas  in  nullo  est)  quia  earn  naturalium  perturbationnm  incentiva 
demutant.  Sed  tamen,  cum  in  bonitatis  sumus  vel  voluntate  vel  gestis,  non  possumns 
vel  tunc  non  hoc  esse  quod  sumus.  Et  quamvis  imperfect!  ad  id  simus,  nee  semper  id 
simus,  quod  taroen  sumus  in  tempore  Ucet  per  naturae  infirmitatem  demutationi  bo- 
nitatis obnoxiis,  non  adimitur  nobis  bonos  uos  vel  turn  esse  cum  sumus.  In  Ps.  lii. 
§11. 

*  Omnibus  venerat.  Quomodo  ergo  non  se  justis  venisse  dlcit  ?  Erant  ergo,  quibus 
necesse  non  erat,  ut  veniret  ?  Sed  nemo  Justus  ex  lege  est.  Ostendit  ergo,  inanem 
justitia;  esse  jactantiam.    In  Matth.  ix.  §  2. 

*  Remissum  est  a  Chnsto.  quod  lex  laxare  non  poterat ;  fides  enim  sola  justificat. 
In  Matth.  viu.  §  6. 
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fulfilment  of  the  law.     This,  however,  is  not  his  opinion.     We 
find  here  a  want  of  clearness  in  respect  to  the  conception  of  the 
law,  which  afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  presented  a  foothold  for 
Pelagianism.      Failing  to  distinguish  the   two  different  modes 
of  apprehending  the  law,  first  according  to  its  eternal,  divine 
matter,  its  spirit  and  essence ;  and  secondly,  the  law  in  its  par- 
ticular. Mosaic  form,  in  the  outward  statutes  of  this  politico- 
theocratical  constitution,  the  law  expressed  in  commandments 
having  reference  to  outward  actions, — failing  to  distinguish  and 
hold  apart  these  two  different  applications  of  tho  conception,  and 
having  his  mind  fixed  on  the  last-mentioned  reference,  he  was 
enabled  to  distinguish  the  standing  ground  of  a  righteousness 
consisting  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  by  which  one  might 
even   without   any  knowledge   of  Christ,   attain   to   a  certain 
stage  of  blessedness,  and   the  standing  ground  of  the  higher 
righteousness  by  faith,  which  could  be  communicated  only  through 
Christ.^  In  proof  of  such  a  standing  ground  of  righteousness  by 
the  law,  he  refers  to  the  words  of  Paul  (Bom.  x.  5),  in  which,  we 
must   allow,   he  applies  a  meaning  altogether  opposed  to  the 
thought  of  the  apostle ;'  as  if  he  intended  to  say,  that,  on  the 
standing  ground  of  law,  it  would  have  been  possible  for  man  to 
really  fulfil  it  by  works,  and  thus  attain  to  life.     But  this  mistake 
grew  out  of  his  neglecting  to  distinguish  the  sense  of  the  word 
according  to  the  original  connection  in  which  it  is  employed  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  according  to  the  application  given  to  it 
by  the  Apostle  Paul.     Over  against  the  laborious  and  painful 
righteousness  of  the  law,  and  the  sin-burdened  life  of  the  world, 
he  places  the  gentle  yoke  of  Christ,  under  which  the  practice  of 
goodness  is  made  easy   by  love ;  though  in  this  case  he  fails* 
rightly  to  explain  how  this  is  connected  with,  and  grounded  in, 
the  peculiar  principle  of  the  new  Christian  life.     "  Those  who 
painfully  struggle  along,"  says  he,  "  under  the  difficulties  of  the 
law,  and  those  who  are  burdened  with  the  sins  of  the  world, 
Christ  calls  to  himself;  and  he  promises  to  make  their  way  easy 

1  Nee  ambiguom  est,  eos  in  TiTentiam  libro  esse,  qui  antea  sine  olio  Christi  oogni- 
tione  pie  in  lege  rersati  omnia  prtescripta  legis  impleverint.  Scribontur  antem  in 
libro  jostomm,  quibus  jnstitia  Christns  est  factns.    In  Ps.  Ixviii.  §  24. 

>  In  the  passage  jnst  cited :  De  quibus  secnuclum  legem  apostolus  Paulus  ita 
docnit:  quia  qui  fectrit  ea,  vivet  in  illis. 
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and  their  burden-  light,  if  they  will  but  take  his  yoke  upon  them, 
that  is,  subject  themselves  to  his  commands,  and  come  to  him 
under  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  cross ;  because  he  is  meek  and 
lowly  of  heart,  and  they  shall  therein  (by  submitting  to  his  com- 
mands) find  rest  to  their  souls :  holding  out  the  allurement  of  an 
easy  yoke  and  a  light  burden,  that  he  may  bestow  on  those  who 
believe  on  him  the  knowledge  of  the^true  good.  And  what  easier, 
what  lighter  burden  is  there  than  this ;  to  take  delight  in  abstain- 
ing from  sin,  in  willing  what  is  good,  in  loving  all  men,  in  hating 
none,  in  attaining  to  things  eternal,  in  not  being  carried  away  by 
things  present  and  temporal,  in  being  unwilling  to  do  to  others 
what  you  would  not  choose  to  suffer  yourself."  *  Now  the  only 
thing  made  prominent  here  is  the  standing  ground  of  a  new  and 
higher  moral  knowledge ;  yet,  in  addition  to  this,  we  must  take 
from  other  passages  the  sense  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  imparted 
by  Christ;  nor  should  we  neglect  to  notice  the  sacramentum  crucis, 
of  which  mention  is  here  made.  Moreover,  he  undoubtedly  pre- 
supposes the  communication  through  Christ  of  a  new  principle  of 
divine  life — which  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  justitia  fidei, — 
to  justification  in  the  subjective  sense;  since  he  constantly  ad- 
mits the  necessity  of  a  co-operation  of  grace  and  fi'ee-will,  in  or- 
der to  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  Christian  life. 

Thus  he  says,*  ^*  As  the  organs  of  man's  body  cannot  exercise 
their  activity  unless  certain  other  causes  supervene,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  eye  cannot  see  if  there  be  no  light ;  so  the  human  soul 
ever  possesses  indeed  the  capacity  of  knowing  God ;  but,  unless 
it  receives  by  faith  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  will  not  attain  to 
the  light  of  that  knowledge.  Yet  the  gift  of  Christ  is  free  for 
each  man's  acceptance,  and  that  which  is  denied  to  none  is  be- 
stowed on  each,  just  so  far  as  he  will  receive  it.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  light  of  the  soul ;  but  we  must  long  after  it,  we  must  labour 
to  participate  in  it,  and  then  preserve  it  within  us,  by  faithful 

1  In  Matth.  xi.  §  13.  Legis  deinde  difficaltatibus  laborantes  et  peccatis  seculi  onera- 
tos  ad  se  advocat,  demtanimque  se  laborem  oniuqae  promitttt,  si  modo  ejas  jug^um  tol- 
lant,  mandatorum  scilicet  suomm  prsecepta  suscipiant,  eamqae  sacraraento  crucis 
adeant,  qai  corde  bumilis  et  mitis  sit,  et  in  his  animabos  suis  requiem  in  veniant ;  jug^i  sua- 
vis  et  levis  oneris  blandimenta  proponens,  ut  credentibus  ejus  boni  seientiam  prsestct, 
quod  Folus  ipse  novit  in  Patre.  Etquid  Jug^o  ipsiussuavius,  quid  onerelevius,prohabileni 
fieri,  scelere  abstinere,  bonum  Telle,  malum  nolle,  amare  omnes,  odisse  nullum,  seterna 
consequi,  prsesentibus  non  capi,  nolle  inferre  alter!,  quod  ipsi  slbi  perpcti  sit  molestum? 

*  De  trinitate,  I  ii.  §  85. 
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obedience  to  the  divine  commands."^  "  It  is  the  extreme  of  folly 
and  of  impiety,"  says  he  in  another  place,*  ^*  not  to  see  clearly 
that  we  live  in  dependence  on  God,  and  derive  everything  from 
God,  and,  in  whatever  we  undertake  or  expect,  to  rely  chiefly  on 
our  own  ability,  when  the  truth  is,  that  whoever  has  anything  in 
himself  can  have  it  only  from  God.  To  God,  then,  must  all  our 
hopes  be  directed."  He  considers  it  very  important  to  set  forth 
distinctly,  that  all  the  operations  of  divine  gi*ace  are  conditioned 
on  man's  free-will, — to  repel  everything  which  might  serve  to  fa- 
vour the  notion  of  a  natural  necessity,  or  of  an  unconditional  di- 
vine predestination.  He  quotes  Ps.  viii.  5,  to  prove  that  sin 
cannot  be  considered  as  any  thing  innate,  but  must  be  referred  to 
a  guilty  hardening  of  the  will  ;•  for  the  godless  man  is  here  com- 
pared to  a  serpent  that  stops  its  ear  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer. 
Every  day  is  the  word  of  God  held  forth  in  opposition  to  the 
power  of  sin  in  man,  to  ward  oflP  and  overcome  it.  They  who 
hearken  not  to  the  voice  of  the  gospel  are  therefore  the  generation 
of  vipers.*  Expounding  the  Scriptures  conformably  with  this  doc- 
trinal'interest,  he  could  find  even  in  the  passage,  Rom.  ix.  13, 
which  is  altogether  at  variance  with  his  fundamental  position,  no- 
thing else  than  a  divine  predestination  conditioned  on  the  fore- 
knowledge of  the  bent  of  the  human  wiU.*  For  the  rest,  it  may 
be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said,  how  much  remained  still 
vague  and  self-contradictory  in  the  doctrine  of  Hilary.  There 
was  a  necessity  for.  new  developments,  and  a  more  distinct  pre- 
sentation of  oppositions  hitherto  concealed. 

Ambrose  may  well  be  regarded  as  forming  the  intermediate 
link  between  the  course  of  doctrinal  development  which  had  till 
now  prevailed  in  the  Western  church,  and  the  great  man  from 

1  Ezpeteudus  est  promerendns  est,  et  deineeps  pr»oeptoram  fide  atque  observa- 
tione  retinendos.  To  the  term  jpromererif  according  to  the  Latin  nsiis  loquendi  of  this 
period,  the  conception  of  merit,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  to  be  attached. 

»  In  i>.  61.  §  20. 

'  In  Pb.  Ivii.  §  3.  Ne  vitiam  referri  poeset  ad  originem,  prsBdorttn  in  his  ad  obedien- 
dum  Tolontatis  crimen  exprobrat. 

*  L.  c.  Com  ei  (antique  serpenti)  quotidie  ne  fallat,  ne  snbrepat,  ne  mordeat,  etiam 
sab  divini  nominis  dennntiatione  mandetar,  et  tamen  obstructo  desavit  audita :  ex 
quo  non  obedientes  evangelic  natio  Tiperarum  sunt. 

*  L.  c.  Sic  Esan  alienatus  ab  utero  est,  cam  major  minori  senrHurus,  etiam  ante- 
qoam  ezisteret,  nuntiator,  Deo  ftitur»  non  nescio  Toluntatis,  ipso  potias  hoc  sciente, 
qoam  aliqno  ad  nvcessitatem  genito  naturaiuque  pecoati. 
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whom  a  new  epoch  commences ; — namely,  Augustin.     Ambrose 
expresses  himself  still  more  strongly  than  Hilary  on  the  moral 
corruption  of  man,  and  its  connection  with  the  first  sin.   Thus  he 
says  :^  "  We  all  have  sinned  in  the  first  man  ;  and,  with  the  pro- 
pagation  of  the  nature^  the   propagation  of  the  guilt  also  has 
passed  from  one  to  all.     In  him,  human  nature  sinned.     In  one 
aspect,  the  corruption  which  passed  from  the  first  parent  to  all  his 
posterity  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  law  of  natural  propagation ; 
in  another,  a  certain  inherent  connection  seems  to  be  supposed 
between  the  first  member  of  the  human  race,  as  one  in  whom  the 
whole  kind  was  already  contained  in  the  germ,  and  all  the  later 
members  of  the  race ;  as  indeed  Ambrose  was  already  led  to  this 
view  by  the  phrase  "  in  quo"  in  the  Latin  version  of  Romans  v. 
12  ;  which  egression  was  referred  to  Adam.^     This  idea  was 
afterwards  more  fully  developed  by  the  philosophical  realism  of 
Augustin.     Yet  Ambrose  speaks,  in  other  places,  only  of  the  per- 
sonal guilt  which  each  individual  man  has  to  bear,^  and  derives 
from  the  first  sin  nothing  but  the  excitement  to  sin.^  Concerning 
grace  also,  as  the  exciting  and  efficacious  cause  of  all  conversion, 
he  declares  himself  still  more  strongly  than  Hilary ;  but  he  too 
supposes  the  operations  of  this  grace  are  conditioned  by  human 
recipiency.     "  Redemption,"  he  says,  "  is  given  gratuitously,  not 
according  to  the  merit  of  works,  but  according  to  the  free-will  of 
the  giver,  according  to  the  election  of  the  Redeemer.     Why  did 
some  of  the  Israelites  attain  thereunto,  others  not  ?     The  latter 
did  not,  because  they  were  for  justifying  themselves ;  because 
they  were  proud  of  their  works ;  because  they  did  not  believe, 
and  would  not  acknowledge  grace.     The  elect  attained  unto  it, 
because  they  heard  Him  who  called  them,  received  Him  who  came 
unto  them.     Since  all  do  not  desire  to  be  healed,  but  the  greatest 
number  avoid  it,  he  heals  those  who  will  suffer  themselves  to  be 
healed,  and  forces  no  man  against  his  will.    The  Lord  calls  the 
indolent,  and  awakens  those  who  sleep.     He  who  comes  to  the 
door  and  knocks,  is  willing  only  to  enter.     But  it  is  our  fault,  if 

'  Apologia  David  altera,  §  71. 

^  Exposit.  EvaDg.  Lucee.  1.  vii.  p.  234.    Potest  et  hie  in  uno  accipi  species  generis 
hamani.  Fuit  Adam,  et  in  illo  fuimos  omnes.  Periit  Adam,  et  in  illo  omnes  penemnt. 

*  >^.  48,  §  9.  In  Die  judicii  nostra  in  nobb,  non  aliens  iniquitatis  flagitia  punientur. 

*  The  lubricum  delluqaendL 
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he  does  not  always  enter,  if  he  does  not  always  abide  with  us. 
That  true  light  shineth  to  all ;  but  he  who  shuts  his  windows, 
robs  himself  of  the  light  eternal."^  It  is  true,  however,  that,  in 
two  passages,  Ambrose  expresses  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
fer ail  that  is  good  in  man,  solely  to  the  agency  of  God  as  the 
operative  cause,  without  mentioning  the  human  self-determination 
as  a  necessary  condition.  When  he  says :  "  Christ  brings  it 
about,  that  that  which  is  in  and  of  itself  good,  appears  to  be  good 
also  to  us ;  for  he  calls  him  on  whom  he  has  mercy.  Accordingly, 
he  who  follows  Christ,  and  is  asked,  why  he  will  be  a  Christian, 
may  reply  :  It  so  appears  to  me,  that  I  must  be  one.  And  by 
so  saying,  he  does  not  deny  that  God's  good  pleasure  has  so  or- 
dered it ;  for  it  is  by  God  the  will  of  man  is  first  excited,  for 
that  God  is  loved  and  adored  by  the  saints  is  the  effect  of  God's 
grace."* 

This  passage  might,  perhaps,  be  understood  to  mean  that  the 
human  self-determination,  the  mihi  videtur^  is  something  free 
merely  in  appearance,  but  properly  grounded  in  the  determining 
act  of  the  divine  will,  which  determines  all  things. 

This  thought  comes  out  still  more  strongly  in  the  following 
words  of  Ambrose  in  the  same  work :  "  God  calls  those  whom 
he  deigns  to  call ;  whom  he  will,  he  makes  religious."*  Now,  if 
we  understand  these  passages  as  meaning  that  a  grace  determin- 
ing man's  will  with  irresistible  necessity  is  here  supposed,  then, 
inasmuch  as  this  supposition  contradicts  the  assertion  of  Am- 
brose above  quoted,  we  must  admit  that  conflicting  elements  en- 
tered into  his  view  of  the  faith ;  as  in  fact  such  appearances 
sometimes  manifest  themselves  at  the  point  of  transition  from 
one  stage  of  development  to  another;  and  as  we  might  very 
naturally  expect  it  would  happen  in  the  case  of  a  roan  who  was 
not  an  original  and  systematic  divine,  but  spoke  rather  according 
to  the  momentary  impulse  of  his  feelings.  But  although  the  free- 
dom of  the  divine  election  and  the  creative  agency  of  grace  are 

1  See  in  >^.  43,  §  47,  in  '4'.  118,  §  13.    De  interpellat.    Darid.  I.  iv.  §  4. 

*  Id  lucam,  1.  i.  §  10.  Christus,  at  id  quod  bonum  est,  nobis  quoque  Tideri  bonum 
possit,  operator ;  qaem  enim  miseratur,  et  vocat.  Et  ideo,  qui  Christum  sequitur,  potest 
interrogatus,  cur  esse  voluerit  Christianas,  respondere :  visom  est  mihi.  Quod  cum 
dicit,  non  negat,  Deo  Tisam,  a  Deo  enim  prseparatur  voluntas  bominura.  Ut  enim  Dcus 
honorificetur  a  sancto,  Dei  gratia  est. 

'  In  Lucam  vii.  §  27.    Deos  qaoa  digriat,  Tocat,  qaos  Talt,  religiosos  facit. 
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made  particularly  prominent  in  these  pa&ges^  stiil  they  do  not 
imply  any  necessary  exclusion  of  the  state  of  recipiency  in  the 
individual  as  a  condition ;  and  accordingly,  this  assertion  of  Am- 
brose admits  of  being  easily  reconciled  with  the  assertions  first 
quoted.^  In  another  place,  at  least,  he  expressly  supposes  that 
predestination  is  conditioned  by  foreknowledge.' 

Thus  it  is  evident,  then,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  relation  of  Am- 
brose to  the  Oriental  church-teachers,  the  way,  indeed,  was  al- 
ready prepared  for  the  appearance  of  the  opposite  moments  in 
the  mode  of  treating  these  doctrines.  Yet  the  two  churches, 
separated  by  difference  of  language,  stood  too  remotely  distant 
from  each  other  to  come  to  any  mutual  consciousness  of  this  exist- 
ing opposition,  and  to  be  led  by  it  into  a  relation  of  mutual  hos- 
tility. The  opposition  was  destined  to  make  its  appearance  in 
the  Western  church  itself,  and  there  be  evolved  and  presented 
in  lines  so  well  defined  and  strongly  marked,  that  an  open  con- 
test between  the  two  opposite  tendencies  would  be  inevitable. 
This  first  took  place  when  these  tendencies,  in  such  representa- 
tives of  them  respectively  as  Augustin  and  Pelagius,  had  un- 
folded themselves  to  such  a  degree  of  sharpness  as  mutually  to 
exclude  each  other. 

We  must  speak  in  the  first  place,  therefore,  of  these  two  men ; 
and  we  will  begin  with  Augustin,  because  the  development  of  his 
theological  views  on  the  points  now  under  consideration  was 
guided  and  determined  by  causes  wholly  within  himself,  and  de- 
pended on  no  impulse  derived  from  outward  opposition ;  while, 
on  the  development  of  the  system  of  Pelagius,  a  man  possessed 
of  a  less  original,  a  less  speculative  and  systematizing  spirit,  the 
practical  opposition  to  those  doctrinal  views  which  were  akin  to, 
or  proceeded  from,  the  mind  of  Augustin,  had  a  great  influence. 

To  the  tendency  which  we  have  designated  as  the  one  peculiar 
to  the  Western  church,  and  which  we  saw  expressed  particularly 


^  Augastin,  in  his  work  *'  de  dono  perse verantise"  cites  both  these  passages  of  Am- 
brose as  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  working  all.  It  may  be,  per- 
haps, that  the  mode  of  teaching  pursued  by  Ambrose  was  not  without  its  influence  on 
him ;  but  he  was  certainly  not  led  by  it  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  ;  for 
this  doctrine  did  not  unfold  itself  in  his  mind  till  a  much  later  period.  Besides,  in  the 
case  of  a  man  possessed  of  the  intellect  of  Augustin,  the  power  of  such  influence  from 
abroad  ought  not  to  be  overrated. 

»  De  fide,  1.  v.  §  83. 
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by  Ambrose,  Augnstin  was  inclined  by  the  peculiar  course  of  edu- 
cation in  which  his  whole  life  had  been  trained,  and  which  we 
have  already  described.' 

We  have  seen  how  it  was  only  after  a  long  and  violent  conflict 
with  a  fiery  nature,  but  which  struggled  against  the  godlike  in 
a  wild  feeling  of  power,  that  he  attained  to  inward  peace. 
Through  many  years  tossed  one  side  and  the  other,  between 
the  ideals  which  attracted  the  cravings  of  his  spirit,  and  the  de- 
sires and  passions  which  held  him  chained  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  he  experienced  in  himself  the  conflict  betwixt  the  spirit 
and  the  flesh.  From  his  own  inward  experience  he  learned  how 
to  understand  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Christian,  more  par- 
ticulariy  of  the  Pauline,  doctrine  concerning  man ;  and  with  the 
study  of  St  Paul's  writings  he  was  in  fact,  particularly  occupied 
at  the  time  when  that  great  crisis  occurred  in  his  inner  life.  As 
he  found  those  two  great  divisions  in  his  own  life, — the  nature 
which,  after  all  the  efforts  in  his  power,  still  remained  impotent 
and  struggled  in  vain  for  holiness,  and  the  nature  subordinated 
to  faith,  and  victorious  over  sin  through  the  power  of  redemption, 
— so  he  found  once  more  the  same  two  main  divisions  in  the  de- 
velopment of  human  nature  as  a  whole.  The  opposition  between 
that  which  proceeded  from  the  nature  left  to  itself  and  estranged 
from  God,  and  that  which  came  from  the  new  and  divine  principle 
of  life  imparted  to  humanity  by  redemption  and  regeneration, 
this  opposition,  which  he  had  learned  fSrom  his  own  inward  ex- 
perience, came,  from  his  life,  to  be  the  central  point  of  his  system 
of  faith.  As  the  opposites  of  good  and  evil  in  human  nature 
presented  themselves  to  the  notice  of  Augnstin  from  the  first,  it 
must  have  struck  him  as  being  the  most  difficult  of  all  questions 
— Whence,  in  that  human  nature  which  feels  itself  attracted  by 
the  good,  which  is  conscious  of  it  as  its  original  essence,  whence 
the  evil  in  itt  This  question  occupied  him  the  moment  his 
thoughts  were  awakened  on  higher  subjects.  The  meditation  of 
this  question  conducted  him  to  Manicheism,  and  with  it  was  con- 
nected his  renunciation  of  Manicheism.  To  Pelagius,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  question  would  be  attended  with  no  difficulty  at 
all.  This  became  the  central  point  for  his  thoughts,  which  strove 
after  systematic  connection  and  logical  consistency.     His  sys- 

>  Se^  page  15  ff. 
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tematizing  mind,  when  it  had  once  seized  hold  of  a  principle 
was  impelled  to  onfold  and  to  apply  it  with  the  most  rigid  seve- 
rity, not  shrinking  from  any  of  the  consequences  to  which  it 
might  lead. 

But  thqn  we  must  distinguish  different  epochs  and  periods  in 
Augustin's  doctrinal  progress,  departing  from  which,  and  passing 
through  which,  he  first  attained  to  the  last  consistent  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrinal  principles  which  had  flowed  from  that  great 
crisis  in  his  inner  life. 

The  first  period  embraces  the  works  which  he  wrote  after  his 
baptism  until  the  first  years  of  his  entering  upon  the  duties  of  a 
presbyter,  —that  is,  until  about  the  year  394, — his  works,  de 
moribus  ecclesise  CatholicdB  et  Manichaeorum,  de  vera  religione, 
and  de  libero  arbitrio.  In  this  period  of  his  life,  his  Christian 
experience  of  the  need  man  feels  of  help  and  of  redemption,  when 
he  has  become  conscious  of  his  moral  evil,  and  the  consciousness 
that  the  communion  of  man  with  God  once  more  restored  by  the 
redemption — that  grace — was  the  spring  of  everything  truly  good 
in  man, — this  experience  and  consciousness  was  united  with  the 
idea  he  had  derived  from  Piatonism,  of  the  relation  of  all  good 
with  the  primeval  good,  of  all  being  with  the  Supreme  and  Ab- 
solute Being.  The  principle  of  grace  and  of  resignation  to  God, 
as  the  original  source  of  ail  good,  was  the  common  element  be- 
tween the  first  period  and  all  the  succeeding  periods  of  his  doc- 
trinal^ progress  ;  the  groundwork  from  which  everything  in  his 
case  proceeded,  and  on  which  he  framed  his  system  with  an  ever- 
increasing  consistency.  But  along  with  this  tendency,  there  were 
at  that  time  still  other  tendencies  in  his  mind,  which  at  a  later 
period  were,  in  part,  su  impressed  by  the  entire  and  one-sided  pre- 
dominance of  the  main  tendency  above  described.  Very  unjustly 
have  Augustin's  anthropological  views  been  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Manicheism.  His  doctrine  concerning  the  moral  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature  was  something  entirely  different  from 
the  dualism  of  Mani's  philosophy  oT  nature ;  it  grew  not  (as  in 
the  case  of  Mani)  out  of  a  confusion  of  the  moral  element  with 
the  intuition  of  nature,  bat  out  of  a  simple  fact  of  the  moral  con- 
sciousness. Rather  it  might  be  said  that  the  consciousness,  early 
awakened  in  his  profound  soul,  of  the  irreconcilable  opposition 
between  good  and  evil,  led  him,  while  endeavouring  to  account  to 
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himself  for  this  opposition  in  a  speculative  way,  to  Manicheism ; 
bat  that  the  moral  apprehension  of  this  opposition,  which  forced 
itself  with  ever-increasing  strength  upon  his  mind,  drew  him 
away  again  from  Manicheism.  Again,  from  Platonism,  and 
directly  in  opposition  to  Manicheism,  his  theory  unfolded  itself, 
that  sin  had  not,  as  Manicheism  taught,  a  self-subsistent  exist- 
ence of  its  own ;  but  that,  as  all  existence,  all  true  being, 
sprung  irom  the  highest,  the  absolute,  and  is  grounded  in  that, 
so  evil  is  nothing  other  than  just  the  subjective  aberration 
of  the  created  being  from  the  law  of  the  supreme  and  only 
true  Being ;  is,  in  and  of  itself  nothing,  not  being,  the  fin 
Ijy — but  which,  nevertheless,  the  moment  it  begins  to  act,  must 
subject  itself  to  the  law  of  the  highest  being  ;^  and  to  this  point 
Augustin  always  firmly  adhered.  Nor  did  he  find  any  difficulty 
in  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  his  later  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination.  On  the  other  hand,  he  united  with  it,  in  this 
period,  another  principle,  by  which  this  earlier  period  is  essen- 
tially distinguished  from  the  later. 

He  attached  great  importance,  in  this  period,  to  the  principle, 
that  the  above-mentioned  subjective  aberration  horn  the  supreme 
good  could  not  be  explained  on  any  ground  of  natural  necessity, 
but  could  only  be  derived  from  the  free-will ;  and  that  the  self- 
determining  power  of  the  free-will  continued  ever  to  be  the  ground 
of  this  aberration  ;  that  the  cause  of  the  diverse  relations  of  men 
to  the  supreme  good  was  ever  to  be  traced  only  to  the  diverse 
bents  of  their  free-will,  which  adniitted  of  no  farther  explanation. 
The  firm  and  steadfast  adherence  to  the  free-will  as  contradistin- 
guished from  natural  necessity  was,  in  this  period,  considered  by 
him  of  the  utmost  importance.  Beyond  question,  he  also  held 
fast  to  this  point,  at  least  in  theory,  in  the  later  period ;  but  it 
was  only  by  a  dialectic  self-deception  that  he  was  enabled  still  to 
unite  it,  in  reference  to  practical  conduct,  with  the  results  of  his 
later  system. 

The  principles  of  Augustin,  as  they  present  themselves  at  this 
point  of  view,  were  as  follows :  In  the  condition  in  which  man 
now  finds  himself,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  be  good ;  because  he 
either  does  not  know  what  he  ought  to  be  by  his  destination,  or, 

*  A  defectns  ab  ordine,  which  yet  must  be  sobeerrient  to  the  summus  ordo.    See 
eepeoially  the  books  de  ordine. 

VOL.  IV.  U 
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if  he  knows  it,  is  not  able  to  live  comformably  to  his  known  des- 
tination. Ignorance  of  the  good,  and  the  difficulty  in  practising 
it,  these  are  the  moral  evils  of  human  nature ;  and  this  would 
be  inconsistent  with  God's  justice,  were  it  not  a  righteous 
punishment.  Sin  is  its  own  punishment ;  so  that,  when  man 
had  the  knowledge  of  good,  and  made  no  use  of  it,  he  thereby 
lost  the  knowledge ;  and  when,  possessing  the  faculty  for  good, 
he  did  not  practise  it,  he  lost  thereby  the  faculty  itself.  If  the 
question  now  presented  itself,  how  does  this  hindrance  to 
goodness,  found  cleaving  to  the  moral  nature  of  all  men,  admit 
of  being  reconciled  with  God's  righteous  judgment?  He 
answered  :  Man  could  rightly  complain,  if  no  one  had  ever  yet 
got  the  victory  over  the  force  of  error  and  of  passion  :  but  the 
truth  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  means  are  supplied  by  which 
man  may  obtain  the  victory.  God  is  everywhere  present ;  and 
in  manifold  ways,  by  the  creatures  who  execute  his  vrill,  calls 
after  man  who  has  revolted  from  him,  instructs  the  believing, 
strengthens  and  supports  those  who  do  what  they  can.  Incul- 
pable ignorance  is  not  imputed  to  man  as  a  sin  ;  but  this,  that 
he  does  not  strive  after  better  knowledge :  his  moral  imperfec- 
tions are  not  reckoned  to  him  as  a  crime ;  but  he  is  justly 
culpable  for  the  neglect  of  the  means  lying  in  his  power. 
Augustin  here  supposed,  then,  the  influeijces  of  divine  grace, 
without  which  man  could  not  be  freed  from  his  moral  evil,  to  be 
invariably  conditioned  by  the  subjective  bent  of  the  free-will. 

In  a  work  composed  about  the  year  394,  entitled,  "  An  Ex- 
position of  difficult  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,"'  the 
exposition  of  the  difficult  passage  in  the  ninth  chapter,  which, 
at  a  later  period,  was  especially  employed  by  him  to  prove  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  afforded  him  an  occasion  for 
distinctly  unfolding  the  connection  of  his  ideas  on  this  whole 
subject.  He  proceeds  on  the  principle,  that  all  men  find  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  alienation  from  God,  in  which  they  can 
perfectly  bring  to  pass  nothing  that  is  truly  good.  The  love  of 
God  is  the  spring  and  fountain  of  all  that  is  truly  good  ;  and  to 
this,  man  can  attain  only  by  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  As,  then,  he  can  accomplish  nothing  good  before  this 
renewal  of  his  inner  life  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  neither  can  he 

'  Explieatio  propositionum  quarundam  de  epistola  ad  Romanos. 
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merit,  by  any  kind  of  good  works,  the  grace  by  which  he  is 
cured  of  his  moral  maladies :  grace  precedes  all  desert.  But  on 
this  account,  however,  there  is  nothing  like  arbitrary  will  on  the 
part  of  God,  when  he  gives  to  some,  and  withholds  from  others, 
the  grace  by  which  men  obtain  salvation.  Men  obtain  this  grace 
by  faith  ;  and  faith  is  wholly  the  work  of  man.*  In  the  passage 
relating  to  the  choice  of  Jacob  and  the  rejection  of  Esau,  he 
believed,  therefore,  that  he  found  the  contrary  position  to  an 
election  conditioned  on  good  works,  but  not  to  an  election  con- 
ditioned on  faith.2  The  Apostle  Paul  says — he  remarks — God 
works  all  in  all,  but  by  no  means  God  believes  all  in  all.  The 
hardening  of  Pharaoh,  he  explains  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  guilt ; 
the  punishment  of  his  previous  unbelief,  whereby  his  sin  punished 
itself. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  way  in  which  Augustin  ex- 
pressed himself  respecting  these  matters  on  another  occasion, 
namely,  at  the  time  when  he  was  slowly  progressing  onward 
towards  this  last  conclusion.  In  the  collection  of  answers  given 
by  him  to  various  questions  proposed  to  him  from  the  time  of 
his  return  to  North  Africa,  in  the  year  388,  and  onward*  (his 
work  de  diversis  questionibus  octoginta  tribus),  the  answer  to 
the  question  relating  to  Rom.  ix.  20,  and  what  follows  (Quest. 
68),  probably  belongs,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  contents  of  the 
answer,  to  a  somewhat  later  period. 

Starting  on  the  principle,  that  divine  things  can  be  understood 
only  ft^m  the  experience  of  faith  and  in  connection  with  a 
sanctified  temper,  he  asserts  that  the  apostle  here  by  no  means 
intends  to  restrain  the  piotis  from  inquiring  into  these  things, 
but  only  those  who  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  well  grounded 
in  love,  the  earthly-minded,  those  who  are  for  understanding 
God's  counsels  without  being  the  children  and  friends  of  God. 
"  Cleanse  thyself  from  the  old  leaven,"  says  he,  "  that  thou 
mayst  be  a  new  dough ;  and  that,  in  so  being,  thou  mayst  be 
no  longer  in  the  childhood  of  Christianity,  so  as  to  need  milk  to 


*  S  60.  Qaod  crediraais  nostrum  est.  Qnod  autem  bonam  operamnr,  ilUos,  qui 
credentibos  in  se  dat  Spiritam  Sanctum. 

'  Non  quidem  Deus  elig^it  opera,  qase  Ipse  largltnr  cam  dat  Splritum  Sanctam,  ut 
per  caritatem  bona  operemar ;  sed  tamen  eligit  fidem. 

'  So  the  terminos  a  qao  is  fixed  by  himself.    Retract  lib.  i.  c.  26. 
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drink,  but  mayst  reach  the  perfect  age  of  manhood,  and  be  one 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  said,  We  speak  wisdom  among  those  that 
are  perfect.  Then  wilt  thou  discern,  in  the  right  way  and  in  the 
right  order,  the  secrets  of  the  Almighty  concerning  the  most  hidden 
deserts  of  souls  ^ — concerning  grace  or  justice."  As  it  respects 
Pharaoh,  he  then  remarks,  the  question  may  be  easily  answered. 
Through  his  earlier  criminality,  in  oppressing  the  strangers  in 
his  kingdom,  he  deserved  that  his  heart  should  be  hardened, 
so  that  he  could  not  be  moved  to  believe,  even  by  the  most  evi- 
dent miracles  of  the  commanding  God.  Beyond  question,  he  has 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy ;  and  whom  he  will,  he  har- 
dens. But  this  will  cannot  be  an  unjust  one,  since  it  proceeds 
on  the  most  hidden  relations  of  desert  (is  conditioned  by  them)  ; 
for  though  sinners,  on  the  ground  of  the  universal  sin,  constitute 
one  mass,  yet  there  is  a  difference  among  them.  There  is  in  sin- 
ners, therefore,  something  that  precedes,  whereby,  although  not 
yet  justified  (that  is,  made  just,  sanctified),  they  are  yet  made 
worthy  of  justification.'  That  still  remains  true,  which  was  spo- 
ken by  the  apostle  (Rom.  ix.  16),  "  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth, 
nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy."  For 
although  one  who  is  oppressed  with  the  lighter  sins,  or  indeed 
with  sins  however  great  in  magnitude  and  number,  may,  by  bitter 
sighs  and  many  pains  of  repentance,  become  worthy  of  God's  com- 
passion, yet  it  is  not  his  own  work,  since,  left  to  himself,  he  would 
perish  ;  but  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  mercy  of  God,  who  comes 
to  the  help  of  his  prayers  and  his  sorrows.*  It  is  little  to  will,  if 
God  does  not  have  mercy;  but  God  does  not  have  mercy,  unless  the 
will  has  preceded.  And  since  none  can  will,  unless  exhorted  and 
called  (whether  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  soul,  and  in  a  way 
not  seen  by  man,  or  from  without  by  the  word,  or  visible  signs), 

1  De  animanim  occuitissimis  mentis ;  which  doabUess  refers  to  the  hidden  inward 
character,  ere  it  manifests  itself  in  appearance — somethings  which  is  known  only  to 
the  divine  foreknowledge,  and  hence  conditions  God's  providential  dealings  with  men. 

*  §  2.  Venit  enim  de  occuitissimis  mentis,  quia  et  ipsi  peccatores,  cum  propter  gene- 
rale  peccatum  unam  massam  fecerint,  non  tameu  nulla  est  inter  illos  diversitas.  Prse- 
cedit  ergo  aliquid  in  peccatoribus,  quo,  quamvis  nondum  sit  justificati,  dlgni  effldantnr 
justiftcatione,  et  item  prsecedit  in  alliis  peccatoribus  quo  digni  sunt  obtusione. 

s  §  5.  Quia  etiamsi  levioribus  quisque  peccatis,  aut  certe  quamvis  gravioribus  et 
multis,  tamen  magno  gemitu  et  dolore  pcenitendi,  misericordia  Dei  dignus  fuerit,  non 
ipsius  est,  qui  si  relinqueretur,  interiret,  sed  miserentis  Dei,  qui  ejus  preoibus  dolori- 
busque  subvenit. 
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it  follows  from  this,  that  the  willing  disposition  itself  is  wrought 
in  us  by  Grod.^  Next  he  says :  "  But  the  calling  which  is  made 
to  individuals,  or  to  single  nations,  or  to  the  whole  race  in  the 
right  point  of  time,  belongs  to  a  high  and  profound  order  of 
things."  To  this  he  reckoned  the  passages  in  Jer.  i.  5,  Malachi 
i.  2  and  3.  "  And  this  can  be  comprehended  perhaps  by  those 
only  who  love  Grod  with  all  the  heart,  and  their  neighbours  as 
themselves.  Yet  this  must  be  held  fast  with  an  unwavering  faith, 
that  Grod  does  nothing  in  the  way  of  if^ustice,  and  that  there  is 
no  being  who  is  not  indebted  to  God  for  all  that  he  is."  These 
words  might,  indeed,  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  mystery 
of  absolute  predestination ;  so  that  Augustin  was  at  that  time 
still  reluctant  to  express  himself  more  openly ;  as  indeed  he  seems 
to  have  explained  this  passage  in  bis  Retractationa.  Yet,  when 
we  take  the  words  in  connection  with  what  has  been  said  before, 
we  certainly  cannot  doubt,  that,  at  the  time  he  wrote  this,  he  did 
not  so  understand  it,  but  rather  had  in  his  thoughts  a  foreknow- 
ledge conditioned  on  a  foreknowledge  of  those  occultissima 
merita. 

In  this  scheme  of  Augustin,  however,  there  was  a  greatdeal 
which,  after  a  more  ftdl  examination  of  all  that  was  contained  in 
his  Christian  consciousness,  and  a  longer  study  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, must  eventually  appear  untenable  to  a  mind  which  so  con- 
stantly strove  after  consistency  and  unity.  For  in  proportion  as 
he  learned  to  place  a  higher  value  on  the  essence  and  dignity  of 
faith,*  in  proportion  as  the  one-sided  idea  of  faith,  which  was 
first  apprehended  by  him  as  a  faith  on  authority,  came  to  be  gra- 
dually refined  and  transfigured  into  the  idea  of  a  living  faith  ;  in 
the  same  proportion  it  must  become  clear  to  him,  that  faith  al- 
ready presupposed  the  entrance  of  the  divine  life  into  the  soul  of 
man,  that  the  divine  and  human  elements  had  here  already  com- 
mingled, and  that  the  two  could  not  be  set  off  from  one  another 
by  any  such  strict  line  of  demarcation.  But,  in  perceiving  this, 
he  might  easily  run  into  the  other  extreme,  of  referring  faith,  like 
all  the  rest,  solely  to  the  divine  agency,  and  wholly  repressing  the 

*  Et  qooniam  neo  Telte  qnUqaam  potest,  nisi  admonitos  et  Tocatos,  sire  intrinseons 
libi  nnllos  bominam  Ttdet,  site  extrinsecos  per  sermonem  sonaotem,  ant  per  aliqua 
signa  TisibiUa  efBoitur,  nt  etiam  ipsnm  Telle  Dens  operetor  in  nobis.    L.  c. 

*  See  ToL  lU.  sect  I  pp.  Id8»  134. 
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self-determining  activity  of  the  man.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Theo- 
dicee  which  he  had  earlier  attempted  to  construct  on  the  ground 
work  of  a  predestination  conditioned  by  foreknowledge,^  could  not 
satisfy  his  acute  and  sagacious  mind,  in  its  application  to  the  call- 
ing of  nations  and  the  election  of  individuals,  and  the  explana- 
tion, grounded  thereupon,  of  the  difficulties  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Eomans.  To  such  a  mind,  it  would  seem  perferable  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot,  which  could  be  resolved  by  no  human  explanation. 

And  so  it  appears,  in  fact,  that  Augustin,  within  the  space  of 
three  or  four  years,  had,  from  the  point  above  described,  changed 
his  way  of  thinking  on  these  matters;  since  he  came  to  perceive 
that  the  divine  and  human  elements  did  not  admit  of  being  so 
severed  from  each  other;  that  a  divine  element  was,  in  fact,  con- 
tained already  in  faith.  When,  in  397,  he  wrote  his  work  ad- 
dressed to  Simplician,  Bishop  of  Milan,  in  answer  to  various  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,^  this  turning  point  of 
his  dogmatic  bent  first  clearly  unfolded  itself  to  the  light.^  He 
combated  in  this  performance  the  very  theory  which  he  had  ear- 
lier maintained ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  in  the  way  in  which 
he  seeks  to  show  its  untenable  character,  that  the  time  had  not 
been  long  since  he  came  to  this  view,  and  was  seized  with  the 
first  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  new  light  which  he  supposed  he  had 
found. 

Here  also  Augustin  busies  himself  with  the  explanation  of  those 
difficult  passages  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;^  but  his  previous  mode  of  explanation  no  longer  satisfied 
him.     But  whence  came  it,  that  he  now  explains  these  passages 


1  As,  for  example,  that  God*8  election  of  individuals  and  calling  of  nations  was  con- 
ditioned on  Ills  foreknowledge  of  the  way  in  which  they  would  be  disposed  towards  his 
gospel,  if  it  should  be  announced  to  them.  See  ep.  102  to  Deogratias :  Quibns  omnino 
anuutiata  non  est  (salus),  uon  credituri  prffisciebantur.  Yet  when  Augustin  wrote  this 
in  the  year  408,  he  had  long  since  brought  to  a  completion  his  doctrine  of  predestina* 
tion :  and  this  answer,  therefore,  could  no  longer  have  satisfied  him ;  and  he  had 
already  in  reserve,  from  the  standing  ground  of  this  doctrine,  another  answer,  which 
he  hinted  at :  Excepta  ilia  altitudine  sapientisB  et  scientis  Dei,  nbi  fortassis  aliud 
divinum  connHum  longe  secretiuf  laiet 

'  De  divcrsis  qnsestionibus,  ad  Simplicianum  libri  duo. 

*  A''  he  himself  expresses  it,  de  pnedestinatione  sanctorum,  c.  20,  in  reference  to 
the  '.^ork  above  mentioned :  Plenius  sapere  coepi  in  mei  episcopatus  ezordio,  quando 
et  iuiiium  fidei  donuni  Dei  esse  cognovi  et  assemi. 

*  L.  i.  QoKSt.  11. 
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in  that  sense  which  beyond  question  must  first  offer  itself  when 
no  regard  is  had  to  the  connection  and  aim  of  the  epistle,  and 
made  them  the  groundwork  of  his  system,  although  at  an  earlier 
period  he  had  explained  the  same  passages  according  to  the  sys- 
tem which  he  supposed  he  had  derived  from  the  whole  doctrine  of 
Scripture?  Assuredly,  we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  the  diffe- 
rent impression  which  these  passages  now  made  on  his  mind,  to 
the  change  in  his  whole  mode  of  thinking,  that  grew  out  of  his 
inner  life.  It  is  now  clear  to  him,  that  Paul  supposes  neither  an 
election  of  God  conditioned  on  the  foreknowledge  of  faith,  nor  an 
election  conditioned  on  the  foreknowledge  of  the  works  growing 
out  of  faith  ;  for  Paul  in  fact  lays  stress  on  the  assertion,  that 
God's  election  made  a  difference  before  the  children  were  bom, 
before  they  could  believe,  as  well  as  before  they  could  do  any- 
thing.^ Moreover,  the  desert  of  faith  does  not  precede  God's 
mercy  ;  but  it  presupposes  this  mercy ;  and  faith  itself  is  one  of 
the  gifts  of  God's  grace.  Paul  in  Rom.  ix.  11,  certaintly  does 
not  set  the  works  of  man  over  against  &ith,  as  the  ground  of 
the  calling ;  but  he  sets  the  calling  over  against  works.  The 
calling  of  God,  therefore,  is  here  the  first  cause.  Faith  presup- 
poses the  calling.  But  whence  comes  it,  then,  that  the  call  by 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  by  outward  circumstances,  which 
pave  the  way  for  this,  comes  to  some  and  not  to  others ;  and  that 
the  same  influences  from  without,  make  a  different  impression  on 
different  men,  nay,  a  different  impression  on  the  same  men  at 
different  times?  The  almighty  and  all- wise  Gt)d  could  find,  in 
reference  to  the  different  states  of  men,  those  means  of  influen- 
cing them,  which  must  make  an  impression  on  them  with  inward 
necessity,  so  that  awakened,  drawn,  touched,  and  enlightened, 
they  would  follow,  without  being  conscious  of  any  resistance 
against  the  grace  operating  upon  their  will.'  We  must  say, 
doubtless,  man's  willing  is  nothing  without  the  divine  mercy ; 
but  in  nowise  can  we  say,  God's  mercy  and  grace  are  nothing 
without  man's  willing ;  since  God  would  find  means  of  moulding 
every  human  will,  in  the  way  precisely  suited  to  the  character  of 

*  Si  non  de  operibos,  que  non  erant  in  nondam  natis,  neo  de  fide,  quia  nee  ipsa 
erat. 

*  Ponet  ita  Tocare,  qaomodo  iUis  aptam  esset,  ot  et  morereotur  et  intelligerent  et 
tequerentor. 
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each.  On  whomsoever  he  actually  has  mercy,  whomsoever  he 
actually  chooses,  him  he  calls  in  the  way  which  is  so  befitting, 
that  the  subject  is  iri'esistibly  drawn  by  him  who  calls,  though 
he  follows  with  freedom.^  Neither  is  Augustin  satisfied  any 
longer  to  explain  the  hardening  and  the  consequent  rejection  of 
one  as  opposed  to  the  election  of  another,  as  a  judgment  specially 
drawn  down  upon  the  individual  by  his  own  sin  ;  for  God's  al- 
mighty power,  he  supposes,  could  assuredly  find  the  means  to 
operate  upon  every  degree  of  hardness,  and  the  same  insensibi- 
lity exists  everywhere  alike,  till  God  moves  the  heart  of  man  by 
his  grace. 

Thus,  then,  Augustin  comes  to  the  result,  that  all  men  are 
found  in  the  same  state  of  condenmatlon  ;  the  reason — not  why 
God  plunges  some  to  destruction,  which  is  altogether  alien  from 
God's  holiness  and  love — but  why  he  does  not  rescue  some  from 
the  destruction  into  which  all,  by  the  guilt  of  the  first  sin,  have 
fallen  according  to  God's  righteous  judgment ;  but  out  of  his  free 
love  has  mercy  on  others,  and  calls  them  by  his  grace  to  ever- 
lasting life — the  reason  of  this  lies  in  the  secret  and  by  us 
incomprehensible  counsels  of  the  Almighty.  But  to  this  we' 
must  ever  hold  &st,  namely,  that  God's  justice  cannot  be  im- 
peached, although  the  exercise  and  range  of  it  may  surpass  the 
measure  of  our  knowledge.  Yet,  even  according  to  the  analogy 
of  human  relations,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  injustice,  who  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure  remits  the  debts  of  one  man,  while  he  requires 
payment  from  another. 

Since,  as  appears  from  what  has  now  been  said,  Augustin  had 
completed  his  doctrinal  system  on  this  particular  side,  more  than 
ten  years  before  the  opinions  of  Pelagius  excited  any  public  con- 
troversy, it  is  clear  that  opposition  to  Pelagius  could  not  have 
influenced  him  in  forming  it.  With  more  propriety  may  it  be 
said,  that  opposition  to  such  doctrines  as  those  of  Augustin,  or 
to  the  practical  consequences  which  through  misconstruction  or 
abuse  were  derived  from  such  doctrines,  had  no  small  share  in 
leading  Pelagius  to  form  such  a  system  as  he  did.  The  Pelagian 
tendency  is  to  be  traced,  in  the  first  place,  to  certain  latent^germs 


1  Cnjns  aotem  miBereinr,  sio  earn  YOcat»  qoomodo  8dt  ei  oongraere,  ot  Yocantem 
non  respuat. 
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"which  were  the  undetected  source  of  many  views  and  opinions 
prevailing  in  the  church ;  and  next  it  was  called  forth  by  the 
struggle  to  oppose  various  errors  of  practical  life  which  had  be- 
come widely  spread.  And  then  it  sometimes  happened  that  the 
tendency  of  Pelagius,  and  the  errors  to  which  it  was  opposed  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  principle,  and  were  but  different  branches 
springing  from  the  same  root.  To  explain  the  first  of  these  re- 
marks, we  discern  in  that  tendency  which  separated  the  Chris- 
tian life  from  its  connection  with  the  one  centre  which  should 
sustain  the  whole  of  it,  from  the  single  reference  to  Christ  as  its 
source ;  in  the  isolation  and  undue  exaltation  of  what  belongs  to 
the  human  side,  the  over-valuation  of  human  doing  ;  the  separa- 
tion of  the  moral  element  fix>m  its  connection  with  the  common 
root  of  all  Christian  life ;  in  the  fond  fancy  of  a  perfection  going 
beyond  what  the  law  demands,  transcending  ordinary  Christianity ; 
— in  a  word,  we  discern  in  all  that  which  called  forth  the  reaction 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  as  it  appeared  in  Jovinian,  the  in- 
cipient germs  of,  or  point  of  attachment  for,  the  Pelagian  element. 
But  history  allows  nothing  to  remain  covered  up  and  concealed. 
False  elements,  which  have  imperceptibly  attached  themselves  to 
Christianity  in  if&  process  of  unfolding  what  it  contains,  must  cast 
off  their  envelope,  expand  to  the  open  day,  and  fully  express  them- 
selves, that  they  may  be  overcome  by  the  pure  Christian  principle. 
Such  is  the  significance  of  the  tendency  of  Pelagius  in  the  course 
of  the  church  development. 

Pelagius  was  a  monk  of  ^ritain.^  The  fact  of  his  being  trained 
and  educated,  both  in' that  particular  country  and  also  in  Mon- 
achism,  had  an  important  influence  on  the  development  of  his  doc- 
trinal views.  As  the  British  church  was  derived  originally  firom 
the  Oriental,  it  is  probable  that  in  various  ways  the  connection 
between  them  continued  to  be  maintained.  Pelagius  was  a  dili- 
gent student  of  the  Oriental  church-teachers ;  and  the  form  in 

>  He  bora  the  tiiniBine  Pelagius  Brito,  to  distiog^h  him  from  another  individual 
of  the  same  name  (see  An^rnstin  ep.  186  ad  Paalioum).  Moreover,  the  concurrent 
accounts  of  Marius  Mercator,  Prosper,  and  Orasius,  mention  this  as  liis  native 
coontry ;  and  the  fact  tliat  Jerome  (prefkt.  commentar.  in  Jeremiam)  calls  him  Scot- 
omm  pnltibus  pnsgravatum  does  not  invalidate  this  testimony;  for  the  North  Britons 
and  the  Soots  were  not  always  very  carefully  distinguished.  His  name  might  also  be 
a  mark  of  his  country,  even  though  the  English  legend,  that  he  bore  among  his  own 
ooQDtrymen  the  name  of  Morgan,  were  without  foundation. 
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which  he  found  Christian  anthropology  exhibited  in  these  writers, 
corresponded  with  the  peculiar  development  of  his  own  inner  life. 
Pelagius  differed  from  Augustin,  as  in  the  whole  stamp  and 
character  of  his  mind,  so  by  virtue  of  the  peculiar  course  of  his 
early  education  and  training.  He  did  not  possess,  like  Augustin, 
that  mighty  nature  which  could  not  otherwise  attain  to  peace  but 
by  passing  through  many  devious  wanderings  and  hard  conflicts. 
His  was  a  feebler,  more  limited  nature ;  but  one,  too,  which 
could  more  easily  develope  itself  in  a  smooth  and  gentle  course 
— could  more  easily  be  controlled  and  conducted  to  its  destined 
end.  He  was  not  possessed  of  the  profound,  speculative  spirit 
which  we  find  in  Augustin :  his  predominant  faculty  was  a  sober, 
discreet  understanding,  joined  with  moral  earnestness.  In  learn- 
ing, he  was  Augustin's  superior.  An  earnest  striving  after  moral 
excellence  had  inspired  him  from  the  first  ;^  and  his  improve- 
ment had  been  quietly  progressive.  It  was  not  firom  some  great 
crisis  of  the  inner  life,  not  through  a  violent  conflict,  that  he  had 
attained  to  the  faith,  or  to  the  determination  of  consecrating  his 
whole  life  to  God ;  but,  without  his  being  conscious  of  any  op- 
position to  its  influences,  Christianity  acted  as  an  inward  prin- 
ciple on  his  moral  development.  He  did  not  have  to  contend 
with  a  wild  and  fiery  natural  temperament,  nor  with  desires  and 
passions  peculiarly  predominant."  Nor  was  he  thrown  into  any 
of  those  storms  of  outward  life,  in  which  he  might  have  been 
called  to  engage  in  a  special  struggle  with  himself:  for  he  led 
a  silent  life  in  the  midst  of  studies  and  monastic  ascetism.  While 
it  was  the  case,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  that  among  the 
monks  belonging  to  a  certain  class  of  human  natures,  the  striving 
after  moral  ideals,  by  which  they  songht  to  mould  and  fashion 
their  inner  life,  excited  a  more  profound  self-contemplation  and 
led  to  a  deeper  self-knowledge ;  and  while  these,  struck  with  the 

1  Angostin,  the  warm  but  candid  opponent  of  Pela^us,  is  assuredly  the  witness 
most  worthy  of  confidence  for  the  fietct,  that  Pelagias,  by  bis  cigid  life  as  a  monk,  had 
acquired  universal  respect.  He  says  of  him  (de  peccatorum  meritis  et  remissione,  1 
iii.  0.  3),  Istnm,  sicut  eum  qui  noverunt,  loquuntur,  bonnm  ao  prsedicandum  virum. 
Ille  tarn  egregie  Christianus, — and  in  ep.  186»  he  writes  concerning  him :  Non  solum 
dileximus,  Terum  etiam  diligimus  eum. 

*  For  this  description,  indeed,  we  can  cite  no  historical  authorities,  so  rery  little  is 
known  by  us  respecting  the  life  of  this  man ;  but  we  take  the  impression  of  him  froni 
his  doctrines  and  writings. 
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feeling  of  opposition  between  what  they  saw  in  their  own  inner 
life  and  those  ideals  which  inspired  them,  sought  fix)m  God  mani- 
fest in  Christ  the  removal  of  this  opposition,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  their  deep-felt  need ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  intuition 
of  these  ideals,  which  seemed  to  them  only  a  reflex  of  their  own 
moral  nature,  by  the  successful  results  of  their  ascetic  discipline, 
by  the  consciousness  of  a  power  of  will  to  overcome  the  allure- 
ments of  sense,  were  only  led  to  feel  their  own  moral  strength,  and 
to  confide  in  their  own  moral  efforts.  It  easily  came  to  be  the 
predominant  thought  with  them,  how  far  the  man  might  advance 
towards  perfection  by  a  self-active  development  of  the  germs  of 
goodness  lying  in  his  own  moral  nature,  by  the  superior  energy 
of  the  will,  by  self-control.  It  easily  happened,  too,  that  in  the 
outward  ascetism  of  the  monastic  hfe,  in  its  efforts  to  subdue  the 
sensual  impulses,  the  true  nature  of  inward  holiness,  of  the  dis- 
position which  has  its  root  in  love,  was  overlooked;  that,  in 
watching  against  the  individual  outbreaks  of  sin,  monks  neglected 
to  pay  any  attention  to  its  secret  springs,  and  so  failed  in  respect 
to  the  words  of  our  Lord,  Matth.  xii.  29.  Thus  they  might  be  led 
to  believe  they  had  produced  great  outward  results  by  human 
efforts,  while  the  radical  evil  was  as  far  from  being  cured  as  ever. 
As  it  regards  Pelagius,  it  cannot  be  asserted,  at  least  without 
qualification,  that  such  was  the  effect  produced  on  him.  On  the 
contrary,  in  this  respect  he  is  an  example  of  the  better  moral 
spirit  of  Monachism.  His  letter  to  Demetrias,^  a  virgin  who  had 
been  consecrated  as  a  nun,  testifies  how  important  he  felt  it  to  be 
to  warn  men  against  the  aberrations  of  the  ascetic  spirit,  involved, 
though  unconsciously  to  itself,  in  hypocrisy,  and  concealing  spiritual 
pride  under  the  mask  of  humility ;  to  warn  them  against  a  ten- 
dency which,  while  it  combated  particular  sins,  thought  it  might 
indulge  in  others  with  the  less  reserve.*     He  well  knew  how  to 


1  Written  in  the  year  415,  when  he  was  in  Palestine,  and  with  reference  to  the 
controversies  which  were  then  going  on,  although  they  are  not  here  expressly  men- 
tioned. 

'  See  e.  g.  p.  67,  ed  Semler.  Nos  (proh  pndor)  qnadaro  dilectione  peccati,  cnm  in 
quihosdam  ostendimns  qnandam  vim  natnrsB  nostrse,  in  alfis  omnino  torpescimos.  P. 
69.  That  abstinentia  and  jejoninm  were,  with  many,  nothing  else  than  nmbracnla 
vitiomm.  On  p.  74  he  says  respecting  hnmiUty :  Prsecipae  tamen,  fictam  hnmilitatem 
ftigiens,  illam  sectare  qa«  vera  est»  qnam  Chrfetns  docolt  homilitatem,  in  qua  non  sit 
superbia  inclosa. 
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distinguish  the  mock  humility  which  covers  spiritual  pride,  from 
the  true  humility  taught  by  Christ.  Very  justly  he  says  of  his 
contemporaries  in  this  regard :  "  Many  pursue  the  shadow  of  this 
virtue,  few  its  real  substance;"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  draw  a 
picture,  taken  doubtless  from  the  life,  of  the  mock  holiness  of 
those  who  assumed  the  outward  guise  of  humility.  "  It  is  very 
easy  to  wear  miserable  clothing ;  to  salute  one's  acquaintance  in 
a  lowly  manner ;  to  put  on  the  show  of  humility  and  meekness  by 
a  drooping  head  and  downcast  eyes ;  to  speak  in  a  low  and  feeble 
voice,  so  that  one's  words  can  scarcely  be  heard ;  to  sigh  fre- 
quently, and  with  every  breath  to  call  one's-self  a  sinner  and  a 
miserable  wretch;^  and  if  offended  but  by  a  trifling  word,  sud- 
denly to  lift  one's  brow,  throw  back  the  neck,  and  change  those 
submissive  tones  into  a  frantic  shout.'  A  different  sort  of  humility 
is  that  which  Christ  teaches,  who  exhorts  us  (Matth.  xi.  29)  to 
follow  his  example — that  pattern  of  true  humility,  under  which, 
as  he  tells  us,  no  pride  lies  concealed.'" 

And  now  if  the  sense  of  sinfulness,  which  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  Christian  consciousness,  frequently  offered  itself  to 
him  under  this  hypocritical  form  and  in  this  lying  caricature,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  he  might  be  misled,  by  his  disgust  at  it, 
to  overlook  the  profound  truth  which  also  lay  at  the  bottom. 

But  still  Pelagius  was  not  free  from  the  errors  of  the  monkish 
morality  by  which  the  system  of  morals  was  divorced  from  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  system  of  faith.  He  was  entram- 
melled  in  the  notion,  which  was  so  common  among  the  monks, 
being  connected  with  their  vague  and  obscure  notions  respecting 
the  moral  law,  that  man  can  advance  still  farther  in  C^iristian 
perfection  than  the  law  requires,  by  practising  the  consilia  evan- 
gelica  (so  called) — the  quantitative  method  of  estimating  moral 
worth.^     Neglecting  to  consider  that  the  Christian  principle  em- 

1  PerfiacUe  est  enim,  aliqnam  vestem  habere  coDtemptam,  salatare  submissius, 
inolinato  in  terrain  capite  ocoliaqne  dejectia,  humilitatem  ac  mansaetadinein  pollieeri, 
lenta  voce  tenuiqne  sermonea  infringere,  snspirare  crebrina,  et  ad  omne  Terbtim  pecca- 
torem  et  miserum  se  damare. 

>  £t  si  vel  levi  sermone  ofl^nsos  sit>  continuo  attoUere  saperoiliumy  levare  cenricem, 
et  delioatum  ilium  oris  sonam  insano  repente  clamore  motare. 

*  Pnecipae  fictam  humilitatem  fugiens,  illam  sectare,  qua  vera  est^  in  qua  non  sit 
auperfoia  inclusa. 

*  See  ep.  ad  Demetriad.  c.  9.  Supra  legem  facere,  amore  perfeotionis  supra  mandata 
oonacendere. 
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braces 'the  whole  alike,  and  leaves  room  for  nothing  else  to  be 
admitted  as  a  determining  principle,  he  distinguished  what  was 
commanded  fix>m  what  was  forbidden,  what  was  permitted  from 
what  was  recommended  as  an  object  of  higher  perfection — which 
latter  consisted  precisely  in  abstaining  firom  what  was  permitted, 
and  so  entitling  one's-self  to  a  higher  reward.^  Starting  from 
this  position,  he,  too,  became  a  zealous  opponent  of  Jovinian,  de- 
fending against  him  the  doctrine  that  there  are  different  grades 
of  merit  and  of  Christian  perfection,*  on  the  ground  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  precepts  and  counsels  (praecepta  and  consilia).  He 
controverted  the  position  maintained  by  Jovinian,  that  there  is 
but  one  way  of  renouncing  the  world,  which  is  the  common  duty 
of  all  Christians — but  one  precept  in  relation  to  the  giving-up  of 
temporal  things  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which,  cir- 
cumstances allowing,  was  the  duty  of  all  alike.*  Ardently  zeal- 
ous for  what  he  considered  to  be  the  peculiar  essence  of  Christi- 
anity in  ethics,  the  "  precepts"  and  ^*  counsels,"  he  was  led  to 
recommend  in  a  particular  manner  the  study  of  the  Bible,  pointing 
to  it  as  the  only  source  from  which  it  is  possible  to  learn  perfectly 
the  will  of  God.^  But  though  he  examined  with  the  strictest 
conscientiousness  every  individual  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment relating  to  morals ;  though  he  recommended  the  exact  and 
literal  observance  of  all  Christ's  commands,  and  inveighed  against 
the  allegorizing  shifts  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  bring  the 
words  of  Christ  into  a  forced  accommodation  with  the  ruling  man- 


'  Prohiberi,  quaedam,  pnecipi  qn»dam,  concedi  aliqoa,  noDDuIla  saaderi.  Prohiben- 
tor  mala,  pnecipinDtnr  bona,  conceduntar  media,  perfecta  saadentar.  And  respec- 
ing  th«  two  latter  points :  Dno  vero  reliqoa,  quorum  unum  coneeditur  et  suadetur 
aliud,  in  nostra  potestate  dlmissa  sunt,  ut  ant  cum  minori  gloria  conceAsis  utamur, 
•nt  ob  mi^ns  premium  etiam  ea  quae  nobis  permissa  sunt,  respuamus.    Cap.  9. 

>  On  2  Corinth,  xi.  6.  Contra  Jo  vinianum  etiam  hie  loons  facit,  ubi  meritorum  gradus 
esse  monstrantur ;  and  on  Philipp.  iii.  18, 19.  Potest  et  de  Joviniani  studiis  accipi,  qui 
jcjnniorum  afflictioues  et  omnem  corporis  cmciaturo  in  luxuriam  et  epulas  converterit. 

*  On  1  Corinth,  xiii.  3.  Quod  illorum  sententiam  destruit,  qui  renuntiandum  rebus 
seculi  certo  tempore,  persecutione  cogente,  volunt  esse  pr»ceptnm,  ut  et  apostolis 
gloriam  tollant,  quod  non  voluntarie  fecerint,  sed  inviti,  et  nostri  seri  perfectos  vanos 
constitoant,  qui  rem  alterins  temporis  frustra  nunc  roluerunt  exercere.  Item  aliter : 
Motandnm  quod  contemptus  mnndi  martyrio  comparetur,  contra  eos,  qui  illud  de 
evangelio  variis  argnmentis  nituntur  ezsolvere,  ubi  dioitur  ad  divitem :  Vade,  rende 
omnia  qua  babes  et  da,  panperibus. 

*  Thus  be  writes  to  Demetrias :  In  scripturis  dlyinis,  per  quas  solas  potes  plenam 
Dei  intelligere  Tolontatem.    Cap.  9. 
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ners  of  the  world  ;^  yet  he  could  not  penetrate  below  the  surface 
into  the  more  profound  depths  of  the  Christian  system  of  ethics, 
into  its  peculiar  essence,  its  internal  connection  and  unity ;  be- 
cause he  seized  the  parts  in  too  insulated  a  manner,  without 
grasping  the  whole  new  principle  for  shaping  the  world  and  human 
life,  which  lies  in  Christianity.  He  failed  of  seeing  the  connec- 
tion between  faith  and  life  as  it  is  presented  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Hence,  there  was  this  difference  betwixt  Augustin  and 
Pelagius,  that  while  the  one  could  rightly  understand,  in  the  ser- 
mon on  the  mount,  every  single  precept  in  its  unity  with  the 
whole,  according  to  the  spirit  of  it,  and  found  therein  no  separate, 
positive  commands ;  Pelagius,  on  the  other  band,  everywhere  held 
fast  to  the  letter  of  the  individual  precepts,  and  so  took  in  its 
literal  sense  the  prohibition  of  the  oath.* 

In  order  to  explain  the  peculiar  doctrinal  tendency  of  Pelagius, 
we  must  take  particular  notice  also  of  the  opposite  tendencies 
against  which  he  contended.  This  is  the  more  necessary  in  his 
case,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  led  by  any  creative,  speculative, 
or  dogmatizing  spirit  of  his  own  to  form  a  new  system ;  but  his 
efforts  were  determined  and  shaped  by  a  present,  practical  inte- 
rest, to  guard  against  certain  errors  which  seemed  to  him  injuri- 
ous to  morality.  Thus  he  was  led  to  elaborate  his  peculiar 
scheme  of  doctrine.  He  contended  against  the  doctrinal  tenden- 
cies of  his  time,  only  so  far  as  certain  practical  consequences  of  a 
hurtful  kind  seemed  to  him  necessarily  to  flow  from  them :  by 
this  he  was  induced  to  enter  upon  his  doctrinal  investigations  and 
distinctions ;  and,  in  mainly  following  this  practical  interest,  he 
did  not  even  go  so  far  as  to  unfold  in  their  whole  extent,  and  to 
trace  to  their  ultimate  grounds,  the  principles  lying  at  the  root  of 
his  doctrinal  tenets.  Next,  by  virtue  of  his  truly  earnest  moral 
zeal,  he  was  led  to  regard  it  as  specially  incumbent  on  him  to 
combat  the  worldly  Christianity  of  his  times.  We  everywhere  see 
in  him  a  man  filled  with  pain  and  indignation  at  the  moral  de- 
prav^ion  of  the  great  masses  of  nominal  Christians  in  his  day. 
Thus,  in  his  remarks  on  2  Cor.  xii.  20,  he  ,exclaims :  "  What 


'  On  2  Corinth,  iii.  6.    Si  prsecepta  velis  allegorice  intelligere,  omnem  virtatem 
eomm  evacnans,  omnibus  apcruisti  viam  dellnqnendi. 
'  Cbristus  jussitnon  jurare.  Ep.  ad  Demetriad.  c.  19;  Hilar,  ad  Aug^tin.  ep.  156. 
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would  the  apostle  do,  if  he  happened  on  our  times,  when,  in  com- 
parison with  other  vices,  such  things  are  not  considered  to  be  sins 
at  all?"^     He  sought  to  remov^e  the  grounds  of  excuse  which 
served  as  props  of  their  immorality  to  those  who  called  themselves 
Christians,  without  considering  themselves  bound  to  pursue  a 
Christian  course  of  conduct     Among  these  belonged  that  dis- 
tinction of  spiritual  and  secular,  respecting  the  injurious  influence 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken ;  though  in  one  sense  Pelagius 
himself  supported  it  by  his  doctrine  of  a  perfection  transcending 
ordinary  Christianity.     In  combating  this  distinction,  when  em- 
ployed as  an  excuse  for  immorality  by  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  world,  he  says,  in  expounding  Ephesians 
iv.  4,  5,  "  It  would  be  well  for  those  persons  to  study  what  is  here 
said,  who,  tied  to  the  business  of  the  world,  suppose  they  may  be 
allowed  to  sin,  though  others  may  not ;  when  the  truth  is,  all  are 
baptized  into  the  same  body,  have  received  the  same  spirit,  and 
are  called  to  the  same  hope."*    He  felt  constrained  to  dissent  from 
such  as  seemed  to  imagine  that  by  a  mere  outward  participation 
in  the  sacraments  they  were  already  sure  of  salvation,  as  well  as 
from  those  who  reposed  on  the  opus  operatum  of  faith — that  out- 
ward and  superficial  notion  of  faith,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
already  so  widely  spread  in  the  church.     So  in  remarking  on 
1  Cor.  X.  1,  he  says,  that  no  one  might  so  rely  on  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  baptized,  or  having  partaken  of  the  Holy  Supper, 
as  to  imagine  that  God  would  indulge  him  in  committing  sin,  the 
apostle  brings  forward  this  example  from  the  fathers,  to  show  by 
it  that  these  rites  will  indeed  then  be  truly  profitable,  when  the 
commandments  are  obeyed."*    And  the  words  in  Ephes.  v.  5,  6,  he 
applies  to  those  who  imagined  faith  alone  to  be  sufficient ;  that 
he  who  possessed  faith  and  had  been  baptized  could  not  perish, 
however  he  might  sin.*     Next,  as  there  were  those  who  comforted 

1  Qaid  fkeeret,  si  nostris  temporibus  adinreniret,  qnibas  ad  comparationem  aliomm 
erimiDum  ista  ne  potantur  qaidera  esse  peccata  t 

*  Unde  dilig^ntias  le^ere  debent  banc  locum  hi  qui,  in  seculi  occupatiouibns  ligati, 
putant  sibi  lioere  peccare  et  aliis  non  licere,  cum  oranea  in  unum  corpus  baptizati, 
enodem  spiritnm  aeceperint,  ei  in  una  spe  vocati  sunt  Dei. 

s  Ne  quis  confldens  in  eo  solum,  quod  baptizatus  est,  aut  in  esca  spiritual!  vel  potu, 
putet  sibi  Deum  parcere  si  peccarerit,  tale  patrum  proponit  exemplum,  quo  ostendat, 
tunc  ista  merito  profutura,  si  prttcepta  serrentur. 

*  Contra  illos  agit,  qui  solam  fidem  dicunt  sufficere.  **  Nemo  tos  seducat"  dicendo ; 
hoc  solnmmodo  opus  est,  ut  fides  sit  et  homo  Christi  baptisiiia  consequatur,  quaravis 
peccet,  perire  non  potest    Comp.  what  he  says  on  1  Corinth,  vi.  9. 
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themselves  in  their  vicioas  life  with  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory, 
flattering  themselves  that,  in  virtue  of  their  orthodox  creed,  they 
would  finally,  at  least,  be  saved,  after  having  passed  through 
that  painful  process  of  purification  after  death,  Pelagius,  in  ex- 
plaining 1  Cor.  iii.  13,  a  passage  often  referred  to  in  proof  of 
this  doctrine,  sought  to  deprive  them  of  this  support,  by  demon- 
strating the  groundlessness  of  that  exposition,  and  pro^nng  that, 
even  in  this  passage,  the  fire  of  hell  is  meant,  which  the  vicious 
should  not  escape.^  And  hence  he  deemed  it  so  important  to 
maintain  the  eternity  of  punishments,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
explained  all  such  declarations  of  scripture  as  being  nothing  more 
than  intimidating  threats  against  sin,^  Furthermore,  as  these 
persons  excused  themselves  by  pleading  the  corruption  and  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  and  affirmed  that  living  up  to  the  divine 
commands  was  something  too  difficult  for  feeble  man,  Pelagius,  to 
deprive  them  of  these  supports  of  moral  indolence,  endeavoured 
to  show  that  they  unjustly  loaded  human  nature  with  charges 
which  fell  back  on  the  Creator  himself,  instead  of  laying  the 
fault,  as  they  should  do,  on  their  own  will.  The  divine  com- 
mands, he  maintained,  the  commands  of  Christ,  certainly  required 
an  exact  ftilfilment,  as  in  fact  they  were,  in  spite  of  their  con- 
trary assertions,  taught  by  the  example  of  those  who  had  fulfilled 
them,  while  still  they  partook  of  the  same  human  nature  with 
themselves.* 

By  these  oppositions  and  these  practical  interests,  then,  the 
tendency  of  Pelagius,  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  man's  nature 
and  the  character  and  work  of  Christ,  was  modified  and  deter- 
mined. Hence  he  was  of  the  opinion,  that  in  all  moral  exhorta- 
tions the  great  point  to  be  aimed  at  was,  to  make  men  clearly  see 
that  they  were  in  want  of  none  of  the  faculties  necessary  for  ful- 


i  Nod  hie,  at  qnidam  pntant,  in  ig^e  flamms  assura  sunt  opera,  sed  homines,  qui 
ita  operati  sunt  ut  mereaiitur  incendio  deputari.  Si  autem  opera,  id  est,  crimina, 
punieatur,  salvo  eo  qui  perpetraverat,  non  erit  ei  damnum,  sed  lucrum. 

>  On  2  Corinth,  xi.  3.  Jam  nunc  serpens  similiter  quosdam  seducit,  gehennam 
propter  solum  terrorem  asserentes  nominari,  quam  aut  penitus  non  esse  aut  stemam 
non  esse  affirmant,  contra  auctoritatem  omnium  scripturarum. 

s  In  the  letter  to  Demetrias :  Dicimus :  durum  est,  ardnuni  est,  non  possumus, 
homines  sumus,  fragili^came  circumdati— c.  3 :  Improbissimi  hominum  dum  dissimu- 
lant,  id  ipsum  bene  administrare,  quod  facU  sunt,  aliter  se  factos  fiiisse  malunt,  ut  qui 
Titam  suam  emendare  nolunt,  videantnr  emendare  velle  naturam.  Aud  on  Coloss.  L 
22 :  Vide  si  sciebat,  se  impossibilia  prsdcepisse. 
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filling  the  divine  commands ;  to  bring  them  to  a  conscious  sense 
of  the  power  bestowed  on  them  by  the  Creator  for  accomplishing 
all  good  ends,  as  he  says  that  he  himself  was  accustomed  to  pur- 
sue this  method  in  his  exhortatory  writings.*  Hence  he  appealed 
to  the  examples  of  virtue  exhibited  among  the  Pagans,  in  proof 
of  how  much  nature,  left  to  itself,  could  effect  even  among  the 
heathen  ;  and  argued  that,  with  the  new  aids  and  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  Christians,  the  same  nature  would  be  able  to  do  still 
more.  On  this  principle,  and  from  this  point  of  view,  he  denied 
that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  corruption  of  human  nature, 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  fall.  Such  a  doctrine  appeared  to 
him  but  a  means  of  encouraging  moral  indolence — a  means  of  ex- 
cuse supplied  to  the  hands  of  vicious  men.  The  question  which 
from  the  first  had  so  occupied  the  profound  mind  of  Augustin — 
the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  sin  in  man — could  not  be 
attended  with  so  much  difficulty  to  the  more  superficial  mind  of 
Pelagius.  This  was  no  enigma  for  him ;  it  seemed  to  him  a  thing 
perfectly  natural  that  there  should  be  moral  evil.  The  necessary 
condition  to  the  existence  of  moral  good  is  the  possibility  of  evil. 
Evil  and  good  are  to  be  derived  alike  from  the  ft'ee-will,  which 
either  yields  to  the  seductions  of  sense,  or  overcomes  them. 

With  these  view  of  man's  nature,  Pelagius  unquestionably  still 
held  fast  to  all  the  tenets  taught  in  the  Western  church  re- 
specting the  character  and  work  of  Christ.  But  although  this 
was  by  no  means  a  mere  hypocritical  accommodation — though 
he  was  not  conscious  in  this  case  of  any  self-contradiction,  yet 
everything  must  necessarily  have  been  so  modified  as  to  tally  with 
his  peculiar  views  of  human  nature.  Augustin,  as  well  as  Pela- 
gius, contended  against  those  who  represented  a  mere  outward  faith 
to  be  all  that  was  necessary  to  secure  salvation ;  but  Augustin 
and  Pelagius  differed  from  each  other  in  their  mode  of  attacking 
this  error.  Augustin  opposed  to  this  notion  of  faith,  another  and 
different  one :  Pelagius  sought  to  show  that  there  must  be,  in  ad- 
dition to  faith,  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  commands.     Augustin 


*  Thus  io  his  letter  to  Demetrius,  c.  2,  he  says :  Qaem  e^o  exhortation  is  ordinem, 
cam  in  aliis  qnoqoe  oposculis  tenuerira,  tunc  hie  maxime  observandam  puto,  abi  eo 
plenins  natune  bonom  declarari  debet,  quo  instituenda  est  vita  perfectior,  ne  tanto 
remissior  sit  ad  Tirtutem  animus  ac  tardior,  qnanto  roinos  se  posse  credat,  et  dara 
quod  inesse  sibi  ignorat,  id  se  existimat  nou  habere. 
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described  an  active  life  of  good  works,  as  something  which  flowed 
of  itself  from  the  essence  of  genuine  faith  :^  Pelagiiis  required  it 
as  something  which  must  be  added  to  faith,  by  employing  those 
moral  faculties  which  had  been  bestowed  on  human  nature,  and 
which  was  still  further  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  Christianity. 
And,  in  addition  to  this,  Pelagius,  who  regarded  it  as  a  thing  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  point  men  to  the  free-will  by  which  tfiey 
were  able  to  do  all  things,  was  the  more  provoked  to  opposition, 
by  the  form  under  which  the  unfolded  doctrine  of  Augustin  con- 
cerning grace  and  predetermination,  which  was  really  revolting  to 
the  free-will,  presented  itself  to  his  notice.  But  with  the  dog- 
matic prejudices  and  partial  interest  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of 
free-will  which  he  possessed,  any  form  wherein  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness expressed  itself,  with  sincerity  and  fulness,  as  indebted 
for  all  things  to  the  divine  gra^e,  would  easily  appear  offensive, 
as  detracting  from  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Hence  the  great  of- 
fence he  took  when  he  heard  a  bishop  utter,  as  expressing  his 
own  feelings,  the  words  of  the  prayer  in  Augustin's  confessions  2' 
**  My  God,  bestow  on  me  what  thou  commandest,  and  command 
what  thou  wilt."  * 

At  Rome,  Pelagius  composed  his  commentaries  on  the  epistles 
of  Paul,  in  which  he  clearly  manifests  his  peculiar  doctrinal  ten- 
dency; and  among  these,  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans  especially,  although  Cassiodorus  sought  to  expurgate  it, 
still  betrays  the  Pelagian  doctrine  concerning  man,  which  contin- 
ually gleams  through  the  surface.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
matter  made  no  farther  stir.  The  public  outbreak  of  the  contro- 
yersy  proceeded  from  another  defender  of  the  same  doctrine. 

This  was  Coelestius,  with  whom  Pelagius  first  became  acquaint- 
ed while  the  former  was  an  advocate  at  Rome.  Tlirough  the  in- 
fluence, probably,  of  Pelagius,  this  person  became  zealously  re- 
solved to  live  a  more  earnest  and  devoted  Christian  life  in  a  strict 
observance  of  all  the  precepts  and  counsels  of  Christ.  He  ex- 
changed his  profession  as  an  advocate  for  the  monastic  life,  and 
composed  an  exhortatory  Christian  treatise,  in  the  form  of  three 

1  As  for  example  in  his  worlc  de  fide  et  operibns,  which  is  aimed  against  the  above* 
mentioned  error.    See  rol.  iii.  p.  134. 
«  Confess.  1.  X.  e.  29. 
3  Da  quod  jubes,  et  jude  quod  vis. 
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letters  addressed  to  his  parents^  in  which  he  prohahly  explained 
the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  change  his  plans  of  life. 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  he  followed  the  whole  peculiar  prac- 
tico-dogmatical  tendency  of  the  individual  who  had  been  the 
means  of  awakening  him  to  a  more  serious  Christian  life ;  and  he 
sought  to  turn  the  skill  in  dialectics  which  he  had  acquired  as  an 
advocate,  to  the  purpose  of  defending  his  scheme  of  doctrine.* 
Pelagius,  owing  to  his  peculiar  temperament  and  advanced  age, 
was  little  inclined  to  controversy,  where  he  was  not  drawn  into 
it  by  the  interest  he  felt  in  behalf  of  his  practical  principles.  He 
willingly  made  concessions,  even  against  his  own  convictions, 
where  those  principles  which  alone  seemed  important  to  him, 
seemed  not  to  be  endangered.  But  Coelestius,  who  was  in  the 
full  vigour  of  manhood,  and  formed  as  an  advocate  for  polemical 
controversy,  stood  forth  more  openly  and  recklessly  in  defence  of 
the  doctrinal  principles  connected  with  that  practical  system.^ 

In  the  year  411,  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius  went  in  company  to 
Carthage,  where  the  former,  indeed,  made  but  a  short  stay ;  but 
Ccelestius  tarried  longer.  His  ascetic  zeal  and  his  gifts  procured 
for  him  friends,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  propose  himself  as  a 


1  Respecting  the  native  country  of  this  indiridaa),  nothing  certain  can  be  said.  That 
he  was  a  native  of  Ireland  or  Scotland  has  been  inferred,  on  no  rerj  safe  gronnds,  from 
an  enigmatical  passage  of  Jerome,  in  the  preface  to  his  iii.  book  of  bis  commentary  on 
Jeremiah.  Marias  Mercator  says  of  him,  in  his  commonitorium  adversos  heresiu  Pe- 
lagii  et  Coelestii :  Pelagio  adhiesit  Ccelestius,  nobilis  natu  quidem,  et  illios  temporis 
anditorialis  scholasticos.  Angostin  says,  de  gestis  Pelagii,  §  61,  that  these  erroneous 
doctrines  bad  not  originated  with  the  clergy,  bat  with  qaibosdara  velnti  monachis.  He 
meant  here,  probably,  Coelestios  along  with  Pelagins.  He  styled  them  not  regalar  monks, 
doobtless  becanse  they  lived  rather  after  the  older  and  freer  manner  of  the  ascetics 
than  according  to  the  more  recent  order  of  the  Coenobites.  With  all  this  is  to  be  com- 
pared what  Geunadius  says  in  his  work  de  viris  illostribos,  c.  44,  that  Coslestius,  when 
a  young  man,  before  he  fell  into  the  Pelagian  doctrines,  wrote  those  three  letters  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  which  Gennadius  highly  applauds,  making  the  remark,  important  for 
OS :  Moralis  siquidem  in  eis  diotio  nil  vitii  postmodum  proditi ;  sed  totum  ad  virtu tis 
incitamentum  tenuit.  The  tendency  of  which  he  speaks  in  this  last  clause,  might  very 
well  be  also  a  Pelagian  one;  bat  Gennadius,  himself  a  Semi-Pelagian,  had  not  the  saga- 
city to  discern  this  Pelagian  element  lying  at  the  root  of  the  practical  tendency,  but  not 
so  dearly  expressed.  Hence  he  supposed  Ccelestius  must  have  composed  this  treatise 
when  a  young  man,  and  before  he  went  over  to  Pelagianism.  Whether  the  statement 
that  he  wrote  these  letters  fh>m  a  cloister,  is  correct,  may  also  remain  a  qaesUon. 

*  Augostinas,  de  peccato  originali,  §  13,  calls  Ccelestius  apertior,  Pelag^os  occultior 
Whether  the  account  given  by  Prsdestinatus  is  correct  (p.  88),  that  Coelestius  had 
also  written  n  work  against  the  doctrine  of  the  tmduction  of  soals,  before  Pelagius 
appeared  openly  as  a  polemic,  is  questionable. 
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candidate  for  the  office  of  presbyter  in  this  church ;  but  mean- 
while various  reports  had  followed  him  concerning  his  Pelagian 
errors,  which  here,  where  the  opposite  tendency  of  the  dogmatic 
spirit  chiefly  prevailed,  and  where  the  mind  of  Augustin  had  the 
most  decided  influence,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  injure  him.^ 
The  deacon  Paulinus,  of  Milan,  stood  forth  as  his  accuser,  before 
a  synod  assembled  at  Carthage,  A.D.  412.  Six  heretical  proposi- 
tions were  asserted  to  be  held  by  Coelestius,  which  collectively 
were  derived  from  the  following :  That  the  sin  of  Adam  had  in- 
jured only  himself,  not  the  whole  human  family  ;  whence  was 
drawn  the  conclusion,  that  children  still  came  into  the  world  in 
the  same  state  in  which  Adam  found  himself  before  the  fall.  From 
these  two  propositions  others  were  deduced,  none  of  which  proba- 
bly had  ever  been  asserted  by  Ccelestius  in  the  form  alleged,  while 
several  of  them  were  ascribed  to  him  only  by  inference.  He 
sought  to  turn  off  the  whole  matter  by  maintaining  that  the  dis- 
pute related  to  a  merely  speculative  question,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  essential  doctrines  of  faith.  He  said  the  only  point 
in  dispute  here  related  in  fact  to  the  question  concerning  the  pn>- 
pagation  of  a  sinfiil  nature  ;*  which  question,  however,  was  closely 
connected  with  the  more  general  one  concerning  the  way  in  which 
souls  are  propagated.  As  on  the  last  of  these  questions,  so  also  on 
the  first,  various  opinions  had  been  held  in  the  church.  On  these 
points,  nothing  had  been  decided  by  the  church  system  of  doc- 
trine. On  account  of  his  own  particular  views,  then,  on  such  a 
disputed  matter,  no  one  could  be  regarded  as  a  teacher  of  false 
doctrine.^  Had  he  denied  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism  (now 
universally  acknowledged   to  be  an  apostolical  tradition),  that 


1  Pela^ios,  who  did  Bot  find  Aagnstin  at  home  at  Hippo,  had  irritteo  him  a  very 
respectful  letter.  Augustin  answered  him  iu  a  few  frieiidJy  line?,  which  at  bottom, 
however,  might  already  intimate  some  suspicion  about  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius  con- 
oernin<;  grace,  as  Augustin  afterwards  (de  gestis  Pelagii^  c.  26)  actually  explained  the 
words,  but  putting  into  tiiem  more,  perhaps,  then,  than  they  really  meant.  At  ail 
events,  there  was  a  very  delicate  allusion  to  the  importance  of  the  right  doctrine  con- 
cerning grace.  He  wrote  to  him,  for  example :  Betribnat  tibi  Dominus  bona,  quibtia 
semper  sis  bonus — ores  pro  me,  quo  talis  a  Domino  flam,  qualem  me  jam  esse  arbitraris. 
Ep.  140.  But  without  doubt,  Augustin,  who,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  tone  of  his 
mind,  was  habituated  to  such  forms  of  expression,  might  thus  express  himself,  without 
having  iu  his  mind  any  particular  allusion  to  the  views  of  Pelagius. 

'  De  traduce  peccati. 

*  Qusetitiunis  res  ista,  non  hseresis. 
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charge  might  seriously  affect  him.  But,  in  truth,  he  also  af- 
firmed the  necessity  of  this  rite,  although  be  entered  into  no 
farther  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  its  necessity.  With  these 
evasive  answers,  however,  men  were  in  nowise  satisfied ;  and  as  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  condemn  the  opinions  which  be  was  ac- 
cused of  maintaining,  he  was  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
church.^ 

But  more  favourable  for  the  cause  of  Pelagius  were  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  controversy  was  renewed  in  another 
country.  Pelagius,  in  the  year  415,  made  a  journey  to  Palestine,  and 
in  this  way  the  controversy  was  spread  to  that  part  of  the  world ; 
for  Jerome  was  then  living  at  Bethlehem,  and  he  maintained  a 
close  correspondence  with  the  Western  church,  and  was  moreover 
a  man  whose  interest  in  theological  polemics  could  easily  be  set 
in  movement.  He  agreed  with  Augustin  in  opposing  the  Pelagian 
doctrine  concerning  the  free-will,  and  concerning  the  freedom 
from  corruption  of  human  nature  ;  and  owing  to  the  connection 
in  which  this  controversy  seemed  to  him  to  stand  with  another, 
which  at  an  earlier  period  had  passionately  interested  him,  he 
was  led  to  attach  to  it  much  the  greater  weight.  We  refer  to  its 
connection  with  the  Origenistic  disputes.  Jerome  was  inclined 
to  trace  the  Pelegian  doctrine  concerning  firee-will  and  the  moral 
powers  of  man's  nature,  to  the  influence  of  Origen  and  of  Rufinus, 
whom  he  now  so  thoroughly  hated,  and  to  look  upon  Pelagius  as 
a  disciple  of  Eufinus.  In  addition  to  this,  it  happened  that  Jerome, 
who  was  so  sensitive  to  all  personal  attacks,  and  so  slow  to  for- 
get them,  was  told  that  Pelagius  bad,  on  various  points,  attacked 
his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and  his  letter 
against  Jovinian  ;^  and  for  these  reasons  he  was  already  much  ex- 
cited against  him.*  A  young  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  Paulus  Orosius, 
was  then  on  a  visit  to  Jerome  at  Bethlehem.  This  person  was  a 
disciple  and  an  enthusiastic  and  servile  follower  of  Augustin.  His 
professed  object  was  to  prosecute  his  studies  under  the  direction 
of  Jerome ;  and  he  gave  the  latter  a  more  distinct  account  of  this 


1  8e«  Marhu  Mercator,  commonitoriam  super  nomine  Coelestu.  Augustin.  de  pec- 
cato  originis,  c.  ii. 

s  See  vol.  iii.  p.  209. 

>  See  his  bitter  taunts  against  Pelagius,  whose  person  he  describes,  without  naming 
him,  in  the  prefisce  to  his  oommentary  on  Jeremiah. 
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recent  controversy,  and  proposed  to  him  many  questions  relative 
to  the  whole  matter  in  dispute.  Jerome  came  out  as  a  writer 
against  Pelagius,'  in  the  first  place  without  mentioning  his  name. 
But  Pelagius,  without  difficulty,  found  many  friends  in  the  Orien- 
tal church,  to  which  he  stood  in  a  very  different  relation,  as  it 
concerned  his  system  of  faith,  from  that  which  he  held  to  the 
church  of  the  West.'  To  such  nice  distinctions  on  the  relation  of 
free-will  to  grace,  the  members  of  the  Oriental  church  were,  in 
fact,  as  a  general  thing,  not  accustomed.  Moreover,  it  had  in  no- 
wise occurred  to  any  one  there,  to  give  such  prominence  to  the 
antithesis  between  grace  and  free-will,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
Western  church.  Many  of  the  assertions  of  Augustin  would  in 
this  church  have  given  great  offence.  The  less  men  were  ac- 
quainted here  with  the  disputed  questions  of  the  Western  cliurch, 
and  the  less  interest  they  felt  in  them,  the  more  easily  could  they 
be  made  easy  by  the  general  declarations  of  Pelagius ;  and  the 
latter  was,  besides,  much  more  at  home  in  the  Oriental  system  of 
doctrine,  than  were  his  opponents. 

When,  in  the  year  415,  Paul  Orosius  appeared  before  a  sy- 
nod assembled  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  John  (who  had 
long  been  suspected  by  the  friends  of  Jerome),  and  composed 
of  presbyters  connected  with  his  church,  he  supposed  he  should 
easily  be  able  to  supplant  the  monk  and  layman,  by  means  of 
the  authority  of  the  great  bishop  whose  mind  ruled  the  North- 
African  church.'  But  the  worthy  Bishop  John,  of  Jerusalem, 
who  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  many  conflicts  with 
blind  zealots,  was  not  disposed  to  lend  his  hand  to  any  such 
measures  of  oppression.  When  it  was  objected  to  Pelagius,  that 
he  taught  doctrines  controverted  by  Augustin,  the  former  who 
would  do  homage  to  no  human  authority,  replied  as  he  might 
safely  do  in  the  Oriental  church,  where  Augustin's  name  hardly 
stood  at  this  time  in  so  high  authority  as  in  the  church  of  the 
West — "And  what  matter  is  it  to  me  what  Augustin  says  I'* 

*  lu  his  letter  to  Ctesiphon,  and  in  his  dialogaes. 

>  This  Jerome  himself  intimates,  in  his  letter  to  Ctesiphon,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
question  broug^ht  into  discnssion  by  Pelagius :  Qo»  ante  literas  tnas  plerosque  in  6ri- 
ente  decepit,  ut  per  siMwlettam  hnmilitatem  superbiam  discerent. 

*  Although  we  become  acquainted  with  these  proceedings  only  through  the  passionate 
report  of  Orosius  himself,  yet  the  latter  is  so  conftised  as  to  testify  against  himself. 

*  £t  quis  est  mihi  Augustiuus  ?  Perhaps,  however,  Pelagius  may  not  have  originally 
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This  remark  was  sufficient  to  stir  up  the  indignation  of  Angus- 
tin's  enthosiastic  friends.  They  exclaimed  that  he  who  ventured 
to  calumniate  the  bishop  to  whom  the  whole  North-African 
cliurch  owed  its  restoration/  deserved  to  be  excluded  not  only 
from  that  assembly,  but  from  the  fellowship  of  the  whole 
church.  But,  without  paying  any  attention  to  this  outcry,  the 
Bishop  John  rather  took  the  part  of  the  man  who  was  to  be 
put  down  by  dogmatic  assertions.  Dispensing  with  all  hier- 
archical prejudices,  he  allowed  him,  though  but  a  monk  and 
layman,  to  take  his  seat  among  the  presbyters ;  a  proceeding 
for  which  he  is  highly  censured  by  Orosius,  who  complains 
that  he  should  permit  a  person  accused  of  manifest  heresy — 
though  to  be  sure  that  person  had  never  as  yet  been  heard  before 
any  ecclesiastical  body — to  sit  among  Catholics ;  a  layman,  to 
sit  among  presbyters.^  The  Bishop  John  said,  he  would  now  like 
to  be  Augustin,  that  he  might  pardon  Pelagius  in  Augustin's 
name. 

Pelagius  was  accused  of  maintaining,  that  man  is  without  sin, 
and  can  easily  obey  the  divine  commands  if  he  pleases.  As  the 
Bishop  John,  like  the  Orientals  generally,  had  no  very  strict  or 
profound  conception  of  what  constitutes  the  fulfilment  of  the  law, 
he  believed  examples  could  be  found  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  of  a 
perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law.'  All  that  appeared  to  him  as  false 
was  the  assertion,  that  it  was  possible  for  any  man  to  accomplish 
this  without  the  divine  assistance.  But  when  Pelagius  acknow- 
ledged the  divine  assistance  to  be  necessary  here,  the  bishop  was 
perfectly  satisfied.  It  was  quite  foreign  from  him  to  propose  to 
the  former  such  questions  as  would  have  been  proposed  to  him  in 
the  Western  church,  with  a  view  to  draw  from  him  an  explana- 
tion of  what  he  understood  by  the  divine  assistance.  He  was 
satisfied  with  the  explanation  expressed  in  those  general  terms ; 
and  any  one  who,  after  this,  was  still  bent  on  detecting  heresy  in 

expressed  the  answer  in  precisely  the  form  in  which  the  hostile  and  embittered  Orosius 
here  repeats  it. 

1  Donbtless  referring  to  his  efforts  in  healing  the  schism  of  the  Donatists. 

s  The  words  of  Orosius  are :  Videlicet  laicum  in  consessa  presbjrterorum,  ream  bee- 
rese  os  manifests  in  medio  Catholicorom,  sedere  prscepit 

3  He  appealed  to  what  had  been  said  of  i&eohariah  and  of  Elisabeth,  Luke  i. ;  to 
God*s  command  giren  to  Abraham  that  he  should  walk  before  him,  and  be  perfect ; 
wiiioh  presupposed  the  possibility  of  the  thing  required. 
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the  doctrine  of  Pelagius,  seemed  to  him  to  detract  himself  firom 
the  power  of  divine  grace.  Finally,  the  accusers  of  Pelagios  re- 
peatedly affirmed,  that  both  the  paities  belonged  to  the  Latin 
church ;  and  hence  the  question  was  one  which  only  in  the  Latin 
church  could  be  rightly  understood.  The  Bishop  John  conceded 
this,  and  agreed  that  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  the  Roman 
bishop,  Linocent,  and  meanwhile  both  parties  should  cease  all 
further  attacks  on  each  other. 

This  attack  on  Pelagius  having  issued  in  a  manner  so  little 
favourable  to  their  views,  the  hostile  party,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  ecclesiastics  from  the  West,  who  probably  held  their 
consultations  at  Bethlehem,^  determined  to  renew  the  assault  be- 
fore another  bishop,  and  a  still  more  numerous  assembly.  In  the 
same  year,  the  two  deposed  Western  bishops,  Heros  of  Aries,  and 
Lazarus  of  Aix  (Aquae),  appeared  as  the  accusers  of  Pelagius,  be- 
fore a  synod  assembled  at  Diospolis  in  Palestine,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Eulogius,  Bishop  of  CsBsarea.  The  propositions  laid 
to  his  charge  on  this  occasion  were  partly  statements  in  which, 
as  they  expressed  it,  the  heretical  element  could  not  be  easily 
detected,  and  on  which,  by  means  of  superadded  explanations,  Pe- 
lagius might  easily  come  to  an  understanding  with  his  judges.' 


1  A  significant  hint  on  this  point  is  contained  in  a  letter  of  Pelas^ns  to  a  presbyter 
who  was  his  friend,  written  after  the  conclusion  of  the  second  oooncll,  and  givhig  ao 
account  of  the  decision  of  this  assembly :  Quse  sententia  omnem  in  malum  conspir- 
antem  societatem  ab  invicem  separavit.  Angustin.  degestis  Pelagii,  §  54.  And,  in  fact, 
Heros  and  Lazarus  did  actually  return  to  the  West.  He  might  then  have  had  good 
grounds  for  considering  all  these  undertakings  as  the  concerted  plan  of  a  part}',  which 
had  associated  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  his  condemnation  in  the  Oriental 
church.  Yet  if  the  whole  Uiing  in  this  case  had  been  previously  concocted,  the  points 
of  complaint  would,  in  all  probability,  not  have  been  so  nnskilftdly  arranged. 

>  Thus  it  was  objected  to  him  that  he  had  asserted :  **  In  die  judicii  iniquis  et  pecca- 
toribus  non  esse  parcendum :  sed  stemis  eos  ignibus  esse  exurendos."  It  is  most  pro- 
bable— which  is  also  confirmed  by  Augustin*s  remark  on  this  passage  in  his  book  de 
gestis  Pelagii — that  Pelagius  had  combated  those  who  held  out  the  promise  of  final  sal- 
vation to  a  dead  church  faith,  not  connected  with  a  change  of  hearty  but  subsisting  along 
with  a  vicious  life,  at  least  after  suffering  disciplinary  punishment  in  the  ignis  purg^to- 
rius.  His  sincere  zeal  for  morality  may  perhaps  have  mored  him  to  deny  alto- 
gether the  doctrine  of  such  an  ignis  purgatorius.  When  this  proposition  was 
brought  before  him,  he  appealed*  In  defence  of  his  assertion  to  the  word  of  Christ 
himself,  Matth.  xxv.  46;  and  whoever  believed  otherwise,  he  added,  was  an  Origenist. 
With  this  the  synod  was  satisfied ;  for  the  Origenistie  doctrine  eonceming  the  Ar«««- 
rmf-nurtt  had  always  had,  though  not  all,  yet  the  majority  of  the  most  influential  voices 
in  the  church  against  it.  But  had  Pelagius  unfolded  his  views  more  fully,  and  also  re- 
presented the  doctrine'of  that  purgatorial  fire  as  an  Origenistie  heresy,  tiM  members  of 
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The  members  of  this  council  were  also  disposed  to  ask  no  fnrther 
questions,  provided  only  that  grace  and  free-will  were  both  equally 
maintained ;  and  accordingly  Pelagius  found  it  not  difficult  to  sa- 
tisfy his  judges.  He  was  charged  with  holding  the  doctrine, 
^^  that  man,  if  he  pleases,  can  be  perfectly  free  from  sin ;  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  perfect  purity  from  sin  among  man- 
kind." This  he  explained  by  saying,  that  he  who  is  converted 
from  sin  may  live  without  sin  by  his  own  efforts  and  God's  grace ; 
but  that  he  is  not,  for  this  reason,  placed  also  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  temptations.  Understood  with  these  limitations,  the  synod 
were  Ukewise  all  of  the  same  opinion.  It  was  now  required  of 
him,  that  he  should  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
aU  who  taught  the  contrary.  He  consented  ;  yet  on  the  singular 
condition,  that  he  might  condemn  them  as  fools,  not  as  heretics.^ 
Futhermore,  some  of  the  propositions  which  had  come  from  Coo- 
lestius  were  read  to  him ;  but  for  these  he  maintained  that  he 
was  not  to  be  held  accountable,  since  they  were  none  of  his.  He 
was  even  ready  to  condemn  them,  although  it  would  seem  as  if 
he  could  not  do  it,  without  also  condemning  many  of  his  own 

the  oooDofl  would  perhaps  not  have  been  so  easily  satisfied.  Another  assertion  was : 
Qaoniam  plus  fecimos  qnam  in  lege  et  evangelio  jossum  est,  in  conformity  with  the  doc- 
trine of  consilia  eTangelica,  which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  monastic 
system  of  morals,  and  in  which  Pelagius  might  certainly  find  some  support  for 
bis  system.  Pelagius  cites  in  defence  of  this  proposition  the  remark  of  Paul,  1  Cor. 
vii.  25,  in  recommendation,  as  it  was  generally  supposed,  of  celibacy.  Furthermore, 
the  proposition :  *'  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  promised  even  in  the  Old  Testament.** 
In  this  proposition,  the  sense  corresponding  to  the  orthodox  &ith  admits,  of  course, 
of  being  more  easily  found  than  the  heretical.  The  heretical  sense,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, lay  in  the  assertion,  that  men  could  obtain  salvation  by  observance  of  the 
law ;  that  there  was  a  jostitia  legis.    See  below. 

'  Anathematizo  tanqoam  stoitos,  nou  tauquam  bsreticos.  It  is  evident  that  the  synod 
here  proceeded  in  a  very  superficial  way,  with  little  regard  for  rigid  and  precise  dog- 
matic notions.  It  is  not  clear,  indeed,  what  it  was  that  Pelagius  really  condemned.  If 
he  meant  to  condi^mn  those  who  taught  that  there  were  sinless  meu,  the  purport  of  his 
declaration  may  have  been,  that  the  question  did  not  relate  to  a  doctrine,  but  to  a  fact. 
A  false  doctrine — ^he  must  have  meant,  in  this  case,  to  say — could  only  arise  when  it 
was  asserted  that  such  persons  had  so  liveil  without  grace.  Otherwise,  to  affirm,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  this  which  was  contrary  to  experience,  ought  not  to  be  called  false 
doctrine,  but  foolishness.  But  if  we  suppose  this,  Pelagius  could  not  be  exonerated 
from  the  charge  of  surrendering  his  own  convictions,  or  of  contradicting  himself. 
Or  perhaps  he  meant  to  condemn  those  who  taught  that  men  could  lead  sinless  lives 
without  the  help  of  divine  grace.  But  when  we  consider  what  a  broad  conoeptioe 
Pelagius  connected  with  the  term  grace,  it  may  easily  be  explained  that  lie  meant  to 
say :  Those  who  declared  grace  could  be  dispensed  with  in  order  to  a  sinless  life, 
deserved  to  be  styled  fools  and  madmen  for  teaching  a  doctrine  so  perfiectly  abaurd. 
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doctrines.  But  perhaps  the  matter  was  made  easy  to  him,  by 
hastily  reading  over  the  propositions,  and  forbearing  to  enter  into 
any  minute  inquiries.*  As  the  result  of  the  whole  business,  Pe- 
lagius  was  recognized  as  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church.  From 
the  i*elation  of  Pelagius  to  the  Oriental  church,  we  may  infer  that 
he  found  many  friends  there,  especially  among  the  monks ;  and 
this  passionate  class  of  men  may  have  resorted  to  many  measures 
in  support  of  the  party  of  Pelagius,  of  which  the  latter  himself 
wholly  disapproved.  Moreover,  Jerome,  by  his  passionate  and 
overbearing  temper,*  by  his  reproachful  abuse  of  the  bishops  of 
this  country,  may  have  rendered  himself  hateful  to  many,  who 
now  sought  to  take  their  revenge  on  him.  But  whatever  the 
truth  may  be  with  regard  to  those  violent  proceedings  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  cloisters  at  Bethlehem  after  the  triumph 
obtained  by  Pelagius  at  the  council  of  Diospolis,  yet  certainly  the 
accounts  of  them,  all  of  which  may  in  the  end  be  traced  to  the 
testimony  of  Jerome,  which  deserves  but  little  confidence  in  mat- 
ters so  nearly  concerning  himself  and  his  personal  enemies,'  are 
not  sufficiently  distinct  and  well  authenticated,  to  enable  us  cor- 
rectly to  judge  to  what  extent  Jerome  was  to  blame  in  this  affair, 
and  whether  any  party  of  Pelagius  had  a  hand  in  it,  and,  if  so, 
what  they  did.  One  thing  we  may  confidently  assert,  that  it  was 
quite  foreign  from  the  disposition  of  the  latter  to  intermeddle  with 
such  business.  Had  it  been  possible  really  to  bring  any  such  ac- 
cusation against  him,  his  enemies  assuredly  would  not  have  long 
delayed  to  produce  the  more  definite  testimony  which  the  Roman 
bishop.  Innocent  demanded. 

The  verdicts  of  these  two  councils  were  now  made  the  most  of 
by  the  party  of  Pelagius,  to  justify  their  own  orthodoxy.  Their 
opponents,  it  is  true,  did  not  allow  themselves  to  falter  at  these 
decisions;  yet  they  took  different  measures  according  to  their 

I  It  is  very  possible  thati  as  Angustin  remarks  (de  gestis  Pelagii,  §  57),  in  a  brief 
transcript  of  those  proceedin^^  he  may,  not  without  good  reasons,  have  left  oat  the 
express  condemnation  of  those  propositions  of  Coelestins. 

*  PalladiuSy  who  to  be  sure  belonged  to  a  party  hostilely  disposed  to  Jerome^ 
represents  another  assaying  of  him  (hist.  Iaasiaca»  c.  78):  Tmv^vv  Stxm /S«r»«v/«v, 

rtin  rimtK  •ittn^Ut  «AX«  fSknt  mttrtv  i  ^9H  nmi  f*^X**  ***^  iit»«  kiiX^v. 

*  See  the  conclosion  in  AngusUn's  book  de  gestis  Pelagii,  and  three  letters  of  the 
Roman  bishop.  Innocent. 
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difiPerent  turns  of  mind.  The  violent  Jerome  did  not  hesitate  to 
fix  a  suspicion  of  Pelagian  heresy  on  tlie  synod  itself.'  Augustin, 
on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  show,  in  his  work  de  gestis 
Pelagiiy  that  the  synod  had  only  suffered  itself  to  he  deceived  by 
the  ambiguous  explanations  of  Pelagius,  but  that,  by  the  anathe- 
mas which  it  prescribed  to  him,  it  had  in  reality  condemned  his 
pecular  doctrines.  Here,  we  must  admit,  he  went  on  the  errone- 
ous supposition,  that  as  Christism  truth  is  but  one,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  but  one,  therefore  the  doctrine  of  grace  held 
by  this  synod  must  have  been  the  same  with  that  of  the  whole 
Oriental  church. 

As  a  counterpoise  to  the  authority  of  these  Oriental  church 
assemblies,  it  was  sought,  moreover,  to  gain  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Roman  bishop,  Innocent.  Three  letters  were  dierefore  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  the  North- African  church,  in  the  year  416 ; 
one  from  a  synod  held  at  Carthage ;  the  second,  from  one  held  at 
Mileve  in  Numidia ;  the  third,  from  five  North- African  bishops, 
of  whom  Augustin  was  one.  In  these  letters,  they  accused  Pela- 
gius  and  Coelestius  of  maintaining  free-will  in  a  way  that  ex- 
cluded grace,  and  of  denying  grace  in  the  peculiar  Christian  sense, 
since  they  did  not  place  it  in  an  inward  actuation  and  communi- 
cation of  the  divine  Spirit ;  but  only  understood  thereby,  either 
the  gifts  and  powers  bestowed  on  man  by  creation,  or  the  out- 
ward revelation  by  the  law,  or  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  They  were 
also  accused  of  denying  the  necessity  of  baptism  in  order  to  the 
salvation  of  infants.  At  the  same  time  these  bishops  sent  him  a 
book  of  Pelagius,  in  which  they  had  marked  several  passages, 
which  he  was  requested  to  notice. 

In  the  meantime,  Pelagius  and  Coelestius  also  sought  to  jus- 
tify themselves  before  the  Roman  bishop.  Pelagius  wrote  him  a 
letter,  in  which  he  defended  himself  against  both  the  charges : 
namely,  that  he  asserted  a  free-will  standing  in  no  need  of  grace,' 
and  that  he  denied  the  necessity  of  baptism  in  order  to  the 
salvation  of  infants.'     With  this  letter,  he  sent  a  confession  of 


'  He  styles  it  (ep.  Sl)  synodns  miserabilis. 

s  Liberom  sic  confitemar  arbitriam,  ut  dicamos,  dos  indlgere  Dei  semper  auxilio. 

'  Kespecting  his  doctrine  oonceminfl^  the  baptism  of  infants,  see  below.  The  fragr- 
ments  of  this  letter  may  be  found  in  Augustin.  de  gratia  Christi,  o.  30,  33,  et  33,  and 
de  peccato  originali,  c  17  et  31. 
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faith,  in  which  he  folly  unfolded  his  orthodoxy  on  those  points 
which  had  no  connection  with  this  controversy.  On  the  matters 
in  dispute,  he  declared  himself  with  less  distinctness,  and  also  in- 
dulged himself  a  good  deal  in  special  pleading,  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  the  doctrine  of  hb  opponents  in  an  un&vourable  light ; 
attacking,  though  without  naming  him,  Jerome  in  particular, 
who,  indeed,  by  his  exaggerations  in  controversy,  and  his  argu- 
ments, which  were  often  spun  out  and  lost  in  mere  play  and  so- 
phistry, exposed  many  a  weak  point  to  his  adversaries.*  Pelagius, 
on  this  occasion  also,  asserted  a  free-will  constantly  standing  in 
need  of  the  divine  assistance ;  and  he  charged  his  opponents 
with  maintaining  partly  the  Manichean  doctrine,  that  certain 
men  (those  who  do  not  participate  of  grace)  cannot  avoid  sin, 
partly  the  Jovinian,  that  certain  men  (the  predestinate)  are  by 
nature  incapable  of  sin.  He  himself  taught,  on  the  contrary,  that 
man  is  always  capable  both  of  sinning  and  of  not  sinning. 

The  Koman  bishop,  Innocent,  received  those  letters  from  the 
North-African  church,  before  the  letter  and  confession  of  faith 
sent  by  Pelagius  could  reach  him.  Innocent,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  his  letters,  was,  on  the  doctrine  concerning  the  relation  of 


1  Pelagius  says  accordingly,  he  abhorred  the  blasphemies  of  those  who  taught  that 
God  had  commanded  men  to  do  impossibilities,  and  that  God'b  commands  could  not  be 
fulfilled  by  indiTiduals,  but  only  by  all»  collectively  and  in  common.  This  remark  is 
aimed  against  the  doctrine  held  alike  by  Augostin  and  Jerome,  that  human  nature,  in  its 
present  state,  is  not  able  to  fulfil  the  divine  law— especially  in  the  form  in  which  it  had 
been  expressed  by  Jerome,  when  he  said,  that  as  at  present  everything  good  among  men 
was  in  some  respect  or  other  defective  or  partial,  so  they  mutually  supplied  each  other^s 
deficiencies  by  means  of  the  predominant  virtues  in  individuals.  See  Ilieronym.  1.  i. 
adv.  Pelag.  f.  496-97,  T.  iv.  ed.  Martianay.  Again,  Pelagius  said,  we  condemn  those 
who  affirm  that  the  Son  of  God  was  necessitated  to  utter  what  was  false  by  the  power 
of  the  flesh ;  and  that  on  account  of  his  assumption  of  human  nature,  he  could  not  do 
all  which  he  willed.  In  one  respect,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  last  proposition,  this  charge 
was  unjust.  Jerome,  for  instance,  bad  asserted — citing  as  his  authority  the  passages 
in  Matth.  xxvi.  99 ;  John  v.  80 — that  Jesus,  in  speaking  as  a  man,  had  not  made  him- 
self independent  of  God,  nor  ascribed  to  himself  any  self-sufficiency  grounded  in 
human  nature ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Pelagians  would  fain  claim  for  themselves 
an  independence  and  self-sufficiency,  which  Christ  himself  had  never  thought  of 
asserting.  But  the  objection  was  just  with  reference  to  the  first  of  those  propositions ; 
fur,  citing  the  passage  in  John  vii.  10,  which  Porphyry  had  seized  upon  as  a  ground 
for  accusing  Christ  of  fickleness  of  purpose,  he  said  in  justification  of  Christ:  Omnia 
scandala  ad  carnem  esse  referenda,  which  were  either,  like  many  of  the  sayings  of 
Jerome,  sounding  words  without  any  reasonable  meaning,  or  must  have  been  intended 
to  mean  that  the  weakness  of  the  sensuous  nature  even  in  Christ  rendered  it  necessary 
to  deviate  from  the  strict  law  of  veracity.    L.  c.  f.  619,  20,  21. 
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nature  to  grace,  a  decided  opponent  of  the  Pelagian  system  :  it 
would  seem,  also,  that  he  penetrated  more  deeply  than  others 
into  the  original  grounds  of  this  whole  matter  of  dispute.*  Still, 
it  cannot  be  inferred,  however,  from  any  declarations  of  his,  that 
he  entirely  agreed  in  his  system  with  Augustin.  On  the  con- 
trary, an  intimation  is  given,  that,  inasmuch  as  he  held  the  com- 
munications of  divine  grace  to  be  dependent  on  the  worth  of  in- 
dividuals, he  accordingly  differed  from  Augostin  in  an  important 
point.'  Yet,  at  all  events,  the  heretical  matter  in  the  Pelagian 
doctrines  first  attracted  his  notice ;  and  of  any  difference  between 
his  own  views  and  those  of  the  North-Africans,  he  may,  perhaps, 
not  have  been  conscious.  Moreover,  the  North-African  church 
had  already  conciliated  his  favourable  regard  by  appealing  to  his 
decision  on  such  a  matter  of  dispute.  After  having  bestowed 
praise,  then,  on  the  North-African  bishops,  because  as  in  duty 
bound  they  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  church  of  Peter,  to 
which  all  the  great  concerns  of  entire  Christendom  should  be 
ultimately  referred,  he  assured  them  of  his  ftdl  acquiescence  in 
their  condemnation  of  the  Pelagian  doctrines. 

But  soon  after,  in  the  year  416,  Innocent  died;  and  his  suc- 
cessor Zosimus  had  already  been  invested  with  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity, when  the  letter  of  Pelagius  arrived  at  Rome.  Zosimus,  in 
all  probability,  had  not  the  same  doctrinal  system  as  his  prede- 
cessor. Perhaps,  as  his  name  might  indicate,  he  was  of  Oriental 
descent ;  and  his  dogmatic  tendency  on  the  controverted  points 
may  have  been  akin  to  that  of  the  East ;  all  which  seems,  in  fact, 
to  be  shown  in  his  first  letter  on  this  subject  to  the  North- African 
church.  Hence  his  sentence  would  turn  out  to  be  a  very  different 
one  from  the  former.  Neither  were  there  wanting  in  Rome  in- 
dividuals who  were  friendly  to  the  Pelagian  doctrines,  and  who 


*  He  perceived  (see  below)  that  this  dispute  was  connected  with  a  different  way  of 
regarding^  the  relation  of  God^s  providence  to  creation,  §  3.  Epistola  ad  Council. 
Carthag.  Ergo  eris  tibi  in  providendo  praestantior,  quam  potest  in  eo  esse,  qui  te 
ut  esses  effecit  ?  Et  cni  patas  debere  quod  vivis,  quomodo  non  putas  iUl  debere  quod 
quotidianam  ejus  consequendo  gratiam  taliter  vivis  ? 

*  Innocent,  ep.  ad  Concil.  Carthag.  §  7.  Of  the  Pelagians :  Quis  tantus  illorum 
pectora  error  obccDcat,  ut  si  ipsi  nullara  Dei  gratiam  sentiunt,  quia  nee  digni  tunt  nee 
merentmr.  To  be  sure,  Augustin  would  hare  no  difficulty  in  explaining  this  according 
to  his  own  sense,  by  simply  supposing  the  dignitat  and  the  mereri  to  be  qualities 
depending  on  the  communication  of  grace. 
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contributed  to  dispose  his  mind  to  look  upon  them  with  favour. 
While  Innocent  was  h'ving,  such  individnals  would,  of  course, 
keep  their  opinions  to  themselves.*  At  present,  they  could  more 
openly  avow  themselves. 

Under  these  more  favourable  circumstances,  Coelestius  himself 
appeared  in  Rome.  He  handed  over  to  the  Roman  bishop,  a 
confession  of  faith,  which  was  well  suited  doubtless  to  make  a  fa- 
vourable impression  on  one  who  was  not  aware  of  the  more  pro- 
found connection  and  coherence  of  individual  doctrines  with  the 
whole  system  of  Christian  faith,  and  hence  was  in  no  condition  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  concerning  the  importance  of  the  contro- 
verted points.  He,  too,  first  unfolded  at  large  the  pure  doctrines 
on  matters  which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  dispute, 
and  then,  as  before,  sought  to  reduce  the  disputed  matters  to 
mere  questions  of  speculative  controversy,  such  as  related  to  the 
propagation  of  sin,  which  was  connected  with  the  question  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  souls.  ''  If  some  questions  have  been  started 
which  do  not  concern  the  faith,  and  respecting  which  multitudes 
have  differed,  it  had  never  entered  his  thoughts  to  establish  any- 
thing, as  the  founder  of  a  new  doctrine ;  but  he  would  very  cheer- 
fully allow  himself  to  be  corrected,  where  he  had  erred  as  a  man, 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  bishop."*  At  the  same  time,  he 
maintained  anew,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of 
infant  baptism,  which  by  the  rule  of  the  universal  church  must  be 
imparted  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  was  altogether  independent 
of  those  questions,  because  our  Lord  had  resolved  that  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  may  be  bestowed  only  on  the  baptized ;  and  be- 
cause the  powers  of  nature  did  not  suffice  for  this,  it  must  be 
imparted  by  grace.  But,  by  so  doing,  he  meant  in  nowise  to 
approve  the  doctrine  of  a  natural  propagation  of  sin ;  for  sin,  as 
it  consisted  in  a  determination  of  the  will,  could  not  be  derived 
from  nature.'  The  point  of  view  in  which  Coelestius  placed  this 
matter,  certainly  appeared  very  clear  in  the  outset  to  Zosimus ; 
for  it  seemed  sufficient  to  him  that  free-will  and  grace  should  be 
equally  maintained,  and  all  the  rest  pertaining  to  the  relation  of 

!  Innocentii  epistola  ad  quioqoe  episcopos,  §  2. 

s  Pneter  fidem  qusestiones.    Si  forte  at  hominibos  qaispiam    ig^orantife  error 
obrepsit  Tostra  sententta  corrigatar. 
s  See  Aagtwtin.  de  peccato  original!,  c.  6,  6,  et  23. 
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these  two  to  each  other  seemed  to  him  to  belong  among  the  idle 
questions  of  the  schools.  Coelestius  had  several  audiences  with 
the  Roman  bishop  himself,  and  always  explained  himself  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  latter.  Add  to  this,  that  the  two  bishops, 
Heros  and  Lazarus,  by  whom  the  complaints  had  been  brought 
against  Pelagius  at  the  council  of  Diospolis,  were  well  known  to 
him  as  turbulent,  mischievous  men  ;  and  accordingly  the  whole 
affair  would  the  more  readily  appear  to  him  as  a  mere  ebullition 
of  passion,  the  less  he  understood  of  its  real  nature.  Besides, 
Pelagius  had  accompanied  his  letter  to  Rome  with  a  letter  from 
the  Bishop  Praylus  of  Jerusalem,  by  whom  he  was  completely 
justified. 

Accordingly  Zosimus  wrote  to  the  North-African  bishops  on 
the  affair  of  Pelagius  and  Coelestius  two  letters,  which  must  have 
struck  these  bishops  with  some  surprise,  expressing  as  they  did 
a  judgment  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  his  predecessor. 
He  reproaches  them  for  not  having  entered  into  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  this  matter,  and  for  having  so  easily  given  credit  to  the 
charges  of  trifling  and  mischievous  men.     He  gave  the  most  de- 
cided testimony  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Pelagius  and  Coelestius.     Of 
Pelagius'  letter  he  said,  it  agreed  wholly  with  the  oral  declara- 
tions of  Coelestius.     "  Would  that  some  one  of  you,"  he  writes 
to  the  bishops,  ^'  had  been  present  when  the  letter  was  read ! 
How  rejoiced  and  surprised  were  all  the  pious  men  who  heard  it  I 
Scarcely  could   some  refrain   from  tears  to  find  that  men  so 
thoroughly  orthodox'  could  yet  be  made  objects  of  suspicion. 
Was  there  a  single  passage  in  the  letter,  where  grac«  or  the 
divine  assistance  was  not  mentioned?"^     It  would  appear,  then, 
that  Zosimus,  when  he  heard  the  words  grace  and  divine  assist- 
ance so  often  repeated,  had  never  even  thought  of  any  different 
detennination  of  the  conceptions  associated  with  those  words, 
and  that  it  seemed  to  him  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  that 
those  who  expressed  themselves  after  this  manner  should  be 
accused  of  denying  grace.     He  gave  the  North-African  bishops 
to  understand,  that  they  had  gone  over  the  limits  which  should 
be  assigned  to  the  doctrines  of  faith,  and  raised  a  controversy  on 
questions  which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  faith.     He 

'  Tales  etUm  absoIuUe  fidei. 

>  Estne  ullus  locos,  in  quo  Dei  gratia  vel  a^jutoritun  pnetermissoin  ut  ? 
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had  reminded  Coelestias,  he  wrote,  and  the  priests  from  various 
countries  who  were  present,  that  such  knotty  and  moot  points 
and  such  foolish  disputes  had  sprung  from  that  pestilent  contagion 
of  an  idle  curiosity,  then  spreading  on  all  sides,  which  led  each 
man  to  misemploy  his  mind  and  his  uncontrolled  power  of  speech 
in  affecting  to  know  more  than  holy  Scripture  revealed.  He  en- 
treated them,  in  the  name  and  authority  of  the  apostolic  see,  that 
they  would  submit  their  reason  to  the  Bible,  as  it  was  explained 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  fathers.  In  his  first  letter,  re- 
lating only  to  Coelestius,  he  decided  that  either  an  accuser  must 
appear  in  person  at  Rome,  within  the  space  of  two  months,  who 
could  show  that  Coelestius  thought  differently  from  what  he  had 
expressed  in  his  own  declarations,  or  that  for  the  future  no  one 
should  presume  to  call  in  question  his  orthodoxy  after  such  mani- 
fest proofs  of  it. 

It  may  be  easily  understood,  that  a  man  who  could  so  express 
himself  must  have  differed  widely  from  the  doctrines  of  Augustin, 
although  he  did  not  precisely  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  Pela- 
gian system,  nor  perhaps  accurately  understand  it ;  and,  in  fact, 
may  not  have  had  any  exact  knowledge  of  doctrinal  matters  at 
all.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  suppose  that  Zosimus  was  one  of 
those  Koman  ecclesiastics  who  sought  to  make  themselves  familiar 
only  with  the  liturgical  forms  and  practical  business  of  the  church, 
but  took  no  interest  in  theological  studies.  And  in  this  case  it 
would  admit  of  being  readily  explained,  how,  without  any  inde- 
pendent theological  judgment  of  his  own,  he  was  liable  to  be 
governed  by  the  influence  of  others,  as  at  present  by  the  influence 
of  the  Pelagian  party  existing  in  Kome,^ 

The  North-African  bishops,  accustomed  already,  in  less  im- 
portant matters,  to  assert  their  independence  in  opposition  to  the 
arrogant  claims  of  the  Roman  bishops,  to  a  supreme  judicial 
authority,  had  no  inclination  to  sacrifice  a  doctrinal  conviction  of 
so  much  weight  to  themselves,  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  a  man 
in  whom  the  inherited  authority  of  a  successor  of  the  apostle 
Peter  was  to  supply  the  place  of  a  theological  judgment  resting 
on  its  own  independent  grounds.  Accordingly  they  addressed 
to  the  Roman  bishop,  in  the  name  of  a  council  assembled  at 
Carthage,  a  letter,  in  which,  probably  with  all  professions  of  re- 

>  See  the  edict  of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  hereafter  to  be  cited. 
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specty  they  protested  against  his  decision.^  They  gave  Zosimus 
to  understand  that  he  had  too  easily  allowed  himself  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  vague  declarations  of  Codestius.  The  decided  lan- 
guage of  these  bishops,  combined  with  many  other  powerful  in- 
fluences from  without,  had  already  produced  such  an  efiPect,  that 
Zosimus  began  to  assume  another  tone,  although  he  was  quite 
careful  not  to  recede  in  the  least  from  his  claims  to  supreme 
judicial  authority.  In  a  second  letter,  he  praised,  indeed,  anew 
the  decisive  authority  of  the  apostolic  chair,  and  defended  himself 
against  the  reproach  of  lightness  and  overhaste  in  his  investiga- 
tions and  decisions ;  yet  he  already  ceases  to  make  further  men- 
tion of  what  he  had  said  in  his  early  letters  in  favour  of  Pelagius 
and  of  Coelestius ;  and,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
Africans,  he  suspended  the  final  decision  of  the  matter  until 
after  further  examination.  The  North-Aincan  bishops,  however, 
were  not  at  all  inclined  to  wait  for  a  foreign  decision.  They  an- 
ticipated this  by  a  decision  on  their  own  part.  At  an  assembly 
held  at  Carthage,  in  the  year  418,  they  drew  up  nine  canons,  in 
which  the  doctrines  relating  to  the  moral  condition  of  human 
nature,  concerning  grace  and  free-will,  and  concerning  baptism, 
were  defined  and  settled  in  a  way  opposed  to  the  system  of 
Pelagius.  In  this  document  were  expressed  the  doctrines  of  the 
corruption  of  human  nature  by  the  sin  of  the  first  man ;  of  death, 
as  the  punishment  of  sin ;  of  grace,  as  an  inward  communication 
of  the  divine  life,  from  which  alone  all  truly  good  actions  could 
spring.  The  fourth  canon  asserts :  *^  Let  him  be  accursed  who 
says,  the  grace  of  God,  by  virtue  of  which  we  are  justified  through 
Christ,  refers  merely  to  the  forgiveness  of  past  sins,  and  not  to 
assistance  to  secure  us  against  falling  under  sin  for  the  future.** 
V. :  "  Who  teaches  that  this  grace  helps  us  to  keep  from  sinning, 
only  so  far  as  it  opens  our  minds  to  a  knowledge  of  the  divine 
commands,  so  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with  what  we  must 
strive  after  and  what  we  must  avoid ;  but  that  it  does  not  bestow 


>  It  li  to  be  lamented  that  this  letter  has  not  reached  as ;  and  we  can  only  snrmise 
its  oonteots  from  the  answer  giren  to  it  by  Zosimos.  Zosimos  mentions  in  his  letter 
an  obintatio,  which  the  North-African  bishops  had  sent  to  Rome.  Many  learned  men 
have  supposed,  that  by  this  was  meant  the  letter  sent  at  an  earlier  period  by  the  bishops 
to  Innocent ;  hot  it  is  mnch  more  probable  that  the  obiutaHo  contained  in  the  latter 
letter  of  the  Africans,  which  is  lost,  ought  here  to  be  understood. 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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on  US  a  disposition  to  love^  and  a  faculty  to  practise,  such  com- 
mands. For  whereas  the  apostle  says,  ^  Knowledge  pufieth  up, 
but  charity  edifieth/  it  would  be  very  impious  to  believe,  that  we 
have  the  grace  of  Christ,  in  order  to  that  which  puffeth  up,  but 
not  in  order  to  that  which  edifieth ;  while,  in  truth,  both  are  the 
gift  of  God,  not  only  that  we  know  what  we  must  do,  but  also 
that  we  love  it  in  order  to  do  it ;  that  so  where  love  edifieth, 
knowledge  may  not  pufi^  up.^  Furthermore,  in  the  sixth  canon 
the  tenet  was  condemned,  that  grace  merely  renders  more  easy  the 
fulfilment  of  that  which  could  also  be  fulfilled  without  it.  In  op* 
position  to  this  view,  it  was  allied  that  Christ  had  not  said, 
^^  Without  me  ye  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  do  anything ;  but 
without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."    John  xv.  5. 

But  as  the  Boman  bishop  had  so  preponderant  an  influence  in 
the  Western  church,  and  as  his  influence  could  effisct  so  much 
even  at  the  imperial  court,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Africans 
to  secure  betimes  their  ground  in  that  quarter,  and  to  endeavour 
to  gain  over  the  supreme  civil  power  against  Zosimus.  According 
to  Augustin's  principles, — as  we  have  already  explained  them  in 
the  history  of  the  Donatist  controversy, — ^no  hesitation  ought  to 
be  felt,  but  it  should  rather  be  considered  a  duty,  to  call  upon  the 
civil  power  to  repress  unchristian  errors.  The  connection  of 
Augustin  with  the  Count  Valerius  may  doubtless  have  contributed 
to  procure  the  interposition  of  the  civil  power  in  this  present  case ; 
as,  in  fact,  Augustin  himself,  in  a  controversial  tract  relating  to 
these  matters,  which  he  dedicated  to  Valerius,  intimates  that  the 
latter  had  deserved  well  of  the  truth  for  his  exertions  in  this 
cause.^ 


1  De  nnptUs  et  ooncnpiscentia,  L  L  c.  L  §  3.  Profania  istis  noTitatjbns,  quibiis  hie 
disputando  resistimns,  tu  potestate  oorando  et  instando  effioaciter  restttiBti.  By  this 
Augustin  drew  upon  himself  from  the  Pelagian  Julian  the  deserved  reproach,  that,  as 
his  party  could  not  maintain  thehr  cause  by  reasons,  they  sought  to  supply  this  defect  by 
a  resort  to  outward  force.  Quam  nihil  habeant,  quod  ri  qua  protenmtur  rationis  op- 
ponant,  ut  alia  eorum  scripta,  ita  hi  testantur  Ubelli,  qui  directi  ad  militarem  virum 
(quod  etiam  ipse  profiteri  potest)  aliis  magis  negotiis  quam  Uteris  occupatumi  im- 
potentiffi  contra  nos  precantur  auxilium.  Augustin,  howeyer,  does  not  deny  that  he 
had  applied  to  the  dvil  power  in  aid  of  this  object;  he  only  thought  he  bad  bo  rea* 
son  to  be  ashamed  for  so  doing.  He  speaks  of  it  with  oonfidence  and  assorance^  as 
if  conscious  of  iiaving  done  nothing  but  what  was  right :  **  Non  impotentia  eontrm 
Tos  precamur  auxilium ;  sed  pro  vobis  potius,  ut  ab  ansu  sacrilege  oohibeaoiini. 
Christians  potentise  laudamus  officium.** 
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Accordingly^  from  the  year  418  and  onward,  there  appeared 
several  edicts,  coached  in  a  style  more  theological  than  imperial, 
against  Pelagios  and  Coelestias,  and  their  adherents.^ 

The  Bishop  Zosimns  was  not  decided  enough  in  his  theological 
▼lews  and  character  to  be  able  to  maintain  his  ground  against 
such  authorities;  and  besides  this,  he  was,  no  doubt,  closely 
pressed  at  home  by  a  powerful  anti-Pelagian  party,  which  had 
long  maintained  itself  in  the  conflict  with  the  other  side.  Con- 
stantius,  a  man  of  some  rank,  who  had  left  the  post  of  Vicar  of 
Bome  {vicarius  urbii),  and  become  a  monk,  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  former  party.'  CkBlestius  was  now  to  appear  before  the  Bo- 
man  bishop,  and  sustain  a  new  examination ;  but  he  doubtless 
foresaw  the  result,  and  hastily  left  Rome.  Upon  this,  Zosimus 
issued  a  circular  letter  (tractoria),  in  which  he  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  on  Coelestius  and  Pelagius ;  adopted  the 
decisions  of  the  council  of  Carthage  against  the  Pelagian  doc- 
trines, and  declared  himself  on  the  doctrines  of  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  of  grace,  and  of  baptism,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  North- African  church.  Not  without  reason  might 
the  Pelagians  accuse  Zosimus  and  the  Roman  clergy,  who  had  be- 
fore shown  themselves  so  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Pelagius,  of 
denying  the  convictions  they  had  previously  avowed,  no  matter 
whether  it  was  ignorance,  the  force  of  authority,  or  the  fear  of 
man,  which  had  chiefly  contributed  to  produce  this  change.* 

*  Two  of  these  edicts,  one  of  them  addressed  to  the  Bishop  Anrelius  of  Carthage, 
seem  to  have  been  issued  at  the  request  of  the  North-African  bishops.  Moreover, 
the  remarks]  of  the  Pelagian  Julian  presuppose  that  sach  a  law  had  been  enacted  in 
answer  to  the  petition  of  the  North- Africans :  bat  he  inmgines  he  can  interpret  it  to 
the  ad?aatage  of  his  partj ;  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  Augustin  1.  iiL  c 
Julian,  c.  L  S  3.  Sane,  at  dicis,  si  pro  vobis  potius  ab  mperatore  responsum  est.  But 
then,  it  cannot  possibly  be  conceived,  how  Julian  conid  have  given  any  such  inter- 
pretation to  one  of  the  laws  which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  very  probable,  therefore* 
that  the  law  Intended  is  one  which  has  not  reached  our  times. 

*  Prosper,  in  his  chronicle,  under  the  twelfth  consulate  of  Honorius,  says:  Constan- 
tins  senrus  Christi  ex  Ticario  Roma  habitans,  et  pro  gratia  Dei  devotissime  Pela- 
gianis  reaistens,  factions  eonmdem  multa  pertuUt.  Julian  says  to  his  opponents  (opus 
imperfect.  I.  iiL  o.  35):  Cur  tantis  totam  Italiam  &ctionibus  commovistis  P  Cur  sedl- 
tiones  Boms  conduotis  populis  ezcitastis  ?  And  even  though  this  must  be  considered 
as  the  accusation  of  a  passionate  opponent,  yet  there  must  be  some  truth  lying  at  the 
bottom  here. 

s  Julian  accuses  Zosimus  of  prevarication.  Augustin.  c.  Julian.  Pdagian.  L  tL  §  87. 
He  says  of  the  Boman  clergy :  Eos  jussionis  terrore  percussos  non  erubnisse  prsvari- 
oationis  crimen  admittere,  ut  contra  priorem  taUeniittm  suam,  qua gesUs  cathollco  dog- 
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When  thus,  through  the  authority  of  the  Western  emperor  and 
of  a  Roman  bishop  wanting  in  independence,  Pelagianism  had 
been  condemned,  the  circular  letter  of  Zosimus  was  sent  to  the 
whole  church  of  the  West,  and  all  bishops  were  required  to  sub- 
scribe it,  in  its  condemnation  both  of  Uie  doctrine,  and  also  of 
the  persons  of  Pelagius  and  Coelestius.^  Those  bishops  who  d^ 
clined  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  places,  and  banished  from  their 
churches  ;*  a  sentence  which  was  rigorously  executed,  particularly 
in  Italy,  where  Pelagismism  had  many  adherents,  and  in  North 
Africa. 

Eighteen  bishops  of  Italy  who  met  this  fate  complain,  not  with- 
out reason,  in  a  letter  composed  by  the  Bishop  Julian  of  £cla- 
num,  and  addressed  to  the  Bishop  Rufus  of  Thessalonica,  that, 
without  the  convocation  of  a  synod,  subscriptions  were  ex- 
torted, ^separately  and  individually,  from  the  ignorant  bishops,  of 
whom  there  were  so  many  at  that  time  in  the  Western  church.^ 
Several  bishops  in  the  department  of  Aquileja,  from  whom 
their  metropolitan  Augustin,  the  bishop  of  this  town,  demanded 
their  subscriptions,  sent  to  him  a  covertly  Pelagian  confession 
of  faith,^  drawn  out  in  detail,  declaring  that  their  conscience  did 
not  allow  them  to  condemn  Pelagius  and  Coclestius,  persons  who 
were  absent,  and  whom  they  had  not  heard  in  their  own  defence  ;^ 
and  they  appealed  to  a  general  council.     But  many,  who  had  re- 

mati  adfaerant  (since  they  were  present  at  that  assembly  held  under  Zosimus,  which 
had  declared  so  &voarably  to  the  cause  of  Pelagius  and  Coelestius),  pronuntiarent. 
Augustin.  contra  duas  epistolas  Pelagianorum.  1.  ii.  §  5. 

'  Marius  Mercator,  in  his  coromonitorium  super  nomine  Coelestii,  says  of  this  cir- 
cular :  Per  totum  orbem  missa  subscriptionibus  sanctorum  patrum  est  roborata. 

>  See  the  letter  of  the  Bishop  Aurelius  of  Carthage  to  the  bishops  of  two  Xorth- 
African  provinces,  in  which  letter  he  calls  upon  those  who  liad  not  given  their  signa- 
tures at  the  council  of  Carthage,  to  do  it  now,  so  that  no  room  might  be  left  for 
suspicion  against  any  one :  Quo  cum  in  supradictorum  hsBreticomm  damnatione  om- 
nium vestrum  fuerit  integra  subscriptio,  nihil  omnino  sit  unde  ullius  vel  dissimula- 
tionis  vel  negllgentiffi  vel  occulta  forsitan  pravitatis  aliqua  rideatur  merito  remansisse 
suspicio. 

'  In  iota  penitus  ocddenU  non  minus  stultum  quam  impium  dogma  esse  susceptum 
et  simplicibus  episcopis  sine  congregatione  synodi  in  loois  suis  sedentibus  ad  hoc  con- 
firmandum  subscripUonem  extortam.  The  words  cited  in  Augustin*s  letter  of  refuta- 
tion, addressed  to  the  Roman  bishop,  Boniface,  contra  duas  epistolas  Pelagianorum. 
1.  iv.  §  20. 

^  To  be  found,  along  with  some  others,  in  the  appendix  to  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
Benedictine  edition  of  Augustin. 

*  Metuimus  in  absentem  et  nobis  inauditorum  capita  dictare  sententiam,  nisi  euro 
prssentes  Aierint  confiitati. 
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• 

signed  their  places  for  the  sake  of  their  convictions^  afterwards 
testified  repentance,  and  were  accordingly  restored  again  to  their 
spiritual  charges  ;^  though  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance  may 
well  be  questioned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop  Julian  of 
Eclanum  in  Apulia,  a  man  whose  scientific  attainments  and  pious 
life  had  acquired  for  him  universal  respect,  distinguished  himself 
by  his  zeal  and  courage  in  standing  up  for  the  defence  of  what  he 
deemed  to  be  Christian  truth.  In  predominantly  leaning  to  the 
side  of  the  practical  understanding,  his  intellectasd  bent  resembled 
that  of  Pelagius  and  Coelestius.  He  unfolded  their  doctrines  in 
the  most  systematic  form.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  more  pas- 
sionate man  than  his  predecessors ;  but  we  should  not  forget  the 
oppressed  condition  of  his  party.*  In  spite  of  the  imposing  autho- 
rity which  the  superiority  of  his  intellect  had  procured  for  Augus- 
tin  in  the  Western  church ;  in  spite  of  the  authority  which  the 
bishops  of  Rome  derived  from  their  outward  position  ;  in  spite  of 
the  imperial  verdict  of  condemnation,  Julian,  the  banished  bishop, 
in  various  writings  defended  his  principles  with  a  freedom  reck- 
less of  consequences,  and  in  a  spirit  and  style  of  language  \Vhich 
would  have  well  befitted  the  leader  of  a  dominant  party.  By  his 
zeal,  his  scientific  gifts,  and  his  exemplary  life,  he  was  enabled  to 
secure  adherents  to  his  principles.  A  person  who  belonged  to 
the  party  of  his  adversaries  reports  that  in  a  time  of  famine  he 
devoted  his  entire  property  to  deeds  of  benevolence.  To  be  sure, 
in  the  judgment  of  his  opponents,  there  could  be  no  honest  in- 
tention in  this  act  of  a  heretic :  it  was  only  a  means  to  gain  him- 
self followers.* 

With  deserved  indignation,  showing  the  sentiments  of  a  noble 
mind,  Julian  rebukes  the  cowardice  of  those  of  his  own  faith  who 
supposed,  as  he  expresses  it,  that  true  discretion  consisted  in 
purdiasing,  by  the  servility  of  a  degenerate  soul,  the  insecure  re- 
pose of  a  moment.^     He  says  of  them,  that,  in  the  worldliness  of 

1  Marios  Mereator  commonitoriom  super  Domine  Coolestii,  o.  t. 

*  Even  AngostiB  esteemed  him  highly  when  a  young  man.  See  his  ep.  to  Jalian's 
ftUher,  the  Aoplian  bishop,  Memoriae. 

s  See  Gennadins  de  Y.  i.  c.  46.  Tliat  Julian  acted  as  the  organ  of  a  party  is  seen 
from  opus  imperfect.  1.  i.  o.  Si,  where  he  says,  it  had  beenentrasted  to  him  by  Sanctis 
riris  nostri  temporis  ooofessoribas  (these  of  coarse  were  the  confessors  of  Pelagianism) 
to  write  against  Angostin. 

*  Nihil  magis  caatia  eonrenire  eoasiliis,  q«am  degeneris  animi  famolata  emere  vel 
infldim  iDomentoinmi  qaletem. 
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their  own  spirit,  they  accused  of  contention  and  obstinacy  those 
who  preferred  to  suffer  any  evil,  rather  than  to  give  up  their  con- 
victions. Had  there  been  a  fiunk  and  manly  bearing  among  the 
bishops,  he  thinks  public  opinion  would  as  certainly  have  declared 
against  the  delusion  of  the  Tradactionists,  as  invincible  reason 
destroyed  it.  In  order  to  the  defence  of  truth,  science  and  cou- 
rage (scientia  et  fortitudo)  must  be  united ;  neither  is  of  any  avail 
without  the  other,^ 

Not  without  reason  might  Julian  complain  of  the  oppressive 
measures  against  the  adherents  of  the  Pelagian  doctrines ;  not 
without  reason  might  he  complain  that  Pelagian  and  Ccelestian 
had  been  coined  into  heretical  names  wherewith  to  terrify  the 
ignorant  multitude,  and  that  the  latter  were  constituted  judges 
on  points  which  they  T^ere  not  competent  to  understand.'  He 
demanded,  on  the  contra^  that  wiTand  judicious  men  should 
be  chosen  out  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  whether  ecclesiastics 
or  civilians,  to  investigate  the  question ;  such  as,  though  few  in 
number,  might  yet  be  distinguished  for  reason,  scientific  cultiva- 
tion, and  ireedom  of  spirit.*  He  complained  that  the  guidance  of 
the  church  had  been  wrested  from  reason,  in  order  that  a  doctrine 
which  recommended  itself  to  the  people  might  have  liberty  to 
spread  everywhere  without  check  or  hindrance.^  He  objects  to 
his  opponents,  that  they  used  every  means  to  prevent  ireedom  of 
inquiry,  by  calling  in  the  secular  power;  for  they  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  resort  to  force,  because  they  were  deserted  by  reason.^ 
Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeding  on  his  own  principles  of 
ecclesiastical  law,  which  we  have  already  explained,  and  his  idea 
of  the  church,  appealed  to  the  aathority  of  the  church,  which  had 
already  decided  the  question,  and  to  the  legitimate  power  of  the 
magistracy,  which  is  bound  to  punish  the  propagators  of  error  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  evil-doers.   ^<  Wouldst  ihou  have  no  fisar 


!  opus  imperfect,  c.  Jnliao.  at  the  beginning. 

>  Qnod  CcBlestianorum  vel  Pelagianomm  nomine  homines  terreamiis,  L  iL  e.  JoHi- 
nvm,  §  34.  That  it  was  endeavoured  to  stir  up  against  them  homines  de  plebeiia  teo* 
seUulariorum,  milites,  soholasticos  auditormles,  nautas,  tabemarioa,  etc. 

s  Pandtas  qnam  ratio,  emditio  libertasqoe  snblimat,  c  Jolian.  1.  ii.  §  8& 

4  Eripiantnr  eodesis  gnbemacnla  rationisy  nt  erccto  comn  Telifioet  dogma  po|ra«> 
lare,  c.  Julian,  opus  imperfectom,  1.  iL  c.  2. 

*  Qnod  omnibos  opibns  negationem  examinis  a  mundi  potestaftibns  oomparatis ;  in- 
telligitis  enim,  agendum  vobis  vi  esse,  com  deserimini  rationis  aaxilio.    L.  e.  e.  10& 
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of  the  magiatracy/'  says  he  to  hioiy  ^^  then  do  what  is  right.  -  But 
there  is  nothing  right  in  maintaining  a  heretical^  in  opposition  to 
the  apostolic  doctrine.  The  heresy  which  the  bishops  have  al-* 
ready  condemned  needs  no  longer  to  be  examined,  bat  should  be 
checked  by  the  power  of  a  Christian  magistracy."^  Julian  con- 
stantly made  his  appeal  to  ^^  reason/'  which  alone  should  examine 
and  decide  on  all  questions.  But  this  reason  assuredly  had  to  do 
only  with  universal  conceptions.  Froip  mere  reason  it  was  im- 
possible to  understand  what  was  meant  by  original  sin^  the  need 
of  redemption,  and  redemption  itself.  The  subject-matter  of 
these  conceptions  could  be  understood  only  from  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  the  souL  Had  Julian  consistently  followed  out  his 
*^  reason,"  he  must  have  gone  a  great  deal  farther  in  his  nega- 
tions. Augustin  could  oppose  to  him  the  consciousness  of  the 
Christian  church,  which  was  not  first  made  to  be  such  by  this  or 
that  bishop,  but  which  was  found  already  present  by  all  as  the 
one  which  existed  from  the  beginning.  And  the  objection  that  the 
doctrine  was  a  popular  one,  and  agreeable  to  the  people,  he  does 
not  repel,  but  admits  the  statement  to  be  true ;  contending  that 
it  is  not  so  much  an  objection  as  a  commendation,  that  the  doc- 
trine which  responds  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  church 
should  be  distinctly  marked.  ^  Such  a  people,"  says  he,  ^^  Am- 
brose did  not  fnaiey  but  he  found.  We  admit  our  doctrine  is  a 
doctrine  of  the  people ;  for  we  are  the  people  of  Him  who  was 
fi)r  this  reason  called  Jesus,  because  he  redeemed  his  people  from 
their  ans."*  And  Julian  himself,  on  another  occasion,  agrees 
with  Augustin  in  attaching  importance  to  the  popular  conscious- 
ness, when  he  ajq>ea]s  from  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  from 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  arbitrary  imposition  of  doctrinal 
subtileties,  to  the  same  consciousness ;  though  not  indeed  to  tlie 
peculiar  subject-matter  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  but  to  the 
foundation  of  the  universal  sense  of  God ;  which  itself,  however, 
without  the  influence  of  Christianity,  could  not  have  jbeen  so 
clearly  developed.    He  who  on  other  occasions  was  so  used  to  re- 

'  vis  non  timere  potesUtem?  boDum  fiic  Non  est  aatem  boonin,  contra  apostoIU 
eam  aiinwm  exterm  M  ■■arere  luBretioiim  sensnm.  Damnata  ergo  hseresis  ab  epia- 
oopia  BOB  adhae  eTaminanda,  aed  oo8reenda  eat  a  potestatibus  Christiania.    L.  o. 

>  TAlea  popoloa  non  fttU,  aed  faiTeoit  AmbroaiiiB ;  fateamr  dogrma  nostrum  ease 
popalara,  quia  popahia  ^|na  aonraa  qid  propterea  eat  appeUatos  Jesus,  quia  salvum 
fecit  popolam  samn  m  peocatia  eomm.    L.  o.  c.  3. 
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fer  to  the  learned  and  to  the  more  cultivated  minds,  referred  also 
to  the  simple,  who,  being  occupied  with  the  cares  of  business,  had 
received  nothing  from  the  schools,  yet  by  faith  alone  had  sought 
to  attain  to  the  church  of  Christ.  He  advised  them  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  disturbed  by  dark  questions ;  but,  while  they 
believed  God  to  be  the  true  Creator  of  men,  to  believe  without 
wavering  also,  that  he  is  a  good,  a  true,  and  a  just  being ;  and 
while  they  held  fast  their  conviction  of  this  Trinity,  they  might 
admit  and  approve  everything  which  they  heard  agreeing  with 
this  idea,  while  they  should  let  no  force  of  argument  deprive  them 
of  this,  but  might  repudiate  every  authority  and  every  party 
which  sought  to  convince  them  of  the  contrary.^ 

The  principles  of  Pelagianism  rigidly  carried  out,  would  have 
gone  to  the  extreme  of  denying  altogether  man's  need  of  redemp- 
tion ;  consequently,  of  making  Christ  wholly  superfluous ;  hence, 
of  giving  an  entirely  new  shape  to  the  church  doctrine  concerning 
Christ.  Yet,  though  these  principles  were  not  unfolded  with  this 
rigid  consistency,  they  could  not  fail,  if  but  applied,  so  far  as  they 
were  unfolded,  with  a  clear  consciousness  of  their  import  and  with 
logical  closeness,  to  beget  a  theory  of  the  person  of  Christ  of  a 
peculiar  stamp,  and  corresponding  to  the  principles  themselves. 
This  connection,  however,  never  betrayed  itself  in  the  way  in 
which  Pelagius  and  Coelestius  were  accustomed  to  present  their 
scheme ;  for  only  the  disputed  questions  respecting  the  character 
of  man  were  deemed  of  importance  by  them  :  on  all  other  points 
they  adopted  the  common  doctrines,  receiving  them  without  alte- 
ration, and  without  examining  how  far  they  harmonized  with 
their  fundamental  positions.  Yet  we  have  seen  already,  in  the 
case  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  how  closely  his  peculiar  views  of 
man,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  (in  many  respects)  kindred 
Pelagian  views  we  shall  consider  more  at  large  hereafter, — how 
closely  his  doctrine  of  human  freedom  was  connected  with  his 
peculiar  notions  respecting  the  character  and  work  of  Christ.  A 
trace  of  this  connection  we  perceive  in  Julian  of  Eolanum,  who 


1  Simplices,  qni  aliis  oocopaU  Degotib  nihil  de  eraditione  cepemnt  sola  tamen  ^de 
ad  ecclesiam  Christi  pervenire  ouranmt,  De  facile  obscoria  qiueationibiis  terreantar, 
sed  oredentes,  etc.  Nee  hoc  eis  ulla  vis  arg^omentatioDis  evellat,  sed  detestentur 
omDem  auotoritatem  atqne  omiiem  sodetatem  contraria  persoadere  nitentem.  G. 
Julian  1.  T.  g  4. 
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objects  to  his  opponents,  that,  if  they  did  not  suppose  a  human 
nature  in  Christ  subjected  to  the  seductions  of  sense  and  to  temp- 
tation, as  in  other  men,  but  derived  every  thing  of  a  moral  nature 
in  him  only  firom  a  natural  necessity,  they  could  not  suppose  in 
him  any  true  human  virtue,  nor  recognize  him  as  a  moral  exam- 
pie  for  mankind.^  The  same  connection  also  would  be  very  appa- 
rent in  a  man  who,  near  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century, 
was  called  a  follower  of  the  Pelagian  doctrines,  if  indeed  he  was 
rightly  so  named.  We  mean  Leporius,  a  monk  and  presbyter  in 
the  south  of  France.' 

Leporius  is  said  to  have  been  condemned  in  his  native  coun- 
try, on  account  of  his  Pelagian  tenets,  and,  in  consequence  of 
this,  to  have  emigrated  with  several  of  his  followers,  in  426,  to 
North  Africa.  But  at  Carthage  he  was  convinced  by  several 
bishops,  chiefly  perhaps  by  Augustin,  that  he  was  in  an  error. 
The  bishops  by  whom  he-had  been  convinced,  commended  him  to 
the  paternal  gentleness  of  their  Gallic  colleagues,  in  a  letter  ac- 
companjring  the  recantation  of  Leporius.  In  this  recantation,  he 
calls  God  to  witness,  that  he  had  snpposed  his  error  to  be  the 
truth ;  that  a  well-meant  zeal,  though  without  knowledge,  had 
deceived  him.  This  introduction  is  suited  to  inspire  confidence 
in  the  sincerity  of  his  recantation ;  but,  from  many  things  which 
he  says  in  this  document,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  a  man 
who,  in  his  earlier  doctrine,  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  dis- 
covers a  tendency  of  mind  so  near  akin  to  that  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  would  now  pass  to  a  mode  of  expression  so  opposite, 
and  pushed  even  to  the  extreme  of  crassness,  as  exhibits  itself  in 
many  passages  of  this  recantation.  But  perfectly  ignorant  as  we 
are  of  what,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been  working  within  the  breast 
of  this  individual,  we  can  come  to  i\o  further  determination  on 
this  subject. 

In  the  above  mentioned  recantation  drawn  up  by  Leporius,  no 
traces  are  to  be  found  of  Pelagian  doctrines ;  but  the  heretical 
matter  in  his  doctrines  would  seem,  according  to  this,  to  have 

*  Ut  omnis  flrtuUim  polohritiido  qiiam  in  m  Christos  ezpresserat,  indebitit  natnrsB 
fjos  laodibos  Tacuata  flaooesceret,  cnnctoqae  Teritatis  siud  splendore  nndata  saoriim 
magisteriiim  mediatoiic  offMret  irrisoi.    Opus  imperfect.  1.  It.  c.  60. 

'  He  is  called  a  Pelagian  bj  Caiaian,  de  incarnatione  Chrisii  lib.  i.  o.  4;  and  Gen- 
nadina,  de  t.  J.  o.  69. 
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consisted  dimply  in  a  view  of  Christ's  person  agreeing,  in  all  re- 
spects with  the  principles  of  the  Antiochian  school.  Like  Theo- 
dore, he  opposed  the  confounding  of  the  predicates  of  the  two 
natures.  ^^  It  was  not  God  himself  who  was  bom  as  man,  but  a 
perfect  man  was  bom  with  God."  On  the  other  hand,  he  now 
said)  in  his  recantation :  ^^  I  believe^  thoroughly  that  God  is  un- 
able to  do  only  what  he  does  not  will  to  do.  K  God  willed 
to  be  born,  as  he  assuredly  did,  I  firmly  believe  also  that  he 
could  be  bom ;  since  God's  essence  is  subject  to  no  limitation.*' 
Like  Theodore,  he  had  distinguished  from  each  other  the  different 
senses  in  which  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God  according  to  the 
two  natures,  the  proper  Son  of  God  according  to  his  divine,  and 
the  adopted  Son  of  God  according  to  his  human  nature.^  He 
likewise  supposed,  as  did  Theodore,  a  progressive  revelation  of 
the  deity,  in  the  human  nature  associated  with  it,  up  to  the  time 
of  Christ's  resurrection.*  He  conceived  of  Christ,  in  his  tempta- 
tions and  sufferings,  as  a  man  left  to  himself,  so  that  by  his 
efforts,  his  obedience,  his  merits,  his  constancy,  he  achieved  for 
himself  that  higher  state  which  began  with  his  resurrection.* 
He  also  maintained  with  Theodore,  that  omniscience  was  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  our  Saviour  as  man,  and  that  the  ignorance  which 
he  professed  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the  final  judgment  was 
to  be  understood  in  the  literal  sense. 

If  we  might  believe,  then,  that  account  which  represents  Le- 
p6rius  to  have  been  a  Pelagian,  it  might  very  easily  be  explained 
how  he  must  have  evolved  his  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of 
Christ  out  of  his  doctrine  concerning  man.  But  the  singularity 
in  this  case  would  be,  that  the  bishops  of  Carthage,  who  looked 
upon  the  opposition  to  every  thing  Pelagian  as  so  important, 
should  have  required  no  recantation  from  Leporius  on  these 
points.  We  might  from  this  circumstance  be  led  to  conjecture, 
that  the  Pelagianism  with  which  he  was  charged  had  been  im- 
puted to  him  only  by  inference.  Or  we  must  suppose  that  two 
epochs  are  to  be  assumed  in  the  history  (^  the  progress  of  Lepo- 

>  FiliuB  Dei  proprios^-et  adopUfiis. 

s  As  may  be  gathered  from  the  antitheais  in  the  rfcantation :  Neo  quaai  per  gradaa 
et  tempera  proficientem  in  Bemn,  alterioa  atatua  ante  reaurrectionem,  alterioa  poat 
returrectionem  fiiisse  credamoa. 

*  Laborem,  devotionem,  merituro,  fidem. 
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riu8  in  forming  his  doctrinal  system,  which  Cassian  and  Grennadius 
have  neglected  to  notice ; — the  first  when  he  was  a  Pelagian  ; 
next,  when  he  was  induced  to  subscribe  the  circular  letter  of 
ZosimuSy  and  no  longer  appeared  as  so  open  an  advocate  of  Pela*' 
gianism.  But  his  Pelagianism,  which  had  been  merely  sup- 
pressed, had  subsequently  led  him  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  which 
he  maintained  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  which  he  supposed 
he  might  teadi,  without  infringing  on  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
since,  in  fact,  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Nestorian  con- 
troversies, a  great  deal  on  this  subject  was  still  vague  and  unde- 
fined. 

Among  the  zealous  ddenders  of  the  Pelagian  doctrines,  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  mentioned,  Annianus,  deacon  of  the 
church  at  Celeda  (perhaps  in  Italy ^).  By  the  decision  of  Zosi- 
mus,  already  mentioned,  he  was  most  probably  obliged  to  resign 
his  spiritual  charge ;  but  he  continued  to  exert  an  active  in- 
fluence in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the  persecuted  party,  to 
which  he  gloried  in  belcHiging.^  He  believed  that  he  was  con- 
tending for  the  cause  of  morality,  which,  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
Traducianists,  was  exposed  to  the  utmost  peril,^ — and  for  the 
cause  of  moral  fireedom,  the  recognition  of  which  distinguished 
Christianity  from  Paganism,  where  sm  was  palliated  by  charging 
it  on  natural  necessity  and  fate/  Behoving  that  he  found  in  the 
prevailingly  moral  interest  evinced  by  Chrysostom,  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  attacked  the  excuses  pled  by  moral  remissness,  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  stood  up  in  defence  of  fi:'ee-will  along 
with  grace,'  a  great  deal  which,  being  akin  to  his  own  views, 
admitted  also  of  being  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Tradu- 
cianists and  the  new  Manicheans,*  he  translated  the  Homilies  of 

>  See  Hieronym.  ep.  81  ad  Alypiam  et  AugoBtinam,  where  he  is  cited  as  a  frieiid  of 
Pdaghis,  and  author  of  a  riolent  controrersial  tract. 

s  In  the  dedioatkm  to  Orontina,  one  of  the  deposed  Pelagian  bishops :  Inter  has, 
qnas  pro  fidei  Tobiscnm  amore  perpetimnr  tentationom  procellas. 

>  Per  occasionem  qoamndam  nimis  difficilinm  qusestionnm  sedificationi  momm  atqae 
eeolesiastion  disciplios  satis  Insolenter  obstrepitor. 

*  Ingenite  nobis  a  Deo  Ubertatis  decns»  cigos  oonfessio  pnociponm  inter  nos  genti 
lesqne  discrimen  est. 

*  See  below,  the  dcTelopment  of  his  system. 

*  Non  enim  est  in  altemtro  (doctrine  concerning  grace  or  free-will)  ant  incantns 
annimios ;  sed  in  utroque  moderatns.  Pro  evangelica  perfectione  nobiscnm  pngnare 
▼idetar.  Vldetor  non  tain  prsesentes  informasse  discipnloe,  qnam  nobis  contra  Terte 
fldei  oppngnationem  aoxllia  preparasse. 
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Chrysostom  on  the  gospel  of  Matthew,^  and  his  Homilies  in  praise 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  into  Latin  ;  and  accompanied  these  transla- 
tions with  dedications  to  his  Pelagian  firiends,  in  which  he  very 
plainly  avowed  his  own  principles.* 

Various  offshoots  from  the  Pelagian  party  continued  to  propa- 
gate themselves  in  Italy,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century ; 
and  the  Koman  bishop,  Leo  the  Great,  had  occasion  once  more 
to  remind  the  bishops,  that  no  ecclesiastic  belonging  to  the  Pela- 
gian party  could  be  re-admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church 
without  a  very  distinct  recantation,  and  without  expressly  sub- 
scribing all  the  decisions  of  the  church  in  opposition  to  its  doc- 
trines. As  late  as  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  an  aged  bishop, 
named  Seneca,  appeared  in  Italy,  who  ventured  publicly  to  defend 
doctrines  akin  to  Pelagianismj  and,  in  fact,  to  excommunicate  a 
presbyter,  who  contradicted  them.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
from  the  letter,  written  in  passion,  which  the  Roman  bishop 
Gelasius  issued  against  him,  to  determine  with  certainty  whether 
he  really  stood  in  any  outward  connection  with  the  Pelagian 
party,  or  whether  perhaps,  as  an  unlearned  man,  and  (if  what 
Gelasius  says  is  true)  without  knowing  anything  about  Pelagius, 
while  supposing  himself  to  be  perfectly  orthodox,  he  had  been 
forced,  in  opposing  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  in  its  stiffest  form, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  damnation  of  infants,  so  revolting  to  all 
sound  feelings,  to  hazard  many  assertions  closely  bordering  on 
Pelagianism.^ 

If  now  we  glance  back  at  the  result  of  these  disputes  in  the 
Western  church,  it  certainly  cannot  be  denied,  that  as  well  here 
as  in  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  Oriental  church,  it  was  no 
free  development  of  the  opposite  sides  which  had  brought  about 
that  result ;  but  Pelagianism  had  succumbed  to  an  outward  force, 
which  hindered  it  from  freely  expressing  itself.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  a  great  difference  is  manifest  between  the  course 
of  these  disputes,  and  of  those  in  the  Oriental  church.  It  was 
not  the  shifts  and  intrigues  of  a  theological  party,  which,  mixing 
up  secular  and  spiritual  interests,  contrived  to  connect  itself 

>  Only  his  tntDslation  of  eight  homilies  has  come  down  to  owr  times, 
s  See  opp.  Chrysostomi  ed.  MoDtfiancon.  T.  ii.  et  T.  Tii. 

*  See  the  docoments  in  the  appendix  to  the  tenth  Tolnme  of  the  Benedictine  edition 
of  Aogustin. 
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with  the  court ;  but  it  was  the  superior  intellect  of  an  individual^ 
actuated  solely  bj  zeal  for  what  he  considered  to  be  sacred  truth, 
which,  controlling  the  minds  around  it,  succeeded  by  their  means 
to  make  the  civil  power  subservient  to  his  own  convictions.  And 
although  a  few  men  of  independent  minds  were  obliged  to  yield 
to  force  and  to  numbers,  yet  the  doctrine,  which  in  this  case 
gained  the  victory,  was  not,  as  so  frequently  happened  in  the 
Oriental  church,  a  doctrine  forced  upon  the  natural  development 
of  the  church  by  the  secular  power,  and  therefore  to  be  followed 
at  some  subsequent  period  by  a  violent  reaction  ;  but  that  doc* 
trine  conquered  which  had  on  its  side  the  voice  of  the  universal 
Christian  consciousness,  since  this  declared  itself  against  the 
Pelagian  tendency ; — the  doctrine  conquered  which  found  a  ready 
point  of  union  in  the  whole  life  and  experience  of  the  church,  as 
expressed  in  its  prayers  and  in  all  its  liturgical  forms.  Hence 
also  it  followed,  that  although  Pelagianism  had  been  conquered, 
rather  by  suppression  than  by  free  evolution,  yet  there  was  no 
violent  reaction  on  this  side.  But,  for  this  veiy  reason,  the  sys- 
tem of  Augustin,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  could  not  so  easily  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  its  claims  to  validity  on  another  side  of  it, 
where  this  system  itself  came  in  collision  with  a  higher  inward 
power,  with  a  conviction  hitherto  dominant  in  the  great  majority 
of  minds,  and  which  in  fact  struck  its  roots  in  the  depths  of  the 
Christian  life  and  consciousness. 

We  will,  then,  in  the  first  place,  before  proceeding  farther  to 
develop  the  histoiy,  bring  more  distinctly  to  view  what  has  just 
been  stated,  by  contemplating  more  nearly  the  inner  relation  to 
each  other  of  the  conflicting  views  which  here  present  themselves, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  conflict  was  carried  on  between 
them.  And  first,  in  respect  to  the  importance  of  the  disputed 
questions  of  which  we  here  speak,  in  their  bearing  on  the  Chris^ 
tian  system  of  faith ;  Pelagius,  it  is  true,  and  especially  Coeles- 
tius,^  sought  to  lower  the  importance  of  the  points  in  dispute,  as 
if  all  differences  here  might  be  reduced  to  mere  diversities  of 
speculative  opinion,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  faith.  But  to 
this  course  they  were  led  by  their  relation  to  the  dominant  party 


■  See  eboTe,  hb  trial  at  Carthage,  and  his  letter  to  the  Roman  bishop.    Pp.  333, 
834. 
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in  the  church ;  since  for  the  present  their  only  anxiety  was  that 
they  might  be  allowed  freely  to  express  their  own  peculiar  prin- 
ciples, as  others  were  allowed  to  express  the  opposite  ones.  For 
a  di£Perent  course  was  pursued  by  the  ardent  and  untrammelled 
Bishop  Julian  of  Eclanum,  who,  after  being  spurned  from  the 
dominant  church,  had  no  fiirther  cause  to  seek  after  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  differences.  He  denounces^  in  the  strongest  terms,  those 
of  his  party  who,  in  }delding  from  outward  motives  to  the  party 
in  power,  consoled  tbemsolves  with  the  reflection,^  that  this  dis- 
pute had  nothing  to  do  with  the  essentials  of  faith,  but  related 
merely  to  obscure  questions  in  which  faith  was  but  slightly  con- 
cerned. He  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  highest  object 
of  Christian  faith  itself,  the  doctrine  concerning  God,  was  essen- 
tially concerned  here ;  for  the  Traducianists'  and  the  Catholics 
did  not  agree  even  in  their  doctrine  concerning  God.  The  God 
of  the  Traducianists  was  not  the  God  of  the  gospel ;  for  since 
they  taught  that  human  nature  is,  from  the  birth  upwards,  tainted 
with  sin,  and  since  they  declared  concupiscence  itself  to  be  sin, 
they  denied  either  that  God  is  the  creator  of  man*s  nature,  and 
made  Satan  its  author,  and  consequently  fell  into  Manicheism,  or 
they  made  God  himself  to  be  the  author  of  sin ;  and  in  teaching 
that  God  was  a  being  who  punished  unavoidable  sin,  and  who 
arbitrarily  assigned  the  destinies  of  woe  or  of  bliss,  they  impinged 
upon  his  moral  attributes  of  holiness  and  justice.  On  the  other 
side,  Augustin  did  not  concede  to  Coelestius,  that  this  dispute 
was  so  unimportant  in  its  bearing  on  doctrines  ;  for  as  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Redeemer  and  a  redemption, 
in  which  consisted  the  essence  of  Christianity,  presupposed  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  need  of  redemption,  hence  this  doctrine  was 
closely  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  corruption  of  man's 
nature,  and  accordingly  with  the  doctrine  of  the  first  sin  and  its 
consequences';  and  the  former  fundamental  doctrine;  without  this 
presupposition,  lost  its  significance.     On  the  contrast,  therefore, 


'  Opus  imperfeotmn  Angnstini  contra  Jnlianmn,  I.  y.  o.  2  et  seq.  and  1.  vl.  c.  I. 

'  ^aamodl  opioionem  haetenns  super  noatro  ftiiaee  certamina,  ut  ad  qnseatienem 
iDToIutam  magis  quam  ad  snmman  speotare  fidei  crederetor. 

*  As  he  denominated  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  accusing  them  of 
maintaining  that  sin  was  propagated  by  gcneratioo,  the  propagatio  peocati  per  tra- 
docem. 
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between  Adam  and  Christ,  rested  the  essence  of  Christianity.^ 
Among  the  Pelagians,  accordingly,  the  predominant  polemical  in- 
terest was  the  interest  in  behalf  of  the  universal  idea  of  a  religious 
moral  sense,  in  a  form,  however,  in  which  it  could -not  have 
developed  itself  without  Christianity ;  while,  with  Augustin,  the 
predominant  interest  was  in  behalf  of  that  which  constitutes  the 
D[u>re  peculiar  essence  of  the  Christian  consciousness. 

As,  in  this  controversy,  several  matters,  standing  closely  con- 
nected together  in  the  Christian  system  of  faith,,  were  brought 
into  the  discussion,  the  question  now  forces  itself  upon  us,  whether 
perhaps  all  the  individual  differences  which  here  presented  them- 
selves to  view  might  not  be  reduced  to  one  fundamental  difference 
in  the  mode  of  religious  apprehension,  from  which,  as  the  original 
source,  all  the  others  proceeded.    But  if,  in  examining  doctrinal 
controversies  generally,  we  should  ourselves  distinguish  what  is 
set  forth  with  clear  consciousness  by  the  contending  parties  as 
the  fimdamental  point  of  difference,  and  the  still  more  general 
and  more  recondite  opposition,  to  which  this  fundamental  differ- 
ence admits  of  being  reduced,  though  the  contending  parties,  who 
have  not  traced  the  opposition  to  its  ultimate  grounds,  are  not 
conscious  of  any  such  thing — it  is  of  the  more  importance  to  make 
a  distinction  in  the  present  case — because  the  convictions  of 
those  who  defended  the  Pelagian  doctrines  had  grown  out  of  a 
practical  interest,  while  they  stood  on  the  common  ground  of  a 
qrstem  which  had  been  handed  down  to  them,  and  against  which 
they  had  no  intention  whatever  to  contend.     Furthermore,  we 
must  distinguish  what  is  original  and  what  derived  in  the  genetic 
development  out  of  the  life  within,  out  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness, and  what  stands  in  the  same  relation  of  original  and  derived 
in  the  speculative  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 

K  we  are  contented  to  receive  as  true  what  was  constantly  ex- 
pressed with  clear  consciousness  by  both  the  parties  themselves, 
it  must  seem  that  the  dispute  properly  started  from  the  difierent 
modes  of  contemplating  human  nature  in  its  present  condition,  or 
more  particularly,  from  different  notions  with  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  moral  condition  of  the  later  race  stands  to  the 


I  Id  Muna  doonun  bonriDiim,  qaorom  per  vniQin  Tennmdati  somtis  snb  peccato,  per 
•Itemm  redimimur  a  pecoaUs,  proprie  fides  Christiana  consisUt.  Angustin.  de  peccato 
originaU,S38. 
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sin  of  the  first  man ;  for  everything  else  that  came  into  the  dis- 
cussion, the  different  notions  respecting  man's  need  of  help, 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  redemption,  respecting  the  work  of 
Christ  and  the  operation  of  Christianity,  respecting  the  object 
and  the  effects  of  baptism — all  this  was  closely  connected  with 
the  fundamental  difference  above  mentioned.  Augustin,  in  fact, 
was  continually  falling  back  upon  the  position,  that  man  found 
himself  in  a  state  of  corruption ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  was 
the  point  to  ^ich  the  denial  of  the  Pelagians  particularly  re- 
ferred. Moreover,  in  the  development  of  the  religious  conscious- 
ness, this  will  constitute  the  most  original  and  the  most  important 
difference  of  all,  namely,  in  what  relation  man  places  himself  to 
God  and  Christ,  whether  in  the  relation  of  one  who  needs  help 
and  redemption,  or  not ;  and  in  what  degree  of  strength  this  con- 
sciousness manifests  itself. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  meet  with  many  disputed  points 
which  do  not  admit  of  being  thus  traced  back  to  this  fundamental 
difference.  On  the  contrary,  differences  of  the  two  systems  in 
individual  points  are  to  be  met  with,  from  which  that  very  dis^ 
puted  point  itself  which  was  prominently  set  forth  by  the  di«- 
ptUants  as  the  most  universal  of  ally  admits  of  being  derived. 

Accordingly,  we  find  here,  in  the  first  place,  a  different  mode  of 
apprehending  one  conception  of  great  importance  on  account  of 
its  bearing  on  the  system  of  religion  and  morals,  which  did  not 
proceed  from  the  different  modes  of  apprehending  the  present 
state  of  human  nature,  but  rather  lay  at  the  foundation  of  these 
different  views  themselves.  We  mean  the  different  ways  of  ap- 
prehending the  doctrine  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will.  In  the  Pelagian  system,  moral  freedom  is  apprehended  as 
a  freedom  of  choice ;  as  the  faculty  of  deciding  at  each  moment 
alike  between  good  and  evil ;  of  choosing  one  of  the  two  for  its 
determinations.  This  is  the  fruitful  root,  which,  according  to 
the  different  bent  of  the  will,  produces  good  or  evil.^     On  the 


I  The  words  of  Pelagius  in  the  first  book  of  his  work  de  libero  arbitrio :  Habemns 
possibilitatem  otrinsque  partis  a  Deo  insitam,  relnt  qnaDdam,  nt  ita  dicam,  radicem 
fractiferam,  qns  ex  volantate  hominis  diversa  grifH^A^*  ®^  <1°<b  possit  ad  proprii  cultoris 
arbitriom  vel  nitere  flore  Tirtutam  Tel  seutibus  faorrere  ritioram.  Aufl^tin.  de  gratia 
Christi  contra  Pelagiom  et  Coelestium,  §■  19.  With  this,  Julian  agrees  in  sereral 
passages  cited  by  Augastin.    Opus  imperfectom,  1.  v.  et  vi. 
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Other  hand,  Angostin  says,  such  an  indifference,  such  an  equi- 
pendencj  between  evil  and  good,  from  whence  man  is  able  at 
each  moment  alike  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  one  or  the  other,' 
is  a  thing  utterly  inconceivable.  Man  is  already  determined 
within  himself  by  his  disposition,  before  he  proceeds  to  act.  Evil 
and  good  cannot  spring  from  the  same  root.  The  good  tree  can- 
not bring  forth  evil  fruit,  nor  the  evil  tree  good  finiit.  The  root 
from  which  all  good  proceeds  is  love  to  God ;  the  root  of  all  evil 
is  love  to  self.  According  as  man  is  predominantly  actuated  by 
lore  to  God,  or  love  to  himself,  he  brings  to  pass  that  which  is 
good  or  that  which  is  evil.*  That  definition  of  free-will,  he 
maintains,  cannot  apply  to  God,  nor  to  holy  beings.*  It,  in  fact, 
presupposes  a  corruption  of  the  moral  powers,  and  loses  its  appli- 
cability the  more  in  proportion  as  man  advances  farther  in  moral 
development,  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  to  true  freedom.  At 
the  highest  point  of  moral  advancement,  freedom  and  necessity 
meet  together;^  the  rational  being  acts  with  freedom,  in  deter- 
mining himself  according  to  the  inward  law  of  his  moral  nature. 
Since  evil  is  that  which  is  at  variance  with  the  original  essence 
of  the  rational  creature ;  that  which  is  not  grounded  in  nature,  but 
which  contradicts  nature ;  it  fi>llows  that  that  which,  in  the  Pela- 
gian definition,  is  regarded  as  the  characteristic  mark  of  moral 
freedom,  already  presupposes  a  corruption  of  the  moral  nature,  as 
sin  exercises  over  it  a  pow^  of  attraction  which  it  ought  not  to 
exercise. 

With  this  difference  was  connected  still  other  important  dif- 
ferences. Proceeding  on  the  above-stated  more  ideal  and  ma- 
terial^ conception  of  freedom,  Augustin  must  believe  that  he 
found  in  the  actual  appearance  of  human  nature  an  opposition  to 
the  freedom  which  was  so  apprehended,  inasmuch  as  this  true 
conception  of  fr'eedom  is  in  this  case  nowhere  applicable.  Man  uni- 
formly finds  himself  in  a  state  contradicting  this  freedom,  in  a 

1  As  Augustin  aptljr  describes  it  in  his  work  against  Jolian :  Libra  tna,  qnam  oona- 
ris  ex  ntraque  parte  per  eqoalia  momenta  snspeudere,  ut  roluntas  qoantam  est  ad 
mainm,  tantom  etiam  sit  ad  bonum  liberia.    Opas  imperfectom,  c.  Julian.  1.  iii.  c.  117. 

s  Comp.  Aognstin.  ].  o.  de  g^tia  ChristL  Aliud  est  caritas,  radix  bonorora,  aliud 
euplditas,  radix  malomm ;  tantomqne  inter  se  differont,  quantum  Tirtus  et  yitinm. 

s  C.  Julian,  imperfect.  L  vi.  c.  10. 

*  The  beata  necessitas  boni,  as  opposed  to  the  misera  necesdtas  mali. 

•  As  distlngoished  from  *<  formal** 

VOL.  IV.  Z 
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condition  of  bondage  to  sin.  Thus  this  determinate  conc^tion 
of  fSreedom  leads  Augustin  to  the  presupposition  of  a  corruption 
of  human  nature,  and  of  an  original  moral  condition  whidi  pre* 
ceded  it.  And  cohering  also  iTvith  this  is  the  thought,  that,  when 
once  this  original  freedom  had  been  disturbed  by  the  first  freely 
chosen  aberration  from  the  law  of  the  original  nature,  a  state  of 
bondage  followed  after  the  state  of  freedom.  As  human  nature, 
evolving  itself  in  conformity  with  its  condition  by  nature,  sur- 
rendering itself  to  the  godlike,  becomes  continually  more  con- 
firmed and  established  in  true  freedom ;  so,  in  surrendering  itaelf 
to  sin,  it  becomes  continually  more  invcdved  in  th«  bondage  of 
sin,  to  which  Augustin  frequently  applies  the  words  of  Christ : 
"  He  who  commits  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin."  Evil  is  its  own 
punishment,  as  goodness  is  its  own  reward.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pelagius  and  his  adherents  found  no  cause,  inasmuch  as  they  pro* 
ceeded  on  that  more  formal  and  empirical  conception  of  freedom, 
to  suppose  any  corruption  of  the  moral  nature,  and  any  different 
original  condition  of  it.  With  the  essence  of  freedom,  the  possi- 
bility of  evil  as  well  as  of  good  is  for  them,  in  and  of  itself,  already 
supposed.  This  possibility  belongs  to  the  essence  of  human  na^ 
ture,  and  is  hence  something  inalienable.  The  question.  Whence 
comes  sin  ?  is  therefore  not  to  be  entertained.  That  man  who,  having 
it  at  each  moment  in  his  power  to  choose  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil, 
chooses  the  evil,  has  no  other  cause  for  this  than  his  momentary 
self-determination,  else  he  would  not  be  free.  When,  therefore, 
even  the  Pelagians  were  constrained  by  an  outward  authority  to 
adopt  the  opinion  of  an  original  moral  state,  of  a  first  man  and 
of  a  first  sin  as  a  fact,  yet  it  is  clear  that  this  opinion  could  stand 
in  no  inner  connection  with  their  anthropological  system  as  a 
whole ;  that  they,  on  the  contrary,  remained  indifferent  to  it ;  for, 
according  to  their  presupposition  of  moral  freedom  apprehended 
as  above  described,  the  moral  condition  of  human  nature  could 
suffer  no  essential  change :  the  same  faculty  of  choice  between 
good  and  evil  continued  still  to  exist. 

In  connection  with  this  stands  another  doctrinal  conclusion. 
Pelagius  places  human  nature,  furnished  by  God  as  its  creator 
with  the  moral  faculty,  in  the  middle  between  good  and  evil ;  but 
Augustin  considers  human  nature  either  as  existing  in  its  origi- 
nal state,  in  communion  with  the  original  source  of  goodness, 
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freely  serving  H  as  its  nataral  organ ;  or  estranged  from  the 
higher  power  of  goodness,  whose  organ  hnroan  nature  was  des- 
tined to  be,  and  enslaved  by  the  foreign  power  of  evil.  The  mo- 
ral faculties  of  man  point,  according  to  Angnstin,  to  the  original 
fountain  of  good,  from  which  alone  all  goodness  can  flow — to  God, 
jHmmxmioa  wHh  whom  is  the  supreme  good  of  beings  endowed 
with  reason,  and  without  whose  communion  nothing  exists  but 
evil.  The  following jintithesis,  therefore,  presents  itself:  Life  in 
oommunion  with  God,  the  divine  life,  the  supremacy  of  goodness, 
nature  subordinated  to  grace ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  estrange- 
ment f):H>m  God  by  a  bent  of  will  fallen  from  the  supreme  good, 
Belf-lore,  sin.  The  Pelagian  idea  of  freedom,  on  llie  contrary, 
admits  of  no  such  divine  principle  of  life,  transforming  and  en- 
nobling man's  nature,  nor  of  any  systematically  grounded  opposi- 
tion between  nature  and  grace.  God  has  provided  human  nature 
with  all  the  capacities  and  powers  requisite  to  the  fulfilment  of  its 
destination,  and  so  also  with  moral  powers  for  the  practical  ex-  . 
erctse  of  all  goodness.  This  unchangeable  faculty  is  the  work  of 
God  alone.  It  belongs  only  to  man,  that  he  should  by  his  will 
apply  these  powers  bestowed  on  him  by  his  Creator,  and  thereby 
become  what  God  has  destined  him  to  be.  The  ability  is  from 
God ;  the  act  of  willing  and  being,  from  man.^ 

But  Augustin  does  not  suppose,  like  Pelagius,  that  man,  after 
having  been  once  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  reason  and  free- 
will, the  capacities  for  the  knowledge  and  practical  exercise  of 
goodness,  was  then  wholly  lefl  to  himself  in  the  application  of 
them  ;  but  he  supposes  man  also,  in  this  latter  respect,  to  be  still 
in  absolute  and  constant  dependence  on  God  as  the  sole  original 
Bouree  of  all  being,  all  truth  and  goodness.  The  capacities  of  the 
rational  creature  are  not  anything  complete  and  self-sufBcient  by 
themselves,  but  only  organs  to  receive,  to  appropriate,  and  to  re- 
veal what  is  communicated  to  them  by  fellowship  with  that  abso- 
lute source  of  truth  and  goodness.  Just  as  the  eye  stands  in  a 
certain  co-relation  to  the  sun,  so  reason  stands  in  co-relation  to 
God.'    By  this  principle  he  was  necessarily  led  to  conceive  that 

t  Pelagiiu,  quoted  by  An^nsthi  de  gratia  Christ!,  c  ir.  Primam  illnd,  id  esse  poMe, 
ad  Deam  proprie  pertinet,  qui  illod  creatoraB  tarn  contalit;  duo  rero  reliqoa,  hoc  est 
Telle  et  esse,  ad  hominein  refiereiida  sont,  quia  de  arbitril  fonte  descendunt. 

*  «.  ^.  Angostfai'k  words :  Siciit  corporis  ocnlus  non  adlJiiTatiir  a  luce,  at  ab  eadem 
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all  rational  beings,  and  not  man  alone,  are  dependent  on  grace 
(gratia,  the  inward  revelation  and  communication  of  God,  the  com- 
munity of  the  divine  life),  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  their  des- 
tined end.  And  it  follows  from  this,  that,  according  to  Augustin, 
this  dependence  does  not  first  proceed  from  the  vitiation  of  man's 
moral  nature,  but  was  originally  implanted  in  this,  in  like  man- 
ner as  in  the  nature  of  all  the  rational  creatures  of  God.  God  is 
the  absolute  spirit,  whose  will  is  law — without  whose  fellowship, 
without  whose  support  and  assistance,  no  creaturely  spirit,  whe- 
tlier  angel  or  man,  can  persevere  in  goodness,  in  the  sound  and 
liealthful  development  of  his  essential  being,  which  is  akin  to  the 
divine.  Had  not  such  support  and  aid  been  bestowed  on  the 
angels  and  on  the  first  man,  their  apostacy  from  God  would  have 
involved  no  guilt.  They  would  have  wanted  the  requisite  means 
for  persevering  in  the  original,  state.^  It  was  first  to  be  made 
manifest,  in  the  development  of  rational  creatures,  what  the  free- 
will was  capable  of  doing  by  itself;  in  order  that,  if  it  should 
show  itself  worthy  of  such  a  reward,  the  higher  power  of  grace 
might  supervene,  to  ennoble  rational  creatures,  and  conduct  them 
onward  to  their  perfection.  Thus  the  angels,  forasmuch  as  they 
remained  faithful  by  their  free-will  to  the  divine  grac^,  attained 
to  that  higher  measure  of  grace,  by  virtue  of  which  they  were 
made  secure  against  ever  falling — to  the  immutability  of  the  di- 
vine life — to  that  fulness  of  love  which  admits  no  intrusion  of  the 
selfish  principle.  To  the  same  dignity  the  first  man  would  also 
have  attained,  had  he  fulfilled  that  condition  and  remained  true 
to  God  by  the  bent  of  his  free-will.^ 

Thus  we  arrive  here  at  a  difference  which  is  not  to  be  traced  to 
different  notions  respecting  the  present  condition  of  human  na- 

luce  clausus  arersiisque  discedat,  at  antem  Tideat,  adjjuvatnr  ab  ea,  Deque  hoc  omnino, 
nisi  ilia  adjaverit,  potest :  ita  Dcos,  qui  lux  est  hominis  interioris,  a^jnyat  Dostras 
mentis  obtutnm,  nt  nou  secundum  nostram  sed  secundum  ejus  justitiam  bonl  aliquid 
operemur,  De  peccatorum  mentis  et  remissione,  1.  ii.  §  6, 

1  Si  hoc  adjutorium  vel  angelo  vel  homini,  cum  primum  fact!  sunt,  defuisset* 
quoniam  non  talis  natura  facta  erat,  ut  sine  divino  acyutorio  posset  manere  si  Tellet, 
non  utique  sua  culpa  cecedissent,  a^jntorium  quippe  defnisset,  sine  quo  manere  non 
possent.     Augustin.  de  correptione  et  gratia,  §  33. 

'  Deum  sic  ordioasse  angelorum  et  bomiuum  vitam,  ut  in  ea  prius  ostenderet,  qnid 
posset  eorum  liberum  arbitrium,  deinde  quid  posset  suae  gratis  beneficium.  The  end 
which  the  good  angels  attained  by  the  persevering  bent  of  their  will— donee  istam 
^ummae  beatitudinis  plenitudlnem  tanquam  praemium  ipeius  permanaionis  aociperent^ 
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ture,  but  which  precedes  it ;  although  this  difference  was  made 
more  prominent  by  the  more  speculative  and  systematic  mind  of 
Augustin^  than  it  was  by  the  Pelagians,  who  did  not  lay  so  deep 
the  foundations  of  their  theory ; — a  different  view  of  man's  rela- 
tion to  God  in  the  original  state  itself,  inasmuch  as  man,  even 
in  this  state,  was  dependant  on  God's  grace,  which  he  could 
appropriate  with  his  own  free-will,  and  through  which  alone  he 
could  ftdfil  all  goodness.*  The  different  way  in  which  the  present 
state  of  human  nature  was  regarded,  originated  in  a  different 
mode  ^f  apprehending  the  relation  of  the  rational  creature  to  God ; 
of  the  natural  to  the  supernatural.  While  the  rigid  prosecution 
of  the  Pelagian  principles  to  their  consequences  left  no  foothold 
whatever  for  the  recognition  of  anything  supernatural ;  in  the 
sjrstem  of  Augustin,  on  the  contrary,  the  point  of  union  for  the 
supernatural  element  is  given  from  the  outset.  According  to  his 
conception,  such  is  the  nature  of  the  rational  spirit,  that  it  can 
find  nowhere,  but  in  surrendering  itself  to  a  supernatural,  godlike, 
element,  its  true  life,  the  realization  of  its  destiny.  And  his 
views  in  this  respect  correspond  to  that  which  was  expressed  by 
the  older  church-teachers  concerning  the  relation  of  the  image  of 
God  to  likeness  with  God.  Now  from  these  views,  as  its  founda- 
tion, resulted  the  doctrine  of  Augustin,  that  since  man,  by  his 
free-will,  became  estranged  from  God,  the  original  fountain  of 
all  good,  this  free-will,  left  to  itself,  was  now  only  active  to  sin  ; 
and  that  he  needed  a  new  supervenient  grace,  in  order  to  be 
brought  back  to  goodness ;  so  that  it  was  at  this  point  the  ques- 
tion arose  which  came  into  discussion  in  the  dispute  between  the 
two  parties. 

But  we  may  reduce  this  difference  again  still  farther  back  to  a 
difference  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  of  the  crea- 
tion to  the  Creator,  although  this  difference  did  not  actually  come 

Id  Mt,  vti  magna  per  Spiritom  Sanctum  data  abundantia  caritatis  Dei,  cadere  ulterias 
oronioo  non  poesent,  et  hoc  de  se  certisaime  nossent.  And  of  the  first  man :  In  quo 
■tatQ  reeio  et  sine  Titio,  ti  per  ipsom  liberom  arbitriam  manere  vohiisset,  profecto 
tine  olio  mortis  et  infelidtatis  experimento  acciperet  illam  merito  hojos  permansionis 
beatitndinis  plenitadinem.    L.  c.  $  27,  3a 

1  Aogostin.  de  cormptione  et  g^ratia,  §  31.  Habnit  primos  homo  gratiam,  in  qua  si 
permanere  Tellet*  nmiquam  mains  esset,  et  sine  qua  etiam  cum  libero  arbitrio  bonns 
ease  non  posset.  Liberom  arbitrium  ad  malum  sufficit ;  ad  bonum  antem  pamm  est, 
niai  a^ioTetnr  ab  omnipotenti  bono. 
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into  discussion  in  the  controversy*  Pelagianism  was  based  on 
the  view,  that  wlien  God  had  once  created  the  world,  and  pro- 
vided it  with  all  the  powers  reqiusite  for  its  preservation  and 
development,  he  permitted  it  to  go  on  with  the  powers  bestowed 
on  it,  and  according  to  the  laws  implanted  in  it ;  so  that  the  con- 
tinuous operation  of  the  divine  agency  was  with  reference  only  to 
the  preservation  of  the  powers  and  capacities,  but  not  to  any  eon* 
cursus  in  order  to  their  development  and  exercise.  Augustin,  on 
the  other  hand,  conceives  God's  agency  of  preservation  as  a  coih 
tinual  creation,  and  the  life  and  activity  of  the  creatures  coUeo- 
tively  and  individually,  as  depending  on  the  almighty  and  omni-^ 
present  agency  of  God,  and  conditioned  thereon ;  standing  in, 
absolute  dependence  upon  it  at  each  moment.^ 

Although  this  difference  was  not  generally  brought  to  notice 
and  dwelt  upon  in  this  controversy,  yet  Jerome  perceived  that  the 
whole  matter  was  to  be  reduced  to  this ;  and  he  laid  it  as  a  oharga 
against  the  Pelagians,  that  they  denied  the  absolute  dependence 
of  the  creature  on  the  Creator ;  that  they  placed  man  on  a  level 
with  God  by  this  independence  which  they  attributed  to  him  in 
reference  to  his  actions ;  and  opposed  to  them  the  words  of  Christ 
in  John  v.  17,  respecting  God's  agency  in  the  creation,  which  is 
never  at  rest,  but  always  putting  forth.^  And,  in  a  certaain  sense^ 

'  e.  g.,  Angiistin*8  words :  Dens,  ctyns  occulta  potentia  cuncta  penetraiM  incontamU 
Dabili  praesentia  facit  esse  quicqnid  aliqno  modo  est,  iu  qoaDtnmcunqtie  est,  quia  nisi 
ftusiente  illo  non  tale  vel  tale  esset ;  sed  prorsus  esse  non  poaset^  De  oivitate  Dei  L  xiii« 
0.26. 

'  Hieronymos  in  epistola  ad  Ctesiphontem.  IsUosmodi  homines  per  libemm  arbi« 
trium  non  homines  propria  Toluntatis  sed  Dei  potentiie,  fkctoe  se  esse  jactitant,  qui 
nnllios  ope  indigent.  Sciamns  nos  nihil  esse  nisi  quod  donavit,  in  nobb  ipse  senraveriti 
Joh.  y.  17.  Non  mihi  sufSoit,  quod  semel  donavit,  nisi  semper  donarerit.  AoditCp  qunso, 
audite  sacrileg^m  (now  if  the  succeeding  clause  was  realty  said  of  the  Pelagians,,  it 
would  follow,  that  even  the  Pelagians  themselves  had  brought  this  disputed  point  more 
clearly  to  consciousness) :  Si  voluero  cunrare  digitum,  movere  mannm,  sedare^  starei 
etc. ;  semper  mihi  auxilium  Dei  necessarium  erit?  This  antithesis  is  also  distinctly  set 
forth  by  Orosius :  Non  in  solo  natural!  bono  generaliter  universis  unam  g^tiam  tribu- 
tarn ;  sed  speciatira  qnotidie  per  tempora,  per  dies  per  momenta,  per  atomtu  et  cunctfai 
et  singulis  ministrarL  Dicit  enim  scriptura,  **  qui  facit  solem  suum  oriri  super  1)odos  at 
males.*  At  tu  forte  respondes :  Ordinem  suum  eompotUa  bene  nalmra  CHtlodit ;  acper 
hoe  Deu$  elemerdariis  temel  0irnlnu  eonetUvtitp  facit  inde  qua  JacU.  Quid  ergo  da 
ilia  sententise  parte,  que  sequitur,  opinaris?  Dat  pluviam  super  justos  et  iigiMtoa,* 
Utique  qui  dat  cum  vult  dat,  et  nbi  Tult  dat,  vel  dispensando  dispositam  conatitationem, 
Tel  efTundendo  propriam  largitatem.— See  Orosii  apologia  de  arbitrii  Htiertate,  ed» 
Harercamp,  p.  007.  Compare  also  the  language  of  the  Soman  bishop,  Innoceat^. cited 
above,  p.  383. 
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it  may  anqueetionably  be  affirmed,  that  not  only  in  its  develop- 
ment under  the  form  of  conceptions,  this  di£Perence  is  the  most 
original  one,  but  that  we  have  also  presented  here  the  most  origin 
nal,  fundamental  difference,  as  it  respects  the  position  of  the  reli- 
f^oua  consciousness ;  for  the  shape  which  the  religious  conscious- 
ness takes  in  relation  to  God  as  Redeemer,  certainly  presupposes 
the  shape  which  the  same  consciousness  takes  in  relation  to  God 
as  Creator.  The  general  consciousness  of  absolute  dependence  on 
God  is  the  most  original  of  all,  and  the  whole  diversity  of  religious 
life  depends  ultimately  on  the  fact,  how  that  consciousness  has 
unfolded  and  shaped  itself. 

This  difference  in  fundamental  ideas,  if  it  was  expressed  and 
applied  with  clear  consciousness,  must  have  had  for  its  conse- 
quence an  important  difference  in  the  views  entertained  respect- 
ing the  progress  of  humanity,  and  respecting  the  nature  of  reve- 
lation and  redemption ;  but  it  was  very  far  from  being  the  case, 
that  Pekgius,  Ccelestius,  or  Julian,  were  distinctly  and  fully  con- 
scious to  themselves  of  the  principles  lying  at  the  basis  of  their 
tenets,  and  of  all  the  consequences  which  flowed  from  them.  They 
came  to  their  principles,  not  by  impartial  reflection,  proceeding 
solely  from  a  scientific  interest,  on  the  principles  of  the  system 
of  fsuth ;  but  by  a  polemic  interest  in  behalf  of  practical  Chris- 
tiaoity ;  and  they  applied  these  principles  only  to  just  the  extent 
which  this  interest  called  for,  as  the  following  history  will  more 
frilly  show. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the  views  entertained 
by  Augustin  and  by  the  Pelagians  respecting  the  state  of  the  first 
m«B,  the  oharaeter  of  the  first  sin  imd  its  consequences,  must  have 
widely  difiEered  firom  each  other,  although  both  parties  professed 
k)  derive  their  views  from  the  same  source  of  information — the 
narrative  in  Gknesis;  and,  moreover,  both  parties  agreed  with 
each  other  in  their  principles  of  interpretation,  and  in  the  mode 
of  appljring  these  principles,  and  more  particularly  in  the  literal 
method  of  exposition.  Such  an  opposition  as  is  supposed  in  the 
system  of  Augustin  between  the  original  nature  of  the  first  man 
wlule  as  yet  disturbed  by  no  moral  schism,  and  the  nature  of  his 
posterity  involved  in  this  schism,  could  not  appear  in  the  Pela- 
gian system ;  for,  according  to  the  latter,  human  nature  has,  in 
fiurt,  in  its  spiritual  and  moral  capacitieS|  ever  continued  to  be 
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the  same.  All  men  find  themselves,  till  they  have  personally 
sinned^  in  the  same  innocence  in  which  Adam  lived  before  the 
first  transgression.  The  Pelagians,  like  the  older,  particularly 
the  Oriental  church-teachers,  with  whom  they,  in  fact,  more  espe- 
cially coincided,  compare  the  state  of  the  first  man  with  that  of 
an  innocent,  inexperienced  child ;  only  with  this  diflFerence,  that, 
as  a  thing  necessary  in  order  to  his  preservation,  his  spiritual 
and  corporeal  powers  were  already  unfolded  to  a  certain  extent. 
From  this,  the  Pelagian  Julian  would  also  explain  the  first  trans- 
gression, and — ^as  the  interest  of  his  system  required,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  represent  the  supposition  of  such  mischievous  conse- 
quences of  it  to  entire  humanity  as  the  more  untenable — would 
make  it  to  appear  an  altogether  trivial  matter,  the  disobedience 
of  a  thoughtless  child,  easily  exposed  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
allurements  of  sense.  God  gave  the  first  man  a  command,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  a  consciousness  of  his  moral  capa- 
cities and  of  his  freedom.  This  command  was  a  simple  one,  as 
the  powers  of  the  infantile  age  demanded :  he  required  of  him  a 
proof  of  childlike  obedience.^  But  inexperienced  and  thoughtless, 
as  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  fear,  nor  seen  any  example  of  vir- 
tue,* he  allowed  himself  to  be  enticed  by  the  agreeable  aspect  of 
the  forbidden  fruit,  and  to  be  determined  by  the  pursuasion  of 
the  woman.  This  excitement  of  concupiscence  was,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, nothing  wrong:  It  belongs  to  man's  sensuous  nature, 
which  he  has  in  common  with  the  brutes,  and  it  moreover  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Creator  himself.'  It  was  only  the  act  of  allowing 
the  will  to  be  led  wrong,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  solicitations 
of  sense,  transgressing  the  divine  command,  which  is  to  be  called 
sin.  Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived  that  there  was  this 
great  difference  between  the  state  of  the  first  man,  and  all  that 
followed  him,  that  he  lived  in  undisturbed  communion  with  God, 
for  which  he  was  destined ;  that,  by  this  circumstance,  all  the 
powers  of  his  nature  were  enhanced ;  the  higher  and  the  lower 
working  together  in  perfect  harmony.  The  human  body  was  not, 
it  is  true,  as  yet  equal  to  the  glorified  body  which  we  are  to  re- 
ceive after  the  resurrection ;  but,  inasmuch  as  no  schism  as  yet 

1  Interdicta  aiitns  pomali  testimoniam  devotionis  expetitnr. 

s  Rudis,  imperitos,  incautus,  sine  experimeDto  timoris,  sine  exemplo  jastitiw. 

#  Ck>nlr.  Jtdian.  opus,  imperfect  It.  38. 
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existed  in  human  nature^  it  was,  without  resistance,  the  subser- 
vient organ  of  the  soul,  governed  and  directed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  and  man,  if  he  had  remained  true  to  the  divine  will,  would 
have  passed  immediately,  without  the  violent  transition  of  death, 
to  a  higher,  unchangeable,  and  imperishable  existence.     Thus, 
according  to  the  views  of  Augustin,  the  importance  of  the  first 
transgression  did  not  lie  in  the  outward  character  of  the  act,  in 
itself  considered,  nor  in  the  kind  of  object  to  which  it  referred. 
Augustin,  as  a  moral  teacher,  generally  possessed  this  great 
merit,  as  we  have  already  remarked  on  other  occasions,  that  he 
took  his  stand  against  the  quantitative  estimation  which  contra- 
dicts the  true  standard  of  morality,  and  gave  prominence  rather 
to  the  essential  thing  of  the  disposition.     The  magnitude  of  the 
guilt  consisted  precisely  in  this,  that  man,  when  he  was  not  as 
yet  living  in  the  moral  bondage  under  which  his  posterity  suffer, 
transgressed  with  fi:ee-will  the  law  of  God.     The  explanation  of 
the  fact  from  the  solicitations  of  sense,  Augustin  could  not  admit. 
Such  a  temptation  implied  already  the  inward  corruption :  such 
a  conflict  between   the  flesh  and  the  spirit  could  not  arise  in 
that  seat  of  peace.     The  will  of  man  subordinated  to  the  divine 
will,  kept  even  the  senses  in  obedience  as  organs  subservient  to 
the  soul.    It  was  only  after  man,  by  the  inward  act,  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  self-love,  of  self-will  against  the  divine  will,  had  fallen 
from  the  latter, — and  so,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  cause  of  all 
other  discord  had  made  its  appearance, — that  the  seductions  of 
sepse  could  lead  him  astray  to  transgression  of  the  divine  law.^ 
Hence  it  was  that  the  discord  now  extended  itself  into  all  parts 
of  human  nature  :  hence  all  physical  and  moral  evils,  and  death 
as  the  punishment  of  sin.    All  this  was  transmitted  from  the  first 
man  to  his  posterity.  As,  in  the  first  man,  the  love  of  self,  which 
appeared  in  opposition  to  the  divine  will,  is  the  source  and  prin- 
ciple of  all  sin — so  is  it  also  in  the  case  of  the  whole  race.    First 
firora  this  proceeds  concupiscence,  striving  contrary  to  the  law  of 
reason ;  and  on  account  of  this  conflict,  which  the  Pelagians  re- 
garded as  something  inseparable  from  the  human  organism,  and 
therefore,  in  itself  considered  excusable,  Augustin  called  it  sinful. 


1  In  ptradiio  ab  anlmo  ocepit  elatio,  et  md  preoeptum  transgredieiKlum  inde  conseDsio. 
Angiiftin.  o.  JolUn.  L  t.  1 17. 
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It  was  not  sense,  in  itself  considered,  but  the  power  which  sensu- 
ous desires  of  whatever  kind,  exercised  over  the  spirit  of  man^ 
destined  for  a  higher  kind  of  life,  the  conflict  between  the  sensual 
and  the  spiritual,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  consequence  of 
that  original  schism,  and  as  something  sinAil — it  was  this  that  he 
understood  under  the  term  "  concupiscence."*  But  his  elevated 
mind,  longing  after  the  free  life  of  the  spirit,  was  also  inclined 
to  see  in  every  sensual  desire  affecting  the  man,  in  so  far  as  it  re* 
acted  upon  the  soul,  disturbing  and  checking  it  in  its  pure  spirit- 
ual life,  a  mark  of  that  self-procured  bcmdage.'  As  Augustin 
started  from  the  ideal  of  a  reason  ruling  over  sense,  and  in  every- 
thing that  stood  opposed  to  this  natural  supremacy,  beheld  a  ma- 
nifestation and  a  result  of  that  internal  schism,  it  was  accordingly 
an  unjust  charge  laid  against  him  by  the  Pelagians,  when  they 
accused  him  of  holding,  like  a  Manichean,  that  the  flesh  and 
its  affections  are  sinful  in  themselves,  and  proceed  from  an  evil 
principle.  To  Julian,  who  derived  the  power  of  the  sinful  desires 
from  nature,  which  man  had  in  common  with  the  brutes,  Augus- 
tin replied,  that  man,  in  the  following  respect,  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  the  brutes :  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  there  could  be 
no  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  spirit ;  but  man  was  bound  to 
govern  his  sensuous  nature  by  the  spirit.  That,  through  the 
power  of  his  sensuous  impulses  not  dependent  on  his  reasonable 
will,  he  had  come  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  brutes,  is  the  very 
consequence  of  that  first  schism  between  the  human  and  the  di- 
vine will.* 

But  now  Augustin  supposed,  not  only  that  this  bondage  under 
the  principle  of  sin,  by  which  sin  is  its  own  punishment,  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  progenitor  of  the  human  race  to  his  posterity ;  but 
also  that  the  first  transgression,  as  an  act,  was  to  be  imputed  to 
the  whole  human  race, — that  the  guilt  and  the  penalty*  were 

>  Not  the  sentiendi  vivacitas,  bat  the  libido  sentiendi,  qum  nos  ad  sentiendnm,  ai?e 
eonsenUentes  mente  sive  repugnantes,  appetitu  carnalis  yoluptatis  impeUit,  o.  Julian* 
1.  ir.  §  66. 

s  Quis  aatem  mente  sobrios  non  mallet,  si  fieri  posaet,  sine  alia  mordad  volaptate 
earnali,  rel  arida  sumere  alimenta,  yel  humida,  sicnt  somimus  bee  aCria? 

*  Fatere  secundum  Christiaihun  fidem,  etiam  iatam  esse  hominis  p<iBnani,  quod  oom- 
paratus  est  pecoribus  insensatis  et  similis  fkctus  est  iis.  Carnis  concupiscentis  homini 
est  pcena,  non  bestis,  in  qua  nunqnam  caro  adTersos  spiritum  concnpiscit  Opus  im- 
perfect, c.  Julian,  ir.  38. 

*  Propagatio  reatus  et  poBnae. 
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propagated  from  one  to  all.  Thia  participation  of  all  in  Adam'a 
traosgressiony  Angostin  made  clear  to  his  own  mind  in  this  way: 
Adam  was  the  representative  of  the  whole  race,  and  bore  in  him- 
self the  entire  human  nature  and  kind  in  the  germ,  since  it  was 
firom  him  it  unfolded  itself.^  And  this  theory  would  easily  blend 
with  Augustin's  speculative  form  of  thought,  as  he  had  appro- 
priated to  himself  the  Platonico-Aristotelean  Realism  in  the  doc- 
trine of  general  conceptions,  and  XM>nceived  of  general  conceptions 
as  the  original  types  of  the  kind  realized  in  individual  things. 
Furthermore,  his  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language, 
and  his  habit  of  reading  the  holy  Scriptures  in  the  Latin  transla- 
tion, led  him  to  find  a  confirmation  of  his  theory  in  a  fidsely 
translated  passage  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  v.  12.'  It  may 
indeed  be  a  question,  whether,  even  if  he  had  had  access  to  the 
New  Testament  in  the  original  language,  his  doctrinal  prejudices 
would  not  have  deprived  him  of  the  sense  to  discern  the  simple 
meaning  of  that  passage.  But,  at  all  events,  the  influence  of  Au- 
gustin's  peculiar  philosophical  form  of  thought,  as  well  as  the  in- 
fluence of  his  narrow  principles  of  exegesis,  on  the  formation  of 
this  doctrine,  should  not  be  rated  too  high ;  for  his  whole  mode  of 
apprehending  the  matter  had  a  still  deeper  ground  in  his  Chris- 
tian consciousness. 

Pelagius  and  his  followers,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  all  those 
physical  and  moral  consequences  of  the  transgression  of  the  first 
man  on  the  entire  race,  which  had  been  asserted  by  Augustin. 
The  imputation  of  another^s  guilt  conflicts  with  the  justice  of 
God ;  the  propagation  of  guilt  conflicts  with'  the  idea  of  sin  and 
of  free-will ;  sin  is  not  a  thing  of  nature,  but  only  self-determi- 
nation of  the  free  will ;  hence  it  cannot  be  transmitted  from  one 
to  another.  ^^  Even  the  individual,"  says  Julian,  ^^  cannot,  by 
meanff  of  a  simple  transgression,  sufier  a  change  in  his  moral  na- 
ture ;  he  retains  the  same  freedom  of  the  will ;  the  past  sin  no 
longer  injured  the  first  man,  when  he  had  repented  of  it.  How, 
then,  was  it  possible  that  the  entire  human  nature  should  be  cor- 
nqited  thereby?   The  proposition  of  Augustin,  that  sin  punished 

*  «i  ^.  D«  iMOOAtoniii  meritk  «t  renitiione,  L  iU.  e.  7.   In  Adam  omnei  tone  peoca- 
TcroBl,  qoaiido  in  iffnt  natara»  ilk  inrita  Ti,  qaa  eoa  gignere  poterat^  adbao  omnea  ill 
BnaftMnui^ 
s  Tha  phraaa>  in  qoo  omnea  peocaTemnt,  whare  ba  nftn  tba  in  qno  to  Adam. 
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itself  by  moral  bondage,  that  sinfulness  was  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  fountain  of  other  sins  and  the  penalty  of  sin,  this  propo- 
sition was  so  far  from  being  intelligible  to  Julian,  that  he  looked 
upon  it  as  blasphemy, — as  if  God  punished  sin,  by  plunging  men 
into  still  other  sins.'  The  Pelagians  would  only  admit  that  Adam 
had  injured  his  posterity  by  his  example ;  and  in  this  way  they 
explained  all  those  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  speak 
of  a  connection  between  the  first  transgression  and  the  sins  of  the 
entire  race.'  But,  as  it  regards  physical  evils  and  death,  Pela- 
gius  and  his  followers,  especially  Julian,  who  explained  and  un- 
folded this  view,  endeavoured  to  show,  that  all  this  had  fix)m  the 
beginning  been  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  essence  of  man's 
physical  organization,  and  that,  by  the  destination  and  historic 
development  of  human  nature,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Pela- 
gius  understood  those  passages  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  which 
speak  of  death  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  as  referring  to  spiritual 
death.* 

The  question  concerning  the  propagation  of  a  sinful  nature 
would  easily  connect  itself  with  the  question  which  had  been  so 
much  discussed  since  the  times  of  TertuUian  and  Origen,  respect- 


*  See  c.  Julian,  op.  imperfect  iv.  c.  5.  The  deep  passage  in  Rom.  i.  28,  concerning 
the  action  and  reaction  of  moral  and  intellectual  blindness,  which  Aug^jistin  had  ad- 
duced in  proof  of  his  proposition,  this  passage  Julian  was  so  little  prepared  to  under- 
stand, that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  explain  away  the  whole  depth  of  the  thought  by  the 
supposition  of  a  hyperbolical  metonymy.  To  express  his  abhorrence  of  such  sins,  the 
apostle  had  said,  as  it  were :  Non  tam  reos  quam  damnatos  sibi  tales  videri.  Yet 
Augustin  was  enabled  to  show  Julian,  that  the  latter  himself  had  been  obliged  to  say 
something  similar  to  the  thought,  which  in  another.form  he  found  so  revolting,  quoting 
the  words  of  Juliftn :  Justissime  enim  sibi  bonus  homo  et  mains  commitUtor,  nt  et 
bonus  se  fruatur  et  mains  se  ipsi  patiatur.    C.  Julian.  I.  v.  §  35. 

>  It  had  been  easy  for  Julian  to  refute  Augustin*s  explanation  of  the  if  >,  and  to 
show  that  it  should  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  propter  quod ;  but  it  had  been  equally 
easy  for  Augustin  to  expose  the  idleness,  of  that  explanation  of  the  whole  sense,  hj 
which  it  was  made  to  refer  simply  to  the  example  given  by  Adam.  C.  Julian.  I.  tL 
§  75.  The  apostle — Julian  supposed — mentioned  Adam  alone,  and  not  Adam  and 
£ve  together,  though  both  had  sinned,  on  purpose  that  men  might  have  their  minda 
directed  solely  to  the  effect  of  a  given  example,  and  not  to  a  propagation  of  sin  by 
generation.  C.  Julian,  op.  imperfect,  ii.  56. 

'  On  Rom.  v.  12,  Pelagius  says :  Nunc  apostolus  mortem  animse  significat,  quia  Adam 
prsevaricans  mortuus  est,  sicut  et  propheta  dicit :  Anima  quae  peccat,  ipsa  morietur. 
Transivit  enim  et  in  omnes  homines,  qui  naturalem  legem  prievaricati  sunt.  How  im- 
portant he  considered  it,  that  the  matter  should  be  so  understood,  appears  from  a 
remark  on  Rom.  viii.  12 :  Manifesto  nunc  0Btendit,''quia  non  de  commnni  et  natorali 
morte  snperius  fecerit  mentionem. 
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ing  the  origin  and  propagation  of  souls.  We  have  seen  already 
how  CoBlestios  availed  himself  of  this  connection  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  both  the  questions  from  the  whole  province  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  interest  of  faith  and  of  church  doctrine,  and  to 
place  them  in  the  category  of  subjects  where  a  diflFerence  of 
opinion  might  exist  without  infringing  on  the  unity  of  faith. 
On  the  other  hand,  Augustin  sought,  in  this  case,  to  separate 
that  which  was  important  as  doctrine,  that  which  was  securely 
grounded  in  the  teachings  of  sacred  Scripture  and  in  the  connected 
svstem  of  Christian  truth,  from  that  which  was  rather  matter  of 
speculation,  and  on  which  Scripture  gives  no  certain  decision.  He 
was  not  to  be  moved  from  the  conviction  that  sin  and  guilt  had 
spread  from  the  first  man  to  all,  and  he  was  equally  sure  that 
every  scheme  which  conflicted  with  this  presupposition  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  false.  But  yet  he  did  not  venture  to  decide, 
whether  CrecUionism  or  Traducianism  was  to  be  adopted  as  the 
true  theory ;  although  he  was  well  aware  what  advantages  the 
latter  theory  would  give  to  his  own  system,  and  although  this 
same  theory,  since  the  time  of  Tertullian,  had  by  many  in  the 
Western  church  been  combined  with  the  doctrine  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  a  sinful  nature.  Probably  he  was  deterred,  by  the  appre- 
hension lest  he  might  fall  with  Tertullian  into  sensuous  represen- 
tations of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  from  deciding  in  favour  of  a  theory 
which  in  other  respects  must  have  been  so  inviting  tp  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  doubtless  perceived  also  the  difficulties  which  Crea- 
tionism  left  unexplained  in  his  system  of  faith.  The  reason  which 
Jerome  advanced  in  favour  of  this  view,  drawn  from  the  never-rest- 
ing but  continually  operating  creative  agency  of  God,  according 
to  John  V.  17/  appeared  to  him  to  be  no  sufficient  evidence ;  for 
he  could  allege,  on  the  contrary,  that,  in  the  case  of  all  propaga- 
tion in  nature,  the  continual  creative  agency  of  God  was,  in  like 
manner,  presupposed."  Sacred  Scripture  appeared  to  him  to  fur- 
nish a  certain  warrant  for  no  particular  scheme  whatever ;  and 
accordingly  he  ended  with  confessing  his  ignorance — a  confession 
which,  to  a  man  of  his  speculative  intellect,  must  assuredly  be  an  in- 
stance of  great  self-denial.  "  Where  Scripture  gives  nocertain  testi- 

1  See  Hieronjmot  contra  errores  JoannU  Hierosolomytani,  vol.  iv.  ed.  Martianay 
t  310. 
'  De  anima  et  ejus  origine,  1.  i.  §  26.  Ipse  qaippe  Dens  dat,  etiamsi  de  propamine  dat. 
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mony,"  he  argtted,  ^^  human  presumption  must  beware  how  it  de- 
cides either  in  favour  of  one  side  or  the  other.  If  it  were  necessary 
for  man's  salvation  to  know  anything  on  these  points,  the  Scrip* 
ture  would  be  more  explicit  cm  them."* 

Although  the  Pelagians  denied  that  there  was  any  such  thing 
as  hereditary  corruption  of  human  nature,  yet  they  agreed  with 
Augustin  in  recognizing  the  maxim  of  experience,  that  an  io 
humanity  continually  acquired  greater  dominion ;  they  adopted 
the  opinion  of  a  progressive  deterioration  of  mankind  ;  and  upon 
this  they  argued  the  necessity  of  counteracting  influences  by  tho 
various  revelations  of  God,  and  the  various  means  of  grace  which 
Ood  had  employed.  This  deterioration  they  explained,  as  in  the 
case  of  humanity  at  large,  so  in  the  case  of  individual  men,  from 
the  force  of  bad  customs,  by  means  of  which,  e\il  had  become  a 
second  nature.^  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  since  human  nature  comes 
into  the  world  in  its  original  purity,  and  no  foreign  principle 
dwells  within  it ;  this  phenomenon,  of  which  experience  testifies, 
is  nothing  but  an  accident.  There  may  be  exceptions  from  this 
general  rule :  persons,  who  by  developing  the  powers  of  their 
moral  nature  by  virtue  of  their  firee-will,  have  lived  to  the  end 
in  perfect  holiness.  In  his  public  declarations  (see  above),  Pela- 
gius,  it  is  true,  would  never  express  himself  distinctly  on  this  point; 
but,  in  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Komans,  he  says, 
remarking  on  the  passage  in  v.  12,  the  word  ^*all"  is  to  be 
understood  here  as  referring  only  to  those  who  had  sinned  like 
Adam,  and  not  to  such  as  Abel,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  I  the  apostle 

*  De  peccatoram  reiuissione,  1.  ii.  §  59.  A  yonng  man  in  Mauretania  CsBsariensu^ 
Vincentius  Victor,  was  displeased  with  this  confession  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  so 
eminent  a  church-teacher  as  Augnstin.  He  wrote  against  him  a  work,  in  which,  profess-^ 
ing  with  his  limited  understanding  to  comprehend  everything,  he  uttered  many  absurd 
and  obscure  things ;  and  he  had  the  boldness  to  apply  to  Augustin  the  words  of  Ps. 
zlviii.  13,  according  to  the  Vulgate:  Homo  in  honore  positus  non  intdlexit;  comparatos 
est  pecuribus  insensatis  et  simllis  factus  est  illis.  Augustin  says  to  hkn,  in  the  work 
which  he  composed  in  refutation  of  this  production,  de  anima  et  ejus  origine  (L  i.  §  26) : 
Istam  autem  non  ego  vicissim,  quasi  rependens  maledictum  pro  maledicto,  pecoribua 
comparo :  sod  tanquam  fliium  moneo,  ut  quod  nescit  se  nescire  fateatur,  neque  id  quod 
Dondum  didicit,  docere  moliatnr. 

s  Epistola  ad  Demetriadem,  c.  8.  Longa  consoetudo  vitiomm,  quse  nos  infecit  a 
parvo  paulatimque,  per  multos  corrupit  annos,  et  ita  postea  obligatos  sibi  et  addictos 
tenet,  ut  vim  quodammodo  videatur  habere  natum.  Accordingly  they  explained  the 
passage  concerning  the  law  in  the  members  (Rom.  vii.)  as  referring  to  this  influence 
of  bad  habits.  See  the  words  of  Pelagius  in  AngusUn.  de  gratia  Ciiristi,  §  43,  and  of 
Julian  in  the  «pu8  iroperfectnm,  I.  i.  c.  67. 
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aays  aUy  because,  oompared  with  the  multitude  of  sinners,  the 
few  righteous  amount  to  notbmg.  In  his  work  on  the  free-wiU, 
he  cited  many  examples  of  men  and  women  from  the  Bible ;  and, 
arailing  himself  of  the  already  predominant  superstitious  venera- 
tion of  Mary,  he  argued  from  her  example,  who  was  to  be  denomi- 
nated sinless,  that  she  must  have  been  p^ectly  righteous.'  In 
other  times,  he  thought,  when  the  number  of  mankind  was  already 
large,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
ains  of  every  individual ;  and  we  should  not  be  authorized  there- 
fore to  infer  their  non-existence,  fix)m  their  not  being  mentioned. 
But  the  case  was  different  with  the  first  beginning  of  the  human 
race,  when  there  were  but  four  individuals  in  existence  :  and  then 
the  book  of  Genesis  mentions  the  sins  of  tliree  among  the  four  ; 
but  none  of  the  fourth,  namely,  Abd.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  was  without  sin.  By  this  conclusion  we  should  abide, 
and  not  assert  what  is  not  asserted  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.'  A 
way  of  reasoning  quite  characteristic  of  Felagius  I 

True,  according  to  what  has  been  above  remarked,  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Felagianism  would  necessarily  lead  to  the 
theory  of  a  complete  development  of  humanity  in  harmony  with 
nature  within  the  sph^^  of  its  laws,  and  to  a  denial  of  all  inter- 
position on  the  part  of  God ;  but  Felagius  and  his  friends  ever 
remained  strangers  to  this  further  extension  of  their  principles. 
Although  the  doctrine  of  God's  supernatural  communications  had 
no  such  place  in  the  Felagian  system  as  it  had  in  the  system  of 
Augustin,  by  reason  of  the  doctrines  systematically  unfolded  by 
Augustin  respecting  the  relation  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator, 
and  respecting  man's  corruption  :  yet,  even  in  the  Pelagian  sys- 
tem, that  doctrine  found  a  point  of  attachment  in  the  recognition 

I  Aofutin.  de  natum  et  gratia  oontra  Pelagiam,  §  42.  Qaam  dicit  sine  peccato 
conftteri  necesse  esse  pietati.  As,  however,  he  could  not  prove  from  any  declaration 
of  Scripture  that  those  whom  he  named  were  to  be  represented  as  saints,  he  had 
racoOTBe  to  the  singular  argument :  De  illis,  quonun  jostitis  raeminit  (scriptura  sacra) 
ft  peccatorum  sine  dobio  meminisset,  si  qua  eos  peccasse  sensisset. 

'  Certe  primo  in  tempore  qnatuor  tantum  homines  faisse  referuntur :  peccavit  Eva. 
•criptnra  hoc  prodidit ;  Adam  quoque  deliquit,  eadem  scriptutii  non  tacnit :  sed  et 
Cain  peccasse,  ipsa  sque  scriptura  testata  est ;  quorum  non  modo  peccata,  verum 
etiam  peccatorum  indicat  qualltatem.  Quod  si  et  Abel  peceasset,  et  hoc  sine  dubio 
teriptura  dixisset;  sed  non  dixit,  ergo  nee  ille  peccavit,  quin  eUam  justum  ostendit. 
Credamus  igitur  quod  legimus,  et  quod  non  legimus,  neias  credamus  adstruere.  De 
oalura  et  gratia,  §  44. 
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of  a  moral  degeneracy  of  human  nature  in  general  and  in  Its  idea, 
and  of  the  truth  that  human  nature,  as  a  thing  created,  could  and 
should  arrive  at  a  degree  of  completeness  and  perfection,  beyond 
the  measure  of  the  capacities  originally  implanted  in  it  by  the 
Creator,  by  free  manifestations  of  the  divine  love.  True,  the  Pa- 
lagians  made  no  such  distinction  and  no  such  opposition  between 
nature  and  grace  as  Augustin  did ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  apply  the  latter  term  to  designate  all  communications 
of  the  love  of  God,  they  moreover  sometimes  embraced  together, 
under  the  general  conception  of  "  grace,"  all  the  moral  and  spiri- 
tual powers  which  God  has  conferred  on  human  nature ;  but  they 
did  not,  on  this  account,  by  any  means  deny  that  there  were 
supernatural  communications  of  the  love  pf  God,  through  which 
there  had  been  bestowed  on  man's  nature,  what  it  never  could 
have  attained  by  means  of  the  powers  communicated  to  it  by 
creation  ;  and  they  applied  the  term  *^  grace"  to  both,  as  well  to 
God's  gifts  embraced  under  that  connection,  as  to  those  that  went 
beyond  it.  Thus  they  applied  the  notion  grace  to  all  the  reve- 
lations of  God  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  law 
and  in  the  gospel.  Sometimes,  too,  they  referred  it  solely  to  that 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  mankind  by  Christ ;  as  when  Pela- 
gius  said,  that  the  power  of  free-will  is  in  all.  Christians,  Jews, 
and  Pagans ;  but  that  in  Christians  alone  it  is  upheld  by  grace.^ 
They  supposed,  in  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  counteracting 
influences  of  the  divine  means  of  salvation  against  the  moral 
degeneracy  of  mankind,  different  stages  of  righteousness :  first, 
the  knowledge  of  God  from  reason  and  the  law  of  right  living  as  it 
was  written,  not  in  letters,  but  on  the  heart — the  stage  of  righte- 
ousness according  to  nature  ( justitia  ex  natura) ;  next,  the  revela- 
tion of  the  positive  law,  designed  to  rekindle  again  the  light  of 
nature  which  had  been  darkened  by  corruption — righteousness 
under  the  law  (justitia  sub  lege).  But  when  the  custom  of  sin 
became  predominant,  and  tjie  law  was  inadequate  to  remove  the 
evil,  then  came  Christ  himself  to  heal  the  malady  now  become  as 
it  were  desperate ;  and  that,  not  by  means  of  his  disciples  alone, 
but  by  his  own  intermediate  interposition.* 


1 


In  omnibus  est  liberum  arbitrium  squallier  per  naturam  ;  sed  in  solis  CbristianiB 
Juvatur  a  gratia.     Aug^tin.  de  gratia  Christi,  §  33. 
t  De  peccato  original!,  §  30. 
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The  Pelagian  Julian,  in  defending  himself  against  the  charge 
that,  according  to  their  opinion,  the  free-will  sufficed  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  says  that  although  God  as  the  Creator  of  the  world 
might  haye  been  known  by  natural  reason,  yet  the  latter  was  in 
no  wise  capable  of  arriving,  by  itself,  at  the  knowledge  of  the  mys- 
teries of  faith,  as  for  example,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the 
resurrection,  and  many  other  similar  doctrines.^ 

Julian  insisted  only  that  between  the  revelation  of  God  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  and  the  eternal  truths  which  he  had  implanted 
in  reason,  there  could  be  no  contradiction  ;  that  in  particular  the 
sacred  Scriptures  could  contain  nothing  which  conflicted  with  the 
ideas  of  a  holy  and  just  God,  which  was  inseparable  from  the 
very  sense  of  a  divine  being.  From  the  sacred  Scriptures,  there- 
fore, nothing  could  be  proved  which  was  opposed  to  these  univer- 
sal and  eternal  ideas  of  reason ;  much  rather,  must  all  the  dif- 
ficulties and  obscurities  in  single  passages  be  so  explained  as  to 
harmonize  with  these  ideas  of  God,  which  flowed  from  the  clear, 
collective  contents  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  with  those  rational 
ideas.*  Yet,  in  this  fundamental  principle,  there  was,  in  itself 


I  Opus  imperfect  c.  Juliaa.  1.  iii.  c.  106.  It  is  well  to  notice  the  vague  conception 
which  Julian  had  of  the  cultos  Dei, — how  the  ethical  and  dogmatic  elements,  the  moral 
act  and  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  certain  isolated  maxims  of  faith,  are  here  placed 
together,  without  a  hint  of  any  inward  connection  between  the  two,  of  any  central  point 
In  the  inner  life,  out  of  which  both  proceeded.  As  Augustin*s  conception  of  **  grace  ** 
was  aKen  from  htm,  it  was  necessarily  the  case  that  the  conception  would  also  be  foreign 
from  him  of  any  such  higher  unity  as  a  divine  principle  of  life  bestows,  in  giving  a  new 
shape  and  direction  to  the  entire  religious  and  moral  consciousness.  Julian's  words  are : 
Cum  enim  cultus  Dei  multis  intelligatur  modis,  et  in  custodia  mandatorum,  et  in  exse- 
eratione  vitiorum,  et  in  ordine  mysteriorum,  et  in  profunditate  dogmatum  qu»  de  Trini* 
(ate,  yel  de  retforreotione,  multisque  aliis  similibus  fides  Christiana  consequitur. 

*  In  the  first  book  of  the  opus  imperfectum,  Julian  says :  Nihil  per  legem  Dei  agi 
potest  contra  Deum  legis  auctorem.  By  this  unum  compendium,  every  assertion  which 
conflicted  with  the  recognition  of  God's  holiness  or  justice  could  be  at  once  set  aside. 
Correct  interpretation  must  serve  to  solve  any  such  apparent  contradiction;  for 
wherever  anytidng  really  contradictory  appeared,  it  ought  to  be  rejected  as  not  belong- 
ing to  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Ambigua  quieque  legis  verba  secundum  hoc  esse  Intel  li- 
genda,  quod  absolutissimis  scriptursd  s.  auctoritatibus  et  insnperabili  rations  firmatur. 
In  another  passage.  Secundum  id  quod  et  ratio  perspicua  et  alionim  locorum,  in  quibus 
non  est  ambiguitas,  splendor  aperuerit.  In  another  place,  I.  ii.  c.  144,  he  makes  the 
reoognition  of  the  Scriptures  as  holy,  to  rest,  not  on  outward  tradition,  but  on  their 
agreement  with  reason  and  with  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  on  the  morality 
of  their  contents :  Sanctas  apostoli  esse  paginas  confitemur,  non  ob  aliud,  nisi  quia 
rationi,  pietati,  fidei  congruentes  erudiunt  nos,  et  Deum  credere  hiviolabilis  equitatis 
•(  pTBceptis  ^us  moderationem,  prudentiam,  justitiam  vindicare. 

VOL.  IV.  A  2 
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considered,  no  essential  difference  between  Julian  and  Atigustin ; 
for  the  latter,  too,  would  not  admit  that  there  was  any  real  con* 
tradiction  between  faith  and  reason  (fides  et  ratio).  At  the  same 
time,  the  Pelagians  would  not  have  consented  to  the  principle  of 
Augustin  respecting  the  way  in  which  faith  precedes  reason,  and 
the  latter  is  evolved  out  of  the  former. 

Pelagius  and  his  followers,  in  their  doctrine  concerning  grace, 
were  particularly  strenuous  only  in  maintaining  its  opposition  to 
any  theory  which  impaired  the  freedom  of  the  toill.  They  sup- 
posed all  operations  of  grace  to  be  conditioned  on  the  bent  of 
the  free-will,  and  all  means  of  grace  to  be  effectual  only  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  the  different  tendencies  of  will;  they 
denied  all  constraining  influences  of  grace  on  the  free-will. 
Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  reckoned  it  as  necessary  to  the  con- 
ception of  grace,  that  it  should  exclude  all  merit ;  and  with  this 
belonged,  in  his  own  view,  all  conditioning  of  grace  on  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  recipiency  on  the  part  of  man.  Just  as  soon  aa 
the  whole  was  not  referred  to  God's  efficiency  alone,  just  as  soon 
as  anything  was  made  to  depend  on  the  different  ways  in  which 
men  stood  related  to  the  efficiency  of  God,  the  idea  of  grace  is 
annihilated ;  for  that  which  is  bestowed  on  the  ground  of  merit  is 
no  longer  grace.  This  point  of  the  opposition,  namely,  to  any 
and  every  theory  which  impaired  the  free  will,  was  the  only  one 
which  the  Pelagians  here  brought  prominently  to  view ;  but,  in 
fact,  their  opposition  doubtless  carried  them  still  further.  They 
were  in  strictness  really  inclined,  whenever  they  designated  the 
supernatural  by  the  term  grace,  to  understand  thereby  simply 
outward  revelations,  communication  of  certain  specific  knowledge 
which  transcended  the  powers  of  natural  reason.  More  foreign  to 
them  was  the  notion  of  an  internal  communication  of  divine  life, 
of  an  internal  influence  of  God  on  man's  will  and  consciousness. 
Although,  among  their  manifold  and  vague  declarations  respect- 
ing the  term  grace,  they  also  said  a  great  deal  which  bordered  on 
that  last-mentioned  character  of  the  Augustinian  conception,  and 
although  they  never  stood  forth  in  a  distinct  and  clearly  con- 
ceived opposition  to  it ;  still,  however,  the  thought  may  have 
floated  before  them,  that,  by  the  concession  of  any  such  intemid 
influence  of  God  whatever,  the  free-will  of  man  would  be  impaired. 
Had  they  believed  that  they  might  really  agree  with  Augustin  in 
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acknowledging^  thia  character  withont  altering  their  difference  in 
reapect  to  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  it  would  in  truth  have  been 
80  natural  for  than  distinctly  to  express  thi%  as  Angustin  often 
attacked  them  on  this  very  point,  that  even  though  they  acknow- 
ledged a  supernatural  revelation  and  communication  of  knowledge, 
we  must  suppose  they  denied  this  peetdiar  eharacieristic.  But 
in  such  cases  they  always  retreated  under  the  cloud  of  a  multitude 
of  vague  references  to  the  means  of  grace,  by  which  the  free-will 
was  upheld,  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  by  this  exuberance  of  ex- 
pressions, how  very  far  they  were  from  denying  "  grace,"  ^*  God 
upholds  us,"  says  Pelagius,^  ^^  by  his  instructions  and  his  revela- 
tion ;  by  opening  the  eyes  of  our  heart ;  by  revealing  to  us  visions 
of  the  future  life,  that  we  may  not  be  carried  away  with  the  things 
of  the  ]»«sent ;  by  discovering  to  us  the  arts  of  the  adversary ; 
by  enlightening  us  by  means  of  various  and  inefiable  gifls  of  the 
heav^y  grace."^  The  very  important  passage  in  favour  of  the 
Augustinian  doctrine  in  Philipp.  ii.  18,  ^  It  is  God  that  worketh 
in  us  to  will  and  to  do,"  Pelagius*  explains  as  meaning  only,  ^^  He 
works  in  us  to  will  what  is  good  and  holy,  when  he  consumes 
what  is  offered  to  our  eartlily  desires  by  the  greatness  of  the  fu- 
ture glory  and  the  promise  of  rewards,  when  he  excites  the  prayer- 
ful will  to  longing  afler  God  by  the  revelation  of  his  wisdom, 
when  he  counsels  us  to  all  goodness."  Thus  Julian  also  says, 
that  God  helps  by  commanding,  blessing,  sanctifying,  chastising, 
inviting,  enlightening.^ 

On  the  otber  hand,  Angustin  sets  forth  prominently,  only  that 
one  character  oa  which  all  depends.  The  revelation  of  the  law 
can  in  itself  considered,  give  man  no  help,  as  be  wants  the  power 
to  fulfil  the  law.  The  revelation  of  the  law  could  only  serve  to 
awaken  in  him  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  the  grace,  whereby 
alone  he  could  acquire  the  power  to  fulfil  the  law.  Love  is  the 
folfiUing  of  the  law ;  but  the  love  of  God  comes  not  from  the  law, 
but  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost/     Only  in  so 


>  In  AognstiD.  de  gratia  Christi,  e.  tU. 

t  DmD  noe  maHUbrml  et  fneffkbili  dono  gntim  cceleitis  illiuBiiuit 
»  C.  10. 

*  Opus  imperfect.  Ifi.  114.    Pnedplendo,  benedioendo,  unotifioaiidOk  eolreendo 
provooando,  illumiiiaiido. 
'  Proinde  per  legem  gratia  demonttratar,  nt  lei  per  gratiam  oompieatir. 
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far  could  Augustin  apply  his  conception  of  grace,  which  he  deno- 
minated the  peculiarly  Christian  conception,  to  all  that  the 
Pelagians  said  concerning  revelation  and  divine  instruction,  as 
these  terms  were  supposed  to  denote,  not  merely  the  conception 
of  an  outward  revelation  and  outward  instruction  by  the  written 
word,  but  an  internal  revelation  by  the  inward  working  of  God  on 
the  inner  life  and  consciousness  of  man,  a  living  knowledge  and 
recognition  of  the  matter  revealed,  proceeding  out  of  a  new  divine 
life.^ 

Connected  with  this  diflFerence  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning grace^  was  another  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  concerning 
Christ  as  the  Bedeemer  of  mankind,  and  respecting  the  redemp- 
tion. The  negative  reference  of  the  work  of  redemption  mnst,  it 
is  true,  in  the  Pelagian  system,  have  been  restricted  to  a  narrow 
compass :  since  no  such  corruption  of  the  entire  human  nature, 
as  according  to  Augustin's  doctrine  flowed  from  the  ti*an8gression 
of  the  first  man,  was  here  admitted.  But  still  even  in  this  sys- 
tem, the  redemption  might  be  held  as  set  over  against  the  above- 
mentioned  gradual  deterioration  of  man  and  the  force  of  habit ; 
and  in  this  case  the  Pelagians  needed  only  to  adopt  here,  as  they 
did  elsewhere,  the  views  peculiar  to  the  Oriental  church.  In  the 
latter,  redemption  was  contemplated,  not  alone  as  a  restoring  of 
the  corrupted  human  nature  to  health  and  freedom,  but  still  more 
as  an  exalting,  ennobling,  and  transjiguring  of  the  imperfect, 
limited  human  nature  to  a  condition  beyond  the  point  at  which 
it  was  placed  by  the  original  creation,  and  beyond  the  powers 
which  were  then  bestowed  on  it.  And  so  the  Pelagians  did 
actually  suppose,  that  the  human  nature  which  God  created  good 
originally,  was  by  Christ  made  still  better ; — raised  to  a  higher 
stage  of  advancement  which  consists  in  Sonship  to  God ;  fur- 
nished with  new  powers  ;  and  assured  of  a  state  of  felicity 
resulting  from  adoption  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  the  at- 
tainment of  which  the  powers  of  nature  are  inadequate.'  At  the 
same  time,  however  this  notion  of  the  exaltation  and  renewal  of 

*  H»c  gratia,  si  dootrina  dicenda  est,  certe  sic  dicatar,  at  altins  et  interius  earn 
Deos  cum  ineffabili  anavitate  credator  infundere  per  se  ipeum.  De  gratia  Cbristi,  o.  14. 

>  The  words  of  Julian  are :  Cliristus,  qui  est  sai  operis  redemptor,  anget  circa  imagi- 
nem  saam  continua  largitate  beneficia,  et  quos  fecerat  condendo  bonos,  fkcit  innovando 
adoptandoque  meliores.    AogustiD.  c.  Julian  1.  iii.  |  8. 
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haman  nature  through  Christ  could  not,  in  the  Pelagian  system^ 
be  apprehended  in  all  its  depth  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  idea 
of  a  communication  of  divine  life  through  Christ  had  no  place  in 
this  scheme  of  doctrine. 

In  the  Pelagian  system,  Christ  appears  as  the  divine  teacher, 
who  reveals  truths  to  the  knowledge  of  which  human  reason  could 
not  by  itself  have  attained.  In  his  precepts  and  life,  he  revealed 
the  most  perfect  system  of  morals  :  he  gave  to  all  the  most  per- 
fect pattern  of  holiness.^  As  the  Pelagians  held  that  Adam  had 
injured  his  posterity  by  the  first  example  of  sin  in  humanity,  so 
now  they  opposed  to  this  the  perfect  example  of  virtue  given  by 
Christ.'  But  we  must  allow,  that,  according  to  the  Pelagian 
system,  no  exclusive  merit  could  really  be  pointed  out  as  belong- 
ing in  this  case  to  Christ;  for,  according  to  this  system  (see 
above,  p.  366)  there  were  even  before  Christ,  persons  who  per- 
fectly kept  the  moral  law.  The  Pelagian  Julian,  therefore,  found, 
no  other  way  of  getting  along  here,  than  by  supposing  a  differ- 
ence of  degree ;  maintaining  that  Christ,  though  he  had  not 
given  the  first,  had  yet  presented  the  highest  pattern  of  righte- 
ousness*—a  mode  of  expression  to  which  none  but  such  illogical 
thinkers  as  the  Pelagians  could  have  resorted.  And  even  in 
this  case,  in  order  to  come  at  any  clear  and  distinct  meaning,  it 
is  necessary  to  suppose  that,  according  to  the  Pelagian  doctrine 
there  was  something  still  more  perfect  than  the  mere  fulfilment 
of  the  law, — namely,  works  of  moral  perfection  which  exceed  the 
letter  of  the  law, — something  more  than  the  ordinary^  human 
virtue, — such  perfection  as  they  imagined  Christ  alluded  to  in  the 
evangelical  counsels  (consilia  evangelica).  Furthermore,  Christ 
created,  and  made  known  to  those  who  believe  on  him,  a  state  of 
perfect  blessedness,  respecting  which  they  would  have  known  no- 
thing by  the'  light  of  natural  reason,  and  to  which  it  is  impossible 
to  attain,  except  by  the  new  means  of  grace  which  Christ  has  be* 


*  Exacta  in  Christo  jostitise  norma  resplendnit    Opus  imperfectam,  1.  ii.  §  188, 

*  Sicat  flle  peccati,  ita  hie  justitife  forma. 

>  Jostitin  forma  non  prima,  sed  maxima :  quia  et  ante  qnam  Terbnm  caro  fleret,  ex 
ea  fide,  qum  in  Demn  erat,  ei  in  prophetis  et  in  multis  aliis  Sanctis  fulsere  rlrtutes. 

*>Similar  to  tliat  distinction  of  the  anciShts  between  ^inf  hU  and  mXi^nx^,  which 
indeed  will  not  harmonise  at  all  with  the  essential  character  of  Christianity,  since  it 
is  at  Tarianoe  with  the  principle  of  4<t9tM /k«iium%. 
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stowed.  In  addition  to  these  positive  works  of  Christ,  he  also 
secured  for  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  very  few  indeed  being  ex- 
cepted, the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  Bj  all  these  provisions, 
Christ  supplied  many  new  motives  to  moral  e£Port,  bestowed  on  men 
a  new  power,  to  gain  the  victory  over  the  impulses  of  sense  and 
the  allnrements  of  sin.  These  new  motives  are,  for  example,  the 
hope  of  eternal  blessedness  on  condition  of  obeying  Christ's  com- 
mands ;  the  example  of  Christ  stimulating  to  imitation ;  gratitude 
for  the  obtained  forgiveness  of  sin ;  and,  above  all,  gratitude  for 
the  great  work  of  the  Son  of  Grod  in  becoming  man  and  giving  his 
life  for  men.  It  would  be  wronging  the  Pelagians  to  affirm  that 
they  proposed  fear  of  punishment  and  hope  of  heavenly  rewards, 
as  the  only  motives  to  goodness ;  as  it  might  be  supposed  they  did 
from  some  of  their  assertions.  Julian  expressly  mentions  the  r^ 
turn  of  love,  enkindled  by  the  revelation  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
gratitude,  as  incentives  to  new  moral  efforts ;  he  describes  a  stage 
of  Christian  attainment  proceeding  from  such  motives,  at  whick 
Christians  do  good  from  pure  love  to  God  and  for  goodness'  sake^ 
— not  for  the  sake  of  any  outward  reward, — whwre  they  feel  them- 
selves happy  in  the  practice  of  good  works  even  under  sufferings* 
^^  The  fulness  of  the  divine  love,  which  gave  things  their  exis- 
tence," says  Julian,  ^^  revealed  itself  in  this,  that  the  Word  be- 
came flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  us.  When  God  required  an  an- 
swering love  on  the  part  of  those  created  in  his  own  image,  he 
showed  how  he  had  done  every  thing  out  of  his  ineffable  love  to- 
wards us,  that  so  we  might  finally  love  him  in  return,  who  evinced 
his  love  to  us,  in  that  he  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  gave  him 
up  for  us ;  promising  us  that,  if  from  henceforth  we  would  obey 
his  will,  he  would  make  us  joint^heirs  with  his  only-begotten 
Son.^  This  love  to  Grod  enkindled  in  our  hearts  is  of  such  effect, 
— as  Julian,  who  was  himself  conscious  of  a  willingness  to  suffer 
for  the  cause  of  Christ,  rightly  explaining  and  applying  the  pa»> 
sage  in  Rom.  v.  3,  remarks,' — that  we  not  only  rejoice  in  the 
hope  of  future  blessings,  but,  in  the  possession  of  virtue,  are  cheer- 
ful amidst  sufibrings ;  that  we  consider  the  wrath  of  our  persecu- 
tors rather  as  trial  of  our  patience  than  a  disturbance  of  onr  joj ; 


1  Opm  imperfect  i.  94. 
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diat  we  not  only  reirain  from  sin  for  the  sake  of  reward,  bat  even 
count  freedom  from  sin  as  a  reward  in  itself.*' 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said,  that,  so  far  as  justification 
18  understood  in  its  objective  and  judicial  sense,  the  Pelagians 
certainly  acknowledged  this,^  as  also  the  sanctifying  influence 
which  faith  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin  obtained  by  Christ  must, 
through  the  awakening  of  trust  and  love  towards  God,  exercise 
on  the  heart  of  man,  and  so  on  the  whole  direction  of  his  life,' 

But  although  the  Pelagians  set  forth  clearly  and  distinctly  the 
outward  connection  between  Christ  and  believers,  founded  on  what 
be  had  once  done  and  obtained  for  mankind  and  secured  to  them 
for  the  friture,  still  the  inner  connection  between  the  two  was 
placed  by  them,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  be  according  to  the  funda- 
mental  principles  of  their  theory,  far  in  the  back-ground.  Au- 
gustin  ever  urges  it  as  an  objection  to  their  scheme,  that  they 
made  the  grace  of  Christ  consist  solely  in  the  bestowment  of  for* 
giveness  ;  that  they  left  man,  after  he  had  obtained  this,  to  his 
own  free-will,  and  did  not  acknowledge,  that  even  now  his  entire 
inner  righteousness  or  sanctification  is  only  the  work  of  Christ,-** 
that  the  new  principle  of  divine  life  which  is  the  spring  of  all 
goodness  in  believers  flows  from  the  union  with  him  by  faith. 
The  inner  connection  between  Christ  and  believers,  the  thence 
resulting  justification  or  sanctification  of  man  having  its  foundar 
tion  in  Christ,*  this  it  was  which  Augustin  distinctly  held  forth  in 
opposition  to  the  Pelagians.  Only  justification  in  that  Augusti- 
nian  sense  was  the  subject  of  discussion  in  this  controversy,  and 
thus  this  controversy  became  one  and  the  same  with  that  con* 
ceming  grace/ 

Augustin  r^Nresents  the  process  of  development  of  the  moral 
and  religioua  life  to  be  as  follows :  He  distinguishes,  according  to 


I  As  Jalkn  dedftret,  opus  imperfect,  ii.  165^  justifioatio  per  peccatomm  yeniam. 

'  Julian  (opai  imperfect,  ii.  327),  rightly  ezitlaining  the  sense  of  th«  apostle  Panl, 
says :  So  debetis  servire  Deo  fldeUos  quo  liberalias.  Peooatom  qaippe  dominabatnr 
Tobis,  cum  reatuam  impeodebat  altio ;  postea  antem  quam  g^tia  Dei  beneficia  cod- 
seoQti  estis  et  depoeitis  reataam  pODderibus  respirastis,  ingenno  padore  commoniti 
debetis  gratiam  referre  medicanti. 

*  This  is  what  Angustin  understaDds  by  the  term  jostificatio,  a  word  which  he  does 
not  talce  in  the  sane  sens*  with  the  Pelagians. 

*  Aogastio.  da  gratia  Cbristi,  1 52.  Earn  esse  gratiam  Dei  per  Jesnm  Christum,  in 
qua  nos  ana,  non  nostra  jnstitiajnstos  fisdt. 
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Paul,  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  killeth,  and  the  spirit,  which 
maketh  alive.'  By  mere  knowledge  of  the  law  as  an  imperative 
letter,  disciplinary  grace,  from  which  even  the  first  motions  towards 
goodness  proceed,  leads  man  to  the  knowledge  of  his  sins,  to  a 
consciousness  that  by  his  own  power  he  cannot  fulfil  the  law ; 
hence  springs  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  a  Redeemer,  and  so  faith 
in  him.  .By  faith,  man  not  only  obtains  forgiveness  of  sin,  but 
also  enters  into  the  fellowship  of  the  divine  life  with  the  Re- 
deemer ; — he  attains  to  the  grace  whereby  his  soul  is  healed  from 
the  malady  of  sin.  With  the  health  of  the  soul  is  restored  back 
also  the  free-will — as  contradistinguished  from  that  which  till  now 
was  bound  in  the  service  of  sin.  The  will  is  once  more  the  ser- 
vant of  righteousness  with  free  love.  The  divine  life,  which  takes 
a  specific  form  in  man,  reveals  itself  in  works  of  love.  This  is 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  makes  alive ;  the  love  shed  abroad  in 
the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

From  this  flowed  another  difierence  between  the  two  ways  of 
thinking.  As  Pelagius  generally  sided,  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  system  of  the  Oriental  church,  and  as  the  Greek  church- 
teachers,  owing  to  their  more  enlarged  historical  views,  were  more 
particular  in  distinguishing  the  difierent  stages  and  periods  in  the 
divine  education  of  man  and  in  the  development  of  revelation,  so 
he  separated,  according  to  the  above-explained  presupposition  of 
a  progressive  deterioration  of  human  nature  and  of  a  progressive 
counteraction  against  it,  the  three  periods :  1.  Of  righteousness 
in  the  state  of  nature ;  2.  Of  righteousness  under  the  law ;  and 
3.  Of  righteousness  under  grace.  Augustin,  on  the  contrary, 
could  only  admit  that  one  and  the  same  need  of  redemption,  and 
one  and  the  same  source  of  holiness,  ever  existed ;  namely  grac€j 
which  is  obtained  through  faith  ;  if  not  faith  in  the  Saviour  al- 
ready manifested,  yet  faith  in  him  as  promised.  ^^  Even  under 
the  law,  there  were  those  who  stood,  not  under  the  terrifying, 
convicting,  puni3hing  law,  but  under  that  grace  which  fills 
the  heart  with  joy  in  what  is  good,  which  heals  it,,  and  makes  it 
free."' 

Augustin  was  thus  led  to  give  prominence  to  the  principle  on 

*  As,  for  example,  in  the  noble  ^ork  de  spiritu  et  litera. 

•  De  peccato  orig^inis,  |  29.    Non  sab  lege  terrente,  oonvinoenta,  poniente ;  sed 
tab  graiia  delectante,  sanante,  Uberaote. 
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which  the  essential  character  and  anity  of  everything  Christian 
reposes,  namely,  the  divine  life  that  springs  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  redemption  ;  and  to  mark  with  more  precision  the  specific 
pecalii^rity  whereby  the  Christian  life,  Christian  virtue,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other.     In  the  Pelagian  system,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  nothing  which  enabled  one  rightly  to  understand 
either  the  essential  nature  of  regeneration  as  the  separating  line 
betwixt  two  opposite  positions  of  the  moral  life,  or  the  nature  of 
the  new  Christian  life  grounded  therein.     While  Augustin  thus 
pointed  out  the  common  centre  of  the  religious  and  the  moral  ele- 
ment in  Christianity,  and  took  his  stand  in  opposition  to  the  se- 
parating of  the  doctrinal  from  the  ethical  element,  in  opposition 
to  the  isolating  and  to  the  making  outward  of  the  ethical,  the 
Pelagians  fell  into  the  very  error  which  was  necessarily  involved 
in  the  principles  of  their  scheme.     From  what  has  been  said,  the 
great  merit  of  Augustin  is  clearly  apparent  in  bringing  forward  a 
system  of  ethics  reduced  to  a  central  point,  belonging  in  common 
to  it  and  to  the  Christian  scheme  of  faith.     Augustin,  in  this  re- 
spect, as  also  in  others  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  had,  by  his 
systematic  method  of  apprehending  Christianity,  a  more  import- 
ant influence  on  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  system  of 
ethics  in  this  period,  than  Ambrose  of  Milan,  who  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  him  for  systematizing  skill  and  intellectual  depth  ; 
though  he  acquired  greatxelebrity  in  the  history  of  this  science  by 
his  work  De  offidis,  in  three  books.^ 

But  there  was  something  of  error  attached  to  those  truths, 
which  Augustin  placed  at  the  head  of  all  others.  In  precisely 
pointing  out  the  peculiar  principle  of  the  Christian  life,  and  mark- 
ing the  opposition  between  that  which  is  Christian  and  that  which 
is  not  Christian,  since  his  eye  was  fixed  exclusively  on  the  ex- 
treme points  of  this  opposition,  he  paid  less  attention  to  the  mani- 
fold intermediate  shades  and  points  of  transition  in  practical  life, 


!  This  work  is  rather  a  collection  of  practical  roles  for  the  clergy  (hence  its  original 
title.  Be  offioiis  ministrorom),  dravm  (Vom  certain  general  maxims,  than  a  systematic 
development  of  Christian  ethics.  Bot  the  work  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  apply  the  formal  principles  of  ethics,  as  treated  by  the  ancient  writers, 
to  the  Christian  system  of  moralB,  in  that  peculiar  modification  of  them  which  they 
receive. 
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the  various  combinations  of  the  fiictors  by  which  the  conduct  may 
verge  even  to  the  non-christian  position.  And  hence  he  was  the 
means  of  bringing  into  vogue  an  unduly  rigid  and  partial  method 
of  judging  the  point  of  ethical  development  before  the  appearance 
of  Christianity.  He  very  justly  distinguishes  the  patriotism  of 
the  ancients  from  that  which  is  to  be  called  ^^  virtue/'  in  the 
genuinely  Christian  sense,  and  which  depends  on  the  disposition 
towards  God  (virtus  from  virtus  vera)  ;  but  then  he  goes  so  far 
as  to  overlook  altogether  what  bears  some  relationship  to  the  di- 
vine life  in  such  occasional  corruscations  of  the  moral  element  of 
human  nature,  and  to  see  in  them  nothing  but  a  service  done  for 
evil  spirits  or  for  man's  glory.  He  contributed  greatly,  on  this 
particular  side,  to  promote  in  the  Western  church  the  partial  and 
contracted  way  of  judging  the  ancient  pagan  times,  as  opposed  to 
the  more  liberal  Alexandrian  views  of  which  we  still  find  traces 
in  many  of  the  Orientals  in  this  period,  md  to  which  Augustin 
himself,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  as  a  Platonist,  had  been  in- 
clined. Still  the  vestiges  of  his  earlier  and  lofty  mode  of  think- 
ing are  to  be  discerned  in  his  latter  writings,  where  he  searches 
after  and  recognizes  the  scattered  fragments  of  truth  and  good- 
ness in  the  pagan  literature  (see  below),  which  he  uniformly  traces 
to  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  who  is  the  original  source  of  all 
that  is  true  and  good  to  created  minds ;  though  this  is  inconsis- 
tent with  hU  own  theory  respecting  the  total  corruption  of  human 
nature,  and  with  the  particularum  of  his  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation. 

The  Pelagians  appealed  particularly  to  the  splendid  examples 
of  virtue  among  the  Pagans,  as  proving  what  could  be  done  by 
the  moral  power  of  human  nature  left  to  itself,  in  opposition  to 
the  tenet  of  man's  moral  corruption.  Augustin  maintained,  on 
the  contrary,  that  as  there  is  no  neutral  ground  between  good  and 
evil ;  as  love  to  God  is  the  spring  oi  all  that  is  truly  good,  and 
self-love  the  principle  of  sin;  as  that  victorious  principle  of  good- 
ness which  overcomes  the  opposing  selfishness  of  man's  nature  can 
proceed  only  from  faith  ;  so  everything  which  has  not  its  root  in 
faith  is,  of  course,  sin ;  and  he  refers  for  proof  to  a  passage  of 
Scripture  which  before  his  own  time  had  been  misapprehended 
in  the  same  way,  and  which  afterwards  very  generally  received 
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|;hi8  false  application — the  declaration  of  the  apostle  Paul  in 
Horn.  xiv.  23,  "  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin"  (omne  quod 
non  ex  fide,  pecatum).'  From  this  Angostin  argued,  that  the  so- 
called  virtues  of  the  Pagans  were  but  seeming  virtues.  This 
proposition  appeared  so  absurd  to  Julian,  who  overlooked  the 
principle  of  morality,  its  internal  unity  and  religious  foundation,* 
that  he  could  not  sufficiently  express  his  surprise  at  it,  and  drew 
from  it  the  strangest  conclusions.  "  If,"  said  he,  **  the  chastity 
of  the  Pagans  were  no  chastity,  then  it  might  be  said  with  the 
same  propriety,  that  the  bodies  of  unbelievers  are  no  bodies; 
that  the  eyes  of  the  Pagans  could  not  see ;  that  the  grain  which 
grew  in  the  fields  of  Pagans  was  no  grain."^  Augustin  replied 
that  moral  goodness  could  not  be  contemplated  in  this  isolated 
way ;  but  that,  in  the  estimation  of  moral  worth,  the  question 
turned  on  the  whole  unity  of  the  inner  life,  from  which  men's  ac- 
tions proceed.  He  referred  to  Matth.  vi.  23,  and  said,  The  eye 
of  the  soul  is  the  whole  bent  of  the  inner  man.^  He  who  seems 
to  do  a  good  action,  but  in  doing  it  does  not  propose  to  himself 
the  end  which  true  wisdom  prescribes  for  all  human  activity,  sins 
by  having  the  tendency  of  bis  inward  being  estranged  from  that 
which  constitutes  man's  highest  good.'  If  all  actions  are  not 
judged  according  to  this  principle  of  temper  and  disposition,  then 
what  really  proceeds  firom  a  sinfiil  disposition  may  appear  to  be 
a  virtue,  and  sins  may  seem  to  be  conquered  by  sins ;  but  virtue 
can  never  be  realized  in  this  way. 

Julian  betrays  his  own  want  of  a  profound  understanding  of 
the  principles  o£  ethics,  when  he  adduces  this  remark  of  Augustin 

'  The  Pelagian  JnliaB  teenii  to  have  rightly  perceived,  fh>m  the  conneotion  of  the 
words  in  this  passage,  that  it  referred  to  an  entirely  different  matter,  and  sim  ply  respected 
actions  done  contrary  to  one*s  own  conviction  of  dnty.  See  Angostin,  c.  Julian  iv.  24. 

*  In  other  respects,  Jalian  was  well  aware  that  the  morality  or  immorality  of  actions 
most  be  jodged,  not  by  the  outward  act,  bat  by  the  direction  of  the  will.  Hoc  operator 
foris  jam  ipsa  jnstitia,  qaam  intft  voluntas  sancta  concepit  et  pepeHt.  Opus  imperfect. 
i.  79.  Bat  it  might  be  true  at  the  same  time,  that,  while  he  regarded  the  virtues  as 
being  inner  tendencies  and  properties  of  the  aool,  he  might  still  not  be  aware  of  their 
higher  internal  unity,  nor  perceive  their  inmost  root  in  the  one  essence,  which  is  the 
Bioral  dispositioB. 

»  L.  c.  27. 

«  Oeohis  inteDtio,  qua  hdt  qoisqne,  quod  &cit»  L  c  38. 

f  Qpidqnid  boni  fitab  homine,  et  non  propter  hoc  fit,  propter  qood  fieri  debere  vera 
sapientia  precepit,  etsi  ofllcio  (qpifldum,  the  outward  action)  videatur  bonam,  ipso 
non  recto  fine  peccatam  est,  1.  c.  21. 
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in  evidence  against  him,  and  observes  that  if  sin  is  overcome  by 
means  of  sin,  how  much  more  may  sin  be  overcome  by  virtue, 
and  how  much  more  must  it  be  possible  to  lead  a  sinless  life.^  He 
took  no  account  here,  then,  of  the  difference  betwixt  a  true  victory 
over  sin,  and  a  mere  outward  check  placed  against  certain  out- 
breaks of  the  evil,  or  the  exchanging  of  one  kind  of  sin  for  another 
kind,  while  the  siniiil  bent  of  the  will  continued  to  be  the  same. 
All  true  virtue,  according  to  Augustin's  doctrine,  proceeds  from 
Christian  love,  which  refers  everything  to  God  ;  nothing  but  the 
acts  of  this  love  is  truly  moral,  and  all  the  cardinal  virtues  must 
therefore  be  reduced  to  love,  and  have  this  for  their  animating 
principle.*  In  whatever  exhibits  itself  as  virtue  without  this 
ethical  principle,  Augustin  recognizes  indeed,  various  natural  gifts 
and  qualities  proceeding  from  the  Creator,  and  also  to  be  ascribed 
to  his  grace,  but  nothing  which  answers  to  the  Christian  idea  of 
virtue.* 

But  then,  although  Julian  recognised  no  intrinsic  difference 
between  actions  called  virtuous  from  different  points  of  view,  yet 
at  the  same  time,  not  departing  here  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
church, — since  he  found  eternal  happiness,  the  happiness  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  promised  in  the  New  Testament  only  to  be- 
lievers,— he  fell  into  the  inconsistency  of  making  an  outward  dis- 
tinction between  two  kinds  of  virtue  and  of  good  works  grounded 
on  the  results  flowing  from  them :  one  kind,  the  Christian,  on  ac- 
count of  the  reward  connected  with  them,  were  good  in  a  fruitful^ 
— the  other,  from  a  want  of  these  rewards,  were  good  in  an  tin- 
fruitful  way.  And  at  the  ground  of  thb  view  lay,  in  fact,  the 
notion  that  religion  stood  in  a  mere  external  relation  to  morality 
and  that  the  future  reward  or  happiness  was  related  in  an  out- 
ward and  arbitrary  manner  to  man's  life  and  conduct.  Augustin 
very  justly  exposed  this  inconsistency,  and  observed  that  what- 
ever is  truly  good  can  never  be  unfruitful,  that  the  result  must 

'  Compare  what  Sohleiermacher  says  (p.  21)  on  the  conception  of  Tirtue,  In  opposi- 
tion to  BQoh  a  superficial  view  of  the  matter. 

*  Que  per  caeteras  Yirtntes  omnes  diffunditor  dilectio  Dei  et  prozimi.  De  diTersk 
qusestiouibns  octoginta  tribns.    Qu.  6I»  |  4. 

)  Dona  Dei,  sob  cojus  occnltissimo  jadicio,  nee  injosto,  alii  fatoi,  alii  tardiasimi  in- 
genii  nascnntar,  alii  natara  lenes,  alii  levissimis  cansis  ira  faoillima  ardentes,  alii  Tin 
dictSB  cupiditatem  inter  atrosque  mediocres.    C.  Julian.  1.  \y.  §  16. 

*  Fractoose  and  steriliter  t>ona. 
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necessarily  correspond  to  the  intrinsic  character  and  qnality  of 
human  actions. 

Yet  the  Pelagians  might  have  been  able,  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples, to  make  out  a  distinction  between  the  ethical  standing 
ground  in  Christianitj  and  that  in  Paganism,  if  the  systematic 
apprehension  of  the  ethical  element  in  its  connection  w^th  the 
religious,  had  not  lain  too  remote  from  their  ordinary  habits  of 
thinking ;  for  as  they  derived  the  existence  of  peculiar  motives 
and  a  peculiar  direction  of  moral  conduct  from  the  nature  of 
Christian  faith,  they  needed  only  to  carry  out  and  apply  this 
principle  still  farther,  in  order  to  find  such  a  difference;  and  in- 
dead  Pelagius  himself  remarks,  that  love  which  does  everything 
for  the  glory  of  God,  h  a  thing  to  which  the  ancient  world  was 
a  stranger.^ 

Conformably  with  the  manifold  stages  through  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  Augustin,  disciplinary  grace  conducts  the 
evolution  of  the  divine  life  in  human  nature,  that  grace  must  re- 
ceive many  specific  designations.     In  so  far  as  grace,  preceding 
all  merit  in  man,  first  attracts  the  corrupt  will  of  him  who  is 
like  all  others  in  a  state  of  alienation  from  Ood,  and  with  an  inner 
irresistible  necessity  produces  in  him  the  first  motions  to  good- 
ness, awakens  him  to  a  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption  and  to 
faith,  it  is  called  prevenierUy  preparing  grace  (gratia  prseveniens 
prseparans).     It  now  proceeds  to  create  in  him,  by  faith,  a  free- 
will to  that  which  is  good  ("gratia  operand) ;  but  this  is  not  a 
chajage  whereby  man  lays  aside  at  once  his  entire  nature,  and  is 
raised  above  all  conflict  with  sin.     There  still  ever  continue  to 
remain  in  him  two  principles  in  conflict  with  each  other :  in  so 
far  as  he  is  bom  of  God,  lives  in  fellowship  with  Christ,  he  sins  no 
more ;  but  in  so  far  as  he  bears  within  him  the  old  nature,  derived 
from  the  first  fallen  man,  sin  still  continues  cleaving  to  him.'  Hence 
he  ever  continues  to  need  the  grace  which  upholds  the  restored 
free-will,  co-operating  grace  (gratia  co-operans),  to  bring  forth 
that  whichis good,  and  to  becarried  victoriously  through  thestruggle 

*  BafferoDt  et  phUosophi,  sed  dod  in  caritate.  Nos  vero  non  nt  landari,  sed  nt  Ule 
qneiD  tastioemas  profidat  [to  the  honour  of  him  whom  we  bear]  (perhaps  bear  within 
08,  repreecnt)  diligentes  aiistinere  debemos  (for  assuredly  we  have  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing theae  words  to  be  an  addition  of  Cassiodor's).    On  Ephes.  iv.  2. 

'  See  €.  g.  de  perfectione  jostitiae  hominis,  |  39. 
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with  sin.^  Although  Augustin  referred  the  explanation  of  the 
fact  why  it  was  that  grace,  although  it  had  the  power,  yet  brought 
no  one  in  this  present  life  to  a  state  of  perfect  sinlessness,  to  God*s 
incomprehensible  counsels,  still  he  offered  the  following  as  a  rea- 
son which  appeared  to  him  not  improbable.  So  long  as  man  has 
not  attained,  as  he  wUi  do  in  the  life  eternal,  to  an  intuition  of 
the  supreme  good,  so  that  in  comparison  \iith  it  he  counts  him- 
self as  altogether  nothing ;  so  long  as  he  is  not  filled  with  its 
spirit,  that  not  barely  from  rational  ccmviction,  but  also  with 
eternal  love,  he  prefers  it  to  his  own  self;*  so  long  as  this  condi- 
tion is  lefl  unfulfilled,  man  is  ever  exposed  to  the  danger  of  pride, 
which  may  so  much  the  more  easily  fasten  on  the  self-contempla- 
tion of  the  rational  spirit,  because  thi9  is,  in  fact,  far  loflier  than 
all  else  in  the  earthly  creation.  For  this  reason,  man  must  guard 
against  this  by  constantly  struggling  with  himself.  To  this  Ju- 
lian might  object,  that  Augustin  reasoned  in  a  circle,  when  he 
said  man  must  still  continue  in  sin  in  order  to  be  preserved  against 
sin,  viz.,  the  sin  of  pride.*  But  Augustin,  in  reply,  appealed  to 
experience — to  the  fact  that  the  apostle  needed  to  have  the  thorn 
lefl  in  his  flesh  as  an  admonition  to  humility.  He  uses  an  illus- 
tration drawn  firom  the  healing  art :  ^^  As  if  the  ulcer  were  not 
painful,  and  the  operation  of  the  knife  painful  also,  so  that  one 
pain  is  cured  by  another.  Had  we  not  learned  this  by  experi- 
ence, but  only  heard  of  it  in  some  country  where  operations  of  this 
sort  were  unknown,  we  should  doubtless  ridicule  the  idea,  and 
perhaps  say  in  his  own  words.  It  is  most  absurd  that  pain  sbgukl 
be  necessary  to  stop  an  ulcer  from  being  painful."* 

As  man,  then,  continues  ever  to  be  exposed  in  this  present 
life,  by  reason  of  this  unceasing  conflict,  to  the  danger  of  falling 
again,  he  accordingly  needs,  in  order  to  attain  salvation,  the  grace 

1  Co-operando  perficit,  quod  operando  inoipit.  Ipse  ut  velimus  operator  incipient 
qui  volcndbus  co-operatur  perficiens.    De  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio,  §  33. 

'  Qnamdin  non  videt  sicat  ridebit  in  flue  sumnmni  iHud  et  f  mmutabile  bonom,  In  en- 
jus  comparatione  se  spemat,  Bibique  illios  oaritate  vilescat^  tantoque  apiritu  ejus  tmplea- 
tur,  ut  id  sibi  non  ratione  sola,  sed  leterno  quoque  amore  praponat.    G.  Julian,  iv.  28. 

*  Absurdissimum  quippe  et  stultissimum  putat,  peccatom  fuisse,  ne  pccoatnm  esset, 
qnoniam  et  ipsa  superbia  utique  peccatum  est.    L.  c  §  30. 

*  Quasi  non  et  ulcus  in  dolore  est,  et  sectio  dolorem  operatur,  nt  dolor  dolors  tollator. 
Hoc  si  expert!  non  essemus  et  in  aliquibus  terris,  ubi  ista  nunquam  contigerant,  andir«>' 
mns,  sine  dubio  utique  deridentes,  fortassis  etiam  verbis  hujus  nteremur  et  di  oereiiuia : 
absurdissimum  ^t,  dolorem  necessarium  fuisse,  nc  ulceris  dolor  esset^  L.  c. 
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which  can  enable  him  yictoriotuljr  to  persevere  to  the  end  of  the 
conflict ;  and,  in  reference  to  this,  Angnstin  denominates  grace  by 
the  title  of  donum  perseverantise.  This  perseverance  alone  is  the 
certain  mark  of  the  elect. 

This  doctrine  concerning  grace,  with  all  its  determinate  forms 
as  here  unfolded,  stood  necessarily  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
absolnte  predestination^  And  if  this  doctrine  was  so  taught  and 
preached,  it  was  liable  to  the  imputations  which  the  Pelagians 
repeatedly  brought  against  it :  that  Augustin  introduced,  under 
the  name  of  grace,  a  certain  fatalism  (fatum);  that  he  absolutely 
denied  the  free-will  belonging  to  the  essence  of  man's  nature ; 
that  he  annulled  all  the  conditions  (^a  righteous  judgment  of  God. 
In  respect  to  firee-will,  Augustin  ever  maintained,  that  as  the  law 
is  not  annulled  by  faith,  but  only  fulfilled  by  it,  so  free-will  is  not 
destroyed  by  grace,  but  the  will  is  only  made  truly  free ;  and  he 
appealed  to  the  declaration  of  Christ,  that  he  only  whom  the  Son 
makes  free  is  free  indeed.  But  here,  misled  by  the  ambiguity  of 
the  expression,  he  confounded  together  two  different  conceptions* 
— the  conception  of  freedom,  as  a  certain  state  and  stage  of 
moral  development,  and  of  freedom  as  a  certain  faculty  possessed  in 
common  by  all  rational  minds.  Beyond  question,  Augustin  gave 
a  more  profound  view  of  freedom  in  that  former  sense  (this  being 
connected  with  his  idea  of  grace  as  a  principle  of  divine  life), 
than  was  to  be  found  in  the  Pelagian  system.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  freedom  in  the  latter  sense,  which  was  properly  the  point  in 
question  in  this  particular  controversy.  This,  Augustin  cer- 
tainly denied  to  all  the  descendants  of  fallen  man ;  for,  in  fact,  he 
did  not  allow  to  all  men  the  ability  of  attaining  to  that  higher 
moral  freedom.  He  considered  this  ability  as  being  not  an  in- 
alienable possession  of  the  rational  spirit,  but  a  gift  communi- 
cated, only  by  a  special  divine  operation,  to  a  certain  number  of 
men.  In  respect  to  those  who  belong  to  this  latter  class,  it  is 
improper  to  speak  of  a  frt^  self-determination  in  appropriating 
what  is  bestowed  on  them  by  grace ;  since  their  wills  are  renewed 
by  inner  necessity,  through  the  almighty  will  of  God.  And  as 
these  latter  follow  an  irresistible  influence  from  above,  so  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  the  servants  of  sin,  follow  an  irresistible 

*  A  Uiing  whidi  the  Pelagian^  too,  did  aoi  &fl  to  oeassre.    C.  Joliao,  opos  iroper- 
Cect.  1 176. 
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influence  of  a  lower  kind.  Bat  at  the  same  time  Augastin  main- 
tainedy  that  by  the  operation  of  grace  the  power  of  free  self-deter- 
mination was  not  destroyed ;  contenting  himself  here  with  the 
idea  of  a  freedom  in  appearance,  of  a  seeming  freedom  necessa- 
rily forming  itself  in  the  consciousness  of  the  creature ;  inasmuch, 
namely,  as  the  operations  of  grace  unfolded  themselves  after  the 
form  of  the  human  nature,  of  the  rational  human  consciousness, 
in  the  form  of  self-determination  outwardly  and  phenomenally 
presented.  Hence  man,  though  determined  by  a  higher  principle, 
transforming  his  will  with  irresistible  power,  which  he  follows  in 
harmony  with  the  law  of  his  nature,  is  yet  not  conscious  of  his 
will  haying  been  subjected  to  constraint.  In  this  sense  he  said, 
therefore,  that  the  operation  of  grace  presupposed  the  free-will 
belonging  to  the  essence  of  reason  ;  that,  if  man  were  not  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  he  could  not  be  susceptible  of  grace.  Grace 
can  act  on  man,  not  on  stones. 

It  was  an  inconsistency  in  the  Augustinian  system,  that,  while 
he  unquestionably  derived  the  first  sin  from  man's  free  self-deter- 
mination, he  made  everjrthing  else  depend  on  an  unconditional,  di- 
vine predetermination.  He  would  have  been  logically  consistent, 
if,  following  the  principle  which  had  led  him  to  this  whole  theory, 
he  had  derived  the  conduct  of  Adam,  like  all  other,  from  this 
unconditional  predetermination.  This  inconsistency  was  clearly 
exposed  by  Julian.^  But  still  this  was  a  noble  inconsistency, 
which  grew  out  of  the  victory  of  his  religious,  moral  feeling  over 
the  logical  and  speculative  tendency  of  his  intellect.  In  this  way, 
he  could  still  hold  fast,  at  one  point,  to  the  holiness  and  justice 
of  God,  and  to  the  free  guilt  of  man ;  could  remove  the  origin  of 
evil  from  God,  and  push  it  back  to  the  originally  present,  truly 
free  self-determining  power  of  man.  And  by  his  supposition  of 
the  necessary  and  incomprehensible  connection  between  the  first 
roan  and  the  entire  race,  this  inconsistency  is  still  obviated  in  his 
own  mind  ;  for  as  the  act  of  the  first  man  may  be  considered  as 

*  Nequeenim  gratia  Dei  lapidibos  ant  lignis  pecoribusve  pnestatar;  sed  quia  imago 
Dei  est  meretor  banc  gratiam.  C.  Julian,  iv.  15.  Non  sioat  in  lapidiboa  insenaatia, 
ant  aicat  in  iis,  in  quorum  natura  rationem  Toluntatemque  non  condidit^  saiutem  nos- 
tram  Deus  operatur  in  nobis.    De  peccatorum  mentis  et  reraissione,  1.  ii.  §  6. 

*  Odns  imperf.  vi.  22.  Unde  tu  nosti,  illuti  tantnmoda  justum  fnisse,  at  in  Adam 
nisi  Yoluntarium  crimen  non  poasit  ulcisci,  si  iigustum  esse  non  nosti,  imputap  qni- 
quam  in  crimen,  quod  fatearis  sine  voluntate  susccptnm  ? 
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the  proper  act  of  every  man,  so,  on  this  ground,  the  loss  of  the 
original  freedom  is  a  loss  for  which  all  are  at  fault. 

This  Augustinian  system,  which  was  constructed  with  so  much 
dialectical  art,  could  be  so  handled,  when  set  forth  with  pru- 
dence, wisdom,  and  dialectic  skill  of  an  Augustin,  as  to  avoid  the 
practically  mischievous  consequences  which  might  flow  from  it  in 
its  application  to  life.  Those  who,  like  Augustin,  had  come  into 
this  system  through  the  whole  evolution  of  their  inner  life,  those 
in  whom  it  had  become  wholly  fused  with  the  fundamental  ex- 
periences of  their  Christian  consciousness,  those  who  had  already 
attained  to  a  certain  inward  peace  and  stability  o£  Christian  life, 
might  doubtless  find  in  this  system  satisfaction  and  repose.  The 
life  in  faith  which  they  possessed — the  consciousness  of  a  divine 
life— raised  them  above  the  doubts  which  might  arise  from  the  re- 
flection whether  or  no  they  belonged  to  the  number  of  the  elect. 
But  the  case  was  difierent  where  this  system  was  taught  in  a  less 
prudent  and  skilful  manner,  or  where  it  came  to  such  as  were  still 
involved  in  many  inward  conflicts,  and  were  liable  to  be  disturbed 
by  reflection  on  their  own  state.  Augustin  could  not  fail  to  meet 
many  such  cases  in  his  own  experience,  and  it  is  remarkable  to 
observe  the  way  in  which  he  disposed  of  them.  From  such  cases 
he  took  occasion  to  unfold  his  system  still  farther  with  referenoe 
to  its  practical  application. 

One  of  Augustin*s  doctrinal  and  polemical  dissertations,  which 
referred  to  these  disputes,  his  letter  to  the  Presbyter  Sixtus,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Rome,^  having  been  circulated  among  the  monks 
of  a  cloister  at  Adrumetum,  in  the  North  African  province  of  By- 
zacene,  produced  great  excitement  and  agitation  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  these  recluses.  This  happened  between  the  years  426 
and  427.  There  came  forward  individuals  among  them  who  de- 
rived practically  mischievous  conclusions  from  Angustin's  doc- 
trines concerning  grace  and  predetermination.  Of  what  use,  said 
they,  are  all  doctrines  and  precepts  1  Human  efforts  can  avail 
nothing ;  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do.  Nor  is 
it  right  to  reproach  or  to  punish  those  who  are  in  error  and  wTio 
commit  sin ;  for  it  is  none  of  their  fault  that  they  act  thus.  With^ 
out  grace  they  cannot  do  otherwise ;  nor  can  they  do  any  thing  to 

*  Ep.  194,  among  the  letters  of  Angustin. 
VOL.  IV.  B  2 
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merit  grace.    All  we  shoald  do,  then,  b  to  praj  for  them.  Augas- 
tin,  having  been  informed  of  these  disturbances  by  delegates  from 
the  cloister,  and  by  a  letter  from  the  Abbot  Valentine,  addressed 
to  the  monks  two  books— -on«  in  which  he  more  fully  unfolded  his 
doctrine  concerning  the  relation  of  grace  to  free-will  in  opposition 
to  Pelagianism  (de  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio) ;  a  second,  in  which 
he  more  distinctly  explained  that  doctrine  on  the  side  of  its  prac- 
tical bearings,  and  with  reference  to  those  consequences  which  had 
been  drawn  from  it  (the  work  de  correptione  et^ratia).     Accord- 
ing to  Angustin's  doctrine,  unconditioned  predetermination  is  not 
an  arbitrary  act  of  Ood,  whereby  he  bestows  everlasting  happiness 
on  men  wbUe  loaded  with  all  manner  of  sins ;  but  a  necessary  in- 
termediate link  is  the  communication  of  grace.    This  is  the  source 
of  divine  life  in  those  that  possess  it ;  and  it  must  reveal  itself  by 
an  inward  impulse,  in  the  bringing  forth  of  good  frmits.    But  then, 
even  here,  too,  no  limits  can  be  fixed,  where  the  divine  agency 
commences  and  ceases,  and  where  the  human  begins  and  ends ; 
both  proceed  inseparably  together.     The  human  will,  taken  pos- 
session of  by  divine  grace,  works  that  which  is  good  with  freedom, 
as  a  transformed  and  sanctified  will ;  and  grace  can  only  work 
through  the  will,  which  serves  as  its  organ.     Hence  Angustin 
says,  ^^  He  who  is  a  child  of  God,  must  feel  himself  impelled  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  do  right ;  and  having  done  it,  he  thanks 
God,  who  gave  him  the  power  and  the  pleasure  of  so  doing.     But 
he  who  does  not  what  is  right,  or  does  it  not  fix>ni  the  right  tern- 
per  of  love,  let  him  pray  God  that  he  may  have  the  grace  which 
he  has  not  yet  obtained.''     By  reason  of  the  inner  connection 
which  Augustin  supposed  between  the  first  sin  and  the  sin  of  all 
mankind,  as  it  has  been  above  ex})lained,  he  maintained  that  the 
individual  cannot  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  of  the  general  de- 
pravity, and  that  his  sins  are  none  the  less  to  be  imputed  to  him 
as  his  own  fault.    Furthermore,  Gt)d  by  his  grace  is,  beyond 
question,  able  to  operate  on  the  hearts  of  men,  not  only  without 
our  exhorting,  correcting,  or  reproving  them,  but  even  without 
ouV  interceding  for  them.    Beyond  question,  all  these  second 
causes  could  produce  the  designed  efiect  on  men  only  under  the 
presupposition  of  divine  grace,  which  operates  through  human  in- 
strumentality, and  without  which  all  human  instrumentality  would 
avail  nothing,  and  under  the  presupposition  that  the  men,  whom 
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.  we  would  lead  to  salvation,  belong  to  the  number  of  the  elect. 
But  as  God,  however,  ofteu  conveys  his  grace  to  men  by  means 
of  such  instrumentality ;  as  no  certain  marks  are  given  us  in  the 
present  life  whereby  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  elect  from 
the  non^-ekct ;  as  we  are  bound,  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  to  wish 
that  all  may  attain  to  salvation ;  so  assuming,  in  the  spirit  of 
charity,  that  God  will  use  us  as  his  instruments  to  convert  and 
bring  to  salvation  these  or  those  individuals,  who  at  present  are 
living  in  sin,  we  are  bound  to  employ  all  those  means  that  are  in 
our  power,  leaving  the  result  with  God. 

The  way  in  which  Augustin  sought,  in  these  writings,  to  secure 
his  system  against  misrepresentation,  could  not  be  suited  to  set 
those  minds  at  rest,  whose  Christian  feelings  had  been  disturbed 
by  what  he  had  said  respecting  the  relation  of  divine  grace  and 
predestination  to  the  firee-will ;  but  such  persons  must  rather  have 
found  in  this  a  still  further  confirmation  of  their  doubts.  And  as 
his  system  of  faith,  on  this  side,  agreed  in  no  wise  with  the  pre* 
vailing  doctrinal  way  of  thinking  in  the  Western  church ;  as,  in 
the  Pelagian  and  Augustinian  systems,  directly  opposite  tendencies, 
which  on  different  sides  were  at  variance  with  the  demands  of  the 
universal  Christian  consciousness,  stood  in  conflict  with  each 
other;  it  was  natural  that  an  intermediate  and  conciliatory  ten- 
dency between  these  two  opposites  should  make  its  appearance. 
This  tendency  proceeded  more  particulariy  from  the  cloisters  of 
Southern  France,  Provence,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  As  its 
representative  and  most  influential  organ  appears,  in  the  first 
place,  an  individual  who  holds  a  veiy  important  place  in  the  his- 
tory  of  Western  monachism,  and  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
in  these  districts — John  Cassian.  He  probably  came  f^om  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea  (being  one  of  the  so-called 
Scythian  monks) ;  and,  after  many  travels  in  the  East,  had  at 
length  turned  his  steps  at  Marseilles,  where  he  became  the  foun- 
der and  abbot  of  a  famous  cloister.  Without  doubt,  his  early  and 
long  residence  in  the  Eastern  church  had  had  a  decided  influence 
on  his  doctrinal  bent ;  and  perhaps  in  his  predominant  practical 
tendency,  in  his  disincliiiaticm  to  doctrinal  speculations  which  at- 
tempted to  define  too  nicely  on  the  questions  here  brought  into 
controversy ;  his  tendency  to  give  prominence  on  these  questions 
to  the  religious,  moral  interest,  and  to  refer  every  thing  m^e 
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particularly  to  the  love  of  God;  perhaps  in  all  these  traits  we 
may  discern  the  spirit  of  the  great  Chrysostom,  with  whom  he 
long  lived  in  the  capacity  of  deacon,  and  whose  disciple  he  de- 
lighted to  call  himself.^  Cassian  sought  to  grasp  the  doctrines  of 
religion  with  the  heart,  rather  than  with  speculative  and  syste- 
matizing thought.  He  counselled  the  monks,  instead  of  studying 
a  multitude  of  commentaries  on  the  sacred  Scriptures,  to  aim 
rather  at  obtaining  purity  of  heart.  Nothing  but  the  darkening  of 
the  understanding  by  sin  caused  what  the  Holy  Spirit  revealed  to 
appear  so  obscure  to  men  ;  and  it  was  because  nten  sought  not 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  with  a  purified  sen^, 
that  so  many  false  doctrines  had  been  foisted  upon  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures.' Especially  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of 
grace,  he  required  that,  preserving  in  simplicity  of  heart  the 
simple  faith  of  the  fishermen,  men  should  not  receive  it  in  a 
worldly  spirit,  with  logical  syllogisms  and  Ciceronian  eloquence, 
but  should  know  that  it  could  only  be  understood  by  the  experi- 
ence of  a  pure  life.^  We  might  almost  suppose  that  this  passage, 
in  the  mind  of  Cassian,  containing  a  reproof  of  the  (in  his  opi- 
nion) too  logical  tendency  of  Augustin :  it  cannot  be  proved, 
however,  that  he  meant  any  such  direct  personal  allusion.^ 

Cassian  departed  altogether  from  the  Pelagian  system  by  re- 
cognizing the  universal  corruption  of  human  nature,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  first  transgression,  and  by  recognizing  "grace"  as 
well  as  "justification"  in  the  sense  of  Augustin.  But  the  whole 
takes  with  him  a  different  turn,  by  its  connection  with  the  idea 
of  a  divine  love,  which  extends  to  all  men,  which  wills  the  salva- 
tion of  all,  and  refers  every  thing  to  this ;  even  subordinating  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  to  this  simple  end.  The  conflict  of 
the  ficsh  and  the  spirit  is,  indeed,  a  consequence  of  that  original 

'  See  Cassian.  lib.  vii.  de  incaniatione,  c.  31. 

3  MoDachum  ad  scriptnramm  notitlam  pertingere  cupientem,  neqnaquam  debere 
labores  suosergacommentatorum  libros  impeiidere ;  sed  poUns  omnem  mentis  indos- 
triam  et  intentioneni  cordis  erga  emundationem  vitioram  carnalium  detinere.  Insti- 
tution, coenobial.  1.  ▼.  c.  38. 

s  L.  c.  I.  12,  c.  19. 

*  In  his  woric  against  Nestorins,  which  he  wrote  at  the  coninienoement  of  the  Nes- 
torian  disputes  (de  incamatione  Domini,  I.  vii.  c.  27),  he  calls  Augustin  "  ma^us 
sacerdos  ;** — but  this  epithet  must  have  been  given  to  Augustin  after  he  became  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Western  church :  yet  it  says  little,  compared  with  those  epithets 
which  he  bestows  on  Hilary,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome. 
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Schism  ;  but  this  conflict  is  now  made  to  sabserve  a  salatary  pur- 
pose in  the  moral  education  of  man^  that  so  the  soul,  amid  its 
many  struggles  and  efforts,  necessitated  to  strive  after  moral 
purity,  may  thereby  be  awakened  to  self-consciousness,  and  pre- 
served from  pride  and  inactivity.*     It  is,  perhaps,  with  allusion 
to  the  Pelagian  positions,  he  says,  in  one  passage  of  his  institu- 
tions and  rules  of  monastic  life  :^  "  We  have  to  than)^  God,  not 
only  for  ha>nng  endowed  us  with  reason  and  free-will,  and  be- 
stowed on  us  the  knowledge  of  his  law  or  the  grace  of  baptism, 
but  also  for  the  gifts  of  his  daily  providence ;  that  he  delivers  us 
from  the  snares  of  invisible  enemies ;  that  he  co-operates  with 
ns  in  enabling  us  to  overcome  the  sins  of  the  flesh  ;  that  he  pro- 
tects us,  even  when  we  are  unconscious  of  it,  from  dangers ;  that 
he  keeps  us  from  falling  into  sins;  that  he  sustains  and  en- 
lightens us ;  that  he  teaches  us  to  understand  the  law  which  he 
has  given  to  help  us  :*  that,  by  his  secret  influences,  we  are  pun- 
ished on  account  of  our  sins ;  that  we  are  sometimes  drawn  to* 
salvation  even  against  our  wills ;  that  nnally  he  draws  our  ft*ee- 
will  itself,  prone  by  its  own  inclination  to  what  is  vicious  and 
wrong,  into  the  path  of  virtue,"     Even  in  these  remarks  we 
discern  the  whole  peculiarity  of  Cassian's  form  of  doctrine  on 
this  matter.    Isolated  Christian  experiences  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  which  he  thus  collects  together ;  and  moreover  all  the 
marks  and  characters  of  Augnstin's  system  are  to  be  found  here, 
excepting  alone  the  constraining  influence  of  grace  on  the  free- 
will.   But  Cassian  brings  together  isolated  facts  without  logical 
order,  and  in  a  manner  quite  remote  from  the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  conceptions,  such  as  we  find  in  Augustin. 

In  faith,  too,  he  recognizes  the  communication  of  di>nne  grace,^ 
He  constantly  afSrms  the  insufficiency  of  ftree-will  for  that  which 

I  Collat  c.  7.  etc 

*  Institutiones  coenobial.  c.  18. 

>  Cassian  says  here,  adjutoriam  nostrtmi,  qaod  non  aliod  qaidam  interpretari  volant, 
qaam  legem ; — ^which  words  are  manifestly  aimed  against  the  Pelagians.  Tillemont 
wrongly  supposes  thai  he  has  discovered  here  something  bordering  on  the  Pelagian 
mode  of  expression,  which  Cassian  could  not  have  allowed  himself  to  fall  into,  after 
the  above-named  decisions  of  the  Roman  bishops  against  the  Pelagians.  Bat  this 
mode  of  expresdop  is,  in  its  easential  meaning,  so  anti-Pelagian,  that  Aagastin  him- 
•elf  might  have  approved  of  it.  Cassian,  in  fkct,  says  here  that  it  was  only  by  the 
inward  enlightening  influence  of  grace,  the  law  itself  could  be  of  any  help  to  man. 

«  CoUat.  tti.  0. 16. 
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is  good  without  grace ;  that,  without  this,  all  human  efibrts  avail 
nothing,  all  willing  and  running  of  man  is  to  no  purpose ;  that  it 
is  vain  to  speak  of  any  proper  merit  or  desert  on  the  part  of  man, 
although  the  operation  of  grace  is  ever  conditioned  on  thfs  free 
self-determination  of  the  human  will ;  that,  in  many  cases,  there 
is  moreover  such  a  thing. as  prevenient  grace/  lie  especially 
laboured,  in  his  monastic  colloquies,  the  famous  thirteen  among 
his  Collations,  to  unfold  and  explain  what  lay  scattered  in  the 
above-cited  passages.  Here  also  he  speaks  in  the  same  decided 
and  emphatic  manner  against  the  two  extremes,  as  well  the 
Augustinian  denial  of  free-will,  as  the  Pelagian  infringement  of 
grace.  In  both  these  opposite  tendencies  he  sees  human  pre- 
sumption, which  would  explore  and  define  what  is  unsearchable 
to  human  reason.  He  says  here,  free-will  and  grace  are  so 
blended  and  fused  with  each  other,  that  for  this  very  reason  the 
question  has  been  much  discussed  by  many,  whether  free-will  de- 
*pends  on  grace,  or  grace  on  free-will ;  and  in  answering  this  ques* 
tion  in  a  presumptuous  manner,  men  have  fallen  into  opposite 
errors.  He  affirms  that  this  question  does  not  admit  of  a  general 
answer  suitable  for  all  cases.  He  controverts  as  well  those  who 
wholly  denied  a  prevenient  grace,  and  made  grace  always  depen- 
dent on  man*s  desert,  as  those  who  denied  to  the  human  will  any 
ability  to  create  the  germ  of  goodness  by  its  own  efibrts,  and  who 
supposed  grace  to  be  always  prevenient.  This  question,  he 
thought,  could  not  be  settled,  by  general  conceptions,  formed  a 
priori,  respecting  the  modus  operandi  of  grace ;  but  could  b« 
answered  only  according  to  the  various  facts  of  experience,  as 
they  are  brought  to  view  in  the  holy  Scriptures ;  though  here^ 
from  want  of  more  profound  reflection,  he  neglected  to  consider 
that  this  inquiry  transcends  the  limits  of  experience  and  of  the 
.phenomenal  world,  the  question  relating  to  invisible  motives  and 
laws.  Would  any  one  assert  that  the  beginning  of  the  good  will 
always  proceeds  from  man,  the  examples  of  Matthew  the  publican 
and  of  Paul  are  against  him.  Would  any  one  say,  on  ike  con* 
trary,  that  the  beginning  of  the  good  will  is  always  communi- 
cated by  divine  grace,  he  must  be  embarrassed  by  the  examples 
of  Zaccheus,  and  of  the  thief  on  the  cross,  whose  otiving  spirits, 

i  Collat.  i?.  c.  4,  etc.,  and  other  places. 
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taking  the  kingdom  of  God  by  yiolence,  anticipated  the  special 
call  of  divine  grace.  Against  those  who  asserted  the  last,  he  en- 
deavonred  to  show  that  human  natnre  had,  by  the  &11,  in  nowise 
lo^  all  its  ability  for  goodness.  Men  should  take  heed  how  they 
refer  all  the  merits  of  the  saints  to  God  in  such  a  sense  as  to  assign 
nothing  but  what  is  bad  to  human  nature.  Through  the  bene- 
volence of  the  Creator,  the  seeds  of  all  virtue  were  by  nature  im- 
planted in  the  soul ;  but,  unless  excited  by  the  help  of  God,  they 
would  never  terminate  and  inrow  up  to  maturity.  Where  crace. 
then,  pemittS  human  striv^feeble  as  it  wa^  to  bare  thfpr^ 
cedence,^  still  it  should  be  considered  that  what  grace  bestows  on 
man  is  far  beyond  all  human  desert  :*  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween tlie  two.  He  calls  it  proSue  to  say,  that  grace  is  imparted 
only  according  to  human  desert.  While  Augustin  employed  the 
declaration  ol  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Bom.  xi.  concerning  the  nn« 
searchableness  of  the  divine  judgments,  to  prove  the  doctrine  of 
the  secret,  unconditioned  counsels  of  predestination  ;  Cassian,  on 
the  other  hand,  referred  it  to  the  manifold  modes  of  the  operation 
of  divine  love,  controlling,  directing,  and  bestowing  its  gifts  in 
wisdom ;  and  this  he  set  over  against  the  dogmatic  narrowness  of 
lieart — the  presumptuous  littleness  of  mind,  which  would  fix  and 
determine  everything  according  to  one  idea.  He  who  trusted  he 
was  able  by  his  own  reason  perfectly  to  fathom  or  to  express  the 
ways  which  Qod  takes  for  man*s  salvation,  contradicted  those 
words  of  the  apostle,  that  GUxi's  judgments  and  ways  are  unsearch- 
able to  men.  The  God  of  the  universe  so  works  all  in  all,  as 
that  he  excites  the  free-will,  upholds  and  strengthens  it,  .not  so 
that  he  again  withdraws  from  man  the  free-will  which  he  himself 
bestowed.  If  man*8  reason,  and  the  induction  of  evidence,  seem 
to  have  made  out  anything  which  militates  against  these  pro- 
positions, all  this  should  much  rather  be  shunned,  than  counte- 
nanced to  the  destruction  of  faith. 

Caa8ian*s  opposition  to  the  system  of  Augustin  found  great  ao- 
oeptance  among  the  monks  and  even  the  bishops  of  these  districts.' 
Doubtless,  too,  many  of  the  monks  had,  of  their  own  firee  impulse, 
without  any  influencing  cause  from  without,  become  opposed  to 

I  Nt  pmiiw  donnitnti  aai  iMrti  oUo  diatolato  sua  doom  oonferre  videaUtr. 
*  Gratia  D^  tempwr  gratoita. 
*8m  Pnwpac'a  Mtar  to  Avgnttiii. 
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the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  election ;  individaals  who  subse* 
quently  attached  themselves  to  Cassian,  as  the  most  important 
man  among  them,  on  account  of  his  theological  training ;  for  it 
may  be  gathered,  from  what  Prosper  reports  about  them  to 
Augustin,  that  all  did  not  perfectly  agree  with  Cassian  in  their 
views  respecting  the  disputed  points,  though  they  agreed  in  op- 
posing the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination. 

When  Augustin's  work  de  correptione  et  gratia  arrived  in  Gaul, 
these  opponents  of  Augustin's  doctrine  of  predestination — whom 
for  brevity's  sake  we  will  denominate  Semi-Pelagians,^  a  name 
which  came  into  use  at  a  much  later  period — perceived  from  it 
that  those  practically  mischievous  consequences  which  had  ever 
appeared  to  them  the  dubious  thing  in  this  doctrine,  had  actually 
been  derived,  from  them  by  those  African  monks ;  but  they  were 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  Augustin  got  rid  of 
these  consequences ;  and  hence  they  were  only  the  more  fully  con- 
firmed in  their  own  persuasions.  Besides  this  Semi-Pelaginn 
party,  there  was,  'however,  in  this  part  of  Gaul,  a  small  party 
also  of  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Augustin,  and  devoted  ad- 
herents to  his  whole  system  of  doctrine,  to  whom,  though  they 
perhaps  recognized  the  difference  between  Semi-Pelagianism 
and  Pelagianism,  yet  every  doctrine  which  represented  the  opera- 
tions of  divine  grace  in  man  as  conditioned  on  man's  reci- 
piency, appeared  to  be  a  denial  of  grace  proceeding  from  im- 
pious pride.  At  the  head  of  this  party  stood,  at  that  time, 
an  ecclesiastic  by  the  name  of  Prosper,  who,  induced  perhaps 
by  the  desolations  of  war,  had  left  his  native  country,  Aquitania, 
and  settled  down  in  these  parts.  Amid  the  great  and  fearful 
revolutions  of  this  century,  particularly  in  his  own  country,  by 
which  within  a  short  space  of  time  the  lot  of  whole  nations  as 
well  as  individuals  was  reversed,  he  found  consolation  and  repose 
in  entire  submission  to  God's  inscrutable  decrees,  in  renouncing 
all  earthly  hopes,  and  relying  on  God's  all-controlling  grace ;  and 
the  great  facts  of  that  particular  age  in  the  history  of  nations 


t  The  Semi-Pelngians  themselves  were  far  from  applying  to  their  sect  any  snch 
name  as  this,  as  they  wished  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Pelagians ;  but 
their  opponents,  too,  were  very  far  from  wishing  to  designate  them  by  this  name,  the 
opponents  of  Pelagianism  not  admitting  that  there  was  any  middle  ground.  They 
looked  npon  Semi-Pelagiauism  as  nothing  bot  a  mere  off-shoot  of  Pelagianism. 
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furnished  him  with  abundant  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  predestination.^  This  Prosper^  and  his  friend 
Hilary,  another  warm  admirer  and  zealous  disciple  of  Augustin, 
gave  him,  each  in  a  separate  letter,  an  account  of  these  move- 
ments among  the  monks,  and  begged  that  he  would  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  truth  now  assailed. 

In  reply  to  this  request,  Augustin  wrote  his  two  works,  De 
prsedestinatione  sanctorum,  and  De  dono  perseverantise.  He  ex- 
presses his  astonishment,  that  those  persons  were  not  to  be  con- 
vinced by  the  many  plain  and  express  passages  of  sacred  Scrip- 
ture respecting  grace,  which  is  always  denied,  when  it  is  made 
to  depend  on  human  desert.  Yet  he  is  at  the  same  time  just 
enough  to  admit,  that,  by  acknowledging  original  sin,  the  insuiH- 
ciency  of  the  faculty  of  free-will  for  all  good,  and  prevenient 
grace,  they  differed  essentially  from  Pelagianism,  properly  so 
called.  And,  considering  the  great  importance  which  he  attached 
to  the  other  disputed  points,  we  must  respect  the  spirit  of  Christian 
moderation  evinced  by  him  when  he  added :  "  We  must  apply  to 
them  the  words  of  Paul  in  Philip,  iii.  15.  If  they  walk  according 
to  the  measure  of  their  knowledge,  and  pray  to  Him  who  giveth 
wisdom,  he  will  reveal  to  them  diat  also  which  they  still  want,  in 
order  to  a  correct  insight  into  the  doctrine  of  predestination."* 

In  these  two  tracts,  he  lays  open  his  disputed  scheme  of  doc- 
trine, holding  to  it  firmly  in  all  its  strictness,  in  the  way  we  have 
already  described ;  and  we  need  here  only  notice  what  he  says 
new  in  reference  to  the  scruples  professed  by  the  Gallic  Semi- 
Pelagians.    These,  as  Prosper  reported  to  Augustin,  had  affirmed 

'  Pro6per,  and  also  the  author  of  the  work  de  Tooatione  gentium,  refer  to  these  fiusts, 
especially  as  showing  how  different  tribes  of  people  were  led  to  embrace  the  faith  of  the 
gospel.  In  the  beaatifol  poem  of  "  A  husband  to  his  wife,**  in  which  the  writer  refers  to 
the  state  of  those  times  as  an  arg^mnent  and  moti?e  for  renooncing  earthly  things,  and 
which  in  some  mannscripts  is  ascribed  to  Prosper,  are  to  be  fonnd  the  feelings  and  ideas 
at  least  which  characterised  his  own  religions  tone  of  mind.    He  says  of  his  times : 

Nod  idem  ttatut  est  agris,  non  urbibos  nllls : 

Omuisqae  in  Aoem  pnecipitata  rannt. 
Impia  coof  Olio  saerit  diacordia  mnndo, 

Paz  abiit  terria ;  tiltiina  qoseque  Tidoa. 

And  after  ha? ing  expressed  his  resolution  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  Christy  he  adds : 

Neo  Umen  lata  mihi  de  me  fidncia  targit. 

Ta  daa,  Chriate,  loqul,  tnqae  patt  triboia. 
In  Dobia  nihil  aodamoa ;  aed  fidimua  in  to. 
•pes  igitor  mea  sola  Dena,  qnem  credere  Tita  eat. 

s  De  prndeetinatione  sanctorum,  c.  i. 
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that  even  if  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  predestination  were 
according  to  the  truth,  yet  it  onght  not  to  be  preached,  because 
the  doctrine  could  be  of  no  use  to  any  one,  and  might  be  mis- 
chievous to  all.  It  tempts  the  pious  to  feel  secure  and  to  be  in* 
active,  and  leads  sinners  to  despair,  instead  of  allowing  them  ro6m 
for  repentance.  On  the  other  hand,  Augustin  says :  "  We  might 
keep  silent  as  to  those  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  only 
enrich  the  intellectual  insight  of  those  who  were  capable  of  under- 
standing them,  without  exerting  any  influence  on  their  moral 
improvement ;  but  the  misunderstanding  of  which  would  redound 
to  the  injury  of  those  who  were  incapable  of  understanding  them. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  those  truths  the  right  understanding  of 
which  is  subservient  to  holiness,  and  the  misunderstanding  of 
which  leads  to  all  mischief.  And  among  these  latter  truths  is  to 
be  reckoned  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.  It  is  only 
when  misconstrued  and  falsely  applied,  it  can  become  practically 
injurious.  But  the  doctrine  of  divine  foreknowledge  is  liable  to 
the  same  misconstruction;  as,  for  example,  when  it  is  so  con- 
ceived as  to  lead  men  to  make  such  statements  as  the  following : 
*'  You  may  live  as  you  please,  yet  that  and  that  only  will  happen 
with  you  which  God  foresaw."  In  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  all  that  is  necessary  is  simply  to  keep  it  ever  in 
mind,  that  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  is  addressing  either  those 
who  are  already  partakers  of  the  redemption,  or  who  are  yet  to 
become  partakers  of  it,  consequently  the  elect ;  so  that  the  r^ 
probate  must  be  considered  as  those  who  are  without  the  church, 
and  be  spoken  of  only  in  the  third  person.  With  great  adroit- 
ness and  skill,  he  showed  how  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
should  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  believers  to  an 
unshaken  trust  and  confidence  in  God  himself  and  in  goodness, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  humility ; — and  how,  on  the  other  hand, 
everything  should  be  avoided  which,  through  misconstruction, 
might  lead  to  false  security  or  to  despondency.  The  doctrine  of 
predestination,  if  rightly  presented,  would,  beyond  question,  con- 
tribute much  to  the  furtherance  of  genuine  Christian  piety. 
"  This  doctrine,"  he  concludes,  "  should  be  so  set  forth  that  he 
who  properly  receives  and  appropriates  it  wiQ  glory,  not  in  that 
which  is  of  man,  hence  not  in  that  which  is  his  own,  but  in  the 
Lord;  and  even  this,  to  glory  only  in  the  Lord,  is,  like  all  the 
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rest,  a  gift  of  God,  and  indeed,  the  gift  of  God,  without  which  all 
other  gifts  are  nothing."  As  Augnstin's  opponents  coald  often 
cite  against  him,  and  that  not  without  good  grounds,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  older  divines ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,^  he  himself  ap- 
pealed, not  without  reason,  to  the  original  and  common  expression 
of  the  unalterable  Christian  consciousnesss ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
church  prayers  for  the  conversion  of  unbelievers,  for  the  persever- 
ance of  believers  to  the  end,  in  which  prayers  the  assembled 
church  were  wont  to  join  by  saying.  Amen.  But  at  the  same 
time^  in  interpreting  these  expressions  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness, as  well  as  many  passages  from  the  older  divines,  he.  was  led, 
by  the  influence  of  his  own  doctrinal  system,  to  introduce  more 
into  them  than  they  really  contained,  when  he  would  find  in 
them  testimony  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  a  grace  which  is  con- 
ditioned on  no  sort  of  recipiency  on  the  part  of  man,  and  of  a 
predestination  connected  with  this  notion  of  grace. 

These  writings  made,  and  indeed  were  calculated  to  make,  no 
other  impression  on  the  Semi-Pelagians  than  Augnstin's  earlier 
productions.  Hence,  Prosper, — feeling  himself  constrained  to 
stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  conviction  of  which  his  heart  was  so 
full,  and  of  the  man  to  whom  he  clung  with  an  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment,^ as  the  triumphant  defender  of  this  fundamental  truth 
against  the  adversaries  of  tlie  doctrine  of  grace — wrote^  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  whom  he  designates  as  the  ungrateful^  his  carmen 
de  ingratis.  By  this  designation,  Prosper  imderstands  in  general 
all  those  who  considered  the  operation  of  grace  as  in  any  way 
conditioned  by  the  free  recipiency  of  man ;  those  who  did  not  refer 
everything  in  man  to  grace  alone.  Although  bis  attack  was  directed 
in  this  case  more  particularly  against  the  Semi-Pelagians,  yet, 
in  looking  at  the  subject  from  this  particular  point  of  view,  Seiiti- 

*  This  very  fact,  that  the  firm  persuasion  of  man's  being  nothing  through  himself, 
bat  eferything  through  God  alone,  had  pervaded  Aagustin*s  entire  life,  appears  to 
Prosper  the  characteristic  trait  of  this  great  man,  the  fundamental  principle  of  his 
peculiar  clyuiuster.  This  is  beautifully  expressed  by  Prosper  in  his  carmen  de  in- 
gratis, where  he  says  of  Augustin  (r.  90) : 

Quem  Christi  grmtiA  cornu 
Uberiore  rlg«ns,  nostro  lomen  dedit  »vo, 
Accensam  Tero  de  lumine;  nrnm  cibus  illi 
Et  Tits  et  requiet  Deui  eit,  ommsque  Tolaptas 
n«iM  sroor  Chrlfil  est,  onus  Chrttti  e»t  honor  iUi. 
Bt  dam  oalla  slbi  tribmik  bona,  fit  Deos  IIH 
Omnls,  tt  in  saotto  rsgnat  isplentk  templo. 
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Pelagianism  would  necessarily  seem  to  coincide  with  Pelagianism ; 
— and,  in  truth,  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Semi-Pelagians  led  ultimately  to  Pelagian  principles.*  He  com- 
plains that  his  adversaries,  who  were  for  the  most  part  rigid 
monks,  misled  many  tl^rongh  the  respect  which  they  inspired  by 
the  virtues  connected  with  their  Christian  renunciation  of  the 
world ;  but,  as  they  looked  upon  these  virtues  as  being  part  in  their 
own  work,  they  were  but  seeming  virtues,  destitute  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  true  goodness,  that  temper  of  the  heart  which  refers 
everything  to  God  alone,  and  which  feels  the  sense  of  dependence 
on  him  for  all  things.®  A  deep  and  sincerely  Christian  feeling 
of  dependence  breathes  .through  this  production,  imparting  to  it 
warmth  and  vitality ;  but  with  all  this,  the  author  overlooks  in 
his  opponents  the  interest  of  a  morality  which  would  be  free,  and 
which  assuredly  has  no  less  its  foundation  in  Christianity,  than 
the  sense  of  dependence.  "  Do  they  perhaps  consider  it  a  shame," 
says  he  of  his  opponents,  ^^  that  Christ  will  one  day  be  all  in  all 
in  the  redeemed  ?  But  if  this  is  above  all  things  else  great  and 
noble,  why  are  they  ashamed  in  this  present  vale  of  sorrow  to  be 
mighty  through  God,  and  to  have  in  them  as  little  as  possible  of 
their  own,  of  that  which  is  a  mortal  work,  which  is  nothing  but 
sin?"* 

The  contest  between  the  Augustinian  and  the  Semi-Pelagian 
party  in  Gaul  still  continued,  after  the  death  of  Augustin.*    Pros- 

I  As  Prosper  says  himself:  ingrati,  quos  nrit  gratio,  r.  685. 

*  Lioet  in  omce  Titam 

Dacant  et  Jugi  afflcUnt  soa  corpora  morta, 
AbfUneant  opibua,  afait  caati,  sintque  benigne. 
Terreniaqne  ferant  animam  8ap«r  aatra  relictis ; 

si^l,  sorgendo  cadant,  noD  bomm  templo  est  Chrfstas  petra  fundamenta.  r.  775. 

*  Viles  ergo  patent  m  deformesqne  f^toros 
Cum  tranaformatia  flet  Dena  nnica  aanctia 
Gloria:  corporei  nee  Jam  preaaura  laboria 
Conteret  incertos;  aed  in  omnibua  omnia  aemper 

Chriatus  erit.    Quod  ai  pulchmm  et  laper  omnia  magnum  eat, 
Cur  pudet  hac  etiam  fletus  in  valle  potentea 
Eiae  Deo,  mlnimumque  operia  mortalia  habere,  * 

Quod  non  eat  nisi  pecoatum.^ 

*  The  last  years  of  his  long  and  laborious  life  Aagastin  had  set  apart  for  completing 
the  theological  works  which  were  partly  connected  with  these  dispated  points  which 
seemed  to  him  so  important.  As  the  multiplied  engagements  of  his  episcopal  office  left 
him  no  leisure  for  this,  he,  with  the  consent  of  his  community,  made  arrangementB  to 
have  his  labours  lightened  by  the  assistance  of  £raclius,a  presbyter  educated  under  his 
own  eye.  He  was  occupied  during  this  time  in  preparing  a  critique  on  all  his  own  writ* 
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per  opposed,  it  is  true,  to  his  adversaries,  the  decisions  of  the 
Roman  bishops  and  of  the  emperors ;  but  the  Semi-Pelagians  felt 
assured  that  thej  were  not  touched  or  affected  by  those  autho 
ritieSi  for  they  in  fact  were  also  opponents  of  the  Pelagian  doc- 
trines condemned  by  those  decisions.  For  this  reason,  Prosper 
and  Hilary  sought  to  establish,  in  opposition  to  them,  another 
new  church  authority.  They  appealed  to  the  Roman  bishop,  Coe- 
lestin,  and  entered  a  complaint  to  him  against  presbyters  given 


ings  (his  retractationes).  What  led  him  to  engage  in  this  work  was  donbtless  the  fact, 
tluU  many  passages  from  his  earlier  writings  were  cited  against  him,  especially  by  Pela- 
gians and  Semi-Pelagians :  whence  his  enthosiastic  admirers  were  embarrassed,  since 
they  woald  not  allow  that  the  man  whose  authority  stood  so  extraragantly  high  with 
them  coald  be  con?  icted  of  any  errors.  Bot  AngnsUn  himself  was  far  from  claiming  any 
soch  anthofity  for  his  writings.  Such  anthority  was  doe,  according  to  his  Judgment^ 
only  to  the  Bible.  He  says  to  those  extravagant  friends,  that  they  laboured  to  no  pur- 
pose :  they  had  undertaken  a  bad  cause.  They  would  lose  their  suit,  even  if  tried  be- 
fbre  himself  (frustra  laboratis,  non  bonam  causam  suscepistis,  facile  in  ea  me  ipso  judice, 
superamini.  ep.  143  ad  Marcellinum).  He  rejoiced  in  the  confession,  that  he  had  made 
some  progress  in  truth,  and  acknowledged  several  of  his  earlier  errors  as  such,  which  he 
was  not  now  ashamed  publicly  to  expose  in  his  writings.  Unquestionably  it  was  true 
also,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  already  remarked,  that  his  mind,  more 
fettered  and  conflned  in  several  respects,  now  represented  as  error  what  at  an  earlier 
period  had  been  conceived  with  more  freedom,  or  that  he  unconsciously  interpreted 
his  eariier  views  as  being  in  accordance  with  his  present  altered  way  of  thinking. 

Next,  he  employed  himself  on  his  last  work  in  the  PeUigian  controversy  with  Julian, 
which  he  was  unable  to  finish.  He  wrote  for  this  work  amid  the  violent  political  agita- 
tions which  brought  devastation  and  ruin  over  this  flourishing  portion  of  the  world.  He 
bad  the  pain  of  seeing  the  misery  proceed  from  a  man  who  had  once  been  one  of  his 
most  beloved  friends.  The  count  (comes)  Bonifacins,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
successful  generals  of  the  Roman  empire  in  its  decline,  had  been  led  by  the  advice  of 
Angustin  himself,  instead  of  retiring  to  the  monastic  life,  to  the  resolution  of  devoting 
his  powers  still  further  to  the  defence  of  the  oppressed  Roman  Christendom  against  the 
incursions  of  barbarian  tribes.  But  by  the  intrigues  of  his  rival  in  military  renown,  the 
general  Aetius,he  had  been  afterwards  drawn  into  the  great  mistake  of  rebelling  against 
the  imperial  government ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  himself  in  this  contest, 
he  invited  over  the  Vandals  to  his  assistance  fh>m  Spain.  Augustin  availed  himself  of  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  addressing  himself  to  the  conscience  of  Boniface,  in  a  letter 
written  with  true  Christian  dignity  and  with  great  wisdom  (a  true  model  of  proceeding 
in  such  intricate  circumstances).  The  latter  was  compelled  to  find  out  by  bitter  experi- 
ence the  truth  of  that  which  his  old  firieud  had  predicted  to  him.  He  was  carried  fbrther 
than  he  meant  to  be,  and  when  he  endeavoured  to  retrace  his  steps,  found  it  to  be  too 
late.  The  Vandals  looked  upon  the  flourishing  country  as  their  own  property,  and,  from 
being  the  allies  of  Bonifiioe,  became  his  enemies.  Augustin's  episcopal  residence,  the 
city  of  Hippo,  was  besieged  by  them.  Amidst  these  sufferings,  and  in  sight  of  the 
new  trials  which  were  threatening  him,  it  was  Augustin's  daily  prayer,  that  God 
would  deliver  tlie  dty  fkxMn  the  enemy,  or  bestow  on  his  servants  the  power  to  endure 
everything  which  liis  will  had  in  store  fbr  them ;  or  that  He  would  grant  him  a  release 
out  of  tlie  present  worid.  The  last  trent  happened.  In  the  third  month  of  the  siege, 
which  lasted  fourteen  months  in  all,  Augustin  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  ▲.n,  439. 
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to  disputation  and  fond  of  novelty,  who  propagated  false  doc- 
trines, and  presamed  to  attack  the  memory  of  Augustin.     They 
probably  hoped  to  obtain  from  the  Roman  bishop  a  distinct  re- 
sponse in  favour  of  the  system  of  Augustin,  against  the  Semi-Pe- 
lagian principles,  concerning  grace  and  concerning  free-will ;  but 
their  expectations  were  not  fulfilled.     Coelestin,  it  is  true,  in  an- 
swer to  this  application,  published,  in  the  year  431,*  a  letter  to  the 
Gallic  bishops.   In  this  letter,  he  complains  that  several  presbyters, 
of  whom  he  speaks  with  some  contempt,  had  taken  the  liberty 
to  set  in  agitation  certain  curious  questions.^     Quite  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Roman  church,  he  considers  it  a  great  scandal  that  pres- 
byters should  wish  to  set  themselves  up  as  teachers  of  the  bishops ; 
and  he  ascribes  it  chiefly  to  the  fault  of  these  latter,  that  presby- 
ters presumed  to  make  themselves  so  important.     Doubtless  it 
might  be,  he  says,  that  some  of  them  had  but  recently  left  the 
ranks  of  the  laity,  and  hence  bad  not  yet  become  fully  aware  of 
what  belonged  to  them  as  bishops.     And  he  intimates  a  suspi- 
cion, which  the  accusers  of  the  Semi-Pelagians  had  probably 
found  it  convenient  to  insinuate,  that  several  among  themselves 
might  be  inclined  to  the  same  errors.     He  moreover  expressed, 
in  strong  terms,  his  respect  for  Augustin,  who,  by  his  predeces- 
sors also,  had  been  considered  to  be  among  the  most  eminent 
teachers  of  the  church.     But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Roman  bishop  were  still  so  indefinite,  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  Semi-Pelagianism  could  derive   from  them  but  little 
advantage.     Coelestin,  indeed,  forbore  to  enter  into  a  particular 
description  of  the  doctrines  of  those  presbyters  against  whom  he 
inveighed      What  he  understood   by  the  expression  **  curious 
questions,"  was  left  wholly  in  the  dark ;  and  the  Semi-Pelagians 
accused  their  opponents  of  this  very  thing,  namely,  that  instead 
of  holding  fast  to  matters  of  practical  moment,  they  busied  them- 
selves with  such  questions.     He  had  said,  Let  the  spirit  of  inno- 


\  As  he  himself  alleges,  he  had  already  on  some  earUer  occasion  decided  in  like 
manner,  in  a  responsum  to  a  certain  Bishop  Taeutins^  which  has  not  reached  oor'timea. 

*  IndisoipIinatflB  qusestiones.  All  questions  on  the  subject  why  Qod  bestowed  his 
grace  on  some  and  not  on  others ;  all  such  questions,  which  were  not  to  be  dispoaed 
of  by  reference  to  the  secret  incomprehensible  counsels  of  God,  belonged,  in  fiictt 
according  to  the  judgment  of  such  men  as  Prosper,  to  this  class ;  and  CceleatiR  here 
speaks  at  first  only  in  the  language  of  his  accusers. 
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vation — adding^  if  there  is  sach  a  spirit — cease  to  attack  the  an- 
cient doctrine.^  But  still  it  was  left  undefined  what  was  to  be 
understood  by  the  ancient  and  what  by  the  novel  doctrines*  The 
Semi-Pelagians,  in  fact,  also  asserted, — and  they  could  do  it  with 
even  more  justice  than  their  opponents, — that  by  them  the  an- 
cient doctrine  of  the  church  was  defended  against  the  false  doc- 
trine recently  introduced  concerning  absolute  predestination,  and 
against  the  denial  of  free-will ;  tenets  wholly  unknown  to  the 
ancient  church.  As  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  the  Semi-Pe- 
lagians might  interpret  these  decisions  as  being  in  favour  of  their 
own  scheme  of  doctrine ;  and  so  accordingly,  they  did  interpret 
them.'  The  Vincentius  abeady  mentioned,  who  had  been  educated 
at  a  cloister  on  the  island  of  Lerins  in  Provence,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  seats  of  Semi-Pelagianism,  seems  also 
to  have  given  the  decision  this  interpretation ;  and  it  was,  per- 
haps, at  the  fiercest  stage  of  this  controversy,  in  the  year  434,' 
that  he  wrote  his  famous  Commonitorium,  if  not  with  the  single, 
yet  with  the  special  or  partial,  design  of  applying  a  principle  to 
the  refutation  of  Augustin^s  doctrine  of  predestination,  which  was 
recognized  by  Augustin  himself;  namely,  that  the  subjective 
views  of  a  church-teacher,  however  holy  and  highly  gifted,  could 
yet  establish  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  and  hitherto 
universally  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  church  ;  and  that  such  views 
would  ever  continue  to  be  nothing  more  than  private  opinions, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  marks  of  antiquity,  universality,  and 
general  consent  (antiquitas,  universalitas,  consentio).^ 

Since  Hilary  and  Prosper  had  now  made  a  journey  to  Kome 

1  Dennat,  bI  Ha  res  sunt,  incessere  norltas  vetiistatein. 

*  Prosper  himself,  in  his  boolc  against  Collator  (§  3),  gives  it  to  be  anderstood  that 
maoy  Semi -Pelagians,  by  a  wutligna  inlerpretaiio,  contrived  to  explain  this  decision  of 
the  Boman  bishop  to  their  own  advantage.  CoBlestin — said  they,  as  it  woold  seem  as  if 
we  most  gather  from  his  language — had  by  no  means  approved,  by  that  eologimn  of 
Angostin,  all  his  writings  with  reference  to  the  doctrines  which  they  contained ;  and 
if  he  approved  the  earlier  one^  he  could  not  the  later,  in  which  Augustin  himself  set 
the  nevittu  in  opposition  to  the  vetuiUu, 

*  See  chap.  43,  his  own  chronological  statement. 

«  Vincentius  enables  us  to  discover  his  connection  with  the  Serai-Pelagian  party,  by 
naming  among  the  fidse  teachers  Pelagius  and  Coelestius,  but  not  their  pretended  off- 
shoots the  Semi-Pelagians;  and  by  neglecting  to  mention  Augustin  among  the  many 
ehurch-teaehers  who  are  praised  by  him.  Thus  now,  too,  at  th«  end  of  th^  second  sec- 
tion of  his  eommonitoriiim,  of  which  only  a  fragment  has  been  preserved,  he  cites  those 
from  the  letter  of  Ccskatin  to  the  French  bishops.  Although  he  does  not  bx- 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  procuring  a  favourable  decision,  and, 
we  may  take  it  for  granted,  they  would  spare  no  pains  to  accom- 
plish their  object,  we  may  the  n^ore  confidently  conclude,  that  the 
Koman  bishop  had  good  reasons  for  not  expressing  himself  more 
definitely  and  decidedly  on  this  disputed  question,  when  he  had 
assumed  a  tone  so  entirely  different  in  the  Nestorian  controversy.^ 
The  only  course  which  remained  for  Prosper  was  to  contend 
against  the  Semi-Pelagians  with  the  productions  of  his  pen  ;* 
but,  as  in  a  case  where  the  tendencies  of  Christian  feeling  and 
of  the  reflections  sprmging  therefrom  were  so  entirely  opposed 
to  each  other,  there  could  be  no  chance  for  a  common  under- 
standing between  Prosper  and  his  opponents ;  and  his  own 
arguments  had  quite  as  little  weight  with  them,  as  theirs  with 
himself;  and,  as  Coelestin's  decision  had  so  very  much  disap- 

plain  any  fiirther,  even  in  this  passage,  what  Coelestin  meant  by  the  term  ''novitas,**  bat 
chooses  to  leave  the  more  particular  application  to  each  individual  himself;  yet  he 
certainly  betrays  here  the  Semi-Pelagian  forced  by  the  authority  of  Augustin  to  tread 
somewhat  too  softly.  A  person  of  the  same  temper  with  Prosper  would  have  expressed 
himself  doubtless  in  this  case  more  strongly  and  distinctly,  and  the  more,  as  he  must 
have  been  aware  that  his  opponents  turned  the  vagueness  of  that  passage  to  Uieir 
own  account.  Moreover,  in  explaining  the  phrase,  **  si  ita  res  est,"  he  discovers  tlie 
8emi-Pelagian,  who  considered  the  charge  to  be  without  foundation.  Most  probably 
it  was  from  this  Yincentius  that  the  capitula  objectionum  Vincentiauarum  proceeded, 
against  which  a  small  tract  of  Prosper  was  directed. 

1  If  the  collection  of  decisions  by  Roman  bishops  and  North- African  councils  agaiqst 
the  doctrines  of  Pelagius  and  Coelestin,  which  is  united  in  several  of  the  older  collec- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  laws  with  this  letter  of  Coelestin,  really  belonged  to  the  same, 
Coelestin  would  beyond  all  question  have  expressed  himself  in  a  more  distinct  manner : 
fur  this  collection  has  manifestly  for  its  object  to  establish  the  whole  Augustinian  scheme 
of  the  doctrine  of  grace  in  opposition  to  the  Semi-Pelagians ;  because  these  accused  Au- 
gustin of  having  over-stepped  the  proper  limits,  and  because  they,  moreover,  contrived 
to  interpret  the  authority  of  the  Roman  bishops  in  their  own  sense.  But  the  way  in 
which  Coelestin^s  letter  concludes,  shows  clearly  that  nothing  was  to  follow  after.  In  this 
additional  clause  itself,  is  exhibited  a  different  tone  of  language  from  that  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  meet  with  in  Roman  bishops;  and  Prosper,  who,  as  we  have  remarked 
appeals  to  the  letter  of  Coelestin,  would  assuredly  not  have  omitted  to  mention  this 
clause,  if  he  had  known  it  as  one  which  proceeded  from  Coelestin.  We  cannot  doubt, 
therefore,  that  this  piece  is  a  later  addition ;  and  from  whomsoever  it  might  be  that  tliis 
certainly  very  old  appendix,  belonging  to  the  very  time  of  Uiese  controversies,  pro- 
ceeded, it  still  remains  worthy  of  notice  that  its  author  professes  indeed  the  doctrine 
of  that  grace  of  God  from  whose  agency  nothing  is  to  be  excluded,  but  that  he  does 
not,  however,  declare  himself  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination ;  but 
raiher  expressly  avoids  the  inquiry  as  unprofitable,  when  he  says :  Profundiores  vero 
difflcilioresqae  partes  incurrentium  qusestionum,  quas  latins  pertractarunt,  qui  hserec- 
ticis  restiterunt,  sicut  non  audemus  contemnere,  ita  non  necesse  habemus  adstmere. 

>  His  writings  against  Cassian,  liber  contra  Collatorem,  his  responsum  ad  capitula 
Gallorum,  the  tract  already  mentioned  against  Yincentius,  his  epistola  ad  Ruftnum. 
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pointed  his  expectations,  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Sixtus, 
the  saccessor  of  Coelestin,  to  finish  the  work  of  his  predecessors, 
and  annihilate  the  last  remains  of  Pejagianism.  As  his  prede- 
cessors had  suppressed  the  open  Pelagians,  so  Sixtus  ought  to 
suppress  altogether  the  concealed  Pelagians,  since  this  work  had 
been  reserved  for  him  by  divine  Providence.'  But  neither  did  he 
succeed  as  yet  in  carrying  this  point. 

The  writings  of  Prosper  suggest  one  remark,  important  in  its 
bearing  on  the  course  and  progress  of  this  controversy.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Semi-Pelagians  endeavoured  so  to  represent  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  predestination  as  to  bring  most  prominently  to 
view  the  point  in  which  it  grated  most  harshly  on  the  Christian 
feelings ;  namely,  its  irreconcileableness  with  the  Christian  ideas 
of  God's  holiness  and  love.  They  aflSrmed  that,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  God  had  created  only  a  small  portion  of  mankind  for 
eternal  happiness,  and  the  rest  for  damnation  ;  God  had  predes- 
tinated these  latter  to  sin ;  he  was  the  author  of  sin ;  Christ  liad 
died  not  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  but  only  for  the  redemption 
of  this  small  and  determinate  portion  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand.  Prosper  laboured  with  great  skill  and  effect  to  avoid  every- 
thing in  the  exposition  of  this  scheme  which  might  seem  repulsive 
to  the  Christian  feelings ;  although  we  must  admit  he  rather  con- 
cealed all  the  difRculties  by  happy  turns  and  forms  of  expression, 
than  really  avoided  them  in  the  material  contents  of  the  thought. 
The  charge  that  God  was  made  the  author  of  sin,  he  evaded,'  as 


^  Confidimus  Domini  protectione  prse^tandam,  at  quod  operatus  est  in  Innocentio 
ckUi  operetor  in  Stzto,  et  in  cnstodia  Dominic!  gregris  haee  sit  pars  grlorise  haic  reser- 
vata  pastori,  ut  sicat  illi  Japos  abef^re  manifestos,  eta  hie  depeUat  occultos. — Hi\jas- 
roodi  hominum  pravitati  non  tarn  disputationam  stadio,  qaam  auctoritatum  privDegio 
resistendnm  est.    C.  Collator,  c.  21,  §  4. 

'If  indeed  Prosper  had  been  disposed  to  proceed  consistently  after  the  same  manner 
in  which  he  derhred  his  conception  of  ffrace,  as  opposed  to  the  Semi- Pelagian  views,  from 
i\\e  doctrine  of  an  almif^ty  power  of  God  exclading  everything  of  the  nature  of  condi- 
tions, and  of  an  absolute  dependence  of  the  creature,  he  must  have  come  at  last  to  con- 
aiider  all  the  inward  operations  of  €rod  on  human  nature  as  absolutely  unconditioned 
from  the  first  and  at  every  point  of  time,  and  accordingly  also  as  wholly  excluding,  even 
in  the  case  of  Adam,  the  free  self-determhiation  of  the  will.  See  the  remarkable  passage 
in  the  carmen  de  ingratis,  v.  970.  We  ought  not  to  regard  God's  agency  upon  man — 
says  he — as  so  feeble  a  thing  as  that  of  one  man  upon  another,  when  by  his  words  he 
seeks  to  produce  love  or  hatred  or  any  other  affection  in  the  heart  of  another,  so  that 
the  speaker  is  unable  really  to  oomraunicate  this  affection  to  the  other,  but  it  depends 
on  the  other  to  yield  himself  to  this  affection  or  not  It  is  not  so  with  divine  grace, 
VOL.  IV.  C  2 
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Augustin  liad  done,  by  deriving  all  sin  from  a  free  act  of  Adam. 
God's  predestination  and  his  foreknowledge  were  by  no  means  to 
be  considered  as  identical.  In  reference  to  that  which  has  its 
ground  in  God  himself,  goodness,  as  the  bestowment  of  his  grace, 
and  just  judgment,  were  undoubtedly  both  one.  But  the  case 
was  otherwise  in  reference  to  sin,  which  has  its  ground  in  the  will 
of  the  creature ;  and  in  relation  to  this,  we  can  speak  only  of  the 
divine  foreknowledge.  But  should  any  be  now  disposed  to  find 
an  arbitrary  will  standing  in  contradiction  with  the  idea  of  a  holy 
God,  in  the  fact,  that  of  those  who  stood  in  the  like  condition  of 
alienation  from  him,  he  rescued  some  by  his  grace,  and  left  the 
others  to  their  merited  destruction,  Prosper  answers :  Men's 
minds  would  easily  be  set  at  rest,  were  it  but  held  fast  as  an  in- 
controvertible maxim  of  faith,  that  with  God  there  is  no  place  for 
arbitrary  will :  nothing  he  does  can  stand  in  contradiction  with 
his  holiness  and  justice :  and  that  no  salvation  is  to  be  found 
without  the  grace  of  Christ.  But  as  our  Theodicee  must  fail  to 
explain  many  things  which  take  place  in  the  life  of  nations  and 
of  individuals,  while  still  we  are  not  perplexed  or  hindered  in  our 
faith  in  God's  wisdom  and  holiness ;  so  here,  too,  we  must  cling 
fast  *^  ^^^  faith,  although  it  may  be  impossible  for  us  to  fathom 
or  com|)rehend  the  counsels  according  to  which  God  dispenses 
that  grace.  Well  for  us,  could  we  but  acknowledge  the  limited 
nature  of  our  present  knowledge  of  divine  things.^  Prosper 
charged  his  opponents,  as  they  did  him,  with  attempting,  in  op- 
position to  the  Apostle  Paul,  to  explore  the  unsearchable  judg- 
ments of  God.'  He  said,  instead  of  searching  into  the  deep  things 
of  the  hidden  God,  and  losing  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  unan- 
swerable questions,  we  ought  rather  to  employ  our  thoughts  on 
the  ample  range  of  revealed  grace,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which 


which  is  almighty :  this  employs  all  subordinate  causes  only  as  its  instruments,  is  not 
dependent  on  them. 

'  IpM  sunni  coDtnmmat  opus,  oui  tempat  agcndi 
Semper  adest,  qon  getta  velit :  non  rooribot  illi 
Fit  mora,  non  causU  mnceps  sutpeDditar  uUis. — y,  384. 

Noa  ergo   {nstamut  olmosis  oec  mperta  procaei 
Urgeroos  oura,  aatia  eat  opera  omoipotentia 
Cernere  et  auctorum  cunctorem  nosse  bonorum. — v.  740  et  t. 

'  Responsio  ad  capitula  Gallorum,  c  viii.    Profitentur  sibi  scrutabilia  judicia  Dei 
et  vestigabiles  vias  ejus. 
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the  Apostle  Paul- declares :  God  wills  that  all  men  should  be 
saved.  This  will  of  God  is  revealed  in  the  fact  of  his  having  pro- 
vided men  with  all  the  means  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  him- 
self, whether  it  is  revelation  by  the  gospel,  by  the  law,  or  by  the 
works  of  creation.  But,  verily,  by  all  these  means,  they  cannot  . 
be  led  to  salvation  without  the  grace  which -gives  them  faith. 
Thus  was  there  here  already  brought  to  view,  the  germ  of  that 
distinction  between  a  will  of  God  universally  revealed  and  condi- 
tionedj  and  a  secret,  special,  and  unconditioned  will  of  God  ; — 
the  former  being,  in  fact,  taken  up  and  absorbed  by  the  latter. 
All  these  shifts  and  turns  were  not  strictly  peculiar  to  Pro- 
sper; but  we  here  discern  in  him  only  the  apt  and  skilful 
disciple  of  Augustin, — a  disciple  who  well  understood  how  to 
seize,  to  combine,  and  to  distribute  the  scattered  thoughts  of  his 
master. 

This  tempered  exhibition,  aiming  to  avoid  the  repulsive  aspects 
of  the  Augustinian  scheme,  which  proeeeded  from  Prosper,  bad 
manifestly  an  important  influence  on  the  course  of  this  contro- 
versy. Out  of  the  germs  contained  in  the  writings  of  Prosper, 
was  formed  a  still  more  refined  and  happily  conceived  exhibition 
of  this  system,  executed  with  great  spirit,  and  based  upon  con- 
ciliatory motives.  This  is  set  forth  in  a  work  entitled.  The  call 
of  all  the  nations  (de  vocatione  omnium  gentium),  the  author 
of  which  is  not  certainly   known.*     This   work  evidently  pro- 

^  The  compArifton  of  this  remarkable  work  with  the  wrkings  of  Prosper  shows,  with- 
out doubt,  a  f^reat  agreement  between  the  former  and  the  latter  in  fundamental  ideas : 
and  many  single  thoughts  also  occur  with  the  same  application  in  the  two  kinds  of 
writing.  But  the  author  seems  to  be  a  person  who  had  not  previously  taken  part  in 
these  disputes,  but  who,  after  they  had  been  going  on  now  for  a  long  time,  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  make  the  experiment,  whether  he  could  not  by  a  certain  mode  of  exhi- 
bition provide  some  way  for  reconciling  the  opposite  views  on  the  disputed  doctrines. 
This  does  not  suit  the  ease  of  Prosper,  who  from  the  first  had  been  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  two  parties.  Moreover,  it  does  not  accord  with  the  character  of  Prosper,  as  it  ap* 
pears  in  his  acknowledged  and  genuine  writings,  that  the  author  of  the  work  in  question 
refrains  from  all  violent  attacks  upon  his  opponents ;  that  he  cites  absolutely  no  autho- 
rities, and  passes  over  Augustin  in  entire  silence.  To  this  must  be  added  the  difference 
of  style.  Now,  it  is  true  that  ancient  mauuscripts  ascribe  the  work  to  Prosper ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  still  older  ones  which  ascribe  it  to  Ambrose,  to  whom  it  could 
not  be  ascribed  without  a  sorry  anachronism.  It  is  accordingly  evident  that  the  autho- 
rity of  manuscripts  cannot  pass  in  this  case  as  historical  testimony.  Owing  to  its  con- 
tents, the  work  excited  a  great  sensation — hence,  too,  the  Roman  bishop  Gelasius  cites 
it  among  the  books  of  approved  orthodoxy.  But  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  historical 
tradition  respecting  the  author^s  person,  Gelasius  himself  citing  it  as  an  anonymous 
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ceeded,  as  the  author  himself  intimates  in  the  introduction,  from 
a  person  who  was  seeking  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
the  two  parties  so  fiercely  opposed  to  each  other, — and  that  cer- 
tainly with  a  decided  leaning  to  the  Augustinian  system  of  doc- 
trine,  for  the  fundamental  ideas  of  which  he  laboured  to  procure  a 
more  general  admission,  by  exhibiting  them  in  a  dress  and  in  a 
combination  peculiar  to  himself ;  taking  pains  to  divest  them  of 
everything  which  exposed  them  to  the  censures  of  the  Semi-Pe- 
lagians, and  which  served  to  give  those  censures  a  more  plausible 
appearance.  That  he  might  more  easily  effect  his  object,  to  act 
as  a  mediator,  he  refrained  from  all  allusion  to  Augustin,  though 
the  authority  of  that  father  must  certainly  have  stood  very  high 
with  him.  In  general,  he  was  remarkably  distinguished  for  his 
predominant  dialectic  method,  which  was  independent  of  all 
church  authorities. 

He  endeavoured  in  the  first  place  to  show,  that  an  entire  harmony 
subsisted  between  the  d(5ctrines  of  grace  and  free-will,  so  that 
the  one  could  not  be  maintained  without  the  other.  Take  away 
the  free-will,  and  no  organ  would  be  left  for  the  expression  or 
existence  of  the  true  virtues.  Take  away  grace,  and  the  fountain- 
head  would  be  wanting,  from  whence  everything  truly  good  must 
flow.  He  next  proceeds  to  distinguish  three  different  bents  of 
will,  and  corresponding  positions  of  men.  The  lowest  stage  or 
position  is  that  of  a  will  directed  solely  to  the  things  of  sense, 
(the  voluntas  sensualis  ;)  next  follows  the  will  which  rises  above 
the  things  of  sense,-  but  is  still  left  to  itself,  and  bent  on  its  own 
ends  (voluntas  animalis) — the  will  which  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
attracted  and  pervaded  by  the  godlike  element.  The  more  active 
man's  changeable  will,  the  more  easily  is  it  carried  away  by  evil, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  governed  by  the  unchangeable  will  of  God. 
The  third  stage  br  position  is  that  of  a  will  attracted  and  actuated 


work,  men  were  readily  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  some  approved  oharoh.teacher,  and 
it  was  at  least  a  more  felicitous  and  well-groanded  conjecture  which  made  Prosper  its 
author.  If  we  follow  the  internal  evidence,  a  certain  resemblance  of  thonght  and  ex- 
pression gives  some  colour  of  probability  to  the  cor^ecture  of  Quesnel,  that  Leo  the 
Great  wrote  this  book,  while  he  was  a  deacon.  But  in  this  case  the  fact  that  the  work 
should  still  remain  anonymous  is  still  more  surprising;  and  it  may  be  asked,  whether 
everything  is  not  sufficiebtly  explained,  if  we  suppose  that  the  book  was  written  by  a 
theologian,  unknown  to  u%  belonging  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  who 
was  an  earnest  student  of  the  writings  of  Prosper  and  of  Leo  the  Great. 
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by  the  godlike, — the  will  which  the  Spirit  of  God,  with  whom  the 
man  has  come  into  communion,  employs  as  his  organ  (the  volun- 
tas spiritaKs).  By  virtue  of  this,  man  comes  to  refer  himself, 
his  whole  life,  and  every  thing  else,  to  God  alone,  and  loves  in  all 
things  only  the  godlike.  This  will  is  the  incipient  germ  of  all  virtue. 
Here  all  becomes  divine  and  all  human ;  divine  in  reference  to  Him 
who  has  bestowed  it,  human  in  reference  to  him  who  has  received 
it.*  Grace,  which  bestows  this  divine  life  on  man,  works  upon  and 
within  him,  not  by  a  compulsory  or  magical  influence,  but  in  a  way 
altogether  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  his  nature.  The  nature  of 
the  human  will,  as  such,  has  not  been  destroyed  by  the  fall ;  its 
form  remains  the  same  ;  and  it  is  simply  by  appropriating  this,  that 
grace  works  upon  him  and  within  him.  At  first  it  operates  in  va- 
rious ways,  to  prepare  the  will  so  as  to  be  ready  to  receive  its  gifts  ;^ 
for  without  the  co-operation  of  the  will,  there  can  be  no  virtue. 

Now  this  work  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  grace ;  and  this  dis- 
tinction itself  belongs  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  method  whereby 
the  author  seeks  to  banish  the  appearance  of  particularism 
from  the  system  of  Augustin ;  although  the  peculiarity  in  this 
case  consists  merely  in  the  form  of  expression  and  the  more 
complete  exposition, — the  principal  thoughts  having  been  pre- 
sented already  by  Prosper.  He  institutes  a  distinction,  to  wit, 
between  general  grace'  and  special  grace.*  By  the  firat,  God 
leads  all  men  to  the  knowledge  of  himself;  and  thereby  He  re- 
veals his  will,  that  all  men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  and  be  saved.  This  general  grace  consists  in  the  reve- 
lation which  God  has  made  of  himself  to  the  rational  spirit  by 
the  works  of  creation.*     But  the  sense  and  import  of  this  out- 


*  Omuls  actio  ad  nnuin  refertar,  et  quod  ad  unum  refertnr,  utriosqne,  est  quia  nee  a 
Deo  aiienari  potest  quod  dedit  iieo  ab  tiomine  quod  accepit.  A  lilce  sentiment  is  found 
In  the  letter  to  Demetrius  (which,  too,  wns  falsely  ascribed  to  Ambrose,  but  seems 
to  have  come  from  the  same  author) :  Implet  Spiritus  Sanctus  organum  suuro,  et  tan- 
qnam  61a  chordanim,  tanfnt  digitus  Dei  corda  sanctorum.  This  moral  fellowship  of 
man  with  God  is  represented,  as  in  the  quotation  made  above  from  Prosper,  to  be  an 
anticipation  of  the  eternal  life  on  earth :  Nee  dubie  ista  subjectio  jam  ex  magna  parte 
in  lllius  future  beatitudinis  est  constituta  consortio,  ubi  Deus  erit  omnia  in  omnibus. 

*  Ut  in  eo  quem  vocat  primum  slbi  receptricem  et  famulam  donorum  suorum  pne- 
paret  voluntatem. 

*  Gratia  gefieralis,  g^neralia  gratlse  auxilia. 
<  Gratia  specialis,  dona,  auxilia  specialia. 

*  Implrute  omnia  Spiritn  Dei,  In  quo  vivimna,  movemur,  et  sum  us.  Per  quse  human!  a 
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ward  revelation  of  God  could  still  be  only  understood  by  man, 
by  virtue  of  the  inner  revelation  of  God  in  the  human  heart, 
only  through  the  consciousness  of  God  in  the  mind  itself.  Thus 
it  came  about,  that  the  greatest  portion  of  mankind  neither  under- 
stood nor  followed  this  law  of  God ;  and  bv  these  visible  testi- 
monies  also  we  must  learn,  that  the  letter  killeth,  and  that  the 
spirit  only  maketh  alive.  The  author  recognizes,  then,  a  uni- 
versal inward  revelation  of  God  as  the  original  source  of  all 
religion.  But  inasmuch  as  men,  by  the  darkening  of  their 
own  understandings,  became  estranged  again  from  this  heavenly 
light  shining  within  them,  this  sense  of  God  was  again  sup- 
pressed or  falsified.^  It  still  remains  true,  that  none  can  at- 
tain to  salvation  otherwise  than  by  that  special  grace  (gratia 
specialis)  by  which  man's  will  becomes  transformed  through  faith 
in  Christ  into  a  spiritual  will.  If  we  ask  why  this  grace  is  im- 
parted to  some  and  not  to  others  among  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind, who  are  alike  alienated  from  God,  and  how  this  is  to  be  re- 
conciled with  God's  revealed  will  that  all  should  be  saved :  we 
can  obtain  no  other  answer  than  that  here,  as  in  innumerable 
other  cases,  we  perceive  the  fact,  without  being  able  td  explore 
the  cause ;  that,  as  in  innumerable  other  things,  knowledge 
lingers  behind  faith ;  that  our  knowledge  is  but  in  part.  We 
must  stand  fast  by  the  faith,  that  God  everywhere  acts  according 
to  his  own  infinite  justice  and  wisdom  ;  although  the  question 
how  may  be  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  our  penetration.  In  this 
very  thing  it  behooves  us  to  show  the  strength  of  our  faith  in 
God's  justice  and  wisdom,  that  by  these  difficulties,  which  admit 
of  no  solution  in  our  present  earthly  life,  we  still  do  not  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  perplexed  or  disturbed.^     When  we  are  so  disposed 

cordibus  qusedam  seternse  le^^is  tabulae  prsebebantur,  at  in  papnis  elementorum  ac 
voluminibus,  temponim,  commanis  et  publica  divinse  iiistitutionis  doetrina  legeretur. 

'  Quod  illttminante  Dei  gratia  iDveii«rant,  obcoecante  superbia  perdiderunt.  Relapsi 
a  supema  luce  ad  tcnebras  sua8.  In  the  letter  to  Demetrius:  In  pulehritudine  cceli 
et  U^rrie  qusedam  sunt  paginse,  ad  omnium  oculos  semper  patentes,  et  nuctorem  suum 
nunquam  tacentes,  quarum  protestatio  doctrinam  imitatur  magistrorum  et  eloquia 
scripturarum.  Sed  quid  (quid)  illud  est,  quo  corporeonim  sensuum  exteriora  pulsan- 
tnr,  in  agro  cordis,  cui  impeuditur  ista  cultura,  nee  radicem  potest  figere,  nee  gerraen 
emittere,  nisi  ille  summus  et  verus  agricola  potentiam  sui  operis  adhibuerit  et  ad  vita> 
lem  profectum  quzc  sunt  plantata  perduxerit.  • 

>  Latetdiscretiunis  r<ntio;  sed  non  latet  ipsa  discretio.  Non  inteliigimusjudicanlem  ; 
Bed  videmus  operantcm.  Quid  caluroniamur  justitiai  oecuIt«e,  qui  gratias  dcbemus  mi- 
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as  neither  to  deny  the  things  which  are  revealed,  nor  to  explore 
those  that  are  hidden,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  right  relation  to 
truth. 

While,  as  we  have  described,  the  prudent  defenders  of  Angus- 
tin's  scheme  were  particularly  interested  in  carefully  guarding 
against  all  those  conclusions  calculated  to  revolt  the  religious  and 
moral  feelings  common  to  all  men,  and  so  easily  capable  of  being 
shown  to  be  practically  mischievous,  which  had  been  charged  upon 
the  system  by  its  enemies  ;  so  it  was  natural,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  opponents  would  be  very  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  an 
advantage  which,  on  account  of  the  impression  it  produced  on  most 
minds,  was  so  important  to  them,  and,  in  spite  of  all  these  logical 
distinctions  which  had  been  brought  to  bear  against  them,  would 
still  believe  themselves  obliged  not  to  give  up  the  defence  and  jus- 
tification of  these  conclusions.  When  we  learn,  then,  that  writers 
of  a  decidedly  Semi-Pelagian  stamp,  living  in  Gaul  in  the  last  half 
of  the  fifth  century,*  represent  those  very  tenets  which  were  re- 
pudiated by  the  above-named  defenders  of  Augustin's  scheme,  and 
called  unfair  inferences  from  their  doctrine,  as  the  tenets  of  a 
newly-risen  sect,  styled  Predestinatians  (Praidestinati  or  Praedes- 
tinatiani),  we  might  be  easily  led  to  conjecture  that  the  Prc- 
destinatians,  so  called,  were  none  other  than  the  defendei-s  of 
Augustin's  doctrine  of  predestination ;  that  their  opponents  in 
this  period,  as  in  earlier  times,  took  the  liberty  of  charging 
them  with  their  own  inferences  from  the  doctrine  they  taught, 
as  this  doctrine  itself;  and  that  they  invented  a  distinctive  sec- 
tarian name  for  the  defenders  of  such  a  doctrine,  in  order  that 
they  might  stigmatize  it  as  heretical,  without  seeming  to  interfere 
with  the  universally  acknowledged  authority  of  Augustin,  and 
thus  also  convert  the  detested  doctrine  of  predestination  itself  into 
a  heresy.  This  conjecture  tvould  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  our 
observing  that  those  persons  who  speak  of  a  heresy  of  the  Pre- 
destinatians,in  no  way  distinguished  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
apprehended  according  to  its  original  sense,  from  such  extrava- 


Mricordin  roanifestSB? — Qtumto  hoc  ipsam  difBciliore  intellecta  capitar,  tanto  fide 
laadabiliore  creditur. 

1  As  for  example,  the  yonnger  Arnobins,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  author  of  the 
PrKdestinattk*.  Commeutar.  in  Psalm  cxlvi.  f.  327,  bibliotheca  patrnm  Logdun.  T. 
▼iii.    Nota  tibi,  Predestinate,  qood  loqaor-— and  Faostoa  RhegieimiM. 
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gant  inferences  derived  from  it ;  but  ever  speak  of  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  predestination,  in  itself  considered,  only  as  a  doctrine 
apprehended  in  .that  form  in  which  it  appears  to  them  as  a  Pre- 
destinatian  heresy  J  But  the  mere  possibility  of  such  an  expla- 
nation would  still  not  warrant  us  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  fact 
was  actually  so.  It  would  certainly  not  be  unnatural  to  conceive, 
that  all  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination 
would  not  conduct  with  the  prudence  and  caution  of  an  Augustin, 
a  Prosper,  and  the  author  of  the  boo^  De  vocatione  gentium.  A 
doctrine  like  this  might,  in  its  further  spread,  easily  gain  fanati- 
cal adherents,  who,  abandoning  themselves  to  a  single  one-sided 
direction  of  religious  feeling,  would  asume  an  offensive  position 
to  the  harmonious  sentiment  of  religion,  as  it  is  grounded  in  the 
essence  of  man's  nature,  and  was  brought  to  consciousness  by 
Christianity ;  and  thus  suflFer  themselves  to  be  misled  into  the 
error  of  pushing  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  in  their 
own  statement  of  it,  to  that  revolting  extreme  of  harshness. 
Zealots,  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  to  their  interest  for  this  single 
Christian  dogma  the  interests  of  the  universal  Christian  faith, 
might,  especially  by  their  uncompromising  opposition  to  SemJ- 
Pelagianism,  be  driven  to  this  extreme,  as  the  like  has  often  hap- 
pened in  other  cases.  Now  an  appearance  of  the  doctrine  they 
so  detested  in  this  new  form  would  be  extremely  welcome  to  the 
Semi-Pelagians,  since  they  could  take  advantage  of  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  their  own  inferences  from  the  doctrine  as  the 
actual  tenets  of  the  party  they  contended  against,  and  as  their 
prevailing,  generally  acknowledged  principles ;  and  their  own  in- 
terest would  naturally  prevent  them  from  making  the  distinction 
which  justice  required  between  the  genuine  and  spurious  disciples 
of  Augustin.  But,  after  all,  it  must  still  remain  doubtful,  whe- 
ther in  truth  there  was  a  sect  of  Predestinatians  in  the  sense 
above  described,  or  whether  the  existence  of  such  a  sect  was 
merely  an  invention  due  to  the  Semi-Pelagian  unfairness  of  in- 
ference. The  reasons  for  and  against  the  latter  presumption  would 
still  continue  to  counterbalance  each  other,  and  we  should  still  want 
the  documentary  evidence  necessary  to  establish  the  existence  of 

'  Thus  the  two  things  are  put  together  by  Amobios  in  ■^.  117,  f.  305 :  Prsedestin- 
ationem  docere  et  liberum  hominia  arbitrinm  iiifringere,  libertatem  arbitrii  ita  ex-, 
cludere,  ut  pecantes  ezistimot  Dei  abjectione  peccare. 
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such  a  sect.  This  evidence^  however,  has  been  found,  since  the 
publication  of  a  small  tract,  composed  by  one  of  these  Predestina- 
tians,  in  which  the  mode  of  thinking  and  of  expression  peculiar  to 
these  people  is  very  clearly  set  forth.  ^  In  this  book,  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  predestination  is  certainly  expressed  in  the  sternest 
asperity,  and  every  possible  expression  purposely,  sought  after 
which  can  grate  on  the  moral  feelings.  The  work  not  only  departs 
throughout,  in  style  of  representation,  from  the  style  and  method 
of  Augustin,  so  distinguished  for  logical  skill  and  a  delicate  regard 
to  the  moral  feelings ;  but  also  a  difference  of  doctrine  on  one 
point  lies  at  the  basis  of  its  whole  peculiarity  of  representation. 
The  principles  expressed  in  it  lead  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  divine 
predeterminatipn,  cutting  off  all  free  self-determination  irom  the 
creature,  and  all  contingency.  But  such  delicacy  of  moral  feeling 
can  hardly  be  supposed  in  this  writer,  as  we  find  in  Augustin, 
which  would  lead  him  to  be  inconsistent  with  himself,  and  make 
the  will  of  Adam  an  exception  from  that  principle.^  .  He  knew  of 
no  difference  betwixt  foreknowledge  and  predestination.  God 
predestined  man  to  righteousness  or  to  sin  ;  since  otherwise  we 
must  suppose  that  God,  without  foreknowledge,  created  men  who 
could  act  differently  from  what  he  pleased.  God  remains  unde- 
feated in  his  will,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  man  is  constantly  de- 
feated. If,  then,  you  acknowledge  that  God  cannot  be  defeated 
in  his  counsels,  you  must  also  acknowledge  that  men  cannot  be 
other  than  that  for  which  God  has  created  them.  Hence  we  con- 
clude, that  those  persons  whom  God  has  once  destined  to  life, 
even  though  they  are  neglectful,  though  they  sin,  though  they  toill. 
not,  shall  yet,  against  their  will,  be  conducted  to  life  ;  but  those 
'  whom  he  has  predestined  to  death,  although  they  run,  although 
they  hasten,  yet  labour  in  vain.  He  gives  the  following  illustra- 
tion :  "  Judas  heard  daily  the  word  of  life ;  he  daily  lived  in  the 
society  of  our  Lord  ;  he  daily  heard  his  admonitions,  daily  wit- 
nessed his  miracles ;  but  because  he  was  predeter(nineil  to  death, 
he  was  suddenly  overthrown  by  a  single  blow.  Saul,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  daily  stoned  the  Christians,  and  laid  waste  their 
churches,  was  suddenly  made  a  vessel  of  election,  because  he  had 

>  The  second  book  of  the  work  entitled  Prsdestinatns,  published  by  the  Jesnit,  Sir- 
mond,  1613. 
*  Probably  here  too  we  have  a  fureruiiner  of  the  Snpralapsarians,  afterwards  so  called. 
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been  predestined  to  life.  Why  feaFest  thou  then/'  he  proceeds, 
"  thou  who  continuest  in  sin  ?  If  God  vouchsafes  it,  thou  shalt  be 
holy.  Or  why  art  thou,  who  livest  a  holy  life,  overbnrthened  with 
concern,  as  if  thy  concern  could  preser\'e  thee  ?  If  God  does  not 
will  it,  thou  shalt  not  fall."  Perhaps  with  reference  to  the  Semi- 
Pelagian  opponents,  who  were  so  highly  respected  as  zealous 
monks,  he  says :  "  Wilt  thou,  who  art  holy,  and  takest  pains  that 
thou  mayest  not  fall,  who  busiest  thyself  day  and  night  with 
praj^er,  fasting,  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  all  manner  of  holy 
discipline,  wilt  thou  be  saved  by  these  efforts  of  thine?  Wilt 
thou  be  holier  than  Judas?  Cease,  O  man  I  cease,  I  say,  to  be 
careful  for  thy  virtue,  and  securely  confide  on  the  will  of  God.'* 
With  a  view  to  extol  predestination  and  the  arbitrariness  of 
grace,  he  depreciates  the  work  of  redemption.  Human  nature 
was  so  entirely  corrupted  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  that  it  obtained  a 
restoration  by  Christ,  not  in  reality,  but  merely  in  hope. 

The  writer  who  has  been  the  means  of  transmitting  to  us  this 
remarkable  book,  together  with  a  preliminary  brief  description  of 
the  most  important  older  heresies,^  and  a  refutation  of  the  book 
in  question,  was  evidently  a  Semi-Pelagian ;  and  expresses  with 
great  freedom  and  boldness  his  own  doctrinal  views,  which  differ 
entirely  from  those  of  Augustin.  He  holds  to  a  prevenient  grace 
only  in  so  far  as  is  meant  by  it,  the  grace — preceding  all  merit  on 
man's  part — manifested  in  redemption,  without  which  no  man 
could  obtain  salvation.^  The  grace  of  God,  too,  bestows  immea- 
surably more  than  all  that  we  can  do,  to  make  ourselves  befitting 
subjects  of  it ;  but  still  it  depends  on  the  will  of  the  individual, 
whether  he  receives  it  or  not.  It  is  the  same  as  w^hen  one  distri- 
butes alms,  and  is  willing  to  bestow  them  on  all,  if  they  will  but 
stretch  forth  their  hands  to  take  what  is  offered.  •  Would  a  poor 
man,  then,  who  has  run  forward,  taken  the  alms  and  thereby  be- 
come rich,  be  able  to  say  :  I  have  become  rich  by  my  own  labour, 
because  1  willed  and  ran  ?  No.  "^  He  would  be  obliged  to  say  : 
I  have  received  nothing  on  the  score  of  the  desert  of  my  willing 

1  Among  these  are  to  be  found,  indeed,  some  Pelagians ;  but  the  Semi-Pelagians, 
to  wliom  the  autlior  himself  belonged,  are  of  course  wanting.  The  Pronlestinatiaus 
coni^titute  the  ninetietli  and  last  heresy. 

>  Quin  non  haberet  homo  hoc  ipsum  velle,  nisi  unigenitus  nob's  de  coelo  Teniens, 
omnibus  ofBcinam  sua  gratis  reserasset. 
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or  running ;  but  I  am  indebted  for  all  solely  to  the  grace  of  him 
who  bestowed  his  gifts  on  me.  In  this  sense  are  to  be  understood 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  Romans  ix.  16.  In  opposition 
to  those  Predestinatians  who  had  adduced  the  conversion  of  Paul 
as  an  example  of  grace  operating  in  a  sudden  ai^d  irresistible 
manner,  he  endeavours  to  show,  that  for  this  operation  of  grace, 
the  way  had  been  prepared,  and  the  necessary  conditions  pro- 
vided, in  the  antecedent  bent  of  the  will  of  Paul ;  for  although  he 
persecuted  the  Christians,  yet  that  which  impelled  him  to  do  so 
was  a  burning  zeal, — though  a  zeal  misguided  by  want  of  correct 
knowledge, — for  the  cause  of  God,  1  Tim.  i.  13, — not,  as  the 
Predestinatians  supposed,  a  spirit  of  Cain,  but  a  spirit  of  Elijah, 
which  already  contained  the  germ  of  the  apostolic  spirit.^ 

According  to  the  testimony  of  this  Semi-Pelagian,  the  Pre- 
destinatian  tract  above  mentioned  was  forged  under  the  name  of 
Augustin,  and  had  been  already  condemned  by  the  sentence  of 
the  Roman  bishop  Coelestin.  The  adherents  of  the  Prudestina- 
tian  doctrine,  who  are  represented  as  being  extremely  few  in 
number,  are  said  to  have  circulated  this  tract  stealthily,  as  con- 
taining a  doctrine  which  all  were  not  able  to  comprehend,  and  by 
means  of  it  to  have  opened  the  way  for  their  opinions,  particu- 
larly among  women. 

We  must  admit  the  transmission  of  this  Predestinatian  tract 
by  a  Semi-Pelagian  writer  might  once  more  excite  our  suspicions 
of  its  genuineness,  and  lead  us  to  surmise  that  the  Semi-Pelagian 
had  himself  composed  the  work  which  he  refuted,  for  the  purpose 
of  confirming  the  report  of  the  Predestinatian  heresy,  and  of 
placing  that  heresy  in  the  most  hateful  light.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  not  only  the  marks  of  a  well-defined,  living,  and  personal  cha- 
racter are  too  plain  in  this  work  to  admit  of  any  such  supposition, 
but  also  many  passages  occur  in  it,  which  a  Semi-Pelagian,  who 
was  aiming  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  in  a 
hateful  light^  would  certainly  have  expressed  otherwise.*  Still, 
the  work  is  not  of  tli^t  stamp  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  author  meant  to  have  it  considered  as  a  production  of 
Augustin ;  and  this  circumstance  again  is  another  mark  in  favour 
of  its  genuineness  :  it  is  a  proof  that  the  Semi-Pelagian  ascribed 

>  Jam  mentis  apostolicis  plenus,  vas  (flectionis  erat. 

'  The  places  where  predestination  is  deri?ed  from  foreknowledge. 
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to  the  work  in  which  he  had  no  hand  himself,  a  design  not  really 
intended  by  the  author  of  it.  Furthermore,  the  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  was  under  no  necessity  of 
forging  writings  under  Augustin's  name  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting that  tenet,  since  he  could  find  arguments  enough  in 
Augustin's  genuine  productions.  The  Semi-Pelagian  interest 
was  opposed  to  the  acknowledgment  of  this ;  it  was  far  more  in- 
viting to  represent  the  matter  as  if  it  was  first  necessaiy  to  forge 
a  tract  under  the  name  of  Augustin,  in  order  to  gain  the  advan- 
tage of  possessing  in  him  a  direct  witness  in  favour  of  that  doc- 
trine.^ 

Among  the  distinguished  men  of  the  Semi-Pelagian  party  in 
the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  belonged  Faustus,  who  had 
been  educated  as  a  monk  in  the  cloister  of  Lerins,  and  who,  in 
the  year  454,  became  Bishop  of  Rhegium  (Reji,  Rhiez),*  in  Pro- 
vence ;  a  man  who,  by  his  practical  Christian  spirit  and  his  ac- 
tive and  devoted  zeal,  was  the  means  of  gi  eat  good,  in  thai  whole 

1  Between  the  doctrine  on  these  points  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  commentary  of 
the  younger  Aruobius,  an  ecclesiastic  who  came  probably  from  a  cloister  of  the  Semi- 
Pelagians  in  Southern  France,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Semi-Pelagians  just  mentioned, 
we  may  certainly  discern  a  very  striking  agreement.  Arnobius,  too,  represents  the 
grace  of  redemption  generally  as  being  the  gratia  prseveniens,  the  gratia  Dei  generalis, 
antecedens  onmium  hominum  bonam  voluntatem.  In  Ps.  cxivii.,  f.  327.  Moreover, 
he  exhibits  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  only  in  the  form  of  Predestina- 
tianism,  and  calls  the  defenders  of  it  heretics.  In  Ps.  Ixxvii.,  f.  280.  The  commen- 
taries on  Ps.  cxvii.,  Ps.  cxivii.,  and  Ps.  cxxvi.,  compared  with  the  second  and  third 
books  of  the  Predestinatus,  prove  also  that  Amobius  had  this  work  before  him ;  but 
the  reasons  are  less  for  considering  him  to  have  been  its  author. 

'  This  Fanstus  deserves  notice  also  on  account  of  his  dispute  concerning  the  corpo- 
reality of  the  soul.  He  affirmed,  as  others  before  him  had  already  done  («.  g.  Hilary  of 
Poictiers  on  Matth.  v.  8,  and  even  Didymos  in  his  work  de  ^Trinitate,  1.  ii.  c.  4;  'Oi 

rw  w9tufjLmr9t„)  that  God  alone  is  a  pure  spirit;  in  the  essential  nature  of  (initude  is 
grounded  limitation  as  by  time  (a  beginning  of  existence),  so  al:>o  by  space ;  and 
hence  all  creatures  are  corporeal  beings,  the  higher  spirits  as  well  as  souls.  He  was 
led  by  his  controversies  with  the  Arians  of  the  German  tribes,  who  were  then  spread- 
ing themselves  in  these  countries,  to  unfold  these  views  still  farther :  for  he  supposed 
he  could  demonstrate  tliat  if  equality  of  essence  with  the  Father  was*not  ascribed  to 
the  Logos,  it  would  be  necessary  to  regard  him  as  a  corporeal  being.  He  found  an 
opponent  who  surpassed  him  in  philosophical  spirit,  in  the  Presbyter  Claudianus 
Mamertus  of  Vienna,  a  man  on  whom  the  speculative  spirit  of  Augustin  had  exerted 
a  great  influence.  He  wrote  against  Faustus  his  work  de  statu  animse.  Here,  too, 
we  may  perceive  indications  of  the  kindred  bent  of  mind  among  the  Semi- Pelagians, 
and  of  the  opposition  of  their  way  of  thinking  to  that  of  Augustin.  So,  too,  the  Semi- 
Pelagian  Arnobius  (Commentar.  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.)  couples  together  the  attributes :  Solus 
Deus  immensus  est  et  incorporeus. 


^'   J 
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region,  daring  a  period  so  signally  disastrous  to  those  districts  on 
account  of  the  devastating  inroads  of  wandering  tribes.  He  was 
drawn  into  a  dispute  with  a  certain  presbyter  Lucidns,  who  was 
reckoned  among  the  party  of  the  Predestinatians,  and  had  exhi- 
bited the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  in  the  most  uncom- 
promising language.^  In  vain  had  Faust  us  attempted  by  oral 
argumentations  to  induce  him  to  recant  the  errors  laid  to  his 
charge.  At  length,  however,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  au- 
thority of  a  council  held  at  Aries,  in  475,  to  lay  down  the  required 
confession  in  negative  and  positive  propositions.* 

Commissioned  by  this  council  and  another  held  in  the  same 
year  at  Lyons,  Faustus  now  endeavoured  to  expound  the  correct 
system  of  doctrine  on  the  disputed  points,  in  his  work  De  gratia 
Dei  et  humansB  mentis  libero  arbitrio. 

Although  in  this  book  he  adopted  the  Semi-Pelagian  mode  of 
exposition  above  described  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  free- 
will to  grace;  yet  he  unfolded  this  scheme  in  a  way  peculiar  to  him- 
self. If  he  did  not  express  himself  so  distinctly  as  to  satisfy  the 
acute  and  clear-headed  theologian,  yet  we  see  presented  in  him, 
in  a  beautiful  manner,  such  a  harmonious  tendency  of  Christian 
feeling,  keeping  aloof  from  all  partial  and  exaggerated  views,  as 

'  Faustus  says  expressly  that  the  council  of  Aries  was  called  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oondemniu^  the  false  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.  In  the  letter  to 
the  Bishop  Leoutius  of  Aries,  he  says :  In  condemnando  prsedestinationis  errore. 

'  Among  the  last  occurs  also  the  following :  Profiteor  etiain  eeternosignes  et  infdmales 
flamroas  factis  capitalibus  pneparatos,  quia  perseverantes  in  finem  humanas  cnlpati  merito 
seqnitnr  dirina  sententia.  Now,  as  we  may  in  general  infer  from  the  character  of  the 
positive  propositions  which  Lucidns  was  obliged  to  confess,  the  character  of  the  opposite 
ones  which  he  had  taught,  or,  at  least,  was  accused  of  having  taught,  so  we  may  in  the 
same  way  draw  some  probable  conclusion  respecting  this  proposition.  Either  Luoidos 
may  have  said,  in  order  to  set  distinctly  forth  the  unconditional  will  of  God  in  absolute 
predestination,  that  those  who  died  in  baptism,  and  as  orthodox  members  of  the  Catholic 
church,  though  they  lived  to  the  very  end  in  wickedness,  would  still  finally  be  made 
happy :  while  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  among  heathen  nationa  had  led  lives  which 
seemed  to  be  ever  so  virtuous,  would  be  damned,  which  indeed  was  the  farthest  possible 
removed  from  tlie  spirit  of  Augustin  ;  or  he  had  simply  appealed  to  the  fact — as  was 
done  also  by  other  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  in  this  period 
— that  while  many  who  had  led  a  virtuous  life  till  near  the  dose  of  their  earthly  exist* 
ence,  fell  at  last,  because  they  lacked  the  donum  perse verantis,  into  some  grievous 
■in,  died  with  it  cleaving  to  them,  and  hence  were  lost»  while  others,  on  the  contrary, 
after  a  vicious  life  to  the  end,  still  repented  on  the  death-bed,  and  hence  attained  to 
blessedness,  as  belonging  to  the  number  of  the  elect.  The  practical  Christian  seal 
of  Faustus  would  necessarily  move  him  to  take  a  position  directly  opposed  to  such 
tenets,  as,  in  fact,  he  was  moved  thereby  to  controvert  the  efficacy  of  a  death-bed 
re|>entance  in  his  letter  to  Benedictus  Paulinus. 
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prevented  him  from  giving  undue  prominence  either  to  the  work  of 
redemption,  so  as  to  infringe  on  that  of  the  creation,  or  to  the 
work  of  creation,  so  as  to  infringe  on  that  of  the  redemption. 
"  As  the  same  Being,"  says»he,  '*  is  both  Creator  and  Redeemer  ;*' 
so  one  and  the  same  Being  is  to  be  adored  both  in  the  work  of 
creation  and  of  redemption.^  Among  the  attributes  which,  as 
expressing  tlie  image  of  God,  could  not  be  destroyed  in  human 
nature,  he  reckons  pre-eminently  the  free-will.  But  even  before 
the  fall,  the  free-will  was  insufficient  without  the  aid  of  grace, 
and  still  less  can  it  at  present,  since  sin  has  entered,  suffice  by 
its  own  strength  for  the  attainment  of  salvation.  It  has  now 
lost  its  original  power ;  yet  it  is  not,  in  itself,  destroyed ;  it  is 
not  altogether  shut  out  from  the  divine  gifts,  but  only  it  must 
strive  once  more  to  obtain  them  by  intense  effi3rts  and  the  divine 
assistance.  Like  the  author  of  the  work  De  vocatione  gentium, 
he  makes  a  distinction  between  general  grace  (gratia  generalis), 
a  term  by  which  he  designates  the  religioso- moral  capability, 
which  God  has  furnished  to  man's  nature,  and  which,  too,  has  not 
been  wholly  supplanted  by  sin,  as  well  as  the  universal  inward  re- 
velation of  God  by  means  of  this  universal  religioso-moral  sense, 
between  general  grace  so  understood,  and  special  grace,  by  which 
he  means,  all  that  was  first  bestowed  on  mankind  through  Chris- 
tianity. But  the  relation  of  these  two  kinds  of  grace  to  each 
other  is  defined  by  him  quite  otherviise  than  it  is  in  the  work 
above  mentioned.  Although,  as  a  general  thing,  the  grace  of  re- 
demption, and  in  many  cases,  also,  the  calling  is  antecedent  to 
all  human  merit,  still  the  operation  of  that  special  grace  in  man 
is  dependent  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  used  that  general 
grace ;  and  in  many  cases  the  striving  and  seeking  of  the  man 
which  proceeds  from  the  former,  the  self-active  bent  of  the  free- 
will, is  antecedent  to  that  which  is  imparted  to  the  man  by  this 
special  grace ;  a  thing  which  Faustus  endeavours  to  show  by  ex- 
amples similar  to  those  which  the  Semi-Pelagians  had  been  ac- 
customed to  adduce  since  the  time  of  Cajssian.^     He  demoninates 

1 II.  c.  8.  Qaum  rero  ipse  sit  conditor,  qui  separator,  un«3  idemqne  in  ntriosque 
operis  prseconio  celebratur.  Jare  Itaque  utriusqae  rei  mnnus  assero,  quia  scio  me  illi 
debere,  quod  iiatus  sum,  cui  debeo  quod  renatus  sum. 

*  Quod  aliquoties  in  dispositionibus  nostris,  non  quidem  in  vitie  nostne  priniordiis, 
Bed  duntaxat  in  mediis,  gratias  speciales  et  ex  accident!  largitate  venicntes  rolnntaa 
postra,  Deo  ita  ordinantei  precedaL 
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the  imperishable  germ  of  good  in  human  nature,  a  spark  of  fire 
implanted  within  by  the  divine  hand,  which,  cherished  by  man, 
with  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  would  become  operative.*  He 
recognizes,  therefore,  a  preparatory  development  of  the  religious 
and  moral  nature  even  among  the  heathen,  and  controverts  those 
who  were  unwilling  to  allow,  that  by  a  faithful  use  of  that  general 
grace,  the  heathen  might  have  attained  to  the  true  service  of 
God.  From  this  it  might  also  be  inferred,  that  Faustus  was  an 
opponent  of  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  all  the  heathen 
would  be  unconditionally  condemned ;  and  that  it  was  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  worthy  among  them  would  still  be  led,  after  the 
present  life,  to  faith  in  the  Saviour,  and  thereby  to  salvation ; 
but  on  these  points,  he  does  not  express  himself  more  distinctly. 

There  is  much  good  sense  in  the  remarks  of  Faustus,  where  he 
compares  the  two  extremes  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the  re- 
lation of  grace  to  free-will,  with  the  two  extremes  in  the  mode  of 
apprehending  the  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  As 
in. the  doctrine  concerning  Christ's  pei*son  some  gave  undue  pro- 
minence to  the  divine,  others  to  the  human  element ;  and  as  the 
result  of  so  doing,  were  led  into  errors  which,  on  opposite  sides, 
injured  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  so  he  says  it  was  also  with 
the  doctrine  concerning  human  nature. 

The  moderate  Faustus  was,  moreover,  unwilling  to  be  regarded 
as  the  antagonist  of  Augustin.  He  himself  cites  from  the  latter 
a  remark,  mentioning  him  with  respect,  although  not  with  those 
enthusiastic  expressions  of  reverence  which  characterize  the  ad- 
herents of  the  rigid  Augustinian  scheme.*  A  contemporary  of 
Faustus,  who  entertained  the  same  views  with  himself,  ventured 
to  speak  much  more  sharply  of  Augustin.  The  Presbyter  Gen- 
nadius  of  Marseilles,  a  very  moderate  Semi-Pelagian,'  had  the 
boldness,  in  his  collection  of  brief  notices  respecting  the  church- 


*  Hoc  in  homine  Ignis  interior  a  Deo  Insitas  et  ab  homine  cam  Dei  gratia  natritos 
operatnr. 

'  He  merely  says  of  him  (ii.  7) :  Beatiasimps  pontifex  Aagnstinos  doctissimo  ser- 
mone  prosequitur. 

*  He  aclcnowledjres  a  prevenient  grace,  which  calls  men  to  salvation  :  but  he  attrl  • 
bates  to  the  free-will  the  capacity  of  choosing  by  itself  the  good,  or  of  following  the 
call  of  grace.  Manet  ad  qwcrendam  salutem  arbitrii  libertas,  sed  admoncnte  prlas 
Deo  et  invitante  ad  salotem,  at  vel  eligat  vel  sequatar.  De  ecclesiasticis  dogmatibas^ 
0.31. 
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teachers^  to  say  of  Augustin,  that  by 'writing  so  much,  he  had 
fallen  into  several  errors  of  doctrine,  and  hence,  also,  had  given 
occasion  to  the  exaggerated  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination.* 

Yet  from  this  same  cloister  of  Lerins  went  forth  also  church- 
teachers  who  did  not  remain  true  to  the  Semi-Pelagian  tendency 
which  there  prevailed,  but  were  led  along'  by  the  study  of  Au- 
gustin  and  by  the  development  of  th^ir  own  inward  life,  to  mode- 
rate views  of  Augustin's  scheme  of  doctrine  respecting  grace, 
similar  to  those  which  are  expressed  in  the  book  De  vocatione 
gentium.  At  the  head  of  this  party  stood  an  individual  whose 
unwearied,  active,  and  pious  zeal,  ready  for  every  sacrifice  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  and  his  great  and  successful  labours  in  a  period  and 
under  circvunstances  of  universal  desolation,  had  gained  for  him  de- 
served respect,  the  Bishop  C^esarius  of  Aries,*  who  had  been  drawn 
to  embrace  this  doctrine  simply  by  that  tendency  of  Christian  feel- 
ing which  led  him  to  refer  everything  to  God,  and  to  acknowledge 
his  kindness  in  every  blessing ;  and  since  in  holding  fast  only  to 
this  interest  of  practical  Christianity,  he  carefully  avoided  all  the 
excesses  which  might  do  violence  to  any  Christian  feeling,  he 
could  hardly  fail,  by  this  means,  of  contributing  the  more  towards 
opening  the  way  for  the  admission  of  this  scheme  of  doctrine. 
Besides  this,  distinguished  bishops  and  clergymen  from  the  church 


*  De  viris  illustribus,  c.  38.  Malta  loquendi  aecidit,  qaod  dixit  per  Salomonem 
Spiritus  Sanctus :  In  mnltiloquio  non  eflfugies  peccatutn,  Prov.  x.  19.  And  when  he 
speaks  afterwards  of  an  error  illios  sermone  multo  contractus,  he  evidently  means  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  thongh  it  cannot  be  certainly  determined,  whether  by  the 
words  lucta  hostinm  exaggeratns,  he  means  to  say  that  be  fell  into  this  mistake  by 
exag)?eration  in  controversy,  or  that  this  error  was  afterwards  carried  to  an  extreme 
by  the  enemies  of  Augustin,  as  he  would  consider  the  Predestinatians  to  be.  Still 
more  obscure  are  the  remarks  of  Gennadius  which  follow. 

*  He  became  in  the  year  501  Bishop  of  Aries,  died  in  542,  at  the  age  of  73.  As  a 
bishop  he  was  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  the  business  of  religious  histruction,  and 
that  of  such  a  sort  as  had  for  its  end  the  advancement  of  a  vital,  practical  Christianity. 
These  traits  of  his  character  we  learn  from  his  sermons,  which  are  to  be  found  partly 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Augustin,  partly  in  the  collections  of 
the  church  fathers,  and  In  part  have  been  pi^bluhed  by  Bolus.  A  complete  collection, 
critically  compiled,  of  these  sermons,  conveying  so  much  important  information 
respecUng  the  character  of  CsBsarins  and  his  times — a  fact  to  which  the  authors  of  (he 
hist.  lit.  de  la  France  refer— still  remains  a  desideratum.  He  is  to  be  ranked  along  with 
tliose  other  men  who  knew  how  to  assuage  by  the  glowing  zeal  of  Christian  charity, 
and  whatever  that  can  do,  even  the  physical  dbtress  of  those  times  of  desolation.  See 
his  biography  by  a  disciple,  at  the  27th  of  August  in  the  Actis  Sanctorum. 
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of  North-Africa,  on  whose  theological  culture  the  spirit  of  An- 
gustin  had  exerted  an  important  influence,  warm  and  zealous  ad- 
herents of  his  peculiar  scheme  of  faith,  had  been  driven  by  the 
persecution  of  the  Vandals  to  take  refuge  in  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
sica* Among  these,  the  most  eminent  was  Fulgentius,  Bishop 
of  Buspe  in  Numidia,  who  took  up  his  abode  in  Sardinia.  These 
persons  also  contributed,  by  the  weight  of  their  authority,  to  bring 
about  at  last  a  decision  of  the  controversy  between  the  Semi- 
Pelagian  and  the  Augustinian  parties.  But  the  impulse  whereby 
this  whole  matter  was  set  in  agitation  anew,  proceeded  from  two 
other  quarters. 

The  work  of  Faustus  of  Bhegium  had  found  its  way  among  the 
foreign  clergy  residing  at  Constantinople,  where  it  created  a 
lively  sensation, — some  condemning,  others  defending  it.  Certain 
monks  from  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea  (Scythian 
monks,  as  they  were  called),  who  sought  to  establish  their  autho- 
rity everywhere  as  zealous  champions  of  orthodoxy,  fiercely 
assailed  this  work  also.  This  was  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Justin,  in  520,  and  at  that  time  Justinian  and  Yitalian,  men 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  civil  affairs,  took  a  lively  part  in  this 
as  in  all  other  doctrinal  disputes.  They  induced  the  North- 
African  bishop.  Possessor,  who  resided  at  Constantinople,  to  pro- 
pose the  matter  in  the  form  of  a  question,  to  the  Roman  bishop, 
Hormisdas.  The  latter  replied  to  the  question  with  a  freedom  of 
spirit  and  moderation,  the  more  remarkable  as  coming  from  a 
Bishop  of  Rome ;  whether  the  fact  was,  that  these  qualities, 
which  did  not  so  eminently  characterize  him  in  other  relations, 
were  the  cause  of  hb  conduct,  or  that  he  acted  according  to  the 
policy  of  Roman  bishops,  who  were  never  willing  to  offend  any 
important  doctrinal  party.  Thb  author — he  declared — did  not 
belong  to  the  class,  whom  men  regarded  as  fathers  of  the  faith.^ 
But  men  should  treat  him  as  they  should  every  other  ecclesiastical 
writer;  that  is,  adopt  whatever  he  taught  which  agreed  with 
pure  doctrine,  and  reject  whatever  was  at  variance  with  it.  There 
was  but  one  foundation,  on  which  every  solid  structure  should  be 
erected ;  each  must  take  heed  for  himself,  and  see  whether  he 
built  upon  this  foundation  what  was  valuable  or  worthless.    Nor 

1  Qaoi  in  aactoriute  patrom  recipit  ezamen  catholicie  fide!. 
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was  it  a  censurable  thing  to  })eni8e  writings  in  which  errors  were 
to  be  found.  All  that  deserved  rebuke,  was,  when  mea  sought  to 
propagate  those  errors.  On  the  contrary  it  was  a  laudable  dili- 
gence, when  men  searched  through  many  writings,  and  following 
the  maxim  of  Paul,  examined  all  things,  and  held  fast  that  which 
is  good.  Often  times  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  that  by  which  opponents  might  be  refuted.^ 
For  the  rest,  he  went  on  to  say,  that  various  writings  of  Au- 
gustin,  and  especially  his  tracts  addressed  to  Hilary  and  Prosper, 
were  regarded  as  models  of  orthodoxy  in  respect  to  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  and  of  free-will,  and  declared  himself  ready  to 
transmit  to  Constantinople  specific  articles  on  these  points,  which 
represented  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church,  and  which  were 
to  be  found  in  the  church  archives.'  Those  monks,  however,  were 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  this  declaration  of  the  Roman  bishop ; 
it  seemed  to  them  a  self-contradiction,  to  make  Augustin's  writ- 
ings a  rule  of  the  pure  doctrine  concerning  grace,  and  yet  not 
condemn  the  work  of  Faustus,  which  was  opposed  to  them.  They 
had  the  boldness  to  write  with  great  warmth  against  the  decretals 
of  the  Roman  bishop,  not  being  able  to  persuade  themselves,  as 
they  pretended,  that  they  really  proceeded  from  him. 

They  sent  the  work  of  Faustus  to  those  bishops  who  had  been 
driven  from  North  Africa,  at  whose  head  stood  Fulgentius,  Bishop 
of  Ruspe,  and  asked  them  to  signify  their  agreement  with  the 
doctrines  expounded  by  themselves,  relative  to  this  and  to  an- 
other subject.  Fulgentius  was  thus  led  to  write  several  works  in 
refutation  of  Semi-Pelagianism,  and  in  defence  of  the  system  of 
Augustin,  in  which  he  explained  and  unfolded  the  latter  with  logi- 
cal consistency.  Moreover,  in  doing  this,  he  carefully  avoided 
the  harsh  points  of  the  Predestination  view  of  the  matter.  He 
severely  censured  those  who  talked  of  a  predestination  to  sin.  He 
spoke  indeed  of  a  two-fold  predestination  (prsedestinatio  duplex) ; 
but  by  this  he  understood  either  the  election  to  eternal  happiness 

1  Neo  improbatur  dillgentia  per  mnlta  difloorrens ;  sed  animus  a  veritate  declioana. 
Sffipe  de  his  necessaria  providetar,  de  qoibus  ipsi  femuli  convincantar,  instmctio,  neo 
vitio  dari  potest  nosse  quod  fogias ;  atqne  ideo  non  legentes  incongrua  in  cnlpam, 
Teniunt ;  sed  seqnentes.  Qood  si  ita  non  eseet,  nnnqnam  doctor  ille  gentlnm  acqoia* 
Tisset  nantiare  fldelibos :  Omnia  probate,  quod  bonnm  est,  tenete.  • 

*  In  scriniis  eoclesiasticis  ezpressa  Capitula.  Perhaps  those  capitola  joined  with 
the  decretals  of  Coelestin. 
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of  those  who  were  good  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  or  the  predestina- 
tion of  those  who  were  sinners  by  their  own  choice,  to  deserved 
punishment. 

In  the  south  of  France,  also,  this  subject  was  agitated  anew ; 
and  a  sjrnod  held  at  Orange  (Araosio)  in  529,  confirmed  a  scheme 
of  doctrine  drawn  up  by  the  Bishop  CsBsarius  of  Aries,  by  whom 
the  doctrine  of  grace  was  expounded  in  opposition  to  Semi-Pela* 
gianism  as  well  as  to  Pelagianism  ;  and  hence  also  the  doctrine 
of  prevenient  grace,  as  the  cause  of  even  the  jirit  motioiu  of  all 
goodness,  in  the  strict  sense  of  Augustin.  No  man — ^it  was  asserted 
among  other  things— has  anything  which  can  strictly  be  called 
his  own,  but  falsehood  and  sin.  But  whatever  of  truth  or  good- 
ness man  possesses,  flows  from  that  fountain,  after  which  we  must 
thirst  in  this  wilderness,  that  quickened  and  revived  by  .some 
drops  irom  it,  we  may  not  faint  by  the  way.  In  the  spirit  g£  the 
genuine  Augustinian  doctrine,  it  was  affirmed  that  man  could  not 
have  preserved  himself,  even  in  his  original  condition,  without 
God's  assistance.  Conformably  to  the  mild,  pious  spirit  of 
CsBsarius,  this  council  declared  strongly  against  the  Predestinatian 
extravagances,  in  such  expressions  as  the  following :  ^'  That  God's 
power  has  predestinated  certain  individuals  to  sin,  we  not  only 
do  not  believe,  but  if  there  are  any  who  are  inclined  to  believe  a 
doctrine  so  monstrous,  we  condemn  them  with  the  utmost  abhor- 
rence." A  following  council  confirmed  these  decrees ;  and  also 
the  Koman  bishop,  Boniface  II.,  gave  them  his  approbation,  and 
in  the  letter  relating  to  them,  he  himself  declared  that  those  were 
ofi^hoots  of  Pdagianism  who  refused  to  acknowledge  prevenient 
grace  to  be  the  cause  of  faith,  but  considered  that  to  be  a  work 
of  the  corrupted  nature,  which,  however,  could  only  be  a  work  of 
Christ.* 

Thus  had  the  Augustinian  scheme  of  doctrine  concerning  grace 
as  the  operating  cause  ci  all  goodness  obtained  the  victory,  on 
this  side  also,  over  Semi-Pelagianism.  But  still,  the  predomi- 
nant practical  Christian  tendency  of  those  from  whom  this  victory 
proceeded  in  Southern  France,  was  the  cause  that  among  these 
articles  nothing  was  established  on  the  doctrines  of  absolute  pre- 

>  Ut  ad  Cbristom  non  oredant  D«i  benafici<H  led  natane  Teniri,  et  ipeiiis  natane 
bonnm,  qnod  Ads  peooato  noaoitur  depra?atain,  anctorem  noatne  fldei  dlcant  magia 
eMeqaam  Chriatmii. 
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destination  and  irresistible  grace:  while  also  at  Rome  there 
would  perhaps  be  an  aversion  to  express  propositions  which  were 
abhorrent  to  the  Christian  feelings  of  so  many.  This  latter  resalt 
of  the  controversies  was  important  in  its  influence  on  the  succeed- 
ing times :  for  thus  it  could  happen^  that  many^  although  they  re- 
ceived the  prevailing  scheme  of  grace,  yet  on  account  of  the  prac- 
tical objections  in  their  own  religious  and  moral  feelings,  avoided 
expressing  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  which  had  not 
been  in  so  many  words  established  by  any  public  determinations 
of  doctrine. 

On  the  development  of  doctrine  in  the  Oriental  church,  these 
controversies  peculiar  to  the  West  had  but  little  influence,  and 
they  excited  but  little  interest,  except  where  more  importance 
came  to  be  attached  to  them  on  account  of  their  connection  with 
other  disputes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  proceedings  with  Nestorius. 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  alone  seems  to  have  taken  a  lively  inter- 
est in  these  controversies,  and  his  participation  in  them  can  be 
rightly  understood  and  judged,  only  when  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  his  peculiar  views  of  human  nature,  which  were  closely 
connected  with  his  whole  system  of  doctrine.  And  here  we  have 
to  lament  that  no  information,  except  of  the  most  vague  and  in- 
definite character,  has  reached  us  respecting  his  outward  relations 
with  regard  to  the  matter  in  question. 

Julian  of  Eclanum  refers  in  his  writings^  to  his  agreement  with 
Theodore.  He  took  pains  to  visit  him,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
unite  with  him  in  a  system  of  faith.  Theodore  himself  wrote  a 
work,  which  was  manifestly  directed  against  the  advocates  of 
Augustin's  system — "  against  those  who  a£Srmed  that  men  sinned 
from  nature  and  not  with  design."*  This  work,  as  it  should 
seem,  was  pointed  especially  against  Jerome,  whom  Theodore  re- 
presents as  the  author  of  that  whole  new,  blasphemous  system, 
according  to  which,  things  were  asserted  of  the  divine  Being, 


^  Marios  Mercator,  in  his  tract  on  the  symbolnm  Theodori  Mopsuesteni,  says, 
in  the  prefatory  letter  addressed  to  the  reader,  that  Julian  in  his  writings  bestoirs 
nnbounded  praise  on  Theodore.  He  may  have  done  this  in  writings  that  are  lost ; 
but  it  may  also  be  an  exaggeration.  In  what  still  remains  to  as  of  the  writings 
of  Julian,  there  is  bat  one  passage  to  be  foand  (in  Augastin.  opos  imperflDct.  I.  iii.  c. 
iii.)  where  he  names  Theodore  along  with  Chrysostom  and  Basil  as  witnesses  of  the 
truth. 

'  n^  r«2»f  Xi7«fr«f  fitru  »mt  •J  y>^/fct«»  *t«/ii»  t«W  M{^tw$tft.     Phot.  COd.  177. 
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which  could  not  possibly  be  conceived  to  be  so^  even  in  men  of 
ordinary  intelligence  and  uprightness.  Jerome,  who  resided  at 
Bethlehem,  might  be  far  better  known  by  him  than  Augnstin, 
who  lived  at  so  great  a  distance ;  and  hence  he  ascribes  the  spread 
of  all  these  doctrines  to  the  influence  of  Jerome  on  the  Western 
church.' 

Yet  if  we  follow  the  account  of  Marius  Mercatbr,  Theodore,  at 
some  later  period,  must  have  altered  his  views  on  these  disputed 
questions ;  for  it  is  said  that  he  was  member  of  the  synod  held 
in  Cilicia,  at  which  the  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  doctrines 


^  Marios  Mercator  (opp.  ed.  Gamier,  f.  97)  says,  that  Theodore's  work  was  aimed 
against  Aos^astin,  and  a  good  deal  which  Theodore  said  against  his  opponents,  accord- 
ing to  the  citations  of  Mercator  in  his  second  exoerpt,  f.  103,  may  beyond  qnestion 
apply  Tery  properly  to  Aogustin :  Qaippe  qui  in  divinis  scrlptaris  nequaqaam  fuerit 
exercitatos,  nee  ab  infantia  joxta  b.  Paoii  vocem  sacras  didicerit  literas — which  seems 
not  to  apply  so  well  to  Jerome,  who  at  so  early  an  age  had  already  engaged  in  biblical 
studies.  Sed  sire  de  scriptnra  sensibos,  sive  de  dogmate  ssppe  declamans,  mnlta  fre- 
quenter inepta  de  ipsis  scnptnris  dogmatibosque  pluHmis  imprudenter  depromptsit : 
nam  potentise  motus  nullum  contra  sinebat  effiari ;  sed  tantummodo  taciti,  qui  divin- 
arum  scriptnrarum  habebant  notitiam,  detrahebant  Then  concerning  the  present 
disputed  point:  Novissime  Tero  in  banc  dogmatis  excidit  novitatem  cast  But,  still,  it 
may  be  certainly  gathered  firom  the  notice  of  the  contents  of  the  work  in  Photins,  cod. 
177«  that  the  book  was  aimed  against  Jerome,  whom  he  calls  Aram.  In  this  book  he 
▼ery  unjustly  objects  to  Jerome  the  fifth  gospel  invented  by  him  (the  gospel  of  the 
Naxarenes,  which  he  translated) ;  his  contempt  of  the  ancient  Greek  translators  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  his  own  new  translation,  undertaken  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  under  the  influence  of  earthly-minded  Jews.  It 
IB  possible,  indeed,  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy  between  Marius  Mercator  and  Photins 
by  supposing  the  work  was  aimed  at  one  and  the  same  time  against  Augustin  and 
against  Jerome.  But,  according  to  Photins,  Theodore  represented  Jerome  as  being 
the  iuTcntor  of  tliis  blasphemous  system  *,  and  he  traced  the  spread  of  it  in  the 
Western  church  solely  to  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Jerome,  which  were  there 
circulated.  And  now  on  more  accurate  examination  it  will  be  found,  that  what  he 
says,  according  to  the  report  of  Mercator,  admits  very  well  of  being  applied  to  Jerome ; 
nAy»  ^  good  deal,  considering  the  position  held  by  Theodore,  admits  better  of  being 
applied  to  him  than  to  Augustin.  For  when  Theodore  speaks  of  absurd  opinions 
which  that  individual  had  taken  pains  to  circulate  even  before  this  controversy,  it  may 
well  be  doubted,  whether  he  could  have  learned  so  much  in  this  respect  with  regard 
to  Augustin.  On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  Jerome,  who  often,  for  example,  fol- 
lowed the  allegorical  expositions  of  Origen,  he  might  very  early  have  learnt  a  good 
deal  which  would  appear  singular  enough  to  him,  judged  from  his  own  point  of  view. 
What  he  says  respecting  the  despotic  influence  of  the  person,  applies  very  well  to 
the  relation  ip  which  Jerome  stood  with  those  around  him.  And  though  Jerome  had 
for  many  years  been  engaged  in  biblical  studies,  yet  the  Syrian,  who  was  born  in  a 
country  where  the  bible  constituted  the  foundation  of  the  earliest  training,  might  be 
very  likely  to  make  this  objection  to  him,  especially  as  he  evidently  wrote  in  a  violent 
passion,  and  even,  according  to  the  quotations  of  Photins,  actually  allowed  himself, 
ill  so  many  uigast  aocuiations,  grounded  in  the  perversion  of  facts. 
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of  Julian  was  pronounced  after  his  departure.  But  it  may  be' 
asked  whether^  and  how  far,  the  account  which  comes  from  so 
passionate  an  author,  deserves  confidence.  It  is  verj  possible 
indeed  that  Theodore,  who  in  the  outset  had  only  ^anced  at  the 
fact  that  the  Pelagian  system  was  opposed  to  that  of  Augustin, 
and  in  this  respect  entirely  agreed  with  it,  after  having  become 
more  accurately  acquainted  with  the  system  of  Julian,  observed 
many  points  of  difference  between  his  own  doctrinal  scheme  and 
the  Pelagian,  as  in  fact  the  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption 
in  the  two  systems  constituted  an  essential  difference  between 
them ;  yet  it  may  still  be  a  question  whether,  considering  the 
very  imperfect  knowledge  which  Theodore  could  have  had  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  treating  doctrinal  subjects  in  the  Western  chm'ch, 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  become  clearly  aware  of  this  difference. 
The  affinity  as  well  as  the  disagreement  between  the  doctrines  of 
Pelagius  and  of  Theodore  will  be  readily  seen  £rom  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  connection  of  ideas  in  the  Anthropology  of  the  latter. 
Theodore  ascribed  to  man  the  most  important  place  in  the 
evolution  of  the  universe.  He  was  to  be  the  representative 
and  revealer  of  God  for  the  entire  spiritual  and  sensible  crea- 
tion, the  common  bond  uniting  both  worlds; — a  theory  in 
which  Theodore  approximated  nearly  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gnostics,  from  which  otherwise  he  was  so  far  removed.  After 
having  sought  in  his  exposition  of  Genesis,  to  refute  the  different 
explanations  given  of  the  image  of  God  in  man,  as  partial  and 
failing  to  exhaust  the  whole  subject,  he  approves  of  this  one  view 
as  embracing  the  whole,  namely,  that  man,  as  in  fact  the  very 
notion  of  an  image  implies,  was  destined  to  manifest  God,  who 
was  represented  by  him  as  by  an  image,  to  the  entire  creation — 
a  pregnant  idea,  which  it  must  be  allowed  he  in  part  reduced  too 
nmch  within  the  province  and  calculations  of  the  understanding 
judging  by  sense :  "  Just  as  a  monarch,"  said  he,  "  after  having 
built  a  great  city,  and  embellished  it  with  many  and  various 
works,  when  the  whole  is  completed,  causes  a  great  and  magni- 
ficent image  of  himself  to  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
that  its  builder  may  thereby  be  known — and  as  all  the  inhabi- 
tants must  honour  this  image  in  order  thereby  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  the  founder,  so  the  Creator,  after  he  had  embellished 
the  world  with  his  manifold  works,  finally  produced  man  as  hii 
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own  image,  to  bind  together  all  the  works  of  creation  by  their 
common  reference  to  man's  advantage.  The  elements,  the  starry 
hosts,  and  the  invisible  powers,  Heb.  i.  14,  work  together  for  the 
service  of  man.  Thus  man  was  to  form  the  common  bond  of 
union  for  the  whole  universe.  Both  worlds  are  knit  into  fellow- 
ship by  the  union  of  soul  and  body."^  Also  in  his  commentary 
on  the  epistle  to  the  Somans,  recently  published,  Theodore  ex- 
presses the  view :  "that  Grod  formed  man  with  a  view  of  uniting 
the  visible  with  the  invisible  in  one,  and  made  him,  as  it  were,  a 
pledge  of  harmony  in  the  universe.  JFor  the  visible  serves  to  pro- 
mote his  advantage,  as  we  learn  from  experience  itself;  but  the 
spiritual  powers  preside  over  the  sensible,  guiding  them  so  as  to 
promote  our  advantage.*  From  the  position  held  by  man  as  God's 
image  in  the  universe,  he  explains  the  different  relations  of  the 
angels  to  man.  In  like  manner  as  the  servants  of  the  king  pay 
all  honour  and  respect  to  his  image,  but  the  insurgents  endeavour 
to  tear  it  down,  so  the  angels  maintain  thb  difierent  bearing  to- 
wards Grod's  image  in  man.'  But,  although  man  was  furnished 
by  God  with  all  the  requisite  faculties  for  attaining  and  accom- 
plishing this  high  destination,  as,  for  example,  with  reason  and 
free-will ;  yet  still,  he  was  not  directly  adequate  to  accomplish  it. 
Human  nature,  furnished  with  these  faculties,  must,  in  the  first 
place,  in  order  to  be  able  rightly  to  employ  them,  be  interpene- 
trated by  a  principle  of  divine  life.  As  when  lefl  to  itself  it 
is  exposed,  since  it  is  a  finite  nature,  to  fickleness  and  change, 
it  must  first  be  raised  above  itself  by  means  of  communion  with 
God ; — its  spiritual  and  moral  powers  must  first  receive  thereby 
an  unchangeable  direction.  And  from  man  this  new  unchange- 
able direction  was  to  pass  over  to  the  whole  spiritual  creation. 
Theodore  supposed  generally,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  two 


>  See  J.  Philopon.  de  creatione,  tI.  10  and  17,  and  Theodoret  qnseet.  in  Grenesin  i. 
30.  It  is  evident  from  comparing  the  passages  that  Theodoret  in  this  place  toolc  the 
greatest  part  of  what  he  says  from  Theodore. 

h  *^TMr  Mi  wminu  fCtvt  itfit  W  4^»  if^ifMv  mCrk  wr«5rm.   Spicleg.  Rom.  T.  iv.  ed.  Ml^U 
p.  527. 

wMtSnv.    Philopon.  tL  10. 
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periods  of  development  in  the  whole  spiritual  creation,  the  change- 
able state  of  the  spiritual  creation  left  to  itself,  and  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  the  spiritual  creation  interpenetrated  by  a  divine 
principle  of  life.^  Hence  at  the  first  stage,  the  appearance  of 
moral  evil,  (the  probation  to  which  beings  are  subjected  in  their 
mutability,)  not  merely  in  the  human  nature  but  also  in  the 
higher  world  of  spirits.*  It  was  first  through  Christ  that  human 
nature  was  to  be  exalted  to  that  condition  of  imperishable,  im- 
mutable divine  life ; — it  was  first  through  Him,  indeed,  that  the 
image  of  God  in  human  nature  was  to  become  realized  in  its 
fullest  extent.  The' first  man,  therefore,  could  possess  no  pre- 
eminence in  this  respect.  He  was  by  his  own  nature  created 
mortal — as  Theodore  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  from  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  human  organism ;  but  still  God  threatened 
the  first  man  with  death,  and  placed  before  him  death  in  connec- 
tion with  sin,  because  this  was  a  wholesome  and  salutary  thing 
for  man's  discipline.  The  omniscient  God  would  not  otherwise 
have  given  him  a  command  which  he  foreknew  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  keep.  But  he  permitted  sin,  because  he  knew  that 
this  would  in  the  end  redound  to  man's  salvation.  He  proceeded 
with  man,  like  the  wisest  and  most  affectionate  father,  according 
to  a  deeply  laid  scheme  of  education.  He  would  lead  him,  by 
himself,  to  the  consciousness  of  his  own  weakness.  He  would 
cause  him  to  come,  of  himself,  to  perceive  that  in  his  then  moral 
state  he  was  unfitted  to  sustain  an  immortal  existence,  and  that 
this  would  not  make  him  happy.  For  this  reason  death  was  an- 
nounced to  man  by  God  as  the  punishment  for  his  disobedience, 
although  God  by  no  means  first  suspended  death  over  human  na- 
ture as  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  from  the  beginning  had  created 
it  mortal.  Man  was  in  the  first  place  to  become  acquainted  with 
virtue  and  learn  to  practice  it  by  self-development  in  the  prac- 
tical antagonism  between  good  and  evil.^ 


1  Ap.  Marium  Mercatorem  Excerpt,  f.  100.  Quod  placnit  Deo,  hocerat  in  duos  status 
dividere  creataram;  unamqnidem,  qui  prsesens  est,  in  quo  mntabilia  omnia  fecit; 
alteram  antem,  qui  futurns  eat,  cum  renovans  omnia  ad  immutabilitatem  transferet. 

3  He  referred  to  versa  mnltoties  decern  millia  dsemonum,  in  which  apocryphal  book 
he  mny  have  found  this. 

*  Vid.  Catena  Nicephori,  i.  f.  98.    'On  rf  ^trrm  ?im  t»»  kf^^mr**  ^Ir^ivPiif,  ttZn  ri 
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Theodore  compares  the  state  of  the  first  man^  who  must  be  led, 
by  means  of  a  law  given  to  him^  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
evil^  with  the  state  of  all  his  posterity,  to  whom  laws  have  been 
given  for  the  same  reason.  He  compares  the  sin  of  Adam  with 
the  sins  committed  by  his  posterity  in  the  transgression  of  the 
law.  "  The  example  of  Adam/'  says  he,  "  serves  to  make  clearly 
apparent  the  nature  of  the  law.  He  might  have  partaken  freely 
of  all  the  fruits,  had  there  not  been  prescribed  to  him  a  law  of 
abstinence ;  and  it  was  no  sin  for  him  to  wish  to  partake  of  that 
particular  fruit  with  the  rest ;  but  when  he  received  a  law  bidding 
him  to  abstain  from  eating  that  fruit,  the  desire  of  which  however 
was  within  him,  and  when  he  was  restrained  by  the  law,  since  he 
held  it  a  sin  to  eat  of  what  was  forbidden — in  this,  sin  found  a 
foot-hold,  inasmuch  as  the  law  restrained  from  eating,  but  Adam 
would  not  look  to  the  reverence  due  to  the  law,  but  believed  the 
words  of  the  tempter,  and  surrendered  himself  wholly  to  the  desire 
of  eating.  And  not  only  was  this  occasion  of  sin  to  him,  but  we 
also  may  learn  from  it,  that  it  does  not  become  us  to  follow  the 
enticements  of  our  desires."^  This  passage  deserves  notice,  as 
clearly  showing  how  Theodore  conceived  of  the  origin  of  the  first 
sin  wholly  after  the  analogy  of  every  other  sin  taking  place  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  human  life.  It  is  a  characteristic  ex* 
emplification  of  that  mode  of  apprehension  by  the  understanding 
aft^r  the  notices  of  sense  and  experience,  which  was  combined  with 
his  systematizing  spirit.  So  he  says  concerning  the  necessity  of 
the  law  in  the  present  life,  by  means  of  which  the  power  of  dis- 
crimination within  us  is  excited  and  called  forth,  since  we  learn 
what  we  have  to  shun  and  what  we  have  to  do,  so  that  even  the 
reason  within  us  is  active  :*  "  Without  the  law,  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  as  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil ;  we  should, 
like  the  irrational  brutes,  do  whatever  immediately  occurred  to 
us.***     Death,  in  the  case  of  all  the  posterity  of  Adam,  he  de- 


*  Comment,  in  ep.  ad  Romaa.  p.  516. 

rm  hA»fnrttf  wmluffs4fm  Sp  ri  iurixu^t  ««^  k  ir$tU9  ai(«r4«ii.  iSm  ami  r»  X»yntif  if  nfMf 

*  L.  c.  p.  517. 
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scribes  as  the  punishment  of  each  one's  own  sin ;  as  in  comment- 
ing on  Rom.  v.  13,  where  he  says :  "  Death  becomes  master  of  all 
who  have  in  any  way  sinned ;  for  although  Adam*s  sin  was  not 
the  same  in  kind  with  the  sins  of  other  men,  yet  the  others  have 
not  been  exempted  from  death,  but  in  whatsoever  way  they  may 
have  sinned,  they  have  received  on  this  account  the  sentence  of 
death :  for  death  was  not  threatened  as  the  penalty  of  that  par- 
ticular sin,  but  as  the  punishment  for  all  sin."^  The  mortal  body 
under  the  dominion  of  sensuous  wants  he  regarded  as  the  source 
of  many  temptations  to  sin.  In  this  sense,  he  explains  the  words 
in  Rom.  v.  21,  that  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death.*  Thus  he  ex- 
plains the  passage  in  Rom.  v.  18 :  ^^  As  Adam's  sin  made  the 
rest  of  mankind  mortal,  and  thereby  inclined  to  sin,  so  Christ  has 
bestowed  on  us  the  resurrection,  so  that  we  might  live  in  perfect 
righteousness  in  an  immortal  nature  free  from  all  sin."'  Under- 
standing the  creation  (xr/<ri;)  in  Rom.  viii.  19,  as  referring  to  the 
angels  who  became  estranged  from  man  by  sin,  and  reconciled 
with  him  again  by  the  redemption,  he  says :  "  When,  by  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  sentence,  Adam  became  mortal,  the  soul  be- 
came separate  from  the  body,  and  the  union  of  the  creation  into 
one  whole,  which  was  to  be  brought  about  through  man,  was 
dissolved,*  the  higher  spirits  were  disturbed,  and  they  were  not 
friendly  to  us,  since  we  were  the  guilty  cause  of  so  great  an  evil. 
But  when,  in  the  process  of  time,  men,  continually  degenerat- 
ing, drew  down  on  themselves  the  sentence  of  death,*  they  de- 
spaired of  us,  and  conceived  a  great  hatred  towards  us.  Hence, 
moreover,  they  were  unwilling  to  do  any  more  for  our  help, 
turning  their  backs  upon  us  as  aliens.  What  took  place  after 
this!  The  Lord  announced  to  them,  that  he  would  work  out 
our  restoration,  awaken  us  and  make  us  immortal ;  so  that 
they  need  not  fear  any  change  and  dissolution  of  the  common 

klUrntr*  wittru'  •»  yk^  riit  rttmrh  kfAM^Utt  rtftm^im  i  Brntmnt  Hfurrmf  mXXk  w£r»i(  m/Amfrim«. 
L.  C.  p.  504. 

>  Mi/C«»«  «<J  «  A/*«jTdt»M»  ^#r^  6fv^*  ytytirtf  trx^x^lMf.     L.  C.  p.  606. 

»L.  c. 

*  'O  f4^x§tf^)f  itk  rtS  ifBf^tirtv  t^itr/At  rv<  xrieuH  ^iX^r*      L.  O.  p.  528. 

<*£Wrf4yyM  ltMT»ii  tm?  $m9£nv  ri^  kr^rn.  This  is  Intended  to  express  th« 
persistency  with  which  they  ever  continaed  to  make  themselves  still  more  worthy  of 
the  death  which  had  been  once  pronounced  on  them. 
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bond  of  the  creation.  Thus  they  were  once  more  made  joyful 
when  they  received  this  promise;  when  they  learned  that  di- 
vine grace  would  heal  the  evil  brought  about  by  our  guilt,  and 
abundantly  restore  to  us  what  we  had  lost  by  our  own  fault ; 
that  then  the  common  bond  of  the  universe  would  never  again 
be  dissolved,  and  the  harmony  of  creation  would  remain  in- 
destructible. And  in  this  hope — says  he — ^they  were  ready  to 
do  anything  for  us.'"  If  we  took  all  this  in  an  isolated  man- 
ner,  and  without  reference  to  its  connection  with  the  whole 
system,  we  should  not  perceive  here  that  Theodore  entertained 
any  peculiar  views,  differing  from  those  which  generally  prevailed, 
on  the  connection  between  sin  and  death. 

From  this  exposition  of  the  anthropology  of  Theodore,  it  is 
plain,  that  in  contending  against  the  system  of  Augustin,  he 
must  have  coincided  in  many  points  with  the  Pelagians ;  and  in 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  many  points  of  coincidence  are  to  be 
found  in  their  respective  doctrines  of  human  nature.  There  were 
the  same  views  of  the  original  weakness  of  man's  nature,  of  the 
consequences  of  the  first  sin,  of  roan's  inalienable  fireedom  as  op- 
posed to  the  doctrine  of  a  constraining  grace  and  of  predestina- 
tion. But  the  great  difference  between  the  two  systems  was  this ; 
— that  in  the  Pelagian,  the  doctrine  of  a  redemption  and  of  a  B«- 
deemer  had  no  foothold  whatever,  while  in  Theodore's  system  it 
had  a  thoroughly  essential  one,  and  indeed  constituted  the  central 
point  of  the  system.  Human  nature,  nay,  the  nature  of  all  cre- 
ated spirits,  is,  according  to  this  system,  so  constituted  from  the 
beginning,  that  it  could  no  otherwise  than  by  redemption  attain 
to  its  final  destination.  Only  in  the  system  of  Theodore,  the  Re- 
deemer does  not,  as  in  that  of  Augustin,  appear  pre-eminently  as 
the  restorer  of  corrupted  nature,  but  as  the  author  of  a  new  crea- 
tion in  the  world  of  men  and  of  spirits,  whereby  the  original  crear 
tion  is  raised  to  a  higher  development,  extending  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  finite  nature.  Grace  appears  here,  not  so  much  to 
heal  and  restore  nature,  as  to  exalt  and  to  ennoble  it.  Hence 
Theodore  could,  without  any  mention  of  original  sin,  claim  for 
children  also  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  in  order  that  their  natures 
might  be  brought  to  share  in  those  blessings  which  can  flow  only 

JMU  «f  mwru  *fit  Uvr^  4  ftfJm.     L.  C.  p.  S29. 
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from  this  fellowship  of  divine  life  with  him.  With  this  idea  was 
intimately  connected,  indeed,  his  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending 
the  person  of  Christ,  of  which  we  have  spoken  before.  Hence, 
according  to  his  theory,  in  the  case  of  Christ,  as  in  that  of  all 
men  and  of  the  whole  creation,  that  refinement  and  elevation  of 
nature  which  was  to  be  first  fulfilled  in  him,  must  be  conditioned 
on  the  antecedent  free  development  of  that  nature.  And  in  this 
view  of  the  work  of  redemption,  as  being  pre-eminently  a  new 
ennobling  creation,  not  a  healing  of  corruption,  Theodore  may  in 
fact  have  secured  a  point  of  union  and  sympathy  generally 
between  himself  and  what  belonged  peculiarly  to  the  Oriental 
church  doctrine,  which  in  his  system  was  only  more  distinctly 
set  forth  in  opposition  to  other  modes  of  apprehension,  and  placed 
on  a  more  systematic  foundation  in  connection  with  his  whole 
doctrine  of  human  nature. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  also  noticeable,  that  while  Theodore  so 
zealously  contended  against  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  causality  of 
evil,  and  so  strenuously  insisted  on  the  doctrine  of  a  self-deter- 
mining freedom  as  the  condition  of  all  development  in  the  spirit- 
ual world,  still  his  principle  led  him  to  regard  sin  as  a  necessary 
transition  point  in  the  development  of  the  spiritual  world,  while 
an  ultimate  universal  destruction  of  sin  by  the  redemption  was  at 
the  same  time  grounded  in  that  system  ;  which  last  result,  as  we 
shall  see.  hereafter,  Theodore  did  in  fact  actually  express  with 
clear  consciousness. 

From  the  Antiochian  school  proceeded  Chrysostom ;  who  dif- 
fered, however,  from  his  early  friend  Theodore,  in  possessing  a 
spirit  more  practical  than  systematic ;  and  this  difference  had 
also  an  influence  especially  on  his  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending 
the  doctrines  of  which  we  are  here  speaking.  We  find  in  him 
that  form  of  doctrine  which  chiefly  prevailed  in  the  Oriental 
church,  and  which  sprung  up  there  at  the  same  point  of  time 
when  the  Pelagian  controversy  broke  forth  in  the  West.  But 
his  mild,  predominantly  practical  and  feebly  systematizing  spirit, 
which  was  strongly  disinclined  to  all  stiff  and  harsh  extremes, 
could  also  most  readily  blend  with  the  Oriental  mode  of  appre- 
hension, and  genially  work  upon  it.  The  whole  peculiarity  of  his 
character,  the  course  of  his  life  and  training,  would  of  themselves 
necessarily  keep  him  at  a  distance  from  the  system  of  Augustin* 
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His  Christian  life  and  character  had  not  been  the  result  of  any 
such  violent  crisis  as  we  observed  in  the  case  of  Aognstin  ;  but 
from  his  early  youth  it  had  harmoniously  developed  itself  under 
the  influence  of  a  profound  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  of 
pious  friends  and  associates  surrounding  him  with  a  gentle  atmo- 
sphere of  Christian  excitement.    By  a  constantly  applied  and  ear- 
nest self-discipline  in  zealous  efforts  to  attain  to  the  ideal  of 
Christian  holiness,  as  well  as  by  incorporating  the  holy  Scriptures 
into  his  inner  life,  and  learning  to  understand  them  by  means  of 
a  rich  inward  experience,  by  all  this  he  was  preserved  from  the- 
one-sided  views  of  the  Pelagian  anthropology.     He  had  come  to 
learn  from  his  own  inward  experience,  as  well  as  from  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  scripture,  what  the  essential  nature  is  of  that  divine 
principle  of  life  which  renovates  man's  nature.     The  study  of  the 
ancients,  and  his  own  ft'ee,  gentle,  and  amiable  temper,  however, 
had  also  impelled  him  to  search  after  all  the  scattered  rays  of  re- 
lationship to  God  in  man's  nature  while  yet  unrenewed,  and  to 
embrace  them  with  love  wherever  they  were  to  be  found.   Charity, 
the  predominant  element  in  his  heart,  caused  that  he  also,  in  con- 
templating the  course  of  development  of  human  nature  from  the 
beginning,  should  look  upon  the  whole,  chiefly  from  that  point  of 
view  which  led  him  to  trace  the  hand  of  a  paternal  disciplinary 
love ;  and  to  this  he  felt  compelled  to  subordinate  punitive  jus- 
tice.    The  sincere  and  lively  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption, 
which  proceeded  in  his  case  from  the  depths  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  led  him  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning grace  :  but  his  strong  feeling  of  moral,  free  self-determi- 
nation impelled  him,  too,  to  set  a  high  value  on  tlie  free-will  of 
man,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  all  the  operations  of  grace.     A 
Christian   stoicism,  pervaded  and  ennobled,   however,   by  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  most  intimately  conjoined  with  Chris- 
tian humility,  animated  and  inspired  him.     Firm  and  deeply 
rooted  in  him  was  the  conviction,  to  which  he  remained  true 
under  all  trials  and  sufierings,  and  which  formed  the  great  motto 
of  his  life,  that  no  power  could  injure  that  man  who  did  not 
wrong  himself,  did  not  abandon  and  betray  his  own  highest  inte- 
rests. 

It  appeared  to  the  moral  zeal  of  Chrysostom,  an  object  of  the 
highest  importance  to  deprive  man  of  every  ground  of  excuse  for 
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failing  to  put  forth  moral  efforts.  His  fields  of  practical  labour 
at  Antioch  and  Constantinople  encouraged  and  promoted  in  him 
this  bent  of  mind  ;  for  in  these  great  cities  he  found  many  who, 
in  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  in  the  power  of  Satan^  or  of 
fate^  sought  grounds  of  excuse  for  their  deficiencies  in  practical 
Christianity. 

These  motives,  from  within  and  firom  without,  had  no  small  in- 
fluence in  giving  direction  to  the  development  of  Chrysostom's 
habit  of  tliought,  especially  on  these  subjects ;  and  with  his  pecu- 
liar style  of  homiletic  composition,  calculated  upon,  and  adapted 
to,  immediate  practical  needs,  his  mode  of  exhibiting  his  thoughts 
and  views  depended  very  much  on  the  predominant  interest  which 
he  was  pursuing  for  the  moment.  His  essential  ideas  are  as  fol- 
low : — 

'^  The  first  man  lived  like  the  angels,  in  a  state  of  undisturbed 
blessedness ; — hence  he  could  the  more  easily  lose  sight  of  his 
dependence  on  God.  God  gave  him  a  precept,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  him  to  a  sense  of  his  dependence.  He  fell  by  his  own 
moral  negligence.  As  he  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  happiness,  he  was  expelled  from  para- 
dise, for  his  own  profit,  that  so  he  might  train  and  discipline  him- 
self in  conflict.  His  earlier  state  of  communion  with  God,  in  a 
life  exempt  from  pain  and  from  care,  was  a  type  of  the  immorta- 
lity to  which  he  would  have  passed  without  a  struggle.  But  now 
his  body  became  mortal,  and  accessible  to  many  temptations  to 
sin."^  In  explaining  Romans  v.  19,  Chrysostom  says :  "  This 
passage  is  not  to  be  so  understood,  as  if  by  the  sin  of  one,  all  be- 
came sinners ;  but  that  the  condition  of  human  nature,  which  to 
the  first  man  was  a  punishment,  was  thus  transmitted  to  all  his 
posterity.  But  this  change  redounds  only  to  man's  profit^  if  he 
is  not  wanting  as  it  respects  his  own  will.  He  derives  there&om 
many  calls  to  despise  things  perishable,  to  strive  after  those  that 
are  heavenly, — many  opportunities  for  the  development  and  exer- 
cise of  the  virtues.  The  examples  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  the 
faith  prove  this."  And  accordingly  Chrysostom  here  takes  occa- 
sion to  express  his  favourite  maxim :  if  we  but  willf  not  only 
death,  but  even  Satan  himself  shall  never  harm  us.'    The  sinning 

*  Antithesis  between  the  r«fM»  0riiv»V  and  rm9firif^  and  the  #«/*•  inrtUHt. 
>  H.  10  in  ep.  ad  Bom.  §  8. 
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of  Adam  under  circamstances  so  well  adapted  to  facilitate  the 
practice  of  goodness,  as  contrasted  with  the  good  actions  of  others 
performed  under  hard  conflicts,  he  often  brought  forward  as  an 
illustration  of  the  truth  so  constantly  present  to  his  mind,  that 
everything  depends  on  man's  will,  and  except  through  this,  no- 
thing from  without,  whether  hurtful  or  helpful  to  him,  can  have 
any  influence  upon  him. 

Chrpostom  was  deeply  penetrated  with  the  feeling  of  the  need 
of  redemption,  of  the  need  of  a  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ. 
With  great  emphasis  he  announced  the  truth,  which  he  found  in 
the  epistles  of  Paul,  as  well  as  in  his  own  heart,  that  justifica^ 
tion,  by  which  he  understood  not  merely  forgiveness  of  sin,  but 
also  the  communication  of  that  more  exalted  dignity  and  worth 
.  which  far  transcended  the  powers  of  the  limited  finite  nature,  by 
means  of  the  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ,  was  acquired,  not  by 
any  merit  or  doing  on  the  part  of  man,  but  by  faith  alone.'  In 
the  eighth  homily  on  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  §  4,  he 
sayB :  ^^  Christ  is  the  head,  we  are  the  body.  Can  there  be  any- 
thing intervening  between  the  head  and  the  body  ?  He  is  the 
vine,  we  are  the  branches.  We  are  the  temple,  he  Is  its  inhabi- 
tant. He  is  the  life,  we  are  the  living.  He  is  the  light,  we  are 
the  enhghtened.  All  this  points  to  union,  and  leaves  no  room 
for  the  least  intervening  space."  But  he  felt  it  to  be  important 
also,  to  set  everywhere  distinctly  forth,  that  to  believe  or  not  to 
believe  depends  on  man's  self-determination ;  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  constraining  grace,  not  conditioned  in  its  opera- 
tions on  the  peculiar  bent  of  man's  own  will ;  but  that  all  grace 
is  imparted  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  will's  determina- 
tion. Here,  too,  he  attached  the  most  importance  to  the  practi- 
cal element — ^to  counteract  as  well  a  proud  self-confidence,  as 
moral  inactivity  and  self-neglect.  God  draws  us  to  himself,  not 
by  force,  but  with  our  own  firee-will — says  be,  in  the  fifth  homily 
on  John,  §  4,  ^^  Only  shut  not  the  door  against  the  heavenly  light, 
and  thou  shalt  enjoy  it  abundantly."  ^'  God  comes  not  with  his 
gifts  before  our  will ;  but  if  we  only  begin,  if  we  only  will,  he  gives 
us  many  means  of  salvation  "^ 


1  See  «.  ^.  H.  Tii.  et  tUI.  ep.  ad  Bomanof. 
>  Horn.  18  Job.  §  3. 
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Nestorius  agreed  in  his  views  of  human  nature  more  nearly 
with  Chrysostom  than  with  Theodore.^  During  the  same  time 
that  he  was  involved  in  the  controversy  on  the  doctrine  concerning 
Christ's  person,  Julian  and  Ccfilestius,  with  several  other  bishops 
of  like  mind,  who  had  been  deposed  as  Pelagians,  came  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  they  had  sought  protection  at  the  imperial  court. 
They  had  also  had  recourse  to  the  patriarch.  Nestorius  was  not 
disposed,  like  his  predecessor  Atticus,  to  whom  they  had  previously 
applied,  to  repel  them  at  once,  as  men  condemned  by  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  West.  Probably  also  the  repre- 
sentations which  they  themselves  made  of  their  cause,  were 
calculated  to  render  him  favourably  disposed  towards  them, 
looking  at  the  matter  from  the  position  of  his  own  temperate 
Antiochian  Anthropology.  Before  deciding  either  for  or  against 
them,  he  wrote  to  the  Roman  bishop,  Ccelestin,  and  requested  of 
him  a  precise  statement  of  the  erroneous  doctrines  laid  to  their 
charge.  He  wrote  twice  without  obtaining  an  answer,  as  perhaps 
the  pride  of  the  Roman  bishop  was  hurt  by  the  form  of  his  inter- 
rogatory ;  and  this  it  was,  which  did  so  much  injury  to  the  cause 
of  Nestorius  in  his  relations  with  that  prelate.*  At  this  time, 
the  Marius  Mercator,  so  often  mentioned  by  us,  was  residing  at 
Constantinople.  He  was  probably  a  layman  from  North  Africa, 
who  had  some  time  before  taken  a  lively  part  in  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy,* and  who  was  at  the  same  time  full  of  suspicion  as  to 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  new  patriarch,  and  one  of  his  first  zealous 
antagonists.  He  was  led  by  these  transactions  to  distribute  at 
court  among  the  bishops  and  nobles  a  memorial  on  the  Pelagian 
matter,  which  memorial  had  for  its  consequence,  probably,  at  a 

1  As  may  be  gathered  from  the  extracts  from  his  writings,  and  four  of  his  sermons, 
which  Marias  Mercator  has  preserved  in  a  Latin  translation,  and  of  which  sermons  the 
fourth  still  remains  extant  in  the  Greek  original  under  the  name  of  Chrysostom.  See 
his  works,  ed.  Montf.  T.  x.  His  violent  enemy,  Marias  Mercator,  acknowledges 
himself  the  Anti-Pelagian  drift.  It  may  be,  that  these  sermons  were,  as  he  sup- 
poses, preached  in  opposition  to  Pelagian  opinions,  on  occasion  of  the  controversy 
excited  through  the  banished  Pelagian  bishops  at  Constantinople ;  but  we  are  in 
nowise  under  the  necessity  of  supposing  this.  Though  there  might  be  some  reference 
of  this  sort,  yet  Nestorius  probably  had  no  design  of  combating  the  Pelagians,  with 
whose  doctrines  he  was  so  little  acquainted ;  but  rather  to  shield  himself  against  the 
charges  which  his  connection  with  those  bishops  had  perhaps  drawn  upon  him. 

'  See  above. 

s  See  Augustin^s  reply  to  a  letter  of  his  of  the  year  418,  ep.  163,  among  the  letters 
of  Augustin. 
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iuter  periods,  when  the  authority  of  Nestorius  was  on  the  decUne, 
the  expulsion  of  these  refugees.  The  combination  into  which  the 
Roman  bishop  entered  with  the  enemies  of  Nestorius  might  per- 
haps render  the  latter  more  favourably  disposed  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  had  met  with  persecution  from  the  same  quarter.  He 
wrote  to  Coelesttus  a  letter  of  condolence,^  exhorting  him,  as 
a  persecuted  witness  of  the  truth,  to  a  steadfast  confession,  and 
inspiring  him  with  the  hope,  that  the  storms  which  then  agitated 
the  church,  would  also  bring  about  a  new  investigation  redound^ 
ing  to  his  own  advantage.  Nestorius  was,  indeed,  at  the  outset, 
expecting  good  would  result  from  the  council  that  was  to  assemble 
at  Ephesus. 

These  incidents  were  the  occasion  which  led  the  Cyrillian  party 
of  the  council  of  Ephesus,  out  of  homage  to  the  authority  of  the 
Koman  bishop,  to  condemn  at  the  same  time  with  Nestorius,  the 
two  leaders,  Pelagius  and  Coelestius,  and  their  adherents,  respect- 
ing whom  and  their  doctrines  they  doubtless  knew  little  or  nothing, 
and  about  whom  they  otherwise  gave  themselves  little  concern. 
But  neither  did  the  Orientals  vrish  by  any  means  to  be  considered 
as  Pelagians.  On  the  contrary,  their  delegates  at  Constantinople 
sought  to  make  the  party  of  Cyrill  suspected  by  the  Western 
agents  as  men  who  had  received  to  tlieir  fellowship'  heretics^ 
Euchites,  who  taught  the  same  doctrines  as  Pelagius  and  Coe- 
lestius.* 

It  continued  still  to  be  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  doctrine 
taught  in  the  Greek  church,  to  presence  the  medium  between  two 
extremes,  without  entering  into  any  very  precise  determinations 
of  the  relation  between  free-will  and  grace.  For  the  sake  of 
illustration,  we  will  here  take  another  example,  and  bring  under 
one  view  the  doctrines  of  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the  Alex^ 
andrian  church,  the  Abbot  Isidore  of  Pelusium*    ^^  By  reason  of 


*  Marios  Mercator  has  translated  it    See  his  works,  foL  71. 

*  They  knew  perhaps  bat  little  about  these  hUter ;  they  bad  doid)tI«88  only  hear^* 
that  these  men  taught  belieTers  might  attain  to  perfect  holiness,  and  hence  were  led 
to  compare  the  Euchites  with  them. 

It  was  by  no  means  Pelagians,  then,  who  were  meant,  but  fiachites ;  described,  how- 
ever, as  holding  the  same  tenets  with  Pelagius,  in  order  to  represent  them,  by  a  name 
better  known  in  the  West,  as  heretics.  See  the  letter  of  the  delegates  to  Bishop 
Eufus,  ep.  170,  among  the  letters  of  Theodoret.  T.  It.  ed.  Halen.  p.  1352. 
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the  first  sin,  the  nature  of  the  first  man  became  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  punishable  things  and  to  the  excitements  of  sensual 
pleasure.  As  in  this  state  he  went  on  propagating  his  kind,  the 
same  condition  was  transmitted  to  his  posterity,  and  the  evil  was 
still  augm^ited  amongmenthroogh  the  negligence  of  each  man*s 
individual  will.'  There  still  remains,  however,  the  seed  of  good- 
ness' in  human  nature.  They  who  fostered  this,  distinguished 
themselves ;  they  who  suppressed  it,  were  punished.  Even  for 
that  whicii  proceeds  firom  our  own  will,  we  need  the  assistance  of 
divine  grace.  But  this  is  never  wanting  to  any  who  are  only 
willing  to  do  what  belongs  to  themselves.  There  may,  doubtless, 
in  particular  cases,  be  such  a  thing  as  prevenient  grace,  although, 
according  to  the  general  rule,  grace  is  not  prevenient — but  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  constraining,  irresistible  grace.  The  assis- 
tance of  grace  is  not  such  as  that  it  may  not  be  forfeited  and  lost 
by  man's  own  fault ;  not  such  as  is  bestowed  without  any  efibrts 
of  his  own.  The  grace  which  awakens  even  those  that  are  asleep, 
and  impels  even  the  not  willing,  will  assuredly  not  forsake  those 
who  choose  the  good  of  their  ovm  accord.  The  words  of  our 
Lord :  *  AH  men  cannot  receive  this  saying,  save  they  to  whom 
it  is  given,'  Matth.  xix.  11,  are  in  no  wise  to  be  so  understood 
as  if  the  better  part  tvere  bestowed  on  many  by  arbitrary  deter- 
mination ;'  for  in  that  case  the  kingdom  of  heaven  would  not  be 
the  reward  of  conflict."* 


D.  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  SACRAMRNTS. 

The  history  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  church,  especially 
among  the  Latins,  we  have  already  unfolded  sufiiciently  at  large 
in  the  first  section.  In  the  Greek  church,  it  is  true,  the  conse- 
quences flowing  from  the  confounding  together  of  the  visible  and 
the  invisible  church,  of  which  we  spoke  in  that  section,  were  not 
in  theory  so  systematically  elaborated  and  carried  out,  and  in  in- 
dividual instances,  as  in  the  case  of  Chrysostom  and  Isidore  of 

'  IS /Am  $f9tr*9  U4ti  trmSn^t. 

S  Tk  In  nmX^Mmymiimv  0itiffnmfm, 

«  See  L  iii.  ep.  204, 1.  ii.  ep.  %  iit  171,  iii.  13,  iU.  166. 
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Pelusiain,  there  were  gleams  of  a  more  splritaal  apprehension  of 
the  notion  of  the  charch.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  practical  chnreh^ 
life  was  not  less  governed  here  than  in  die  West  by  those  prin- 
ciples growing  out  of  the  confusion  of  the  visible  and  invisible 
church,  with  regard  to  the  authority  of  an  outward  church,  of 
tradition,  of  councils,  and  by  the  notions  grounded  thereupon  i^ 
specting  the  nature  and  the  effects  of  the  sacraments. 

The  conception  of  the  sacraments  would  of  course  be  at  first 
extremely  vague ;  for  there  was  not  here,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
doctrines,  a  certain  subject-matter  already  given  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  which  needed  but 
to  be  more  fully  developed ;  but  in  this  case  the  g^eral  conception 
must  first  be  formed  from  particulars,  by  the  process  of  grasping 
together  the  common  relations  of  these  particulars  to  the  Chris* 
tian  life  and  consciousness.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  no 
fixed  and  settled  grounds  on  which  to  determine  the  choice  of 
those  objects  themselves,  which  were  to  be  brou^t  under  this 
conception;  and  the  difficulty  was  moreover  increased  by  the 
•mbiffiity  and  vagaeness<>f  the  term,  which  h«d  been  invented 
without  any  definite  consciousness  of  its  meaning.  The  term  sa- 
cramentum  grew  out  of  the  translation  of  the  Greek  wor^ /iu<rr^ 
fm\  it  was  employed  already  in  the  precedmg  period,  by  a 
license  allowable  in  the  Latin  use  of  the  word,  to  denote  any  thing 
consecrated  to  a  holy  use,  any  thing  considered  holy  and  sacred, 
and  then  i4)plied  sometimes  to  holy  doctrines,  sometimes  to  holy 
symbols.  Already  in  the  preceding  period,  this  designation  had 
been  applied  particulariy  to  baptism,  to  the  holy  supper,  and  to 
the  rite  of  confirmation ;  but  we  remarked  in  fact,  already  in  the 
preceding  period,  the  existence  of  an  inclinati<m  iib  multiply  holy 
symbols  in  the  church  life.  In  this  present  period,  such  a  multi* 
plication  of  symbok  was  promoted,  especially  in  the  Greek  church, 
by  the  prevailing  liturgical,  and  in  connection  therewith,  mystico- 
tbeurgical  tendency  ;^  as  we  see  Exemplified  in  the  spurious  writ- 
ings of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  belonging  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century.     Augustin  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  first  intro- 

I  It  is  easy  to  tee  how  mysticism,  aecording  to  the  different  trtHs  of  faidi?idcii]i^ 
may  conrert  the  oliiieote  of  Muse  into  symbols  for  the  eapreesion  of  its  own  fieelings 
and  intuitions,  or  even  assome  an  attitode  of  hostility  against  all  attempts  to  sen* 
soaMte  the  spiritual  and  divine. 
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duced  into  this  doctrine,  in  place  of  rhetorical  exaggerations,  a 
greater  strictness  of  doctrinal  phraseology ;  and  by  striving  to 
seize  it  with  clearer  consciousness  in  its  connection  with  the 
Christian  spirit,  of  furnishing  a  counterpoise  to  the  erroneous 
magico-theurgical  tendency,  which  had  come  to  attach  itself  to 
the  apprehension  of  these  doctrines. 

Augustin  describes  the  sacraments  as  being  visible  signs  repre- 
senting invisible,  divine  things,  by  means  of  which  the  divine 
matter  is  exhibited,  as  it  were,  by  writing,  by  outward  language. 
We  have  in  his  theory,  therefore,  the  distinction  between  the  in- 
visible divine  reality,  the  invisible  divine  power,  the  communica- 
tion of  the  divine  reality  itself,  and  the  sacrament  as  its  outward 
representative  symbol  (the  res  divinse  saactsB,  the  virtutes  sacra- 
menti,  and  the  sacxamentum).  Without  such  outward  symbols  no 
religious  society  can  subsist,  whether  growing  out  of  a  true  or  of 
a  false  religion.  Hence,  such  symbols  were  no  less  necessaiy  in 
Christianity  than  in  Judaism.  The  one  thing  is  the  eternal  and 
unchangeable  reality ;  the  other,  its  changeable  expression, — just 
as  words  and  written  characters  change,  although  that  which 
they  signify  remains  the  same.^ 

It  \j^,  therefore,  possible  for  God,  without  departing  from  his 
unchangeable  counsels,  to  allow  those  external  forms  to  change 
>.ith  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  to  which  they  were  successively 
adapted.  This  was  urged  by  Augustin  particularly  against  the 
Manichseans,  inasmuch  as  they  asserted,  that  if  the  Old  Testa- 
ment institutions  really  proceeded  from  the  same  Ood  as  the 
New  Testament,  they  could  not  have  been  annulled  by  him. 
The  outward  symbol  has  no  power  of  conveying  to  man  the  divine 
reality,  unless  man's  inward  being  is  susceptible  of  communion 
with  God — a  position  which  followed  from  Augustin's  doctrine 
concerning  grace ; — and  here  came  in  the  opposition  to  the  super- 
stitious practices  which  grew  out  of  the  magical  effects  ascribed 
to  the  sacraments,  on  which  side  the  influence  of  Augustin,  for 
the  promotion  of  vital  Christianity,  was  felt  in  the  succeeding 


*  Quid  enim  sunt  aliud  qussqne  corporalia  sacramenta,  nisi  qusedam  quasi  verba 
yisibilia,  sacrosancta  quidem,  verumtamen  mutabiliaet  temporalia?— In  Dullum  nbmen 
religioniS)  sea  veruin  seu  falsnm,  coagtilari  homines  possunt,  nisi  aliquo  signacnloram 
vel  saoramentorum  Tlsibilium  consortio  oolUgentur.  Augustin.  o.  Faufitum,  1.  xix.  c. 
11  et  12,  and  Tractat.  SO,  in  Joannem.  §  S. 
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centuries  down  to  the  time  of  the  Jansenist  controversies.  Nor 
is  the  divine  substance  so  necessarily  connected  with  the  outward 
signs,  that  the  grace  of  God  cannot  dispense  with  them.^  But,  in 
the  usual  order,  the  sacraments  are  the  appointed  means  for  the 
communication  of  the  divine  reality  ;  and  whosoever  despises 
them,  excludes  himself,  by  his  contempt  of  the  divine  institution, 
from  all  participation  in  the  divine  reality  itself.  The  sacrament 
as  a  divine  ordinance,  retains  its  objective  significance,  indepen- 
dent of  the  subjective  character  of  him  who  receives  it,  as  of  him 
who  imparts  it,  though  it  redounds  only  to  the  condemnation  of 
the  individual  who  administers  or  receives  it  unworthily.  This 
lK>sition  Augustin  was  led  to  set  forth  distinctly  in  his  contro- 
versy with  the  Donatists.  In  reference  to  baptism,  he  often 
compared  it  with  the  sign  marked  upon  the  soldiers  as  an  emblem 
of  the  imperial  service,  which  remained  ineflacible,  and  remained 
even  with  those  who  were  unfaithftil  to  the  service  ;  but,  in  that 
case,  was  only  a  testimony  against  them,  (the  stigma  militaris, 
character  militaris,  hence  character  indelebilis).  Augustin  re- 
garded it  as  the  peculiar  mark  of  Christian  freedom,  as  opposed 
to  Jewish  bondage,  not  only  that  Christianity,  as  the  religion  of 
the  spirit,  possessed  but  a  few  simple  signs,  easy  to  be  observed, 
but  also,  that  in  Christianity  the  sacraments  were  celebrated  with 
the  conscious  knowledge  of  that  which  they  imported,  and  hence 
with  freedom  ;  while  in  the  Old  Testament  economy,  on  the  other 
band,  they  were  celebrated  with  reverential  fear  and  awe,  without 
this  accompanying  consciousness ; — hence,  the  spirit  was  sub- 
servient to  the  outward  symbols.  The  understanding  of  the 
sacrament  is  evinced  in  this,  that  it  reveals  to  contemplation  the 
love  of  God,  and  fires  the  heart  with  the  love  of  God  and  of  man. 
The  prophets,  who  knew  how  to  distinguish  the  sign  from  the 
divine  thing  signified,  and  reverenced  in  the  former  nothing  but 
the  latter,  lived,  therefore,  already  in  the  spirit  of  freedom.* 

<  Qaoraodo  et  Moees  saDctiflcat  et  Dominns  f  Non  enim  Moees  pro  Domino,  sed 
Moms  vislbilibiis  saoramentis  per  ininisteriQm  snum ;  Domtons  autem  ioTisibill  gratia 
per  SpiritiiiD  Sanotoni,  nbi  est  totns  froctns  etiam  Tisibilinm  saeramentonun.  But  lie 
pronounces  it  absurd  to  assert  etiam  istam  ioTisibUein  sancUflcationeni  sine  Tisibilibus 
sacramentis  nihil  prodesse.    Qiuestionnm  in  Leriticom,  1.  iii.  qtisest.  84. 

*  Postcaquam  resurrectione  Domini  nostri  manifestissimnm  judiciuni  nostm  Hbertntis 
iUnxit,  nee  eommquidem  sifn^omm  opera  tione  f^mri  onerati  suimis;  scd  qcueduiu  pauca 
pro  multisy  cademqne  5icta  focillima  et  iiitelleetn  augostissiron  et  obsenralioue  oastiiwioia 
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In  respect  to  the  number  of  sacraments,  the  way  had,  in  fact, 
long  since  been  prepared  by  the  existing  ideas  relative  to  a  par- 
ticular priesthood,  to  the  outward  transmission  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  the  Apostles  downwards  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  for 
apprehending  the  rite  of  ordination  as  holding  equal  rank  with 
the  other  three  sacraments.^  The  mystical  and  symbolizing  spirit 
of  the  Pseudo-Dionysian  writings  led  to  the  reception  of  two 
others  besides  the  four  sacraments  above  noticed,  namely,  conse- 
cration to  the  monastic  life,  and  the  ceremonials  at  the  burial  of 
the  dead.  Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  led  by  his  cor- 
rect views  respecting  the  free  spiritual  worship  of  God  as  opposed 
to  the  slavish  ceremonial  religion  in  Judaism,  to  receive  but  few 
sacraments ;  as,  in  fact,  where  he  speaks  of  this  opposition,  he 
names  only  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,^  with  the  additional 
clause,  and  anything  besides  these,  if  it  is  recommended  in  the 
holy  Scriptures.  Yet  the  conception  which  he  had  opened  out  of 
the  sacrament  as  a  holy  symbol,  was  still  not  sufficiently  precise 
to  exclude  the  introduction  of  many  other  things ;  and  what 
Augustin  found  already  existing  in  the  general  usage  of  the 
church,  he  believed  might  be  derived  either  from  apostolic  tradi- 
tion or  the  divine  institution  through  general  councils,  and  hence 
would  adopt  all  such  sacred  usages  and  signs  into  his  conception 
along  with  the  rest.  Hence  he  sided  with  the  Western  church, 
where  the  prevailing  rule  was  to  allow  four  sacraments,  which,  in 
other  respects,  too,  fell  in  with  his  ideas ;'  and  in  maintaining 
against  the  Pelagians,^  that  obedience  to  the  natural  instinct 
is  sanctified  by  the  religious  and  moral  reference  of  the  marriage 
union,   he  was  led  accordingly  to  reckon  the  solemnization 


ipse  Pominns  et  apostoliea  tradidit  disoipHna.— Qtue  uDnsquisque  cnm  percfpit  quo  re- 
ferantor,  imbntua  agnoscit^  ut  ea  non  carnali  senritnte,  aed  apiritali  potioa  Ubertate 
Teneretur.  De  doctrina  Christiana,  1.  iii.  §  13.  Nihil  tarn  pie  terret  animom*  qnain 
aacramentnra  non  intellectum ;  intellectum  autem,  gaadium  piom  parit  et  celebratiir 
libere,  si  oppa  est  tempori. — The  right  antithesis  to  the  deification  of  the  sacraments. 
Ezpositio  epislole  ad  Oalatos,  o.  3,  §  19.  Corop.  ep.  54,  ep.  65  and  188  ad  Janoarinro. 
'  Thus  it  is  placed  together  wiUi  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sapper,  in  Gregory  of 
Kyssa»  on  the  baptism  of  Christ.    He  who  was  before  tjt  rSp  if  ^^9,  J^r^  wn  hntifiu 

s  £p.  118. 

s  See  o.  ep.  Parmenian.  I.  ii.  c  13. 

4  When  these  accused  him  of  making  marriage  itself  a  ainfii]  thing  through  his  idea 
of  the  CQDcapiacentia  as  springing  out  of  sin. 
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of  marriage  among  the  sacraments,  which,  perhaps,  might  seem 
to  him  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  use  of  the  word  fLxtttriipun  in  this 
reference  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ;^  and,  at  all  events,  the 
higher  Christiaii  conception  of  marriage  lay  at  the  basis  of  what 
is  there  said. 

As  it  respects  the  doctrine  concerning  baptism,  from  which, 
for  reasons  stated  under  the  preceding  period,  the  doctrine  of  re- 
generation was  not  severed,  we  must  observe  that  the  difference 
here  again  became  strongly  marked,  which  we  discern  in  the 
views  of  the  Elastem  compared  with  those  of  the  Western  church, 
with  regard  to  human  nature  and  the  doctrine  of  redemption  ; 
namely,  that  in  the  Western  church,  with  original  sin,  the  nega- 
tive effect  of  the  redemption  in  procuring  deliverance  from  this, 
and  in  the  Eastern  church,  on  the  other  hand,  the  positive  effect 
of  the  redemption  considered  in  the  light  of  a  new  creation,  were 
made  especially  prominent.  Thus  Gregory  of  Nazianzus'  calls 
baptism  a  more  divine  exalted  creation  than  the  original  forma* 
tion  of  nature.'  Thus,  too,  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  addressing  the 
candidate  for  baptism,  says :  ^^  If  thou  believest,  thou  not  only 
obtainest  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  thou  effectest  also  that 
which  is  above  man.  Thou  obtainest  as  much  of  grace  as  thou 
canst  hold."^  This  difference  would  be  strongly  marked,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  infant  baptism.  According  to  the  North- 
African  scheme  of  doctrine,  which  taught  that  all  men  were  from 
their  birth,  in  consequence  of  the  guilt  and  sin  transmitted  from 
Adam,  subjected  to  the  same  condemnation,  that  they  bore  within 
them  the  principles  of  all  sin,  deliverance  from  original  sin  and 
inherited  guilt  would  be  made  particularly  prominent  in  the  case 
of  infant  baptism,  as  in  the  case  of  the  baptism  of  adults ;  and 
this  was  favoured  by  the  ancient  formula  of  baptism,  which,  how- 
ever, originated  in  a  period  whep  infant  baptism  had  as  yet  no 
existence,  and  had  been  afterwards  applied  without  alteration  to 
children,  because  men  shrunk  from  undertaking  to  introduce  any 
change  in  the  consecrated  formula  established  by  apostolical  au- 
thority, though  Christians  were  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the 

1  De  nnpUis  etconcopkoentia,  I.  L  e.  17. 
*  Onit  iO.  de  bapUsmo. 

«  Cat«ohet.  17,  c.  17,  IS.    UuiU  ««}  Wk  ^  « 
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sense  in  which  they  applied  this  formula.  Accordingly,  says 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  to  children  baptism  is  a  seal  (a  means  of 
securing  human  nature  in  the  germ  against  all  moral  evil  by  the 
higher  principle  of  life  communicated  to  it) ;  for  adults  it  is, 
moreover,  forgiveness  of  sin  and  restoration  of  the  image  degraded 
and  lost  by  transgression.^  Hence,  he  looks  upon  infant  baptism 
as  a  consecration  to  the  priestly  dignity,  which  is  imparted  to  the 
child  from  the  beginning,  that  so  evil  may  gain  no  advantage  over 
him.^  In  a  homily  addressed  to  the  neophytes,  Chrysostom  spe- 
cifies ten  different  effects  of  grace  wrouglit  in  baptism  ;  and  then 
}ie  complains  of  those  who  make  the  grace  of  baptism  consist 
simply  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin.^  True,  the  difference  here  be- 
comes manifest  between  the  more  rhetorical  Chrysostom  and  the 
systematic  Augustin ;  for  the  latter  would  have  referred  those 
ten  specifications  to  one  fundamental  conception,  in  which  they 
might  all  be  summed  up  together.  But  at  the  basis  of  this  dif- 
ference lay  that  other,  which  has  already  been  noticed,  in  respect 
to  the  general  mode  of  Christian  intuition.  Hence  Chrysostom 
adds :  It  is  for  this  reason  we  baptize  also  infants,  though  they 
are  not,  like  others,  stained  with  sin,  that  so  holiness,  justifica- 
tion, adoption,  heirship,  and  brothership  with  Christ  may  be  im- 
parted to  them  through  Christ,  that  so  they  may  be  members  of 
Christ.-* 

These  words  of  Chrysostom  are,  indeed,  known  to  us  only  in 
the  Latin  translation,  and  through  a  citation  of  the  Pelagian 
writer,  Julian/  But  their  genuineness  is  evinced  by  the  fsuct  that 
Augustin  had  nothing  to  object  to  them  on  that  score,  but  must 
seek  to  deprive  Pelagianism  of  this  support  by  giving  the  pas- 
sage another  interpretation.  And,  in  truth,  this  passage  strictly 
accords  with  the  peculiar  character  already  noticed,  belonging 
to  the  type  of  doctrine  not  only  of  the  Oriental  church  gene- 
rally, but  of  Chrysostom  in  particular.     Julian  was  wrong  in  ex- 


}4k  w^  MMJciMf  iwMti^Bwtt.    Orat  40,  f.  640. 

*  Mil  Xafiirm  MMt^h  4  jmme/a,  \»  fifi^vi  kytm^drm..    L.  C.  648. 

'  Vides  quot  sunt  baptismatis  largitates;  et  nonnuli  deputant,  cgelestem  gratUm  in 
peccatomm  tantiim  remissione  coDsistere ;  uos  autem  honores  computaTimos  decern. 

*  Hac  de  caosa  etiam  infantes  baptizamus,  cum  non  sint  coinquinati  peooato,  nt  cis 
fuldatar  sanctitas,  justitia  adoptio,  hiereditas,  fratemitas  Christi,  nt  ejus  membra  sint. 

^  T|d.  Augustin.  c  Juliauom,  1.  i.  §  21. 
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plaintug  the  words  of  Chiysostom  wholly  according  to  his  own 
sense^  as  if  Chrysostom  had  meant  to  say,  that  human  nature  is 
still  born  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  at  first;  for  this  is,  in 
fact,  at  variance  with  his  doctrine  concerning  the  innocence  (a^rot- 
$9ta)  lost  by  the  sin  of  the  first  man  (see  above).  But  if  Julian 
was  wrong  in  this  single  respect,  that  he  contemplated  the  words 
wholly  out  of  their  connection  with  Chrysostom's  entire  mode  of 
thinking  on  doctrinal  matters,  Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  ma- 
nifestly tortured  them,  when  he  explained  them  according  to  his 
system,  as  referring  barely  to  the  absence  of  actual,  personal  sin  ; 
for  in  this  case,  the  antithesis  made  by  Chrysostom  woidd,  in  fact, 
not  hold  good. 

Isidore  of  Pelusium  also  replies  to  the  question,  why  infants, 
who  are  without  sin,  should  be  baptized,^  in  the  following  way. 
Some,  who  took  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  matter,'  said  it  was  that 
they  might  be  cleansed  from  the  sin  transmitted  to  them  from 
Adam.  This,  indeed,  he  said,  was  not  to  be  denied,  but  it  wai^ 
not  the  only  reason.  This  would  still  be  a  thing  not  so  great 
afler  all ;  but  there  would  be  besides  many  other  gracious  gifts 
communicated  to  them,  which  far  exceed  any  possible  attain- 
ments of  human  nature.  Infants  were  not  only  delivered  from 
the  punidmient  of  sin,  but,  moreover,  had  imparted  to  them  a 
divine  regeneration,  adoption,  justification,'  fellowship  with  Christ. 
The  remedy  amounted  to  far  more  than  the  mere  removal  of  an 
eviL* 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  seized  in  this  case  upon  only  one  side 
or  moment  of  the  Oriental  church  doctrine,  which  moment,  in 
infant  baptism,  was  ever  made  the  more  prominent  one ;  but  the 
other  he  dropped  entirely,  as  his  system  required  that  he  should. 
It  is,  accordmg  to  his  doctrine,  the  same  state  of  human  nature, 
mutable  and  liable  to  temptation,  in  which  the  first  man  was 
created  (see  p.  424)  and  in  which  all  infants  are  bom.  Bap- 
tism in  the  case  of  adults  has  a  two-fold  purpose,  to  bestow  on 
them  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  to  exalt  them  by  fellowship  with 


*  Epp.  V.  195. 

s  Kfmim0ti,  here  nsed,  beyond  doubt,  in  the  sense  of  Angnstin,  Tis.,  the  making  Joat, 
making  holy  by  union  with  Christ. 
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Christ  to  a  participation  in  his  freedom  from  sin,  and  his  moral 
immutability ;  which  is  the  passing  over  from  the  first  portion  of 
the  development  of  life  in  humanity,  into  the  second,  which  is 
fully  entered  upon  only  at  the  general  restoration  (see  p.  428). 
That  which  is  received  at  baptism  is  the  principle  and  pledge  of 
that  freedom  from  sin  (anamartesia)  which  will  then  first  come  to 
be  fully  realized.  In  the  case  of  infant  baptism,  then,  the  for* 
giveness  of  sin,  according  to  Theodore's  doctrine,  does  not  pro- 
perly come  into  consideration ;  but  its  purpose  and  object  is 
simply  the  imparting  of  that  new  and  higher  life  exempt  from 
sin,  of  which  the  entire  human  nature  stands  in  need.  He  dis- 
tinguishes, accordingly,  a  two-fold  meaning  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  to  the  bestowment  of  which  the  formula  of  baptism  refers.^ 
He  supposed,  therefore,  in  this  latter  respect,  the  same  su])ema- 
tural  communication  in  the  case  of  infant  baptism  as  in  the  case 
of  the  baptism  of  adults :  though,  following  out  the  natural  bent 
of  his  acute  and  discriminating  understanding,  he  carefully  ,dis* 
tinguished  here,  too,  that  which  is  merely  the  symbol  and  vehicle, 
from  that  which  is  the  working  principle,  lest  that  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  magical  operation  of  the  water,  which  could  only 
be  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.^  The  water,  he 
maintained,  according  to  the  comparison  employed  by  Christ 
in  his  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  stood  related  to  the 
creative  power  of  God  in  the  new  and  higher  birth,  as  the 
body  of  the  mother  to  the  creative  power  of  God  in  the  natural 
birth.' 


*  So  Theodore,  in  hia  address  to  the  neophytes :  Renatos,  alter  fiictns  es  pro  altero, 
non  jam  pars  Adam,  mntabilis  et  peoeatis  oircumfosi :  sed  Christl,  qni  omnino  hical- 
pabilis  per  resorreotionem  fiM*tus  est.    Act  iv.  Concil.  oecnmen.  ▼.  c.  36.    A6»  k^Utit 

MvfiAreiTisf  mm)  ktrndfirtt  kfAmfrimf  weiirvtXn.    (The  ambiguity  which  is  attached  to  the 
Greek  word  &^irif  by  its  etymology  here  came  to   his  assistance).    H^fin  fU* 

*  The  water  rilf  S  rXn^urmi  ^  l^ytv  ;  the  wttvfSM  b  rS  Han  r^  •Intimt  rXqfcvr  i»i^i«» 

)i  At  i»i<>^?r  wimX^ifjuBm. 

iunTtXuTtu  Bttqt  ivMtfMt,  tifrm  $uu  Itravim,  t*  CZm^  it  t^u  tw  /mi«^  X«/«^mvm,  «•  ti 
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This  mode  of  apprehension  was  adopted,  as  we  learn  particu* 
larly  from  the  explanations  of  Ccelestius  and  of  Julian,  by  the  Pe- 
lagians ;  though  it  did  not  in  their  system  rest  upon  the  same 
foundation  as  in  the  Oriental  and  in  the  Antiochian  systems.  In 
this  way  we  must  understand  what  Coelestius  says  in  the  creed 
which  he  sent  to  Rome :  ^^  Infiwts  must,  according  to  the  rule  of 
the  universal  church,  and  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  Gos- 
pel, be  baptized  in  order  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Since  our 
Lord  has  determined  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can  be  bestowed 
only  on  the  baptized,  and  since  the  powers  of  nature  are  not  ade- 
quate to  this,  it  must  be  the  free  gift  of  grace.'' ^  It  is  clear  that 
Coelestius,  in  denying  that  any  sinfulness  adhered  to  infants, 
could  understand  baptism  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  this  case 
only  after  the  same  manner  with  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  understood  also,  in  like  manner  with  the  latter, 
by  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  which  transcends  the  limits  of 
human  nature,  that  which  can  only  be  bestowed  upon  it  by  a 
higher  communication  from  Ood.  Thus  the  Pelagian  Julian, 
though  he  absolutely  denied  the  possibility  of  any  forgiveness  of 
sins  in  the  case  of  infants,  could  still  declare  that  baptism,  having 
been  once  instituted  by  Christ,  must  be  acknowledged  as  univer- 
sally valid  and  necessary  for  every  age ;  that  eternal  condemna- 
tion awaited  every  one  who  denied  that  this  rite  was  profitable 
also  for  children.' 

The  grace  of  baptism,  said  he,  is  everywhere  the  same ;  (but  its 
effects  appear  diflEerent)  according  to  the  different  relations  and 
circumstances  of  the  subjects  of  it  In  some,  the  negative  effect, 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  must  precede  the  positive,  the  exaltation 
of  man's  nature.  In  infants  the  effect  is  only  to  ennoble  the 
nature  which  remains  in  its  original  condition  of  goodness."' 
Although  it  would  be  natural  for  the  Pelagians,  according  to  the 
principles  of  their  system,  to  ascribe  to  baptism,  as  being  an  ex- 

1  Aofftittin.  De  peccato  oHginis,  o.  t. 

>  Nos  gratiam  ChrisU,  id  eet  baptiama  ex  qno  ritam  ^ua  Chrtstua  inatitoit,  ita 
neceflaariam  omnibus  in  oommaoe  etatibua  oonfiteri,  at  qnioonqoe  eamutilem  etiam 
parmlis  Degat,  nterno  fiBriaiiraa  anathemate.    Opus  imperfect,  c.  Julian.  I.  iiL  c.  149. 

*  L.  o.  S  151.  Qiw  taman  gratia,  quooiam  etiam  medicioa  dioitor,  fncit  alioe  ex 
malia  boooe;  panmloe  aotem,  qnoa  creat  condendo  bonoa,  reddit  inoovando  adoptan- 
doque  meliorea.  ^ualiter  oanotia  a  ae  imboUs  adoptionia  et  sanetiflcatlonia  et  pro- 
motionia  dona  conferred  L.  a  L  ii.  c  116. 
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ternal  act,  a  merely  symbolical  import,  yet  they  did  not  find  it 
possible  to  disentangle  themselves  wholly  fbom  the  church  tradi- 
tion of  their  period ;  but  they  sought  to  reconcile  what  they  found 
in  that  tradition,  as  they  best  could,  with  their  own  principles, 
which  had  arisen  in  an  entirely  different  way.  Moreover,  with 
regard  to  the  relations  of  the  divine  matter  to  the  external  sign, 
of  regeneration  to  outward  baptism,  they  had  precisely  the  same 
notions  which  were  the  prevailing  ones  in  the  church ;  for  this 
becomes  sufficiently  clear  firom  what  they  taught  respecting  the 
effects  of  infant  baptism  ;  and  Julian  expressed  himself  on  this 
point  with  distinctness  and  precision.' 

On  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  which,  ever  since  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  by  the  habit  of  confounding  the  inward  grace  with  its 
outward  sign  in  baptism,  had  become  predominant,  especially  in 
the  North-African  church,  thedoctrine  of  the  damnation  of  unbap- 
tized  infants,  appeared  to  the  Pelagians  as  something  revolting, 
something  whereby  a  tyrannical  arbitrary  will  was  imputed  to  the 
divine  Being.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  themselves,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  theory  just  unfolded,  suppose  the  higher 
grace  of  participating  in  the  highest  stage  of  blessedness  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  conditioned  solely  on  the  obtaining  of 
baptism ;  and  even  they  found  this  asserted  in  the  words  of  Christ 
to  Nicodemus,  as  even  th$y  made  no  distinction  of  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit  from  the  baptism  with  water.  Accordingly  they 
must  of  necessity  affirm,  with  regard  to  unbaptized  infants,  that 
although  free  and  exempt  from  punishment,  they  were  still  ex- 
cluded from  that  higher  state  of  being,  and  attained  only  to  a 
certain  intermediate  state.  This  was  what  Coelestius  really  meant 
to  say  in  the  declarations  above  cited. 

And  to  the  same  result  on  this  subject  must  every  one  have 
been  led,  who  was  inclined  to  adopt  the  Oriental  mode  of  con- 
sidering the  effects  of  baptism,  and  would  consistently  follow  out 
the  matter  to  a  definite  conclusion ;  unless  he  supposed  a  uni- 
versal redemption  or  restoration  as  the  final  end,  to  which  that 
intermediate  state  was  destined  to  prove  a  point  of  transition 
for  unbaptized  infants.  Such  an  intermediate  state  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  also  assigned  for  those  who  were  unbaptised  through  no 

>  When  he  says  of  baptismal  grace:  Inftisa  semel  ano  Tirtntis  stue  impetn  atque 
oompendio  diversa  et  plorima  delet  crimina.    Opus  imperfeetom,  1.  ii.  c  219.  , 
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faiilt  of  their  own.'  Augustin  himself  had  once  entertained  a 
like  opinion.*  Ambrose  of  Milan'  believed,  also,  that  it  was  ne^ 
cessary  to  infer  from  the  words  of  Christ  to  Nicodemus,  that  none 
could  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  without  baptism ;  but  it 
was  his  opinion,  though  he  had  no  confidence  in  it,  that  unbap- 
tized  infants  would  be  exempted  from  punishment.  Pelagiu^ 
himself  shrunk  from  expressing  any  decided  opinion  on  this  point, 
though  by  logical  thinking  it  was  absolutely  out  of  his  power  to 
avoid  that  consequence  of  his  principles.  He  affirmed  of  unbap- 
tized  children,  that  of  one  thing  he  was  sure,  namely,  that  they 
could  not,  as  innocent  beings,  suffer  punishment  consistently  with 
the  divine  justice.  But  what  would  become  of  them,  was  more 
than  he  knew,  doubtless  because  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  no 
distinct  declaration  on  this  point  could  be  fiftind  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.* 

But  then  Augustin  could,  however,  not  without  good  reason, 
accuse  the  Pelagians  of  inconsistency,  when  they  charged  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  with  imputing 
arbitary  will  to  Gh>d,  while  they  themselves  were  still  more  in- 
volved in  this  error,  by  supposing  that  God  excluded  innocent 
beings  frx)m  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  he  bestowed  on  others 
who  were  in  no  respect  more  worthy  of  it.  The  notion,  moreover, 
of  an  intermediate  place  between  the  state  of  woe  and  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  was  a  thing  altogether  unscriptural  and  incredible  in 
itself:  for  man,  being  in  the  image  of  God,  was  destined  to  find 
his  bliss  in  communion  with  God,  and  out  of  that  communion  could 
be  no  otherwise  than  wretched.^  The  Council  of  Carthage,  a.d. 
418,  finally  condemned,  in  its  II.  Canon,  the  doctrine  concerning 
such  an  intermediate  state  for  nnbaptized  children,  on  the  ground, 
that  nothing  could  be  conceived  as  existing  between  the  kingdom 


*Orat40. 

>  Sec,  ].  iii.  de  libero  arbitrio,  c.  23. 

*  De  Abrahamo,  1.  ii.  §  84. 

*  Qoo  oon  eaot»  scio,  quo  eant,  netdo.  And  perhaps  he  ineaDt  the  same  thing:  by 
his  words  in  the  letter  to  Innocent,  Bishop  of  Some :  in  perpetuam  certamqne  Titam 
renasci  euni,  qui  natos  sit  ad  incertam. 

*  Augnstiniis  t  Nuuqnam  expUoant  isti,  qna  jnstltta  nulhim  peccatnm  habcns  ima^ 
Dei  separetnr  a  regno  Dei.  De  peccatonun  meritis  et  ronissioue,  I.  i.  c.  30.  Hoc 
nof  uin  iu  ecclesia,  prius  inauditam  est,  esse  vitam  stemam  pneter  regnum  ccelonun, 
esse  salutem  Ktenam  pmter  regnnm  Dei.    Sermo  294. 
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of  God  and  perdition.  But  then,  too^  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  this  council,  the  eternal  perdition  of  all  unbaptized  infants  ^as 
expressly  affirmed ;  a  consistency  of  error  revolting  to  the  natural 
sentiments  of  humanity.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that 
this  particular  passage  of  the  canon  is  wanting  in  a  portion  of  the 
manuscripts. 

But  such  being  the  prevailing  doctrine  concerning  baptism,  re- 
flecting minds  must  now  have  been  struckwith  the  difficulty  of  con* 
ceiving  howa  divine  influence  could  take  effect  in  the  case  of  infants 
devoid  of  all  conscious  moral  action  of  their  own.  Augustiu,  b^  means 
of  his  correct  principles,  above  explained,  respecting  the  essence  of 
sacraments,  might  have  found  out  a  better  way,  if  he  had  not  been 
fettered  by  the  authority  of  the  church  doctrine.  His  reply,  in- 
deed, explains  noising ;  but  it  proceeds  from  a  profound  feeling 
of  the  essential  nature  of  Christian  fellowship.  He  says :  The 
faith  of  the  church,  which  consecrates  infants  to  God  in  the  spirit 
of  love,  takes  the  place  of  their  own  faith ;  and  albeit  they  pos- 
sess as  yet  no  faith  of  their  own,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  their 
thoughts  to  hinder  the  divine  efficacy."^  His  scheme,  then, 
amounted  to  this ;  that  as  the  child,  ere  its  corporeal  and  inde- 
pendent existence  was  fulfy  developed,  was  supported  by  the  vital 
forces  of  nature  in  its  bodily  mother,  so,  ere  it  came  to  the  inde- 
pendent development  of  its  spiritual  being  in  its  own  conscious- 
ness, it  is  supported  by  the  heightened  vital  forces  of  that  spiritual 
mother,  the  church ; — an  idea,  which  would  involve  some  truth, 
— supposing  the  visible  church  corresponded  to  its  ideal — when 
applied,  without  being  so  literally  understood,  to  infant  baptism. 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  supper,  we  find  in  this 
period  almost  precisely  the  same  gradations  in  the  notions  re- 
specting  the  relations  of  the  external  signs  to  the  things  signified, 
as  in  the  period  prepeding.  In  this  period,  too,  the  idea  chiefly 
predominant  was  that  of  a  supernatural  communion,  in  part  spi- 
ritual and  in  part  corporeal,  with  Christ,  by  means  of  the  inti- 
mate interpenetration  of  the  bread  and  wine  by  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  As  in  the  former  period  this  view  was  most  distinctly 
expressed  by  Irenaaus  and  Justin  Martyr,  so  in  the  present  it  was 
most  strongly  asserted  by  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom,  Nilus, 

^  Nullus  obex  contraris  oogitationis,  ep.  23  ad  Bonifacium. 
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Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and  Ambrose  of  Milan.  Thus  Cyrill  of  Jeru- 
salem declares  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  sacrament  of  the  supper, 
that  we  should  take  within  us  ^e  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  Christ 
himself;^  that  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  passing  over  iuto 
our  members,  we  may  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  be 
sanctified  in  body  and  soul.'  Chrysostom  says,  that  we  may 
be  not  only  united  with  our  Saviour  by  love,  but  in  our  entire 
nature  blended  with  his  body.'  He  contemplates  the  institu- 
tion of  the  eucharist  as  a  proof  of  the  greatest  love  of  our  Saviour 
to  men,  of  his  will  to  be  united  to  them,  and  to  impart  himself  to 
them  in  the  most  intimate  manner,  to  cause  his  own  body  to 
pass  over  into  their  entire  nature.  He  gave  himself  not  only  to 
be  seen,  but  also  to  be  touched  and  to  be  partaken  of  by  those 
who  desire  him.^  So  Hilary  of  Poictiers  affirms  that  between 
Christ  and  believers  there  exists  not  only  a  unity  of  will,  but  a 
natural  union  (not  only  per  concordiam  voluntatis,  but  also  per 
natursB  veritatem),  partly  because  Christ  assumed  human  nature, 
and  partly  because  in  the  eucharist  he  gives  his  body,  and  thereby 
his  divine  life  residing  therein  to  believers.^ 

True,  these  church-teachers  sometimes  have  recourse  to  figures, 
for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  efficacy  of  tlie  consecration  at 
the  Lord's  supper,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  proper  transubstan- 
tiation,  like  the  change  of  the  water  to  wine  at  the  marriage  feast 
at  Cana  f  and  they  employ  expressions  which  might  denote  tran- 
substantiation.^  But  tJiese  terms  were  also  frequently  employed 
to  indicate  another  change  to  something  more  exalted,  not  pre- 
cisely a  transubstantiation ;  anch  especially,  in  the  rhetorical 
light  of  church-teachers,  who  would  fain  set  forth  in  strong 

*  Cateches.  myst.  4« 

*  Horn.  46  in  Joann. 

*  Uilarios  de  trinitate  1.  tUj.  §  13.  Qaomodo  noD  nataraliter  in  nobis  existimandos 
est,  qai  et  uatnram  oamis  nostne  jam  inseparabilem  sibi  homo  natus  assumsit,  et  natu- 
ram  carnis  suae  ad  naturam  ttternitatis  sab  sacramento  nobis  .commnnicandie  caruis 
admiscoit  (he  would  impart  to  os  the  natura  stemitatis,  his  own  divine  essence,  in 
imparting  to  ns  his  body  in  the  sacramental  form — the  same  that  Ireusus  caUed  hmr$t 

*  See  Cyrill.  Cateches.  22.    Ambros.  de  mysteriis,  c.  9. 

V  As  for  example,  ^Tamrwr,  Cyrill.  Cateches.  23>  transfiguratio  in  corpns  et  san- 
gQinem.  Ambros.  de  incamationis  domimo»  sacramento,  L  t  c  ir.  g  23^  de  ftde,  ]. 
iT.  0.  X.  §  124. 
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language  the  wonderful  nature  of  the  transaction,  such  expresBions 
should  not  be  too  rigidly  interpreted.  Even  in  the  case  of  thes6 
comparisons,  everything  turns  upon  the  point  to  be  illustrated, 
namely,  that  by  a  miracle  the  substance  present  becomes  some- 
thing other  than  it  was  before,  no  matter  in  what  particular  sense 
this  is  to  be  understood.  These  comparisons  are  counterbalanced 
by  others,  which  totally  contradict  the  notion  of  transubstantia- 
tion  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  comparison  with  the  anoiating  oil  used 
in  confirmation,  or  with  the  higher  consecration  bestowed  on  the 
water  in  baptism.^  The  disputes  concerning  the  two  natures  in 
Christ  gave  the  first  occasion  for  entering  into  a  more  distinct 
exposition  of  the  conceptions  respecting  the  relation  of  the  I»^ead 
and  wine  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  fiar  those  who  affirm 
the  union  of  two  natures  unchangeably  persisting  in  their  essence, 
sought  to  mak&  this  clear  by  introducing  the  comparison  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  As  the  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
— says  Theodoret — remain  in  their  original  substance  and  form, 
admit  of  being  seen  and  felt  as  precisely  the  same  as  they  were 
before,  but  the  contemplation  of  the  spirit  and  of  faith  sees  in 
them  that  which  they  have  become ;  and  they  are  also  adored*  as 
that  which  they  are  to  faith.'  Even  Gelasius,  a  Homan  bishop^ 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  explained  his  views  after 
the  same  manner.^ 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  might  in  this  respect  undoubtedly  constitute 


>  See  Cyrill.  Cateches.  21,  §  3. 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  701,  and  Ambros.  de  ISpirita  Sancto,  1.  UL  c.  xi.  §  79,  caro  Christi, 
quse  in  mysteriis  adorator. 

s  Theodoret  in  the  second  dialogfae  of  his  'E<«irirr^ :  Mi»w  Wt  r^t  w^tn^kt  •h^M 
«*)  r«u  rx'hf**^i  ***  <^  %ti»vt  JUKI  i^etri,  irri  xmi  ktrrk,  •tat  »tu  wfirtfv  ^v,  faurtu  il 
kmf  lyitiTt    »«4    wirrtUrmi    »«)    tfg«rjWfi7rM,   At   •»(/»*   iwrm   etrtf   wimCtrmj,     £d.    Hal. 

toin.  iv.  p.  126.  Thus,  too,  the  /bur«^x«i  rif  x^<ri  is  opposed  to  the  /bura/S«x4  rqr 
fCrtmt.  Dialog,  i.  torn.  iv.  p.  26.  The  first  unfolding  of  views  of  this  sort  would  be 
found  in  Chrysostom,  if  the  fragment  of  a  letter  of  his  to  the  monk  Cffittarius,  which 
must  have  been  aimed  against  the  ApoUinarists,  were  really  genuine.  But  this  letter 
was  most  probably  interpolated  on  occasion  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  two 
natures.  Yet  a  comparison  which  Nilus,  the  disciple  of  Chrysoatom,  employs,  indi- 
cates the  same  mode  of  apprehension : — As  a  document,  after  having  been  signed  by 
the  emperor,  is  called  a  sacrci,  so  ordinary  bread  and  wine,  after  the  consecration 
and  inward  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  called  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.    Lib. 

i.  ep.  44. 

«  De  duabus  naturis  in  Christo,  adversus  Eatychem  et  Nestoriom,  in  the  Bibl.  patr. 
Lugd.  T.  viii. :  In  diviuam  transeunt,  Spiritu  Sancto  pcrfidente,  substantiaui,  periua- 
nente  tamen  in  sua  proprietate  nature. 
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an  exception.  While  aiming  in  his  catechetical  disquisition, 
(\6yoi  xarfixyjrixhg)  c.  37,  to  explain  the  way  in  which  bread  and 
wine  became  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  particularly  to 
solve  the  difficulty,  how  the  body  of  Christ,  being  one,  is  distri- 
buted among  so  many  thousand  believers  in  the  world,  and  still 
remains  one  and  the  san^e  and  complete,  he  is  led  to  an  exposi- 
tion which  seems  to  presuppose  a  transubstantiation,  and  which, 
moreover,  was  seized  upon  by  the  later  theory  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  bread  among  the  Greeks.  It  was  this — that  in  like 
manner  as,  during  the  life  of  Jesus  on  earth,  the  natural  means 
of  nourishment,  bread  and  wine,  were  transmuted  into  the  essence 
of  the  body  united  with  the  deity,  through  the  power  of  the  divine 
Logos,  but  mediately  by  that  natural  process  whereby  the  means 
of  nourishment  are  converted  into  flesh  and  blood ;  so  at  present, 
the  same  effect  is  produced,  bread  and  wine  is  converted  into  the 
body  of  the  Logos,  by  the  same  power  of  the  Logos,  only  working 
at  present  in  the  way  of  an  immediate  miracle.  Yet  he  also, 
was  still  certainly  very  far  fix>m  holding  fast,  with  clear  conscious- 
ness, the  idea  which  seemed  to  be  here  lying  at  bottom ;  for  in 
his  sermon  on  the  baptism  of  Christ,^  he  makes  use  of  compari- 
sons which  are  grounded  on  a  totally  different  idea,  as  for  instance^ 
the  heightened  efficacy  of  the  consecration  of  the  baptismal  water, 
of  the  anointing  oil  of  ordination.  It  is  also  deserving  of  remark, 
how  little  in  the  case  of  this  theologian,  in  other  respects  so  sys- 
tematic, these  particular  doctrines  were  carried  out  in  coherence 
with  his  peculiar  principles ;  for  his  ideas  concerning  the  character 
of  Christ's  glorified  body  (see  above,  vol.  iv.  p.  116,)  would  have 
easily  led  him  to  dispose  of  the  difficulty  above  noticed  by  him 
in  an  altogether  different  way ;  but  that  idea  of  the  repetition  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  which  had  taken  possession  of  his 
mind  did  not  leave  room  for  him  here  to  think  of  Christ's  glorified 
body.^ 

The  idea  of  a  union  with  Christ  presents  itself  already,  under 
a  form  in  which  it  appears  to  be  less  sensuously  apprehended,  in 
the  writings  of  Athanasius.  From  John  vi.  62,  he  endeavours 
to  show  that  according  to  that  passage,  the  partaking  of  the  flesh 


>  T.  iii.  f.  370. 
*  Ep.  It.  ad.  Serapionem. 
VOL.  IV.  F  2 
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and  of  the  blood  of  Christ  was  not  to  be  understood  ui  the  literal 
sense.  Christ — he  says — ^mentions  ou  this  occasion  his  ascension 
to  heaven  for  the  very  purpose  of  turning  away  men's  minds 
from  sensuous  notions,  and  leading  them  to  the  idea  of  a  spiritual 
nourishment  ;^  inasmuch  as  Christ  communicates  himself  to  each 
afler  a  spiritual  manner.^  The  addition,  "  as  the  preservative 
to  a  blessed  resurrection,"^  shows  that  he  also  conceived  of  a 
higher  principle  of  life  being  communicated  to  the  body,  by  means 
of  the  contact  with  Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  the  North- African  church,  as  we  have  already 
described  it  in  the  preceding  period,  we  once|  more  meet  with  in 
Augustin.  He  explains  the  words  of  institution  as  follows :  that 
Christ's  body  was  the  same  thing  as  the  symbol  of  his  body.*  He 
says  that  the  expression,  to  give  his  body  and  flesh  to  eat,  con- 
tains a  bold  figure,  and  that  the  sense  which  lies  at  bottom  must 
be  expounded  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith.*  According  to 
the  analogy  of  the  religious  use  of  language,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  sacramental  sign  is  substituted  for  the  thing  itself,  in  the 
same  way,  for  example,  as  the  sacramentum  fidei  is  substituted 
for  faith  itself  in  the  case  of  children  who  are  as  yet  incapable  of 
faith,  according  to  this  analogy,  the  symbol  of  Christ's  body  is  put 
for  the  body  itself.*  But  although  Augustin,  in  the  case  of  the 
eucharist,  as  everywhere  else,  considered  the  consecrated  outward 
elements  as  syninbols  merely,  clearly  separating  and  holding  apart 
the  sacramentum  and  the  res  sacramenti,  yet  he  at  the  same  time 
supposed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sacraments  generally,  so  in  the 
case  of  the  eucharist  in  particular,  a  divine  matter  united  with 
the  holy  symbols,  and  which  is  communicated  to  the  beUeving 
heart.  The  res  sacramenti  is  the  uniting  of  the  faithful,  as  mem- 
bers, with  their  One  great  Head,  and  the  fellowship,  grounded 
therein,  of  the  faithful  with  each  other,  as  members  of  one  body ; 


I  The  term  winvfAanxif  is  not  restricted,  indeed,  to  the  meaning  '*  spiritual,**  but  may 
also  denote  supernatural  as  opposed  to  natural,  sensible  nourishment. 
'  UnvjuutrixSt  Jtv«2/d«r0«i. 

*  Non  enim  Dominus  dubitavit  dicere :  hoc  est  corpus  meum,  cum  signum  daret 
corporis  sui.  In  the  like  connection  as  when  he  says  "  Petra  erat  Christus**  is 
ef]uivalcnt  to  sig^ificabat  Christum.    C.  Adimantura  c.  13. 

*  Contra  adversarium  legis  et  prophetarum,  L  ii.  c.  9. 
<  See  1.  iij.  de  trinitate  c.  x.  §  19  et  20,  ep.  98. 
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therefore  their  UDion  into  one  community  of  the  saints.^  By  the 
body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  Augustin  understands  the  spiritual 
body  of  the  members  united  with  Christ  as  the  head.  To  the 
question,  how  Christ,  who  died  and  rose  again,  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  and  will  come  again  to  judgment,  can  here  distribute 
his  body,  to  this  question  he  gives  an  entirely  different  answer 
from  that  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  According  to  his  spiritual  mode  of 
apprehending  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  on  this  point.  By  pointing  to  the  spiritual  sense  as  the 
only  correct  one,  he  had  at  once  answered  the  question.  On  this 
very  account  was  the  transaction  called  a  sacrament,  because  one 
thing  is  presented  to  the  eye  of  sense,  and  another  thing  discerned 
by  the  eye  of  the  spirit.^  Hence  Christ  said  to  the  Jews,  when 
he  should  be  seen  to  ascend  up  where  he  was  before,  then  they 
would  be  obliged  to  understand  that  he  could  only  have  spoken 
of  a  spiritual  communication,  of  a  fellowship  of  divine  life.*  The 
flesh  profiteth  nothing ;  that  is,  without  the  spirit.  The  flesh  was 
only  the  vessel  through  which  the  spirit  wrought,  through  which 
Christ  communicated  himself  to  us.^  Christ  is  eternal  life,  and 
in  his  flesh  and  blood  gives  himself.  Augustin  distinguishes  the 
inward  and  the  outward  manducation  of  the  supper  (manducare 
intus  et  foris).  The  former  is  the  privilege  only  of  believers ;  * 
but  the  unbelieving  and  the  imworthy  receive  nothing  but  the 
sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.* 

Next,  we  find  a  more  spiritual  apprehension  of  this  doctrine  in 
those  church-teachers  on  whose  theological  educatioil  the  study 
of  Origen  had  exerted  a  decided  influence  :  from  which  number, 
however,  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  Gregory  of  Nyssa' 


*  Huoo  cibum  et  potnm  vult  intelligi  societatem  corporis  et  membrornm  saomm, 
quod  est  sancta  ecclesia. — Corpod  Christi  si  Tis  intelligere,  apostolum  audi  dicentem 
fidelibus :  vos  autem  estis  corpus  Christi  et  membra,  mysterinm  yestrom  in  mensa 
dominica  positum  est,  mysterium  vestrum  accipitis. 

>  Ideo  dicuntur  sacramenta,  quia  in  eis  aiiud  videtur,  aliud  intelligitur. 
s  Certe  Tel  tunc  inteUigetis,  quia  gratia  ejus  non  consumitnr  morsibus. 

*  Si  caro  nihil  non  prodesset,  verburo  caro  non  fieret,  ut  inhabitaret  in  nobis.  Caro 
▼as  fuit :  quod  babebat,  attende,  non  quod  erat. 

A  Habe  fidem,  et  tecum  est  quem  non  Tides. 

*  Sermo  235,  272.    TracUt.  26,  Erang.  Job. 

7  At  the  same  time,  however,  this  mode  of  apprehension  does  not  appear,  with  him, 
to  be  an  entirely  isolated  thing,  but  stands  strictly  connected  with  his  whole  system : 
for  in  this  is  made  distinctly  prominent  the  fundamental  idea,  that  as  the  principle  of 
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mast  be  excepted,  although  on  other  subjects,  he  accords  very 
nearly  with  Orlgen.  Gregory  Nanzianzen  calls  the  eucharist  an 
archetype  of  the  great  mystery  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ;*  the 
symbol  of  the  sacrifice  by  which  the  salvation  of  mankind  had 
been  wrought  out.^  Assuredly,  however,  he  conceived  in  connec- 
tion with  this  a  higher  divine  influence,  as  is  suflSciently  evi- 
dent from  looking  at  the  connection  of  his  ideas  relative  to 
the  priesthood  and  to  sacrifice ;  and  this  is  confirmed,  more- 
over,  by  certain  individual  expressions  of  his  concerning  the 
effects  of  the  eucharist,  as  when  he  calls  it  a  sacrifice,  by  which  we 
enter  into  fellowship  with  Christ,  into  fellowship  with  his  suffer- 
ings and  his  divine  nature,' — the  holy  transaction  which  exalts  us 
to  heaven.*  He  accordingly  supposes  a  certain  sanctifying  influence 
of  the  Logos,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  words  pronounced  by  the 
priest,  becomes  united  with  the  symbols  of  the  bread  and  wine;  and 
in  so  far  then  as  the  outward  symbols,  as  vehicles  of  this  superna- 
tural sanctifying  impartation  of  the  Logos,  are  substituted  in  place 
of  the  real  body  of  Christ,  they  are  called  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ/  Eusebius  of  CsBsarea  probably  distinguishes,  like  his 
teacher  Origen,^  the  sensible  and  the  spiritual  eucharist.  In  refe- 
rence to  the  former,  he  says :  it  is  enjoined  upon  Christians  to  cele- 
brate the  remembrance  of  Christ's  sacrifice  by  the  symbols  of  his 
body  and  blood.^  In  reference  to  the  latter,  he  thus  paraphrases 
the  words  of  Christ  in  the  6th  chapter  of  John's  gospel :  "  Think 


corruption  (^Bifm)  was  propagated  in  human  nature  from  the  ftrst  sin ;  so,  in  oppo- 
sition to  this,  the  principle  of  incormption  (^«(  r/»),  proceeding  from  Christ,  most 
penrade  the  entire  human  nature  as  the  first  fruits  (^r«(x«i)  of  the  new  creation. 
Yet  another  modification  of  this  idea  might,  indeed,  have  offered  itself  to  him,  corres- 
ponding to  that  notion  of  the  character  of  Christ's  glorified  body,  explained  above  on 
page  116. 

'.  Orat.  i.  f.  38.     TSt  fJnymXSf  fwrvi>i^im  k^rirvwv. 

s  Tvw*  ^(  i/j^e  rttnifiof.    Orat.  zvii.  f.  273. 

'  Orat.    iiL    f.    70.     Ai'  h  ^/MSf  XiirrS   Mttm»i»fMtt   *««   ^in  rm$tifdArm  Mm)   rnr   #i«- 
«'Ay«  f<(«vr»  fMv€rmyttyim,     Orat.  Xvii.  f.  273. 

<  See  ep.  240  ad  Amphilochium,  among  the  few  letters  which  are  inserted  at  the 

beginning  of  the  first  volume  of  his  works :  "Ormt   XSym  tmtiXmtif   rh  Xiyf  •r»i>   ktm- 

/Umt^  T»f*9  0-SfiM  xmi  mJfjf  ^fAf%s  ZifwruUf,  ^mm  ix*^  ^  Vf^-  These  words,  no  doubt, 
admit  of  being  understood,  according  to  the  mode  of  apprehension  already  noticed, 
as  referring  to  a  repeated  incarnation  {Itr^fjimrn) :  but  we  must  consider,  too,  that 
Gregory  was  much  addicted  to  rhetorical  exaggeration. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  425. 

7  Demonstrat.  evangel,  lib.  i.  c.  10.  f.  39. 
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■ 

not  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  body  which  I  bear  with  me^  as  if 
this  must  be  eaten.  Neither  think  that  I  bid  you  drink  my  sen- 
sible and  bodily  blood ;  but  know  that  the  very  words  which  I 
have  spoken  to  yon  are  spirit  and  life,  so  that  my  words  and 
doctrines  themselves  are  my  flesh  and  blood.  He  who,  by  ap- 
propriating to  himself  these,  becomes,  so  to  speak,  nourished  with 
the  bread  from  heaven,  vrill  be  made  a  partaker  of  the  heavenly 
life.^1 


E.   DOCTRINB  OP  THE  LAST  THINGS. 

In  respect  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  last  things,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  notions  respecting  disciplinary  or  purgatory 
sufierings,  which  in  the  East  and  West  had  already  in  the  pre- 
ceding period  shaped  themselves  out  into  different  forms  &om  a 
commixture  of  Persico-Jewish  and  Christian  ideas,  passed  over 
into  this  period  also.  It  was  supposed  that  the  doctrine  of  a  pur- 
gatorial fire  was  to  be  found  in  Malachi  iii.,  and  in  1  Corinthians 
iii.  12.'  In  connection  vrith  the  notion  of  a  dead  faith,  and  the 
confounding  together  of  the  conceptions  of  the  visible  and  of  the 
invisible  church,  this  doctrine,  as  had  happened  before  under  a 
Jevrish-Christian  mode  of  apprehension,  that  for  example  of  the 
Clementines,  was  abused  in  being  made  the  foundation  of  the 
&lse  view,  that  whoever  was  a  member  of  the  orthodox  catholic 
church,  and  at  the  same  time  led  a  vicious  life,  would  possess  this 
advantage  over  the  unbelieving,  that  although  he  needed  to  pass 
through  such  a  purification  after  death,  he  would  still  in  the  end 
attain  to  salvation.  Thus  the  passage  just  mentioned  in  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  so  misconstrued,  that  it  was  sup- 
posed it  might  be  afiirmed  of  him  who  united  with  the  pretended 
faith  in  Christ  every  species  of  vice,  that  he  built  on  the  founda- 
tion, which  is  Christ.  The  moral  zeal  of  Pelagius  against  an  error 
so  practically  mischievous,  led  him  to  contend  against  the  doc- 
trine of  such  an  ignis  purgatorius — as  may  be  gathered  firom  his 


1  Theol.  eccles.  1.  iii.  c.  12. 

s  Vid.  Cyrill.  oateches.  16,  §  9 :  nz^  dtci/Mrnxit  rS*  itf9^^m  before  the  last  judg- 
ment.   Poens  qaiedam  pargatoris.    De  ciyitate  Dei.  I.  xx.  c.  25 ;  1.  xxi.  c.  13,  M. 
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declaration  which  he  made  at  the  synod  of  Diospolis.^  Augustin 
sought  to  guard  this  doctrine  against  such  misinterpretations.' 
He  considered  that  passage  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
as  referring  immediately  to  the  purification  by  means  of  trials  in 
the  present  Ufe,  of  those  who,  though  inspired  by  love  to  Christ, 
were  still  not  as  yet  so  penetrated  by  it,  as  to  have  their  hearts 
entirely  cleansed  from  the  love  of  earthly  things ;  for,  in  order 
that  Christ  should  really  be  the  foundation,  it  was  required  that 
the  love  to  him  should  over-balance  all  other  interests,  and  that 
the  soul  should  be  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  him.'  Such 
a  proof  of  purification,  continuing  to  go  on  even  after  death,  but 
only  in  the  case  of  those  who,  in  the  sense  just  described,  had 
made  Christ  the  basis  of  their  life,  he  considered  to  be  a  suppos- 
able  thing;  so  that  many  believers  attained  to  the  state  of 
blessedness  through  a  certain  purifying  fire,  enduring  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  according  as  they  had  set  their  affections  more 
or  less  on  perishable  goods.  But  he  puts  down  this  doctrine  as 
somewhat  doubtful.* 

The  doctrine  of  eternal  pimishment  continued,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding period,  to  be  dominant  in  the  creed  of  the  church.  Yet, 
in  the  Oriental  church,  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  those  sub- 
jects immediately  connected  with  the  doctrinal  controversies,  there 
was  greater  freedom  and  latitude  of  development,  many  respect- 
able church-teachers  still  stood  forth,  without  injuring  their  re- 
putation for  orthodoxy,  as  advocates  of  the  opposite  doctrine, 
until  the  time  when  the  Origenistic  disputes  caused  the  agreement 
with  Origen  in  respect  to  this  point  also  to  be  considered  as 
something  decidedly  heretical.  The  scepticism  with  regard  to 
that  doctrine  arose  from  very  different  points  of  view,  and  very 
different  interests.  For  the  most  part,  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
East,  it  arose  by  no  means  from  a  more  free  and  earnest  reflection 


1  See  above,  p.  328,  Note. 

'  In  his  enchiridion  ad  Laurentinro,  c.  68. 

3  Si  Christua  in  corde  fandamenti  habet  locnm,  id  est,  ut  ei  nihil  anteponatur,  et 
malit  homo  qui  tali  dolore  uritnr,  rebus  quas  ita  diligit,  magis  carere  quam  Christo, 
per  ignem  fit  salvtis.  Si  antem  res  big  us  modi  temporales  ac  seculares  tempore  ten- 
tationis  maluerit  tenere  quam  Christum,  enm  in  fundamento  non  habnit  cum  in 
ndiflcio  prius  non  sit  aliquid  fundamento. 

*  Incredible  non  est,  et  utrum  ita  sit,  quseri  potest. 
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on  religious  subjects,  but  from  a  lack  of  Christian  seriousness 
and  a  superficial  and  trifling  mode  of  judgment.  There  were 
persons  who  could  not  seize  the  contrariety  of  moral  evil  to  God's 
holiness  in  its  strict  truth,  entangled  as  they  still  were  too  much 
in  the  pagan  view  of  evil  as  a  property  of  nature,  and  hence  were 
still  too  far  from  rightly  understanding  the  true  essence  of 
Christian  sanctification.  They  would  fain  reason  away  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  simply  because  this  doctrine 
presented  terrifying  images,  which  disturbed  them  in  a  life  too 
deficient  in  point  of  moral  strictness  and  purity.  God — they 
imagined— could  not  so  severely  judge  the  weaknesses  of  man- 
kind. Those  declarations  of  holy  Scripture  respecting  everlasting 
punishments  contained  nothing  but  terrifying  threats.  Chrysos- 
tom,  who  in  the  great  cities  where  he  laboured,  came  most  fre- 
quently in  contact  vnth  this  frivolous  way  of  thinking,  was  incited, 
by  the  lively  zeal  which  he  felt  against  every  thing  destructive  to 
practical  Christianity,  to  controvert  these  opinions  with  earnest- 
ness,^ although  perhaps  otherwise  his  mild  and  amiable  spirit 
might  not  be  altogether  disinclined  to  the  doctrine  of  a  universal 
restoration,  with  which  he  must  have  become  acquainted  at  an 
earlier  period,  fix)m  being  a  disciple  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus.* 

But  from  two  theological  schools  there  went  forth  an  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment,  which  had  its  ground  in 
a  deeper  Christian  interest;  inasmuch  as  the  doctrine  of  a  universal 
restoration  was  closely  connected  with  the  entire  dogmatic  sys- 
tems of  both  these  schools — namely,  that  of  Origen,  and  the 
school  of  Antioch.  As  it  concerns  the  former,  we  may  remark 
here  still  another  after-influence  of  the  great  Origen  upon  indivi- 
dual church-teachers  whose  theological  education  had  been  shaped 
by  the  study  of  his  writings,  as,  for  example,  a  Didymus,'  and  a 

1 1n  epist  i.  ad.  Thessal.  Horn.  tUi.  ;  ep.  ii.  Horn.  iii. 

>  It  is  remarkable  that  Chrysostom  in  bis  homoletic  exposition  of  the  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  (chap.  xy.  28),  mentions  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  find  in  these 
words  the  doctrine  of  a  total  destruction  of  evil  (Attt/^inr  rUs  Mmmtuf),  without  contro- 
verting it;  see  Horn,  xzxiz.  in  ep.  i.  ad  Corinth.  T.  x.  ed.  Montif.  f.  372. 

'  Though  in  the  writings  of  Didymus  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  there  are 
no  distinct  traces  to  be  fbnnd  of  the  doctrine  of  restoration  (^rMM»T4fcrr«r««),  yet  in 
the  work  De  trinitate  published  by  Mingarelli  (Bologna  1769),  an  intimation  of  this 
kind  may  be  found  in  his  exposition  and  application  of  the  passage  in  Philipp.  ii.  10, 
where  in  reference  to  the  s»t«x^««  u  well  as  to  the  \9iyumy  ho  speaks  of  the  calling 
on  the  name  of  Christ,  which  extends  to  the  salvation  of  all ;  see  1.  iii.  c.  10,  365. 
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Gregory  Nazianzen.  But  this  particular  doctrine  was  expounded 
and  maintained  with  the  greatest  logical  ability  and  acuteness, 
in  works  written  expressly  for  that  purpose,  by  Gregory  of 
Nyssa.^  God,  he  maintained,  had  created  ]:ational  beings,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  self-conscious  and  free  vessels  and  reci- 
pients for  the  communications  of  the  original  fountain  of  all 
good.*  Now  if  the  soul  exist  in  a  condition  of  a  harmonious  cor- 
respondence with  this  destination,  and  of  harmonious  activity  for 
the  reception  of  the  godlike  life,  it  is  blessed.  If  this  harmoni- 
ous relation  is  disturbed  by  that  which  is  alien  from  it,  by  moral 
evil,  it  is  Wretched.  The  expressions  reward  and  punishment, 
are  but  inadequate  terms  to  denote  the  present  existence  or  the 
disturbance  of  this  harmony  of  relations;  just  as  when  the 
healthy  eye,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  residing  within  it,  per- 
ceives objects  in  the  sun-light,  or  when  it  is  prevented  from  so 
doing  by  disease.  All  punishments  are  means  of  purification, 
ordained  by  divine  love  with  a  view  to  purge  rational  beings  from 
moral  evil,  and  to  restore  them  back  again  to  that  communion 
with  God  which  corresponds  to  their  nature.  Gt)d  would  not 
have  permitted  the  existence  of  evil,  unless  he  had  forseen  that 
by  the  redemption,  all  rational  beings  would  in  the  end,  accord- 
ing to  their  destination,  attain  to  the  same  blessed  fellowship 
with  himself.* 

In  like  manner  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration  was  closely 
connected  with  the  fundamental  views  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
concerning  the  two  great  periods  in  the  development  of  the 
rational  creation,  and  concerning  the  final  end  of  the  redemp- 
tion, whereby  the  immutability  of  a  divine  life  should  take  the 
place  of  that  mutability  and  exposure  to  temptation,  which  had 
before  prevailed  in  the  entire  rational  creation.     Moral  evil  ap- 


1  As,  for  example,  in  bis  exposition  of  1  Corinth,  xt.  28,  in  bis  xiyc  »«ti}x«i^«^> 
c.  8  and  35,  in  his  tract  on  the  sool  and  on  the  resurrection,  in  his  tract  on  the  early 
death  of  children. 

■    ^*Of  rif  9k»v<t»9  rSf  di!m  ^y«t$Sf  ft,^  A(>«»  tTftu,  «XX*  iSf  kyyuJt  mm  w^auftrtmk  tmp 

s  As  this  doctrine  stands  so  closely  connected  with  Gregory's  whole  system  of  faith, 
it  belongs  among  the  worst  examples  of  an  arbitrary  caprice,  regardless  of  history, 
when  Germanns,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  eighth  century,  in  his  ^yr»<r«S«nA«< 
or  ikviQturt  endeavoured  to  show  that  all  the  passages  in  Gregory  s  writings,  referring 
to  this  doctrine,  were  interpolated  by  heretics.    See  Phot.  cod.  238. 
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peared  here,  in  fact,  as  a  universally  necessary  point  of  tran- 
sition for  the  development  of  freedom.^  Diodorus  of  Tarsus 
had  already  unfolded  this  doctrine  in  his  work  which  has  not 
come  down  to  us,  on  the  incarnation  of  the  deity,  (^ipi  hixovar 
SAiaif)  and  Theodore  exhibited  it  in  his  commentary  on  the 
gospels.*  In  these  writings  they  adduced  many  other  special 
reasons  against  the  eternity  of  punishment.  "  If  the  rewards  of 
eternity  so  far  exceed  good  works  and  the  brief  period  of  life, 
ought  not  the  punishments  much  more  to  be  overcome  by  the 
divine  mercy.  God  would  not  revive  the  wicked  at  the  resurrec- 
tion, if  they  must  needs  suffer  only  punishment  without  reforma- 
tion." They  believed  they  found  an  intimation  that  the  degree 
of  punishment  would  be  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  sin  in 
Luke  xii.  47 ;  Matt.  v.  26.  From  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Theodore  it  also  necessarily  follows,  though  we  have  no  dis- 
tinct declaration  of  his  own  on  that  point,  that  as  the  antithesis 
of  those  two  periods  was  assumed  by  him  to  embrace  generally 
the  entire  rational  creation,  he  must  therefore  have  extended  the 
restoration  to  fallen  spirits  as  well  as  to  mankind. 


3.   OPPOSITE  THEOLOGICAL  TENDENCIES  WHICH  AROSE  OUT  OP 
THE  AFTER-WORKINGS  OF  THE  ORIGENISTIC  DISPUTES. 


We  have  still  to  mention  a  series  of  controversies  which  are 
more  loosely  connected  with  the  history  of  particular  doctrines, 
and  which  form  a  whole  of  themselves, — the  renewed  contro- 
veraies  concerning  Origen,  respecting  whose  relation  to  the  theo- 
logical  development  of  this  period,  we  have  spoken  already  in  the 
general  introduction.  We  perceive  in  these  disputes,  iSrst,  the 
struggle  of  that  more  free  theological  tendency  which  started 


1  See  abore. 

'  Extracts  from  these  writings  by  the  Nestorian  bishop,  Solomon  of  Ba8sora,in  the 
thirteenth  centory,  in  Assemani,  T.  iii.  P.  i.  f.  323, 24 ;  comp.  the  fourth  of  Theodore's 
excerpts  in  Blarins  Mercator.  In  Theodore^s  commentary  on  the  gospel  of  John,  so 
far  as  it  remains  to  ns,  there  are  also  to  be  found  traces  of  this  doctruie.  Bnt  though 
such  traces  occurred  in  this  commentary,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  course,  passages  of  this 
kind  were  not  received  into  the  catenie. 
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from  Origen,  with  that  other  more  narrow  tendency  clinging  fast 
to  the  letter  of  the  church  doctrine,  which  fix)m  the  beginning 
stood  opposed  to  the  Origenistic  school,  as  the  struggle  of  a  more 
fleshly  with  a  more  spiritual  tendency  in  the  mode  of  apprehend- 
ing Christianity.  But  the  theological  interest  of  these  contro- 
versies was  soon  lost  in  contests  of  another  kind,  partaking  more 
of  a  secular  than  of  a  spiritual  interest ;  but  then  these  contro- 
versies gain  another  important  significance  for  us,  in  that  they 
exhibit  to  us  a  hero  of  the  faith,  who,  unsubdued  by  all  persecu- 
tions and  sufferings,  manfully  contended  with  spiritual  weapons 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  church  which  grew  out  of  the 
confusion  of  things  spiritual  with  things  temporal. 

Origen,  long  since  pronounced  a  heretic  in  the  Western  church, 
was  scarcely  known  among  the  Western  theologians  except  by 
name,  while  those  of  the  East  were  forming  different  parties  in 
their  various  judgments  concerning  him. '  He  had  some  enthu- 
siastic admirers,  who  agreed  with  him  in  all  his  peculiar  views, 
while  there  were  other  blind  zealots,  who  looked  upon  him  in 
no  other  light  than  as  the  father  of  all  heresies.  There  were 
others,  again,  holding  the  middle  ground  betwixt  these  two 
parties,  who  acknowledging  his  merits  in  relation  to  the  progress 
of  theology,  without  overlooking  his  defects,  sought  with  mo- 
deration and  freedom  of  spirit  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false 
in  his  writings  and  doctrines.  As  the  Arians  could  find  many 
things  in  the  works  of  Origen  which  seemed  to  furnish  them  witli 
a  foothold  for  their  attacks  against  the  Nicene  creed ;  as  they 
appealed,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  many  of  his  assertions 
as  justifying  their  own  views ;  as  the  system  of  the  Semi- Arians 
properly  derived  its  origin  from  this  father;  all  these  circumstances 
would  tend  to  place  him  in  an  unfavourable  light.  The  Marcellus 
of  Ancyra,  who  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  history  of  doc- 
trinal controversies,  was  the  first  to  attack  Origen  on  this  parti- 
cular side.  He  represented  him  as  the  author  of  Arianism.  He 
accused  him  of  having  stood  forth  as  a  theological  writer  while  he 
was  still  too  crude,  and  after  studying  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  much  more  than  the  Bible,  whence  he  mixed  up  fo- 
reign Platonip  doctrines  with  the  Christian  scheme  of  faith.^     He 
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very  unjustly  reproaches  him,  for  having  commenced  his  work  Uspi 
af>%wv  with  the  same  words  with  which  Plato  begins  his  Gorgias  ; 
though  these  words  in  Origen,  owing  to  the  connection  in  which 
they  occur,  receive  an  entirely  diflFerent  and  decidedly  Christian 
sense,  as  Eusebius,  the  defender  of  Origen,  very  properly  remarks. 
He  objects  that  Origen  gave  this  work  a  title  borrowed  from  the 
philosophical  use  of  language ;  whence  he  draws  the  arbitrary 
conclusion,  that  the  subject-matter,  therefore,  was  derived  from 
the  same  fountain-head,  namely,  from  the  Greek  philosophy.  The 
great  point  with  Marcellus  was,  to  preserve  unalloyed  the  simple 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  which  led  him  also  to  oppose,  generally,  the 
too  high  authority  ascribed  to  the  older  fathers,  and  to  admit  of 
no  other  evidence,  in  matters  of  faith,  than  that  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.^  But  other  eminent  church-teachers,  as,  for  instance, 
Athanasius,  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  Arians  wrongly  cited 
Origen  as  on  their  side.  Didymus  of  Alexandria  defended  the 
authority  of  Origen,  whose  whole  system  he  had  adopted,  so  far 
as  it  did  not  stand  in  express  contradiction  vrith  that  which  had 
been  settled  and  determined  in  the  doctrinal  controversies.'  Basil 


mvTtii  *i  MmXSt  yi-y^m^i,  Euseb.  c.  Marcelium,  lib.  i.  f.  23.  Compare  with  this 
what  we  have  said  in  the  second  Tolame  (p.  487)  respecting  the  intellectual  training 
of  Origen. 

1  The  Arian  Asterins,  whom  Marcellus  controverted,  had  appealed  in  defence  of 
his  doctrine  to  the  liyftM  9t^)  9mv,  mi^  •*  rt^^xart  r«v  lettri^m  iri^4r«fr«.  There 
were  here  two  things  calculated  to  revolt  Marcellus,  who  was  so  zealous  in  maintain- 
ing the  sole  and  exclusive  authority  of  the  divrae  word :  that  he  should  call  human 
teachers  fathers,  and  give  to  their  declarations  the  honour  which  is  due  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures  alone,  and  that  he  should  employ  the  term  liyfAa  to  denote  the  divine 
doctrine.  He  makes  a  distinction  between  x&yc  Buh  and  liyfiM  ktB^^itf ;  a  distinc- 
tion which,  though  not  grounded  iu  the  use  of  language  among  the  church-teachers, 
yet  is  so  in  the  original  signification  of  the  terms.    His  remarkable  words  are :  T* 

yk^  rtv  Hy/Mtrf  iff*.*  riie  ittO^ttwiftjt  ix(r«i  ^•Ckfit  n  M»i  ytiifAftt.  "On  ^\  t*v9''  •Crttf 
«xu,  fSM^tv^u  fUv  ^fU9  iMUfSf  4  }*>>/««rfx^  rSf  imr^Cf  rix*^  (contradistinction  of 
dogmatists  and  empirics),  ftmfrv^uhl  r*  r«»  ^iXtri^mi  »»\»ufutm.  "On  ^\  mm!  r«  rvymX4trm 
^U^trm  Iri  xui  fvt  ZiyfAmrm  rvyftXiirtv  Xjytrmi,  tuZiwrn  iiyfiif   •TjfAOi.     In  reference  tO  the 

first,  Eusebius  opposed  to  him  the  passage  in  Deut.  xxxii.  7,  which,  falsely  applied  as 
it  was,  had  still  become  classical  on  this  point ;  and  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
term  Ziyf*»t  he  opposed  to  him  the  passage  in  Ephes.  ii.  15,  where  he  explained  the 
word  iiyfiMTm  as  referring  to  the  doctrine^  of  Christianity  :  though,  in  fact,  it  must 
necessarily  be  understood  of  the  dogmas  of  the  law,  and  hence  was  a  testimony 
rather  in  favour  of  Marcellus  than  against  him. 

s  For  the  rest,  the  remark  we  made  concerning  the  revolution  of  the  Alexandrian 
spirit  holds  good  also  of  Didymus,  as  he  exhibits  himself  in  his  work  De  trinitate. 
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of  Caesarea  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  published^  as  the  result  of 
their  common  studies,  a  Chrestomathy  from  the  writings  of  Ori- 
gen,  with  a  view  to  the  diffusion  of  his  spiritual  ideas,  and  parti- 
cularly of  his  principles  of  interpretation.^  Origen  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  formation  of  the  theological  system  set  forth  by 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  which  we  meet  once  more  with  many  of  the 
peculiar  ideas  of  the  great  church-father,  although  Gregory  was 
a  perfectly  independent  theologian,  and  reproduced,  with  the 
freshness  of  original  thought,  whatever  he  learnt  from  the  labours 
of  others. 

Among  the  monks,  especially  in  Egypt,  there  were,  in  the 
fourth  century,  two  parties  of  opposite  spiritual  bents,  who  also 
stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  judgment  of  Origen.  One 
of  these  parties,  possessed  of  a  more  limited  intellectual  culture, 
and  confined  to  a  rude,  fleshly- mode  of  apprehending  divine 
things,  hated  Origen  as  the  zealous  opponent  of  this  tendency. 
The  venerated  Pachomius*  warned  his  disciples  most  of  all  against 
the  writings  of  Origen,  because  the  latter  was  more  dangerous 
than  other  heretics,  since  under  the  pretence  of  expounding  the 
holy  Scriptures,  he  introduced  into  them  his  own  erroneous  doc- 
trines. The  monks  of  the  other  class,  who  were  possessed  of  more 
cultivated  minds,  and  of  a  more  contemplative  mystical  bent, 
entertained  a  high  respect  for  Origen,  in  whose  works  they  found 
ample  nourishment  for  their  own  spiritual  tendency. 

Among  the  former  class  of  monks  an  individusd  had  received 
his  education,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  first  breaking  out  of  these 
disputes,  stood  in  high  estimation  on  account  of  the  zeal  for  piety 
and  orthodoxy  which  he  had  displayed  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
This  was  Epiphanius.  He  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  in  the  village  of  Besanduk,  belonging  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  city  of  Eleutheropolis  in  Palestine.*  He  had  been 
educated  among  those  Egyptian  monks  for  the  monastic  life,  and 
their  narrow  intellectual  culture  was  transmitted  to  him.    After 

He  forms  an  important  link  in  the  development  of  the  scheme />ectfiiar  to  the  Alexan- 
drians, as  it  subsequently  expressed  itself  in  opposition  to  the  Antiochian  system ; 
and  also  in  the  formation  of  the  mystical  theology,  as  it  afterwards  appears  in  the 
writings  of  the  Pseado-Dionysios. 

1  The  ^iXjtxmkim. 

s  See  vol.  iiL  p.  818. 
'  Sozom.  vi  82. 
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this,  he  returned  home  to  his  native  country,  where  he  became 
superintendent  of  a  cloister  which  he  founded  near  the  place  of 
his  birth ;  and  in  the  year  367,  Bishop  of  Salamis,  then  called 
Constantia,  metropolis  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  His  writings 
show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  but  quite 
deficient  in  criticism  and  in  logical  arrangement, — possessed  of 
sincere  piety,  but  also  of  a  very  narrow  dogmatical  spirit ; — a 
man  who  was  altogether  unable  to  distinguish  essentials  from  non- 
essentials in  doctrinal  differences, — the  letter  from  the  spirit  in 
modes  of  apprehending  the  scheme  of  faith,  and  who  would  be 
very  ready  to  discern  a  dangerous  heresy  in  every  opinion  on  mat- 
ters of  faith  that  deviated  from  the  one  which  commonly  prevailed; 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  course,  that,  to  such  a  man,  Origen,,  whom 
he  was  incapable  of  understanding,  would  appear  as  the  most 
dangerous  of  false  teachers ;  as,  in  fact,  in  his  description  and  cri- 
tique of  the  heresies,  he  considered  it  especially  necessary  to  warn 
his  readers  against  him. 

A  second  eminent  teacher  of  the  church,  who  took  part  in  these 
controversies,  was  Jerome,  a  person  of  great  merit,  on  account  of 
his  researches  in  biblical  literature,  and  the  pains  he  took  to  pro- 
mote a  more  thorough  study  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  people 
of  the  West.  That  he  was  animated  by  a  warm  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  the  gospel,  is  evinced  by  the  unwearied  labours  of  his 
long  life,  for  which,  during  his  own  life-time,  he  was  rewarded 
from  manv  quarters  only  with  ingratitude.  But  his  better  quali- 
ties were  obscured  by  the  great  defects  of  his  character,  by  his 
mean  passions^  his  easily  offended  vanity,  his  love  of  controversy 
and  of  rule,  his  pride,  so  often  concealed  under  the  garb  of  humi- 
lity. His  letters  and  other  writings  testify,  beyond  doubt,  that 
he  knew  how  to  bring  home  to  the  hearts  of  others  many  great 
truths  of  practical  Christianity,  which  jfrom  the  want  of  Christian 
self-knowledge  and  self-control,  he  omitted  to  set  before  himself, 
and  apply  to  his  own  case,  on  the  proper  occasions.  Let  us  first  cast 
a  glance  at  the  earlier  history  of  the  life  and  labours  of  this  remark- 
ableman,down  to  the  time  when  he  tookpart  in  these  controversies. 

Jerome  was  bom  at  Stridon,  on  the  borders  of  Dalmatia  and 
Pannonia,^  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper,  in  the  year  331, 

*■  According  to  the  conjecture  of  some,  Stridom  in  Hungary,  on  the  boondaries  of 
Stiria. 
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though  other  marks  and  evidences  seem  to  point  to  a  date  some 
ten  years  later.  At  Rome,  where  the  celebrated  grammarian 
Donatus  was  his  teacher,  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  good 
literary  education,  and  there,  also,  he  at  an  early  age  received 
baptism.  After  various  journeys,  which  he  was  induced  to  under- 
take in  part  by  his  love  of  knowledge,  he  enjoyed  for  some  time 
at  Antioch  the  instructions  of  the  learned  Apollinaris,  and  tlien 
withdrew  from  the  society  of  men  into  the  desert  of  Chalcis  in 
Syria.  The  inward  conflicts  which  had  led  him  to  seek  the  life 
of  seclusion,  were  in  his  case  but  rendered  the  more  violent  in  this 
solitude.  He  had,  until  now,  chiefly  occupied  himself  with  the 
study  of  the  ancient  authors,  many  of  whom  he  had  taken  alon^ 
with  him  from  Rome.  That  he  should  find  in  them  a  good  deal 
which  was  unsuited  to  his  then  ascetic  bent  of  mind,  may  be  well 
conceived.  It  is  easy  to  explain  also,  how,  in  this  disturbed, 
legal  tone  of  mind,  his  conscience  would  upbraid  him  on  account 
of  his  employing  so  much  of  his  time  on  Pagan  literature.  In 
the  opinions  entertained  of  this  latter,  we  find  in  this  period  the 
most  opposite  errors.  While  some, — either  through  a  misconceived 
zeal,  which,  especially  in  such  transition-epochs  of  the  inner  life, 
wherein  the  might  of  Christian  consciousness  asserted  itself  in  a 
decided  manner,  might  easily  arise,  or  through  mental  indolence, 
which  sought  concealment  under  the  guise  of  piety, — were  in- 
duced absolutely  to  shun  all  intercourse  with  ancient  literature  as 
something  that  belonged  to  Satan's  kingdom,  there  were  at  Rome 
ecclesiastics  who  studied  the  ancient  authors  even  to  the  neglect 
of  holy  writ.^  The  medium  between  these  two  opposite  mistakes 
was  held  by  such  men  as  Augustin,  who,  in  his  guide  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  clergy,  says  that  every  thing  true  and  good  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  service  of  Christianity ;  and  that  even  from 
the  Pagans  should  be  taken  the  silver  and  gold,  which,  in  truth, 
they  had  not  themselves  created,  but  only  brought  to  light  out  of 
the  stores  of  an  omnipresent  providence.* 

1  As  Jerome  complains  in  bis  letter  to  the  Roman  bishop,  Damasos,  ep.  146 
(according  to  Martianay,  T.  iii.  f.  160) :  At  nunc  sacerdotes  Dei,  omissis  evangeliis  et 
prophetis,  videas  comogdias  legere. 

s  Quod  eorum  tanquam  aurura  et  argentnm,  quod  non  ipsi  instituerunt,  sed  de 
quibusdam  quasi  metallis  divinse  providentise,  quse  ubique  infusa  est,  eruemnt. 
De  doctrina  Christiana,  1.  ii.  §  60.  Here  belongs  also  the  advice  which  Isidore 
of  Pelusium  gives  to  an  anagnost  in  the  course  of  training  for  the  spiritual  office. 
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Now,  when  Jerome,  in  the  midst  of  the  severe  ascetic  discipline 
to  which  he  subjected  himself,  felt  his  conscience  reproach  him  on 
account  of  the  predilection  he  had  hitherto  shown  for  the  Pagan 
literature,  we  may  easily  explain  how  it  might  happen,  that  in  a 
violent  attack  of  fever  brought  on  by  his  rigid  austerities  and  his 
abstinence  from  food  in  the  Quadrigesimal  fasts,  his  thoughts 
should  shape  themselves  into  that  vision,  which,  by  his  own  fault 
and  that  of  his  later  antagonist,  Rufinus,  became  magnified  to  an 
undue  importance.  He  thought  that  he  appeared  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  God.  When,  to  the  question  put  to  him,  he 
answered,  "  I  am  a  Christian,"  it  was  said,  "  thou  art  not  a  Chris- 
tian, but  a  Ciceronean ;  for  where  thy  treasure  is,  there  is  thy 
heart  also;"  and  under  the  infliction  of  the  lash,  he  made  a  so- 
lemn vow  never  to  take  into  his  hand  another  Pagan  book.  This 
oath  he  assuredly  did  not  consider  himself  bound  strictly  to  keep, 
as  is  proved  by  the  frequent  accurate  quotations  from  ancient 
authors  in  his  writings ; — unless  we  credit  the  solemn  assurance 
of  Jerome  himself,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  perjury  brought 
against  him  by  Rufinus,  that  he  made  all  these  citations  simply 
from  memory.  Possibly  he  diflered  in  his  own  judgment  respect- 
ing this  vision  in  different  moods  of  mind,  passions,  and  situations. 
Where  he  wished  to  dissuade  &om  the  reading  of  the  heathen 
authors,  he  represented  this  as  being  a  supernatural  vision,'  and 
thus  furnished  Rufinus  a  good  reason  for  accusing  him  of  self- 
contradiction  and  of  perjury.^  And  Jerome  could  adduce  no- 
thing in  his  own  vindication,  except  first,  that  he  had  really  read 

He  would  most  profit  himself  and  others,  if  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  study 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  but  at  the  same  time  also  appropriated  what  he  could 
make  use  of  from  the  ancient  literature  in  the  service  of  Christianitj,  8r«»  xi^*^'/*^' 

wt^iUrtfn»M^*.  Lib.  ii.  ep.  3.  Among  the  Greek  church- teachers  such  views  were 
by  no  means  uncommon.  The  above- mc^ntioued  Isidore,  however,  censures  an 
anchorite  in  reference  to  his  peculiar  purpose  of  life,  because  he  spent  his  time 
chiefly  in  reading  the  Pagan  writers.    Lib.  i.  ep.  63. 

*  £p.  18  ad  Eustochium,  where  he  adduces  in  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  thing  the 
lirentes  scapulas,  and  that  he  plagas  sensisse  post  somnm.  Which,  in  case  he  remem- 
bers rightly,  still  admits  of  being  easily  explained. 

*  Rufin  says  in  his  inveetiva  against  Jerome,  1.  ii.  f.  285,  T.  v.  ed.  Martianay,  not 
without  truth :  Relegantur  nunc  qua^o  qun  scribit,  si  una  ejus  opens  pagina  est,  quae 
non  eum  iterum  Ciceronianum  pronunciet,  ubi  non  dicat:  sed  Tullius  noster,  sed 
Flaccns  noster,  sed  Maro.  Jam  vero  Chrysippum  et  Aristidem,  Empedoclera  et 
cfitera  Grtecorum  auctorum  nomina,  ut  doctus  videatur  et  plurimae  lectionis,  tanquam 
fumos  et  nebulas  lectoribus  spargit. 
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no  Pagan  author  since  his  conversion,  and  cited  every  thing  from 
mere  memory, — a  statement  against  which  Rufinus  could  urge 
many  plausible  objections ;  and  secondly,  that  the  whole  was  but 
a  dream,  and  what  was  done  in  a  dream  was  a  thing  of  no  ac- 
count.' This  little  trait  is  not  without  its  importance,  as  opening 
a  glimpse  into  the  character  of  Jerome.  Veracity  or  untrust- 
worthiness  of  character  is  often  indicated  in  the  plainest  manner 
by  the  merest  trifles. 

As  other  monks  endeavoured  to  occupy  the  lower  powers  of 
nature  on  various  kinds  of  handicrafts,  and  thereby  to  escape 
many  inward  temptations,  so  Jerome  chose,  instead  of  these,  a 
kind  of  discipline  which  came  nearer  to  his  calling,  and  from 
which  he  could  gain  more  that  would  be  profitable  to  the  church. 
He  learnt  from  a  Jew  the  Hebrew  language.^  He  was  afterwards 
ordained  as  a  presbyter  at  Antioch ;  and,  between  the  years  379 
and  380,  made  a  journey  to  Constantinople,  drawn  by  the  invita- 
tion of  Gregory  Nanzianzen.  By  the  latter,  his  attention  was 
first  particularly  directed  to  Origen,  of  whose  exegetical  writings 
he  from  this  time  forward  availed  himself  in  many  ways,  and  of 
whose  homilies  he  translated  several  into  Latin.  Then  he 
journeyed  to  Rome  in  382,  on  a  visit  to  the  Bishop  Damasus, 
with  whom  at  an  earlier  period  he  had  already  entered  into 
friendly  relations,  and  the  latter  availed  himself  of  his  various 
knowledge  by  making  him  his  secretary  and  adviser  in  church 
matters ;  by  which  office  he  must  have  become  very  accurately- 
versed  in  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  as  the  most  important  passed 
through  his  own  hands.*  Here  he  gained  many  enthusiastic 
friends,  but  made  also  many  violent  enemies.  As  a  promoter 
of  monasticism  in  a  country  where  it  was  as  yet  but  little  loved, 
in  the  great  capital,  where  the  rigidly  ascetic  tendency  came 
into  collision  with  the  propensities  and  interests  of  many,  he 
could  not  fail  even  on  this  score  to  incur  the  hatred  of  numbers, 

I  Hseo  dicerem,  si  qoippiam  yigilanspromisBissem;  Dime  aatem  novum  impndentise- 
genus  objicit  mihi  somnium  meam.  Sed  taroen  qui  somnium  criminatnr,  andiat 
prophetarem  voces^  somniis  non  esse  oredendom.  Adv.  Rafin.  1.  i.  f.  385,  T.  iv.  ed 
Martianay. 

s  Incentiva  vitiorom  ardoremqne  nators  ferre  non  poteram,  qnem  qoum  crebiis 
j^nniis  frangerem,  menstamen  cogitationibus  sstuabat.  Ad  quam  edomandam  cnidara 
fratri,  qui  ex  Hebrseis  crediderat,  me  in  disoiplinam  dedi.    £p.  95  (or  4)  ad  Rusticum. 

'  Jerome  ep.  11  (or  91)  ad  Ageruchiam :  Cum  in  chartis  ecclesiasticis  juvarem 
Damasum  et  orientis  atque  ocoidentis  synodicis  oonsultationibus  responderem. 
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both  of  the  clergy  and  laity;  and  as  he  induced  ladies  and 
maidens  of  the  noblest  families,  by  the  enthusiasm  for  the  ascetic 
life  with  which  he  inspired  them,  to  forsake  their  worldly  rela^ 
tions,  and  in  some  cases  to  retire  to  a  life  of  solitnde  in  Palestine^ 
so  by  this  means  he  vexed  and  irritated  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent citizens  of  Rome.  To  these  occasions  of  offence  must  be 
added  the  strong  contrast  of  his  erudition  with  the  ignorance 
which  prevailed  among  many  c^  the  Roman  clergy,  which  supe- 
riority Jerome,  in  his  usual  way,  took  no  pains  to  hide,  but  on  the 
oth^  hand  endeavoured  to  make  them  feel ;  and  also  the  pecu- 
liarly sarcastic  manner  in  which  he  exposed  and  chastised  the 
faults  of  the  worldly-minded  clergy  in  Rome,  particularly  in  a 
widely  circulated  letter  addressed  to  the  nun  Eustochinm — so 
that  Rufinus  afterwards  accused  him  of  putting  weapons  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pagans  against  the  Christians.^  But  as  long  as 
Damasus  lived,  Jerome  was  snflBciently  protected  by  his  authority. 
But,  as  he  died  in  the  year  384,  and  his  successor,  Siricius,  seems 
not  to  have  been  so  favourably  disposed  towards  Jerome,  he  saw 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  great  number  of  his 
enemies,  and  he  determined  to  withdraw  from  Babylon,  as  he  was 
accustomed  from  this  time  forth  to  denominate  Rome.' 

Bethlehem,  the  place  of  resort  for  many  monks,  now  became 
the  seat  of  his  activity,  where,  under  his  guidance,  young  men 
were  educated  in  sacred  studies,  and  where,  by  the  composition 
of  his  voluminous  works,  relating  chiefly  to  the  exposition  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  he  made  himself  extremely  useful  to  the  whole 
Western  church.  The  like  services  which  had  been  rendered  to 
the  Oriwital  church  by  Origen,  in  correcting  the  original  text  of 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old,  Jerome 
rendered  to  the  West  by  his  corrections  of  the  Latin  version  of 
the  Bible,  now  become  greatly  distorted  by  the  blending  together 
of  diflerent  translations,  the  mixing  up  with  each  other  of  the 
different  gospels,  and  the  ignorance  of  transcxibers.^    Summoned 

1  Rttftnns  1.  ii.  inrectiv. :  Ea  qa«  gentiles  fUdo  In  nes  conferre  crtmina  pntabantur 
iBte  Term  esse,  imo  muMo  pcjora  a  Dostris  geri  qoam  ilH  eriminabantur  aaseroit.  Cer- 
tainty  an  wnjvmi  eharge. 

s  £p.  99  ad  Asenom,  when  joet  ready  to  embark :  Ora,  nt  de  Babylone  Hierosolj- 
mam  regrediar.  And  in  the  prefsce  to  his  translation  of  tbe  tract  by  Didymos  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  r  Cum  in  Babylone  versarer  el  pmpnrate  roeretricis  essem  cotonns. 

*  Tot  exemplaria  qnot  codices,  says  Jerome,  ep.  125  ad  Damasom. 
VOL.  IV.  G  2 
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to  the  task  by  the  Roman  bishop,  Damasns,  who  perceived  the 
need  of  such  a  correction  of  the  text,  he  had  already,  while  at 
Kome,  emended  the  translation  of  the  Gospels,  and  completed  the 
same  task  on  the  version  of  the  Psalms.  At  Bethlehem,  sap- 
ported  by  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  which  he  obtained  from  the 
library  at  Caesarea,  he  extended  this  work  to  the  whole  Bible. 
Even  this  was  a  bold  undertaking ;  by  which  he  must  expose 
himself  to  be  loaded  with  reproaches  on  the  part  of  those  who,  in 
their  ignorance,  which  they  identified  with  a  pious  simplicity,' 
were  wont  to  condemn  every  deviation  from  the  traditional  text, 
however  necessary  or  salutary  it  might  be.  They  were  very  ready 
to  see,  in  any  change  of  the  only  text  which  was  known  to  them, 
a  falsification,  without  inquiring  any  further  into  the  reason  of 
the  alteration.'  And,  yet,  here  he  had  in  his  favour  the  autho- 
rity of  a  Roman  bishop,  as  well  as  the  fact,  that  in  this  case  it 
was  impossible  to  oppose  to  him  a  translation  established  and 
transmitted  by  ecclesiastical  ^jathority,  or  a  divine  inspiration  of 
the  text  hitherto  received. 

But  he  must  have  given  far  greater  offence  by  another  useful 
undertaking,  viz.,  a  new  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  Alexandrian  translation,  which  before  this  Iiad 
alone  been  regarded,  but  according  to  the  Hebrew.  This  ap- 
peared to  many,  even  of  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of 
ignorant  persons,  a  great  piece  of  impiety, — to  pretend  to  under- 
stand the  Old  Testament  better  than  the  seventy  inspired  inter- 
preters,— better  than  the  Apostles  who  had  followed  this  trans- 
lation, and  who  would  have  given  another  ti*anslation  if  they  had 
considered  it  to  be  necessary — ta  allow  oneVself  to  be  so  misled 
by  Jews,  as  for  their  accommodation  to  falsify  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament.* 

1  A  class  of  men  widely  diffused  in  the  Western  church,  against  whom  Jerome  says 
many  excellent  things  in  defence  of  employing  science  in  the  serrice  of  the  church. 
Piscatorum  se  discipulos  asserentes,  quasi  idcirco  sancti  sint,  si  nihil  scierint  £p. 
102  ad  Marcellum. 

)  Jerome  in  his  preface  to  Damasus :  Quis  enim  doctus  pariter  vel  indoctuB,  cum  in 
manus  volumen  assumserlt,  et  a  saliva  quam  semel  imbiberit,  viderit  disorepare  quod 
lectitat,  non  statim  crumpet  in  voces :  me  falsarium,  me  clamaus  esse  sacrilegum,  qui 
audeam  aliquid  in  veterum  libris  addere,  mutare  corrigere. 

s  All  this  Bufinus  strenuously  urges  agralnst  Jerome  in  the  second  book  of  his  In- 
vective :  Istud  nefas  quomodo  ezpiabitnr,  ipsam  legem  pervertere  in  aliud,  quam 
ApostoU  tradiderunt. 
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At  that  time  there  was  formed  in  and  aboat  Jerusalem  a  noble 
society  of  like-minded  theologians,  who  agreed  together  in  their 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  theological  science.  With  Jerome 
lived,  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  union,  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
the  presbyter  Bufinus  of  Aquileia,  who  was  residing  at  Jerusalem 
with  the  Bishop  John,  with  whom  he  stood  in  the  most  friendly 
relations.  All  three  shared  in  the  same  love  for  the  writings  of 
Origen.  Jerome  had  indeed  sought  to  make  several  of  his  works 
more  widely  known  in  the  Western  church  by  means  of  transla- 
tions, and  had  in  his  prefaces  spoken  of  him  with  the  greatest 
admiration.  The  spiritual  bent  of  Jerome  was  beyond  all  ques- 
tion quite  different  from  that  of  Origen.  Certainly,  he  had  never 
made  himself  master  of  his  whole  doctrinal  system ;  as,  in  gene- 
ral, he  was  destitute  of  the  mental  impulse  to  form  a  system.  His 
peculiar  intellectual  discernment  was  directed  rather  on  particu- 
lars than  on  the  general  principles.  And  it  might  be  for  this 
very  reason,  that  in  making  use  of  Origen  in  his  biblical  commen- 
taries, he  adopted  several  of  his  expositions,  which  were  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  agree  neither  with  his  own  other  views  of  the  faith 
nor  with  the  dominant  church  system,  without  deeming  it  neces- 
sary to  utter  a  word  of  warning  until  his  attention  had  been  di- 
rected by  others  to  this  opposition  of  views.  But  free  and  un- 
fettered as  Jerome  was  on  this  side,  while  he  was  left;  to  himself 
he  could,  nevertheless,  easily  be  made  narrow  and  confined  by 
causes  without  himself,  when  anything  was  pointed  out  to  him 
which  was  opposed  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  church,  and  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend  he  might  be  suspected  of  any  such  thing 
himself.  Anxiously  solicitous  for  the  reputation  of  bis  orthodoxy, 
he  was  on  this  side  extremely  sensitive. 

Now,  it  happened  about  the  year  394,  that  among  the  many 
who  made  the  pilgrimage  from  the  West  to  the  holy  cities  in 
Palestine,  several  of  the  zealots  for  the  letter  of  the  church  scheme 
of  doctrine,  such  as  Aterbius,  and  still  later  Vigilantius,  were 
among  the  number.  They  had  always  been  used  to  hear  Origen 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  false  teachers,  without 
knowing  anything  more  of  him ;  and  hence  they  were  greatly 
alarmed,  when  they  were'  compelled  to  observe  that  the  writings 
of  this  father  were  here  so  much  read,  and  that  his  name  was  held 
in  such  high  venehttion.    These  zealots  then  could  not  refrain 
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from  giving  free  utterance  to  their  fears.  The  Bishop  John  and 
Rufinus  were  not  so  readj  to  give  way  and  indulge  these  people 
as  Jerome  was.  It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  latter^  to  take 
care  that  no  suspicion  of  his  orthodoxy  should  be  whispered  in . 
the  Boman  and  Western  church.  He  was  readjr  therefore  to 
justify  himself  by  joining  in  the  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
the  false  doctrines  of  Origen,  which  he  might  do  without  relinquish- 
ing his  own  convictions,  though,  were  it  not  for  this  outward  chal^ 
lenge,  he  would  never,  perhaps,  have'  felt  himself  constrained  to 
do  any  such  thing.  Subsequent  to  this  time  Jerome  was  more 
cautious,  it  is  true,  in  expressing  his  judgments  concerning  Ori- 
gen; but  he  still  continued  to  declare  himself  respecting  him 
with  a  wise  moderation,  saying,  that,  on  the  maxim  of  Paul, 
which  directs  us  to  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good,  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  same  use  of  Origen,  as  he  did 
of  other  biblical  expositors,  appropriating  what  was  valuable  in 
his  writings,  while  he  avoided  his  errors. 

Yet  he  makes  it  quite  manifest,  that  if  no  mid-way  course 
could  be  allowed  to  exist  betwixt  the  extravagant  admirers  and 
the  all-condemning  opponents  of  Origen,  he  would  prefer  joining 
himself  to  the  latter,  because  they  were  the  most  pious.  Oq  this 
principle  Jerome  actually  proceeded,  yielding  to  the  zealots  for 
orthodoxy,  and  espousing  their  side,  since  they  would  allow  of  no 
neutrality  and  no  middle  ground.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were 
also  sources  of  personal  irritatioi^,  the  influence  of  which,  in  a  per- 
son of  his  sensitive  and  passionate  temper,  easily  intermingled 
with  the  doctrinal  interest. 

The  cry  against  the  Origenistic  heresies  at  Jerusalem  alarmed 
and  disturbed  the  aged  £piphanius,  who,  in  respect  to  such  matters, 
was  as  excitable  as  he  was  credulous.  He  came  himself  to  Jeru- 
salem in  394,  where  he  was  received  by  the  populace  with  ^at 
demonstrations  of  respect,  and,  as  was  alleged  against  him  by  the 
Bishop  John,  gave  way  perhaps  too  much  to  these  respectful 
attentions.  He  strenuously  insisted,  in  bis  interviews  with  the 
Bishop  John,  that  he  ought  to  condemn  Origen,  the  father  of  Anus 
and  of  all  other  heresies.  The  bishop  explained  that  he  was  ac- 
customed in  reading  Origen  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false, 

^  See  ep.  75  (26)  ad  TigUaDtiam,  ep.  76  ad  TranqoilUsiim. 
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but  he  avoided  entering  into  any  doctrinal  investigations  with 
Epiphanicts,  whose  prejadices  he  would  hardly  have  been  able  to 
overcome,  and  with  whom  he  could  hardly  have  come  to  any  under- 
standing on  this  matter.  Epiphanius,  however,  preached  a  dis- 
course, in  which  he  inveighed  with  great  warmth  against  the 
defenders  of  Origen's  false  doctrines,  so  that,  as  it  was  doubtless 
well  understood  whom  he  meant,  disturbances  were  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  Bishop  John  warned  him,  therefore,  through  his 
arch-deacon,  during  the  delivering  of  the  sermon.  Afterwards 
John  himself  preached  against  the  anthropomorphites.  Epi- 
phanius  next  mounted  the  pulpit  and  joined  in  the  condemnation 
of  anthropomorphism ;  but  declared  that  it  was  necessary  also  to 
condemn  the  Origenists. 

Displeased  with  what  had  taken  place  at  Jerusalem,  and  still 
more  confirmed  in  his  suspicion  that  at  Jerusalem  the  Origen- 
istic  party  was  dominant,  he  betook  himself  to  the  monks  at 
Bethlehem,  where  his  influence  was  unbounded.   He  warned  them 
against  having  any  fellowship  with  the  erroneous  doctrines  enter- 
tained at  Jerusalem,  and  subsequently  often  repeated  this  warn- 
ing.   A  part  of  the  monks  separated  themselves  irom  all  church- 
fellowship  with  the  Bishop  John.     Under  these  circumstances, 
Epiphauius  took  a  step,  which,  at  a  time  of  such  great  excitement, 
he  ought  above  all  things  to  have  avoided,  and  which,  as  the  case 
stood,  certainly  exposes  him  to  the  suspicion  of  a  set  design.     He 
ordained  as  a  presbyter  Paulinianus,  Jerome's  brother, — as  he 
affirmed,  without  any  preconcerted  plan, — in  a  cloister  belonging 
to  his  own  diocese :  and  the  latter  could  now  perform  the  priestly 
functions  for  the  monks  in  Bethlehem^  so  that  they  were  no  longer 
under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  for  these  purposes  to  Je- 
rusalem.    The  Bishop  John  might  very  properly  complain  of  it 
as  a  violation  of  ecclesiastical  rules — that  a  foreign  bishop  shonld 
ordain  an  ecclesiastic  for  his  own  diocese.     A  violent  controversy 
in  writing  ensued,  in  which  John  complained  solely  of  Epipha- 
nius*  love  of  rule  and  disorderiy  conduct,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  all  mention  of  doctrinal  matters,  while  Epiphanins  made 
the  latter  the  principal  to|Hc  of  his  remarks,  and  called  upon  the 
Bishop  John  to  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  holding  to  the 
errors  of  Origen.    Jerome  embraced  with  eagerness  the  party  of 
Epiphanins,  and  thus  the  ancient  tie  of  friendship  was  severed^ 
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The  Bishop  John  applied  with  his  complaints  to  Alexandria  and 
to  Rome.  Jerome  wrote  to  both  churches  in  defence  of  the  com- 
mon cause.  In  vain  did  the  Bishop  Theophilus  of  Alexandria 
endeavour,  through  his  presbyter  Isidore, — who  was,  himself, 
however,  as  an  Origenist,  suspected  by  the  party  of  Epiphanins 
and  Jerome — to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  Yet  near  the  close 
of  the  year  396,  the  matter  had  progressed  so  far,  that  Jerome 
and  Rufinus  became  reconciled  at  the  altar,  and  the  peace  of  the 
church  in  this  country  was  once  more  restored. 

But  although  the  friendly  relations  between  Jerome  and  Ru- 
finus seemed  outwardly  to  be  restored  again,  yet  the  communion 
of  spirits  which  had  once  been  disturbed,  certainly  could  not  be 
so  easily  renewed,  especially  in  the  case  of  so  irritable  and  suspi- 
cious a  person  as  Jerome.  It  needed  but  a  slight  occasion,  to 
tear  open  again  the  slightly  healed  wound;  and  this  was  given  by 
Rufinus,  though  without  any  intention  on  his  part,  yet  certainly 
not  without  his  fault.  In  the  year  397,  he  returned  from  his 
travels  back  to  the  West,  and  repaired  to  Rome.  There  he  was 
induced,  as  he  says,  by  the  wishes  of  his  friend  Macarius^  (who 
being  engaged  in  writing  a  work  against  the  astrological  fate,  was 
desirous  of  learning  the  views  of  Origen  on  this  subject)  to  trans- 
late Origen's  work  Utpt  dpx^v  into  Latin.  Now  this,  after 
what  had  taken  place  before,  was  manifestly  a  very  unwise  under- 
taking. This  book,  of  all  others,  was  directly  calculated  to  stir 
up  anew  the  narrow-minded  zealots  of  the  Roman  church  against 
Origen ;  and  as  the  peculiar  ideas  of  this  work  were  so  perfectly 
alien  from  the  theological  spirit  of  the  Roman  church,  no  good 
whatever  would  result  from  making  it  known  by  a  translation. 
But  Kufinus  did  not  even  furnish  the  means  for  studying  and  un- 
derstanding Origen  as  a  historical  phenomenon.  He  himself  was 
too  much  carried  away  with  wonder  at  the  great  man,  and  too 
much  fettered  by  the  dependence  of  his  own  mind  on  the  domi- 
nant scheme  of  the  church,  to  be  able  rightly  to  understand  Ori- 
gen in  his  theological  development.  He  was  too  little  acquainted 
with  the  relation  of  the  hidden  depths  of  the  Christian  life  and 

*  From  this  Roman  writer  (in  distinction  from  two  famons  monks  of  the  same  name, 
belonging  to  the  Scetic  desert  in  Egypt)  Gennadius,  who  represents  htm,  howeyer, 
perhaps  wrongly,  to  have  been  a  monk  (c.  28  de  V.  J.)  mentions  a  liber  ad  versus 
mathf'maticoe,  in  which  he  had  made  great  use  of  the  Greek  church-teachers,  which 
agrees  with  the  testimony  of  RuAnua. 
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consciousness  to  the  progressive  evolution  of  the  conception  of 
them  in  time,  to  be  able  to  form  any  correct  judgment  of  the  re- 
lation of  Origen's  theolojJiy  to  the  church  scheme  of  doctrine  in  his 
own  age.  He  took  the  liberty  to  modify  the  doctrines  of  Origen, 
especially  in  those  passages  which  had  reference  to  the  Trinity, 
according  to  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Nice.  But  he  frankly 
confesses,  ^so,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation,  that  in  such 
places  he  has  not  rendered  the  sense  of  Origen  according  to  the 
existing  readings.  Only  he  affirms,  that  he  had  introduced  no 
foreign  matter,  but  had  simply  restored  the  original  reading, 
which  had  been  corrupted  by  heretics,  as  the  harmony  with  other 
passages  required.  But,  then,  as  he  did  not  consistently  carry 
through  even  this  method,  but  left  many  passages  unaltered, 
which  sounded  no  less  heretical  to  these  times,  so  he  exposed 
himself  none  the  less  to  be  accused  by  the  zealots  of  havkig  found 
then  in  those  passages  nothing  which  would  be  considered  as  he- 
retical,— in  spite  of  his  protestations,  that,  in  this  translation,  it 
was  not  his  design  to  exhibit  his  own  views,  but  the  original  doc- 
trines of  Origen,  and  that  nothing  else  was  to  be  learned  from  it 
but  these.  At  the  same  time,  though  perfectly  aware  of  Jerome's 
excitable  temper,  and  of  the  narrow  and  passionate  spirit  which 
characterized  his  principal  friends  at  Rome,  he  was  still  impru- 
dent enough  to  refer  in  his  preface  to  the  praise  bestowed  on 
Origen  by  Jerome,  and  to  the  similar  plan  of  translating  his 
works  into  Latin,  which  the  latter  had  adopted. 

Scarcely  was  there  time  for  this  translation  and  preface  to  be- 
come known  in  Kome,  when  it  excited  among  those  people  the 
most  vehement  feelings  of  surprise  and  displeasure.  Two  noble 
Romans,  Pammachius  and  Oceanus,  who  had  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  Jerome  ever  since  the  period  of  his  residence 
in  Rome,  were  extremely  concerned  for  the  reputation  of  his 
orthodoxy,  and  hastened  to  inform  higi  of  the  scandal  given  to 
the  Christians  at  Rome  by  Rufinus.  They  called  uix>n  him, 
by  a  faithful  translation  of  that  work,  to  exhibit  Origen  in  his 
true  colours,  and  to  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  enter- 
tiuning  the  same  doctrines  of  Origen,  which  Rufinus  had  cast 
upon  him.^     Jerome  wrote  back  in  a  tone  of  high-wrought 

>  Ep.  40t.    Pnrga  ergo  snspicioiiM  bominnm,  ei  ooQvince  criminantem,  ne  si  diteimq 
Uveris,  coDseotire  ridearis. 
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excitement  to  his  two  friends  and  to  Bufinns.     Even  at  pre- 
sent, however,  he  continued  to  express  himself  with  the  same 
moderation   concerning  Origen;  he  spoke  highly  of  his  great 
gifts,  of  his  Christian  ardour,  of  his  merits  as  an  expounder 
of  the  Scriptures : — and  he  pronounced  those  to  be  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  great  man,  who  had  taken  pains  to  publish  those 
writings  of  his  which  ought  to  have  remained  concealed.     ^^  Let 
us  not,''  said  he,  imitate  the  faults  of  the  man  whose  excellencies 
lie  beyond  our  reach."      But  the  relations  betwixt  Jerome  and 
ftufinus  grew  continually  more  hostile,  and  both  of  them  in  con- 
troversial, or  more  properly  speaking,  abusive  tracts,  full  of  pas- 
sionate language,  forgot  their  dig!i\};y  both  as  theologians  and  as 
Christians ;  as  Augustin  had  the  frankness  to  tell  Jeroitie,  when 
he  called  upon  him  for  their  own  sakes,  and  out  of  respect  to  the 
weak,  for  whom  Christ  died,  to  put  an  end  to  these  revilings.^ 
The  influence  of  Jerome's  powerful  patrons,  in  Rome,  however, 
could  not  hinder  Rufinus  from  being  justified  by  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  from  the  Roman  bishop,  Siricius.     The  more  zealously, 
therefore,  did  they  exert  themselves  to  excite  a  more  unfriendly 
feeling  towards  Rufinus  in  the  mind  of  Anastasius,  who  in  the 
year  399,  succeeded  Siricius.     But  it  was  chiefly  the  influence  of 
Marcella,  a  widow,  and  ancient  friend  of  Jerome,  which  contri- 
buted to  inspire  in  the  mind  of  this  Roman  bishop  (who,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  confession,^  had  until  now  heiurd  but  little  or 
nothing  about  Origen)  great  anxiety  and  solicitude  with  regard  to 
the  spread  of  the  Origenistic  heresies.^     Rufinus  was  summoned 
before  his  tribunal.     He  excused  liimself,  it  is  true,  on  account 
of  his  great  distance,  and  for  other  reasons,  from  personally  mak- 
ing his  appearance  at  Rome.    But  he  sent  in  a  letter  of  defence 
and  justification,  containing  a  full  and  explicit  confession  of  his 
faith,  appealing  to  the  fact  that  on  the  question  repecting  the 

>  Vide  Augustin.  ep.  73,  §  8.  Heq  mihi,  qui  vos  alicubi  simul  invenire  noo  possuo), 
forte  ut  moreor,  ut  doleo,  ut  timeo,  prociderem  ad  pedes  Testnis,  flerem  quantum 
valerem  rogarem  quantum  amarem,  nunc  unumqaemque  yestnim  pro  seipao,  nuao 
ntrumque  pro  alterutro,  et  pro  aliis,  et  maxime  infirmis,  pro  quibua  Christus  mortuns 
est. 

)  The  words  of  Anastasios,  in  hfe  letter  to  the  Bishop  John,  are  beyond  question 
Tery  obscure,  and  the  sense  cannot  be  given  with  certainty :  Origines  auteiD  aoteaH 
quis  fiierit,  et  in  qus  processerit  verba,  nostrum  propositum  nesdt. 

*  Jerome,  in  ep,  96  ad  Principiam,  pronounces  it  the  peouliar  gloiy  of  the  deceased 
M^oxsella ;  Damnatiouis  hsreticorom  huec  fuit  principium. 
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origin  of  the  soul  nothing  had  as  yet  been  determined  by  the 
church ;  and  declaring  that  he,  as  a  translator^  was  in  nowise 
responsible  for  the  assertions  of  the  writer  translated  by  him. 
Anastasios,  in  the  public  decJarations  which  he  thereupon  made, 
expressed  himself  with  great  violence  against  Origen,  and  also 
unfavourably  towards  Rufinus.  Meantime,  however,  the  contro- 
versy respecting  Origen  had  taken  a  turn  which  led  to  farmore 
important  consequences  than  would  otherwise  have  followed  it, 
and  which  combined  with  it  such  an  interest  of  another  sort  as 
caused  its  original  object  to  be  forgotten. 

We  have  remarked  already,  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  history, 
that  the  Patriarch  Theophilus,  of  Alexandria,  had  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  b^wixt  the  two  contending  parties  in  this 
controversy.  He  was  at  first  closely  connected  widi  the  Origen- 
istic  party  among  the  Egyptian  monks ;  as  the  aged  presbyter 
Isidore,  who  had  great  influence  with  him,  belonged  to  this  party ; 
and  he  agreed  with  them  in  opposing  that  crass  and  sensuous 
mode  of  apprehending  divine  things,  which  prevailed  among  the 
so-called  AnthropomorphiteSf  the  monks  of  the  Scetic  desert. 
But  on  the  principles  of  this  individual  little  dependence  could 
be  placed ;  for  worldly  interests  and  passions  had  more  power  over 
him  than  principles  and  rational  convictions,  and  he  was  unfa- 
vourably known  under  a  name  signifying  a  man  of  instability, 
who  was  wont  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  change  of  circum- 
stances.^ 

As  the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  in  the  programmes  with  which 
at  the  feast  of  Epiphany  they  made  known  the  precise  time  of 
the  Easter  festival  next  to  be  celebrated,  were  accustomed  to  un- 
fold such  particular  tc^ics  of  Christian  faith  and  practice  as  were 
adapted  to  the  times ;  so,  in  the  year  899,  Theophilus  chose  for 
this  purpose  to  combat  tl^  rude  sensuous  notions  respecting  that 
which  constituted  God's  image  in  man,  and, — what  was  closely 
connected  with  this  point, — respecting  the  divine  essence  it^lf. 
Now  this  certainly  was  by  no  means  the  best  way  to  instruct  and 
convince  the  monks  who  were  addicted  to  those  erroneous  doc- 
trines ;  for,  as  the  case  really  was  with  them,  being  for  the  most 


*  'O  k/tfmxxm^  i  s^(r«r,  terms  applied  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to  wear  hb  cloak 
accordiDg  to  the  wind. 
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part  men  wholly  without  cultivation,  and  coming  from  the  lower 
ranks  of  society,  and  quite  devoid  of  all  sense  for  matters  purely 
spiritual,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  apprehend  that  which  was 
contained  in  their  religious  consciousness  in  any  other  way  than 
in  forms  of  conception  borrowed  wholly  from  sense ;  and  this  sen- 
suous form  of  apprehension  had  become  so  fused  and  blended  with 
the  matter  of  their  religious  consciousness,  that  he  who  robbed 
them  of  the  one,  seemed  also  to  deprive  them  of  the  other.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  discourse  of  Theophilus  met  among  the  Scetic 
monks  with  a  reception  so  expressive  of  violent  indignation,  that 
but  one  abbot,  namely,  Paphnutius,  had  the  boldness  to  read  it 
publicly,  and  this  reading  produced  among  the  monks  a  violent 
ferment.  At  the  head  of  the  Anthropomorphites  in  this  district, 
stood  Serapion,  a  monk  whose  rigidly  abstemious  life  had  pro- 
cured for  him  the  highest  reverence  and  respect.  Already  it  had 
become  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  that  the  united  labours  of  many 
individuals,  who  entered  with  him  into  a  comparison  of  Scripture 
passages,  had  been  so  far  crowned  with  success,  as  that  Sei^pion 
seemed  to  be  convinced  his  notions  of  the  divine  image  and  of 
the  divine  essence  were  not  tenable.  But  as  they  were  about 
to  unite  together  in  a  prayer  of  thanks  for  this  happy  issue, 
and  Serapion  kneeled  down  for  prayer  with  the  rest,  he  missed 
the  image  under  which  he  was  wont  to  adore  the  God  pre- 
sent to  his  heart,  and  felt  that  he  was  still  unable  to  dispense 
with  it.  With  the  customary  symbol,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  being  whom  he  worshipped  under  this  symbol,  was  himself 
taken  away.  Full  of  despondency,  the  old  man  exclaimed  with 
tears,  "  Poor  wretch  that  I  am  1  They  have  taken  away  my 
God.  On  whom  shall  I  now  depend  1  To  whom  shall  I  pray  1"^ 
A  fierce  troop  of  savage  monks  next  hastened  to  Alexandria,  and 
threatened  Theophilus,  whom  they  denounced  as  an  atheist,  with 
death.  Theophilus,  with  whom  prevarication  and  falsehood  cost 
but  little,  contrived  to  soothe  them  in  a  most  unworthy  manner, 
saying  to  them, "  In  you  I  behold  the  countenance  of  God."  This 
appeared  to  the  monks  to  be  a  confirmation  of  their  notions  of  the 
divine  image,  and  even  by  this  remark  they  were  somewhat  paci- 
fied.    Yet  they  required  also  of  the  patriarch,  that  he  should  con- 

I  See  the  account  by  Casaian,  an  eye-witness.    CoIIat  10. 
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demn  the  godless  Origen,  and  in  this,  too,  he  yielded  to  their 
demands^ 

At  that  time,  TheophQus  doabtless  yielded  only  because  he  was 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  frantic  demands  of  these  blind  zealots,  but 
not  with  any  design  of  abiding  by  this  forced  declaration.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  mind  un- 
derwent, through  influences  from  without,  an  entire  change 
towards  the  Origenistic  monks.  This  party  had  its  principal 
seat  in  the  caverns  and  cells  of  the  Salt-Petre  mountain  which 
bordered  on  the  Scetic  desert.  Here  for  a  series  of  years  had 
resided  the  deacon  Evagrius  of  Pontus,  famous  on  account  of 
his  ascetic  writings,  which  were  extensively  read  not  only  in  the 
Greek  Church,  but,  after  they  had  been  translated  into  Latin  by 
Rufinus,  even  in  the  church  of  the  West.*  At  the  head  of  this 
party  stood,  at  this  time,  the  four  brothers,  Dioscurus,  Ammonius, 
Eusebius,  and  Euthymius,  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  tall 
brothers  {AdtXpoi  fLuxpoi) — ^pious  men,  though  not  wholly  ex- 
empt from  a  certain  fanatical,  ascetic  tendency.  Theophilus,  who 
was  very  friendly  to  these  men,  was  desirous  of  gaining  them  over 
to  the  service  of  the  church,  for  which;  however,  they  had  no  in- 
clination. At  length  he  compelled  Dioscurus  to  assume  the 
office  of  Bishop  of  Hermopolis  in  Egypt ; — to  two  others  he  gave 
the  place  of  stewards  (oixSvofMs)  in  his  own  church.  But  precisely 
in  the  administration  of  this  office,  they  had  occasion  to  experience 
so  many  things  derogatory  to  the  bishop's  character,  which  filled 
them  with  disgust,  while,  at  the  same  time,  these  honest  men 
feared  they  should  contract  some  defilement  on  their  own  souls, 
that  nothing  could  prevent  them  from  hastening  back  to  their  own 
beloved  seclusion,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  no  longer  able 
to  endure  the  city  life.  But  Theophilus  penetrated  their  real 
motive,  and  on  this  ground  alone  was  greatly  incensed.  Added 
to  this  was  the  influence  of  another  occurrence.  The  presbyter 
Isidore,  already  mentioned,''  a  friend  of  those  monks,  and  superin- 

*  See  Sosom.  yiii.  11. 

)  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  two  men  who  had  agfreat  influence  on  the  monastic  life  as 
it  was  in  this  desert,  and  who  stood  in  high  reneration.  Macarins,  who  was  sumamed 
AiyOwTftf  and  Macarins,  who,  from  being  a  natire  of  Alexandria,  was  called  r«xj. 
rtmit.  Under  the  name  of  the  former  we  hate  fifty  homilies,  which  indeed  are  not 
quoted  by  the  ancient  writers  as  hb,  bat  which  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  peculiar 
Christian  bent  of  this  monastioism. 
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tendent  of  an  alms-hoase  in  Alexandria — a  man  now  eighty 
years  old — had  received  from  a  wealthy  widow  the  sum  of  a  thou- 
sand gold  pieces,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  clothing  for  the 
poor  females  in  Alexandria.  In  handing  over  the  money  she  had 
made  him  promise  not  to  mention  the  matter  to  the  bishop,  whose 
all-grasping  and  all-expending  rage  for  building*  she  was  afraid 
of.  The  discovery  of  this  secret  aroused  the  whole  wrath  of 
Theophilus  against  Isidore.'  Under  the  pretext  of  false  charges 
he  persecuted  him  with  the  utmost  violence,  deposed  him  from 
his  office,  and  excommunicated  him  from  the  church,  till  at  last 
the  persecuted  Isidore  took  refuge  among  the  monks  in  the 
desert  of  Nitria.  These  having  received  their  ancient  friend, 
drew  down  on  themselves  the  vengeance  of  Theophilus,  whose 
feelings  were  already  embittered  towards  them.  For  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  these  revengefiil  feelings,  Theophilus  took  sides 
with  the  zealots  against  Origen, — first  with  the  Anthropomor- 
phites  of  the  Scetic  desert,  whose  ftiry  he  excited  against  the 
Origenists;  and  with  Jerome  and  Epiphanins.  He  found  no 
difficulty,  at  several  synods  convened  in  Alexandria,  subsequent 
to  the  year  899,*  to  prevail  upon  bishops,  in  part  already  inclined, 
by  their  own  narrow  zeal,  to  stigmatize  Origen  as  a  heretic,  and 
in  part  accustomed  to  serve  as  the  blind  tools  of  their  patriarch, 
to  unite  with  himself  in  pronouncing  sentence  of  condemnation  on 
the  doctrines  and  the  writings  of  Origen,  and  in  forbidding  them 
to  be  read.     As  the  monks  were  not  disposed  to  }4eld  a  blind 

'  'O  xi'^^'^f^'^t  *«'  >jS»x^rfie —so  he  is  called  by  Isidore  of  Pelnsium,  1.  i.  ep, 
152. 

*  Sach  is  the  account  of  the  wann  friend  of  Ghrysostom  and  of  the  Origenistic 
monks,  the  Bishop  Palladios  of  Helenopolis  in  Bithynia,  in  his  dialogical  narrative  of 
Chrysostom's  life.  Opp.  Chrysost  ed.  Montf.  T.  xiii.  Tlie  account  by  Bozomen, 
Tiii.  13,  senres  to  oonflrm  the  former,  for  it  seems  to  presuppose  this  as*  the  original 
one.  According  to  Sozomen's  account,  for  instance,  Theophilus  demanded  of  Isidore 
part  of  a  large  sum  of  money  which  had  been  given  him,  for  the  purpose  of  expending  " 
it  on  church  buildingB.  But  Isidore  declined  to  gire  it  up,  because  it  was  better,  he 
said,  to  use  the  money  in  behalf  of  the  living  temple  of  God.  True,  this  account  is 
referred  back  to  the  Origenistic  monks,  the  same  source  from  which  Sozomen's  ac- 
quaintance had  heard  it  But  the  predicates  which  Isidore  applies  to  Theophilus 
render  the  thing  very  credible.  Isidore  of  Pelusium  also  traces  the  whole  to  the 
hostility  of  Theophilus  towards  the  other  Isidore :  Ti^  9if)  rip  ifx4i  i/A^tv/Mt  MxOumr 
urn  iv^fUfuau.  The  Other  causes  which  are  stated  of  the  hostility,  of  Theophilus,  may 
have  first  given  occasion  for  his  altered  tone  towards  Isidore. 

*  Sulpicius  Severus  (Dial.  i.  6.)  mentions  several  synods. 
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obedience  to  theee  decrees,  Theophilus  seized  upon  this  as  a  pre- 
text for  calling  upon  the  Pnefeot  of  Egypt  for  an  armed  band  to 
attack  them.^  They  were  fallen  upon  in  their  peaceful  retreats, 
where  for  a  long  series  of  years  they  had  lived  in  quiet  seclusion, 
shamefully  abused,  and  forced  to  disperse.  Eighty  of  these  perse- 
cuted men  fled  from  their  desert  to  one  place  and  another,  but  could 
nowhere  find  a  home;  since  Theophilus  sent  after  them  letters  dic- 
tated by  violent  passion  and  malicious  cunning,  in  which  he  seized 
upon  many  extravagancies  of  fanatical  ascetism  (which  he  had 
before  been  very  ready  to  overlook)  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
them  suspected  as  wild  and  dangerous  enthusiasts.  At  length 
they  resolved  to  seek  redress  from  the  imperial  court  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  in  hopes,  too,  that  the  well-known  Christian  philan- 
thropy of  the  bishop  of  the  residental  city,  John  Chry908tom^ 
who  was  not  less  favourably  known  for  his  reckless  zeal  against  all 
wrong  and  injustice,  than  for  his  brilliant  eloquence,  would  serve 
to  defend  them  against  the  unrighteous  fiiry  of  their  adversaries. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  the  farther  development  of  these  events, 
we  must  throw  a  glance  at  the  life  of  the  great  man,  who  was  thus 
drawn  into  a  participation  in  these  disputes. 

He  was  born  at  Antioch  in  the  year  347.  His  pious  mother, 
Anthusa,  who  being  early  left  a  widow,  devoted  herself  entirely 
to  his  education,  was  to  him  what  Monica  was  to  Augustin.  But 
the  seeds  of  faith,  so¥m  in  his  infant  mind,  were  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  Augustin,  long  kept  in  check  by  the  predominance  <^ 
wild  passions  ;  and  without  experiencing  such  violent  storms  and 
struggles  in  his  more  gentle  soul,  he  was  enabkd  to  develop  liim- 
self  with  a  quiet  and  gradual  progress,  under  many  favourable 
influences,  as  we  have  already  remarked  (p.  428).  Through  a  rich 
inward  experience,  he  lived  into  the  understanding  of  the  holy 
Scriptures ;  and  a  prudent  method  of  interpretation  on  logical  and 
grammatical  principles,  kept  him  in  the  right  tract  in  deriving 
the  spirit  from  the  letter  of  the  sacred  volume.  His  profound 
and  simple,  yet  fruitftd  homiletic  method  oif  treating  the  holy 
Scriptures,  show  to  what  extent  he  was  indebted  to  both,  and 
how,  in  his  case,  both  co-operated  together. 

*  Sulpicias  Sevems,  who  at  thai  time  was  retiding  in  this  country,  says,  (Dialog,  i. 
e.  7) :  Scnvo  exemplo  ad  regendam  ecclesIsB  disciplinam  pnefectns  assomittir. 
'  The  admiratioa  of  his  eloqaeaoe  soon  gara  him  this  surname. 
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By  the  study  of  the  ancients  be  secured  to  himself  the  advan- 
tage of  a  harmonious  mental  and  rhetorical  culture,  which  in  his 
case  was  ennobled  by  the  divine  principle  of  life  drawn  from  the 
gospel.  A  heart  full  of  the  love  which  flows  from  faith,  gave  to 
his  native  eloquence,  cultivated  by  the  study  of  the  ancients,  its 
animating  charm. 

The  man  who  had  been  thus  educated  for  the  office  of  a  preacher, 
laboured  twelve  years,  from  386  onward,  with  burning  zeal,  as  a 
presbyter  under  the  Bishop  Flavian  of  Antioch  ;  and  the  latter, 
in  consideration  of  his  distinguished  gifts,  had  entrusted  to  his 
particular  care  the  religions  instruction  and  edification  of  the 
church.  The  sermons  which  he  there  preached  show  how  earnestly 
alive  he  was  to  the  duty  of  promoting  not  a  formal  orthodoxy, 
but  vital  Christianity;  to  expose  the  vanity  of  a  merely  outward 
Christianity,  and  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  it.  With  a  fi-eedom 
and  boldness  which  feared  no  consequences,  he  inveighed  against 
the  prevailing  corruptions  in  every  rank  of  society,  even  when 
they  appeared  under  a  Christian  guise.  In  Antioch  he  had  won 
the  affections  of  many,-to  whom  his  labours  had  proved  a  blessing ; 
and  the  hatred  of  individuals,  who  felt  themselves  too  roughly 
handled  by  his  discourses,  could,  under  these  circumstances,  do 
him  no  injury. 

But  a  wider  and  more  splendid,  though,  at  the  same  time,  a  far 
more  dangerous  and  unquiet  field  of  labour  was  opened  for  him, 
when  Eutropius,  who,  at  that  time,  possessed  unbounded  influence 
at  the  imperial  court,  and  who,  happening  to  be  one  of  his  hearers 
on  a  certain  occasion,  was  quite  carried  away  by  his  eloquence, 
was  the  occasion  of  his  being  called,  in  the  year  397,  to  the 
bishopric  of  Constantinople.  Peculiarly  dangerous  was  this  field 
for  a  man  of  his  freedom  of  spirit,  so  used  to  chastise  every  form 
of  ungodliness  without  respect  of  persons — a  man  who  in  his 
impatient  indignation  at  wickedness  and  zeal  for  oppressed  inno- 
cence, could  not  stop  to  measure  his  words  by  the  rules  of  prudence. 
The  way  in  which  he  diminished  the  pomp  and  state  of  the 
episcopacy,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  what  was  thus  saved  to 
benevolent  institutions,  displeased  the  people  of  Constantinople, 
who  were  so  fond  of  display,  and  excited  the  discontent  of  those 
whose  selfish  interest  were  injured  thereby.  Worldly-minded 
ecclesiastics  and  monks,  whom  he  reminded  of  their  duty,  became 
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his  enemies.     At  a  visitation  of  the  churches^  which  he  was 
obliged  to  make  at  Ephesus,  in  the  year  400,  on  account  of 
certain  disputes  and  the  diflSculties  which  grew  out  of  them, 
he  greatly  contributed,  by  the  severity  with  which  he  sought 
to  enforce  respect  for  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  so  often  violated 
by  reason  of  the   prevailing  worldly  interest,  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  enemies,  especially  among  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  clergy.     Doubtless  it  may  have  been  the  case,  also,  that 
in   certain  moments  of  vehement  indignation  against  sin,  which 
proceeded  however  from  the  purest  motives,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  transported  beyond  measure ;  and  too  rashly  undertaking 
to  promote  the  right  and  to  punish   what  was  bad,  did  not 
always  pay   due  respect  to  existing  forms.      Perhaps,  too,  he 
may   have    occasionally    placed    too   much   confidence   in    his 
archdeacon   Serapion,  a  passionate  man,  and  been  persuaded 
by  him  to  the  adoption  of  measures  which  had  not  been  care- 
fully weighed. 

Not  less  surely  must  he  in  various  ways  have  excited  against 
him  the  most  powerful  personages  about  court,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  chastised  the  prevailing  vices  and  took  part  with  the 
innocent  against  their  oppressors.  Eutropius  himself,  who  in  the 
most  insolent  manner  abused  his  power  to  the  ruin  of  many,  was 
the  first  to  become  his  violent  enemy.  But  when  the  prophetic 
warnings  of  the  man  who  alone  dealt  honestly  with  him,  were 
verified,  and  he  saw  himself  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  fortune,  for- 
saken by  all,  Chrysostom  was  his  only  protector  at  the  altar  of 
the  church,  to  which  he  had  fled  for  reftige  from  the  infuriated 
populace. 

The  ambitious  and  covetous  Empress  Eudoxia  ofien  fell  into 
violent  transports  of  rage  against  Chrysostom,  which  she  vented 
in  the  most  bitter  threats,  when  she  imagined  herself  to  be  aimed 
at  by  anything  he  had  uttered  in  his  sermons,  when  he  protected 
orphans  and  widows  from  her  own  avarice  or  resentment,  or  from 
that  of  her  favourites,  when  he  opposed  the  acts  of  injustice  of 
which  she  was  the  author,  and  addressed  her  conscience  witli  the 
earnest  sincerity  of  a  bishop.  Thus,  there  had  grown  up  at  Con- 
stantinople a  party  of  ill-disposed  ecclesiastics  and  nobles,  men 
and  women,  in  opposition  to  the  man  of  truly  pious  and  noble 
feelings ;  and  sometimes  this  party  was  led  on  by  the  empress 
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herself^  whose  superstitious  fears^  however,  often  compelled  her 
to  become  reconciled  again  to  the  venerated  bishop. 

It  happened  precisely  at  an  interval  of  this  sort,  when  Chrysos- 
tom  stood  on  good  terms  with  the  empress,  that  the  monks  above- 
mentioned  arrived  at  Constantinople.  They  entreated  the  bishop 
to  grant  them  protection,  declaring  to  him,  that  if  he  revised  it, 
they  would  be  f(M*ced  to  apply  immediately  to  the  emperor.  Chry- 
sostom  knew  how  to  unite  what  was  required  of  him  by  Christian 
charity  with  the  circumspection  of  Christian  prudence.^  He 
wished  and  hoped  he  might  be  able  to  settle  the  difficulty  in  the 
wisest  way  by  offering  his  own  mediafion  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Theophilus  and  these  unfortunate  men  ;  and  in 
order  to  this  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  avoid  any  step  which 
might  offend  the  man  whose  irritable  character  was  well  known  to 
him.  He  gave  the  monks  a  friendly  reception ;  he  assigned  them 
a  place  of  abode,  and  one  of  the  pious  females  who  were  accus- 
tomed, under  his  direction,  to  devote  their  property  or  the  labour 
of  their  hands  to  works  of  Christian  charity,  provided  for  their 
bodily  wants.  But  in  compliance  with  the  ecclesiastical  rules,  he 
revised  to  admit  them  to  the  communion,  since  they  had  been 
excommunicated  by  their  bishop.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in 
their  behalf  to  the  Bishop  Theophilus,  he  earnestly  besought  the 
latter  to  pardon  the  monks,  as  a  favour  to  himself.  But  Theo- 
philus, instead  of  paying  any  attention  to  this  request,  immedi- 
ately despatched  certain  persons  to  Constantinople  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lodging  an  accusation  against  the  monks.  The  latter  now 
proceeded,  on  their  part,  to  t)ring  a  number  of  aggravated  charges 
against  their  bishop.  Chrysostom  sent  a  report  of  this  to  Theo- 
philus, informing  him  that  it  would  be  out  of  his  power  to  pre- 
vent them  from  applying  with  their  complaints  to  the  emperor 
himself  By  this  Theophilus  was  still  more  excited ;  especially 
as  he  had  been  told  by  persons  who  were  very  desirous  of  stirring 
up  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Chrysostom,  that  the  latter  had  ad- 
mitted the  monks  to  the  communion,  and  thus  declared  null  the 
sentence  which  Theophilus  had  pronounced  against  them.  In  his 
reply,  Theophilus  reminded  Chrysostom  that  according  to  the  fifth 

*  If  we  may  credit  the  report  of  PalladioSi  Bishop  of  HelenopoUs,  who  wrote,  in- 
deed, as  a  prtgudiced  friend  of  Chrjrsostom,  but  is  confirmed,  however,  though  he 
reports  many  things  aione^  at  least  in  part  by  the  authorities  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen. 
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canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice/  every  bishop  was  bound  to  recognize 
as  valid  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  by  another, 
till  its  injustice  was  proved  by  a  new  investigation,  which,  how- 
ever, could  be  commenced  and  carried  through  only  in  the  church 
diocese  in  which  the  difficulty  had  occurred.  By  this  law,  it»  is 
true,  cases  like  the  present  one  stood  a  very  uneven  chance ;  for 
how  could  the  poor  monks  in  the  church  diocese  of  Theophilus, 
where  everything  was  so  entirely  dependent  on  himself,  hope  to 
find  anywhere  among  the  bishops  an  equitable  decision  t  Chry- 
sostom  now  endeavoured  to  extricate  himself  fix)m  the  whole  affair. 
But  the  monks  availed  themselves  of  a  favourable  moment  to  lay 
their  petition  before  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  in  which  they  proposed 
that  the  bishop  of  the  imperial  residence  should  be  nominated 
judge  in  this  matter,  and  that  Theophilus  should  be  compelled  to 
appear  before  his  tribunal.  The  empress,  in  whom  superstition 
and  immorality  wrought  in  concert  together,  placed  great  store  on 
the  blessing  of  such  monks.  To  Obtain  this  she  received  their 
petition,  and  easily  found  means  of  persuading  her  husband,  over 
whom  her  influence  was  unbounded,  to  comply  with  their  request 
Theodore  was  summoned  to  Constantinople,  where  a  synod  under 
the  presidency  of  the  patriarch  was  to  decide  his  case. 

From  this  time,  the  affair  took  an  entirely  different  turn.  The 
contest  with  the  Origenists  had  hitherto  been  with  Theophilus 
only  a  pretext,  a  means  of  taking  vengeance  on  the  monks ;  but 
now  this  object  was  dropped,  and  every  thing  from  henceforth 
made  subservient  to  the  main  purpose,  which  was  to  avenge  the 
imagined  injury  done  to  his  honour  by  Chrysostom,  and  to  bring 
about  the  ruin  of  the  latter.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object,  means  would  not  be  wanting  to  a  person  of  his  character, 
and  among  the  description  of  people  by  whom  Chrysostom  was 
surrounded. 

He  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  Chrysos- 
tom among  the  more  eminent  clergy  and  laity  of  Constantinople ; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  secure,  as  a  useful  instrument  for  effecting - 
his  designs,  the  Bishop  Epiphanius, — a  man  whose  venerable  years 
and  whose  zeal  for  the  oithodox  faith  gave  him  great  influence 
among  the  bishops.     Besides  the  circular  letter  which  he  sent  to 

1  Compare  the  account  by  Palladius  with  the  words  of  Chrysostom  himself,  in  bit 
first  letter  to  Innocent,  Bisliop  of  Rome,  §  ^* 
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all  the  bishops  of  the  East,  calling  upon  them  to  join  in  the  de- 
cisions of  that  Egyptian  council  against  Origen^  he  sent  a  parti- 
cular letter  to  Epiphanius,  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  zeal 
of  the  old  man,  which  was  so  easily  excited  and  so  credulous  in 
regard  to  such  matters.  It  is  true,  he  allowed  nothing  at  all  tend- 
ing to  the  injury  of  Chrysostom  to  find  entrance  into  this  letter; 
but  he  called  his  attention  to  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
church,  when  monks  burning  with  zeal  to  propagate  this  new 
heresy,'  had  betaken  themselves  to  Constantinople,  hoping  to  gain 
in  addition  to  the  older  ones,  new  proselytes  to  their  impious 
doctrines.*  He  therefore  urgently  advised  him  to  assemble  the 
bishops  of  his  island  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  Origen  and 
the  Origenistic  heresies,  to  send  in  connection  with  them  a  synodal 
letter  on  this  subject  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  also 
to  bring  the  bishops  of  Isaurea  and  Pamphylia,  as  well  as  the 
other  bishops  in  his  vicinity,  to  the  knowledge  of  this  matter. 

Epiphanius  immediately  complied  with  this  invitation,  and  in 
the  year  401  held  the  council  for  the  condemnation  of  Origen  ; 
but  Chrysostom  showed  no  inclination  whatever  to  take  part  in 
these  measures  of  a  blind  heresy-making  zeal.  The  cold  recep- 
tion which  these  communications  met  with  from  him  was  now 
eagerly  seized  upon  by  Theophilus  as  a  means  of  rendering  Chry- 
sostom himself  suspected  of  entertaining  the  Origenistic  heresy. 
He  sought  to  persuade  Epiphanius  that  it  was  necessary  to  as- 
semble a  synod  against  the  Origenistic  heresy  at  Constantinople 
itself,  where  at  all  times  many  bishops  were  to  be  found  together ; 
and  this  synod  was  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  efiecting  the 
downfall  of  Chrysostom.  Epiphanius  came  in  the  year  402,  ac- 
companied with  bishops  of  his  diocese,  to  Constantinople.  Chry- 
sostom paid  him  all  due  respect,  and  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  alter  his  intentions.  But  Epiphanius  refused  to  have  any  fel- 
lowship with  him,  unless  he  joined  in  the  condemnatory  sentence 
against  Origen,  and  withdrew  his  protection  from  the  monks.  To 
neither  of  these  demands  could  Chrysostom,  conscientiously  yield. 
Epiphanius  now  proceeded  still  farther  in  his  blind  zeal,  and  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  drawn  into  many  violations  of  ecclesiastical 

>  Calumniatores  vers  fldei  novo  pro  hteresi  furore  bacchantes. 

>  Ut  et  Dovoe,  bI  quos  ▼alaerim,  decipiant,  et  veteribas  aiuB  impietatis  fooiia  eo^jim 
Rantur. 
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law,  to  which  in  such  cases  he  was  wont  to  pay  hot  little  attention. 
But  perhaps  a  conversation  with  some  of  the  persecuted  monks, 
besides  other  reasons,  led  him  to  surmise  that  the  cause  he  was 
serving  was  not  so  very  pure — and  his  own  zeal,  though  utterly 
devoid  of  caution  and  prudence,  was  at  least  an  honest  one.  He 
merely  served  as  an  unwitting  tool  to  promote  the  designs  of  cun- 
ning, and  hence  he  was  now  thrown  into  perplexity.  He  quitted 
Constantinople  without  waiting  for  the  other  bishops  who  were  to 
assemble  there  on  the  like  business,  and  in  taking  leave  of  the 
bishops  who  attended  him  to  the  place  of  embarkation  he  said, 
"  I  leave  to  you  the  capital,  the  court,  and  hypocrisy."* 

Theophilus,  after  having  satisfactorily  prepared  the  way  in 
common  concert  with  the  party  hostile  to  Chrysostom,  and  with 
the  empress,  who  had  once  more  fallen  out  with  her  bishop,  so 
that  he  might  confidently  hope  for  a  happy  issue  to  his  designs, 
come  to  Constantinople  in  the  year  403,  to  appear  not,  as  was 
originally  designed,  in  the  character  of  a  defendant,  but  as  a  judge. 
As  the  enthusiastic  love  of  the  great  majority  of  the  church  for 
their  bishop  gave  his  enemies  no  security  of  being  able  to  accom- 
plish their  insidious  designs  in  the  city  itself,  Theophilus  assem- 
bled his  synod  in  a  neighbouring  place,  at  a  villa  near  Chalcedon, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Oak.*  This  synod  was  composed  of 
his  own  partisans  among  the  bishops,  some  of  whom  had  come 
with  him,  while  others  had  been  summoned  by  him,  and  others 
had  met  t(^^her  on  various  matters  of  business  at  Constantinople. 

At  this  synod  no  further  mention  whatever  was  made  of  the 
Origenistic  heresies ;  but  from  the  mouth  of  persons  hostilely  dis- 
posed to  Chrysostom,  as  for  example,  those  worthless  ecclesias- 
tics and  monks  who  had  been  chastised  by  him,  charges  were 
received  against  him,  which  had  reference  to  facts  of  an  entirely 
different  nature.  These  charges  were  in  part  manifest  inventions, 
or  perversions  of  the  truth,  as  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  when 
we  compare  them  with  the  known  disposition  and  habits  of  the 
man ;  and  in  part  they  were  based  on  allegations  redounding 
rather  to  his  honour  than  to  his  shame,  and  which,  when  thus 
employed  against  him,  only  showed  the  bad  disposition  of  his  op- 
ponents. Thus,  for  example,  because  he  did  not  provide  a  splendid 

>  Heoce  known  bj  Ui6  name  of  the  r<t9^H  w^h  rnt  i^w. 
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table,  like  other  court  bishops  ;  because  he  continued  to  observe 
at  Constantinople  a  retired  and  simple  mode  of  life ;  and  more- 
over, on  account  of  his  feeble  state  of  health,  was  in  the  habit  of 
eating  alone, — his  enemies  were  not  ashamed  to  admit  against 
him  the  charge  of  having  by  his  habits  of  solitary  living  neglected 
the  duty  of  hospitality,  and  of  having  led  by  himself  a  life  of 
Cyclopean  gluttony  J  The  most  plausible  ground  of  complaint  may 
have  been  furnished  by  Chrysostom  himself,  when  in  his  zeal  to 
preserve  the  strictness  of  church  discipline,  he  failed  of  paying 
sufficient  respect  to  the  existing  forms  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
when  he  often  allowed  a  pious  indignation  to  vent  itself  in  too 
violent  expressions.  Only  against  several  of  the  friends  of  Chry- 
sostom some  special  use  was  still  made  of  the  charge  of  Origenis- 
tic  heresy.  While  these  things  were  transpiring  at  the  council, 
Chrysostom  found  himself  surrounded  by  forty  respectable  bishops, 
his  friends  from  various  countries  of  the  East,  who  knew  what  a 
loss  the  church  would  suffer  in  him,  and  whom  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  console  and  encourage.  When  the  deputies  of  the  council 
of  the  Oak  presented  themselves  here  for  the  purpose  of  citing 
him  before  their  tribunal,  those  friends  of  Chrysostom  did,  indeed, 
pronounce  the  court  to  be  an  incompetent  one,  as  they  were  au- 
thorized to  do  by  all  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  law  as  it  then  was ; 
but  he  declared  himself  readv,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  inno- 
cence,  to  appear  before  this  assembly,  as  before  any  other  in  the 
world,  provided  only  that  four  bishops,  who  were  his  avowed  ene- 
mies,^ should  be  excluded  from  the  number  of  his  judges.  As 
this  very  just  demand  was  not  conceded  to  him,  he  declined,  even 
after  a  third  citation  supported  by  an  imperial  notary,  to  obey 
the  summons,  and  the  synod,  urged  by  a  message  of  the  emperor, 
who  had  become  hostile  to  him  through  the  influence  of  Eudoxia, 
to  pass  the  definitive  sentence,  pronounced  upon  him,  since  he 
had  by  his  non-appearance  declared  himself  to  be  guilty,  the  sen- 
tence of  deposition.  They  were  mean  enough  to  add :  that,  as 
among  the  charges  laid  against  Chrysostom  was  contained  also 
the  accusation  of  high  treason  (which  probably  referred  to  the 

fiin.    See  the  extract  from  the  Acts  in  Photius.  Cod.  59. 

*  Even  the  anprcijndiced  Isidore  of  Pelasiam  (i.  152),  says  that  Theophilus  destroyed 
Chrysostom,  rirrm^n  trvi'^ytf^  9i  /mXXm  rv?««vrrir«4f,  ix^i^f^f* 
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charge  of  his  having  shown  disrespect  to  the  empress)^  and  as  it 
did  not  belong  to  the  bishops  to  inquire  into  such  matters,  they 
left  it  for  the  emperor  himself  to  take  care  that  he  should  be  re- 
moved, even  if  it  required  force,  from  the  church,  and,  on  account 
of  the  last-mentioned  offence,  be  delivered  over  to  punishment. 

Yet  partly  religious  considerations  and  partly  the  fear  of  move- 
ments among  the  people,  who  day  and  night  surrounded  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bishop  and  the  church,  prevented  the  emperor  from 
having  recourse  at  once  to  violence.  And  Chrysostom  was  re- 
solved not  to  leave  his  office  voluntarily ;  for  he  looked  upon  his 
connection  with  the  flock  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Lord,  as  one 
which  could  be  dissolved  only  by  a  force  to  which  he  must  be  com- 
pelled to  yield.  Meantime  he  delivered  to  the  assembled  people  a 
fiery  discourse,  full  of  the  high-hearted  courage  of  faith,  yet  not 
with  all  the  self-control  and  prudence  which  would  have  been  be- 
coming, so  that  many  an  expression  escaj>ed  him  which  might 
produce,  in  the  inflammable  minds  of  the  Constantinopolitans,  still 
greater  excitement.  But  when  this  effect  actually  ensued,  Chry- 
sostom showed  how  foreign  it  was  from  his  self-denying  spirit  to 
think  of  taking  advantage  of  such  an  excited  state  of  feeling,  as 
he  easily  might  have  done,  for  his  personal  advantage ;  for  as 
soon  as  he  heard  that  it  was  actually  intended  to  remove  him  by 
force,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  done  all  that  conscience  re- 
quired to  prevent  all  tumults,  he  contrived  on  the  third  day  at 
noon,  without  being  observed  by  the  multitude,  to  make  good  his 
retreat  from  the  church,  and  was  conveyed  into  exile.  But  a  few 
days  afler  he  left  Constantinople,  a  deputy  from  the  empress  came 
to  him  with  a  letter  frdl  of  protestations,  beseeching  him  to  re- 
turn ;  for  an  earthquake,  which  was  usually  interpreted  as  a  token 
of  the  divine  displeasure,  and  the  indignation  of  the  populace 
already  excited  by  the  overbearing  triumph  of  his  enemies,  and 
which  was  thereby  increased,  had  filled  the  empress  with  alarm 
and  remorse  of  conscience. 

Chrysostom  was  received  back  again  by  the  church  at  Con- 
stantinople, with  universal  joy.  He  was  unwilling,  indeed,  to 
re-enter  upon  the  functions  of  his  office,  until  he  had  been  for- 
mally justified  and  restored  by  a  synod  regularly  assembled ;  but 
the  affection  of  his  flock  compelled  him  at  once  to  resume  the 
episcopal  chair,  and  to  bestow  on  them  from  this  the  episcopal 
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blessing.  Yet  the  assembling  of  this  synod  was  promised  him^ 
and  he  ceased  not  to  insist  upon  its  fulfilment,  until  his  relations, 
which  rested  on  so  frail  a  foundation,  again  took  an  entirely  di& 
ferent  turn.  It  could  not  fail  to  happen,  that  the  vain  and  ambi- 
tious empress  would  soon  be  incensed  and  irritated  again  by  the 
boldness  of  the  man  who  rebuked  crime  without  any  fear  of  the 
consequences.  This  took  place  after  he  had  enjoyed  a  tran- 
quillity of  only  two  month's  duration.  The  occasion  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

In  front  of  the  palace  where  the  imperial  senate  held  their 
assemblies,  a  magtiificent  silver  statue  had  been  erected  to  the 
Empress  Eudoxia.  Its  dedication  was,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
accompanied  with  noisy  and  often  indecent  festivities,  bordering 
on  the  customs  of  heathenism.  The  place  where  this  occurred  was 
so  near  to  the  great  church,  that  the  devotions  of  the  assembly 
were  unavoidably  disturbed  by  it,  and  it  happened,  perhaps,  on 
some  festival  day  of  the  church.  Our  information  respecting  the 
course  of  this  afiair  is  not  sufficiently  authentic  to  enable  us  to 
determine  with  any  certainty,  whether  Chrysostom  was  misled  by 
his  natural  warmth  of  temper  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  prudence ;  whether  it  was  at  the  very  outset,  when 
flushed  by  the  sense  of  wrong,  or  whether  it  was  not  until  afier 
he  had  tried  other  means  with  the  empress  in  vain,  that  in  a 
sermon  he  violently  inveighed  against  these  abuses.  This  being 
doubtless  reported  to  the  empress  with  an  exaggerated  colouring, 
she- began  to  enter  into  new  conspiracies  with  the  enemies  of  Chry- 
sostom, and  the  latter  was  now  hurried  along  by  his  indignation 
at  these  new  plots  (if  indeed  his  language  has  been  reported  to 
us  in  its  original  form)  to  begin  a  discourse  perhaps  at  a  festival 
commemorative  of  the  martyrdom  of  John  the  Baptist,  with  the 
words :  ^^  Once  more  Herodias  maddens — once  more  she  dances, 
and  once  more  demands  the  head  of  John." 

When  this  was  thus  reported  to  the  empress,  she  abandop^d 
herself  wholly  to  her  resentment ;  and  she  might  easily  so  repre- 
sent the  matter  to  the  weak  Arcadius,  as  to  induce  him  to  lend 
his  hand  in  bringing  about  the  destruction  of  Chrysostom.  The 
synod  which  Theophilus  led  out  from  Alexandria,  was  employed 
as  the  instrument  for  this  purpose.  By  its  advice  advantage  was 
taken,  without  ixcurring  to  the  earlier  charges  against  Chrysos- 
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torn,  of  a  law  issued  by  the  council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  341,  but 
which  was  never  put  in  force  except  at  such  times  and  to  such 
extent  as  some  momentary  interest  required, — the  rule,  namely, 
that  a  bishop  who  had  been  deposed  by  a  synod,  and  who  had 
been  reinstated  in  office,  not  by  another  ecclesiastical  court,  but 
by  the  secular  power,  should  remain  for  ever  incapable  of  admin- 
istering the  functions  of  that  office.  Deposed  from  his  episco- 
pate, Chrysostom  was  conveyed  into  exile  in  the  June  of  the  year 
404. 

In  a  series  of  trials  which  conducted  him  towards  a  glorious 
end,  he  had  every  opportunity  of  manifesting  the  greatness,  power, 
and  tranquillity  of  a  soul  wholly  penetrated  by  the  faith  of  the 
gospel.  After  a  long  and  painful  journey,  in  which  he  was  still 
compelled  to  endure  much  shame  and  persecution  from  the  angry 
hatred  and  fanaticism  of  his  enemies,  he  arrived  at  the  place  of 
his  banishment  in  the  desolate  city  of  Cucusus,  on  the  borders 
of  Armenia,  Isaurea  and  Cilicia.  Here  he  had  much  to  suffer 
from  the  rude  climate  and  from  repeated  threatening  invasions  of 
Isaurean  robbers ;  but  instead  of  needing  consolation  himself,  it 
was  he  whose  words,  full  of  confidence,  and  of  the  energy  of  faith, 
gave  heart  and  courage  to  his  friends  at  Constantinople.  From 
this  place,  he  guided  the  devoted  flock  whom  he  had  been  forced 
to  leave.  In  this  remote  spot,  he  was  the  soul  of  the  pious  en- 
terprises of  his  friends,  as  for  example,  of  their  efforts  to  spread 
the  gospel  among  the  Persians  and  the  Goths.  To  promote  this 
object,  he  was  ready  to  take  the  first  step  towards  reconciliation 
with  Bishop  Maruthas  of  Mesopotamia,  a  man  who  had  assisted 
to  procure  his  condemnation  ;  and  even  when  Maruthas  declined 
coming  to  any  accommodation,  he  still  invited  his  friends  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  sustain  him.  By  the  noble  example  of  his 
charity,  by  his  spiritual  counsels  and  instructions,  he  was  the 
means  of  great  good  to  the  whole  district  where  he  resided.  Such 
a  light  could  not  be  put  under  a  bushel ;  it  would  shine,  wherever 
it  might  be :  and  Chrysostom  met  with  the  fullest  sympathy,  es- 
pecially from  the  Roman  church,  whose  bishop,  Innocent,  declared 
very  strongly  in  his  favour.  This  served  to  rekindle  the  jealousy 
and  resentment  of  his  enemies ;  for  they  had  reason  to  fear  that 
his  friends  might  eventually  succeed  in  again  bringing  him  back 
to  Constantinople.     This  they  were  determined  to  prevent ;  they 
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meant  to  place  Chrysostom  at  last  where  he  would  be  totally  for- 
gotten. In  the  summer  of  the  year  407,  he  was  conveyed  to  a 
new  place  of  exile,  at  the  very  verge  of  the  Eoman  empire,  in  the 
waste  town  of  Pityus  in  Pontiis,  situated  in  the  midst  of  barbarians. 
His  body,  exhausted  by  previous  sufferings,  sunk  under  the  hard- 
ships of  this  long  and  diflBcult  journey.  He  died  on  the  way,  near 
Comanum  in  Pontus,  in  the  full  and  peaceful  consciousness  of  his 
approaching  end,  and  with  bright  visions  into  the  life  eternal.  Those 
words  of  Job,  which  in  his  own  seasons  of  quiet  prosperity  he  so  often 
impressed  on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  which  in  his  times  of 
trial  he  so  often  presented  to  himself  and  to  his  friends  as  the  richest 
source  of  consolation :  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  all  things  (^^^a  rf 
ittfi  vdvrm  evfxa !)  were  the  last  on  his  lips,  worthily  closing  a 
life  consecrated  to  God,  and  resigned  to  his  will  in  all  conflicts  and 
sufferings. 

But  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  any  earthly  power  to  extin- 
guish the  memory  of  this  martyr  from  the  minds  of  men  who  had 
felt  the  divine  energy  of  his  life  and  doctrines.  There  continued 
to  exist  at  Constantinople  a  distinct  and  separate  party  of  Johan- 
nites,  who  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  act  by  which 
Chrysostom  was  deposed,  and  to  acknowledge  any  one  as  their 
bishop  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  They  held  on 
Sundays  and  festival  days  their  private  meetings,  which  were 
conducted  by  clergymen  who  thought  like  themselves,  and  from 
these  alone  they  would  receive  the  sacraments.  As  among 
this  party  were  to  be  found,  also,  many  of  the  more  excitable 
people  of  Constantinople,  and  every  attempt  to  suppress  them  by 
force  only  rendered  the  opposition  still  more  violent,  many  san- 
guinary tumults  ensued.  This  schism  spread  more  widely  in  the 
church;  for  other  bishops  and  clergymen,  who  also  protested 
against  the  injustice  of  the  sentence  pronounced  on  Chrysostom, 
and  who  continued  to  venerate  his  memory,  came  over  to  this 
party.  They  were  sustained  by  the  Roman  church,  which  con- 
stantly asserted  in  the  strongest  terms  the  innocence  of  Chrysos- 
tom. His  second  successor,  the  Bishop  Atticus,  took  the  first 
step  towards  a  reconciliation,  by  introducing  his  name  expres^y 
into  the  church  prayers  offered  in  behalf  of  those  bishops  who  had 
died  in  the  orthodox  faith.  He  made  an  agreement  with  the 
Patriarch  Tlieophilus  of  Alexandria,  to  grant  a  universal  amnesty 
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to  all  the  adherents  of  Chrysostom  among  the  clergy.^  A  greater 
schism  of  the  church  was  by  this  means  prevented :  but,  at  Con- 
stantinople, a  small  party  of  Johannites  continued  to  hold  their 
ground.  The  Patriarch  Proclus  first  succeeded  in  putting  a  final 
end  to  the  schism  in  that  city.  Having,  in  the  year  438,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II,'  to  allow  the  remains 
of  Chrysostom  to  be  brought  back  to  Constantinople,  and  to  be 
biuried  there  with  solemn  pomp,  he  persuaded  the  remnant  of  the 
Johannites,  appeased  by  the  satisfaction  thus  done  to  the  memory 
of  their  beloved  bishop,  to  connect  themselves  once  more  with 
the  ruling  church. 

For  the  rest,  this  passionate  and  violent  mode  of  proceeding  to 
suppress  the  Origenistic  doctrines,  was  calculated  much  rather  to 
excite  than  to  check  the  zeal  for  these  doctrines.*  They  who, 
like  Theophilus,  opposed  the  Origenistic  heresy  only  as  a  con- 
venient means  of  gratifying  their  private  passions,  were  hence 
more  tolerant  in  other  cases  where  these  passions  were  not  inter- 
ested. Theophilus  himself  gave  a  remarkable  exemplification  of 
this  ten  years  later.  The  church  at  Ptolemais,  the  chief  city  of 
Pentapolis,  laity  and  clergy,  in  the  year  410,  unanimously  made 
choice  of  the  Philosopher  Synesius  of  Cyrene  (see  above,  vol.  iii. 
p.  137)  to  be  their  bishop — a  man  who  had  never  left  the  silent 
retirement  where  he  pursued  his  studies,  except  when  his  services 
were  demanded  for  the  good  of  his  country.  But  the  candid 
scholar  frankly  declared,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  Bishop  Theo- 
philus would  be  sure  to  hear  of  it,  that  his  philosophical  convictions 
did  not  on  many  points  agree  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church ; 
and  among  these  differences  he  reckoned  many  things  which  were 
classed  along  with  the  Origenistic  heresies,  as  for  example,  the 
doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  his  different  views  of  the 
resurrection,  on  which  point  he  probably  departed  far  more  widely 
than  Origen  from  the  view  taken  by  the  church,  inasmuch  as 
he  interpreted  it  as  being  but  the  symbol  of  a  higher  idea.^ 

I  See  Soorat  vii.  35.    Synes.  ep.  66  ad  TheophihmL 

s  Soerat  Tii.  46. 

s  Aa  is  remarked  by  an  eye-witneaa  of  a  part  of  these  events,  Snlpiclus  Sevems, 
Dialog^,  i.  c.  8 :  Sive  Ulnd  error  est,  at  ego  sentio,  sive  hsresis,  nt  putatnr,  non  solum 
reprimi  uon  potait  mnltis  animadversionibos  sacerdotom ;  sed  neqnaqaam  tain  late 
se  potuisset  effbndere,  nisi  contentione  crevisset. 
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Synesihs  was  willing,  indeed,  as  he  declared,  to  keep  his  peculiar 
philosophical  convictions  to  himself;  for  he  supposed,  conformahlj 
with  his  Platonic  mode  of  distinguishing  hetween  esoteric  and 
exoteric  religious  doctrines,  that  the  pure  truth  could  never  become 
the  popular  faith.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  would  never  consent 
to  teach  anything  himself  which  was  at  variance  with  his  own 
convictions.*  Despite  of  this  open  declaration  of  Synesius,  Theo- 
philus  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  the  aged  ecclesiastics  in  Ptole- 
mais,  who  said  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  not  leave  this  work  incomplete,  but  would  lead  still 
farther  into  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  the  man  whom  he  had 
led  so  far  in  the  religious  life.  And  he  ordained  him  as  bishop 
of  this  metropolis. 

Not  every  ecclesiastic,  however,  who  thus  differed  in  his  con- 
victions from  the  doctrines  of  the  ruling  church,  was  as  candid  as 
Sy nesi  us.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  to  preserve  the  churches 
against  every  deviation  from  the  established  articles  of  faith,  it 
was  still  impossible  to  look  into  the  inward  principles  of  those  to 
whom  the  offices  of  the  church  were  confided.^  At  the  same 
time,  there  had  not  as  yet  been  expressed  by  any  ecumenical 
coimcil  the  opposition  to  the  pecuhar  doctrines  of  Origen,  and 
down  to  the  times  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  (see  above,  p.  266, 
note  1),  no  means  had  as  yet  been  devised  for  preserving  the 
church,  by  means  of  a  prescribed  confession  of  faith,  to  be 
acknowledged  by  ecclesiastics  previous  to  their  ordination, 
against  every  possible  heretical  tendency.  Hence  we  find  many 
proofs,  that  Origenistic  doctrines  continued  to  be  propagated  in 
the  East,  among  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  even  after  this  period ;' 
and  many  were  foolish  enough  to  introduce  into  their  sermons 

1  *Ov  rr»r<«#ti  /Mi  w(^  rqy  yXttrrxf  4  ypAfnt.    6ee  ep.  105  ed.  Badl.  p.  358. 

'  In  consequence  of  the  deplorably  bad  manner  in  which  spiritual  offices  were  often 
filled  (see  the  sec.  on  the  church  constitution),  it  might  happen,  that  in  a  time  when  so 
^reat  stress  was  laid  on  formal  orthodoxy,  men  attained  to  spiritual  offices,  who  bad 
made  themselves  suspected  of  no  heresy,  because  all  matters  of  fS&ith  generally  were 
considered  of  no  consequence  by  them ;  but  who  went  so  far  in  their  infidelity,  which 
proceeded  not  from  any  sceptical  bent  of  understanding,  but  from  fleshly  rudeness 
and  utter  immorality,  that  they  in  fact  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  who 
still  did  not  hesitate  to  perform  all  the  spiritual  functions,  looking  upon  the  whole  in 
no  other  light  than  as  a  means  of  gain.  See  examples  of  such  pr^yters  in  Isador.  1. 
iii.  ep.  235  and  295. 

*  See  e.g.  Isidore,  1.  iv.  ep.  163.    Nili  epp.  188-190,  ii.  191. 
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doctriDal  opinions  which  had  so  little  to  do  with  the  interests  of 
faith.^ 

Hence,  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  there  arose 
a  new  and  violent  strife  betwixt  the  advocates  and  the  opponents 
of  the  Origenistic  doctrines  among  the  monks  in  Palestine.'  It 
now  so  happened,  owing  to  circumstances  which  we  have  already 
explained,  that  the  Emperor  Justinian  was  drawn  to  participate 
in  these  disputes ;  that  he  published  an  elaborate  edict,  with  ex- 
tracts from  the  writings  of  Origen,  aimed  at  the  condemnation 
of  this  great  church-teacher,  and  his  peculiar  heretical  doctrines 
which  were  thus  pointed  out ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  a  council 
which  met  at  Constantinople,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Patriarch 
Mennas,  in  the  year  541,  confirmed  this  condemnation,  and  esta- 
blished fifteen  canons  in  opposition  to  the  Origenistic  doctrines. 

According  to  the  old  accounts,  which  go  back  to  the  period  in 
which  these  events  took  place,  the  fifth  general  council  also,  in 
the  year  553  (see  above,  p.  277),  renewed  the  condemnation  of 

*  As  for  example,  the  Platonieo-Origeiiistic  doctrine  of  the  pre-existenoe  of  soals ; — 
that  the  Son  was  a  higher  intelligence  created  after  the  image  of  God.  See  the  epistles 
of  Nilns  just  referred  to.  The  latter  says  to  a  preacher  of  this  sort :  T/  £»  hafifti 
mmmmZimf  ri  W»  hmyytX/tM,  ti  rr««v«r«4«y  rt  mmi  A»i<li(.  The  Abbot  Isidore,  a  man  dis- 
tinguished for  his  practical  bent  of  mind,  shows  this  also,  in  his  jodgraeiit  of  the  con- 
troversy respecting  the  origin  of  sools.  The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence 
— he  supposes — most  agree  with  their  opponents  at  least  on  this  point,  that  the 
moral  conflict  is  required  for  the  purification  of  the  soul,  for  its  return  to  its  original 
Ktate ;  and  hence  he  concludes :  *AftfUf4  nittn  ^v^^fdMx^'  *H*  ^^^  itfA^trfmrnrifMnf  ht  r* 

^  See  above.  There  were  then  forming  among  the  Origenists  two  parties,  respecting 
whose  distinctive  views  we  can  only  derive  some  probable  ooaclusions  from  the  names 
given  to  them,  compared  with  the  doctrines  of  Origen.  One  party  (see  Cyrill  Scytho- 
politan.  vtta  8.  Sabs,  §  89,  in  C!oteler.  monnmenta  eccleshB  Grscsp,  t  iii.)  were  called  ir;tf> 
rimnftmi  or  rtrfmHtrmt ;  the  Other,  iVi^f^^M.  The  former,  as  it  may  be  conjectured, 
gave  special  prominence  to  the  Origenistic  doctrine  respecting  the  pre-existing  sonl  of 
Christ  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  396).  That  soul  with  which  the  Logos  had  condescended  to  enter 
into  union,  they  supposed  to  be  exalted  above  all  other  created  beings,  to  be  the  w^£r»9 
among  the  MTirr*^.  Their  opponents  accused  them  of  placing  this  soul,  by  their  apo- 
theosis, on  a  level  with  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  introducing  a  rirfmt  in 
place  of  a  Tf/«<.  The  others,  on  the  contrary,  gave  prominence  to  ^e  Origenistic  doc- 
trine concerning  an  original  equality,  with  only  a  numerical  difference,  of  all  created 
intelligences ;  and  they  looked  upon  it  at  the  final  end,  that  all  should  be  once  more 
restored  back  to  that  original  unity ;  and  hence  they  said,  that  as  originally  the  souls 
which,  by  reason  of  their  loyalty  of  will,  had  been  received  into  indissoluble  com. 
monion  with  the  Logos,  had  nothing  in  preference  over  the  others,  who  were  Intelli. 
gences  of  the  same  order,  so  all  would  ultimately  attain  to  the  same  unity.  Hence 
they  were  accused  of  placing  themselves  on  a  level  witli  Christ.  Against  this  last 
tenet  the  thirtecntli  among  the  canons  against  the  Origenistic  doctrines  is  directed. 
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Origen  and  his  doctrines ;  and  among  the  canons  with  which  the 
council  concluded  their  labours  in  the  eighth  session^^  the  twelfth 
canon,  after  condemning  the  heretics  condemned  by  the  older  ecu- 
menical councils,  does  actually  treat  of  the  condemnation  of  Ori- 
gen.  In  this  case,  we  must  presume  that  the  candour  of  the 
Origenistic  party,  who  had  been  the  authors  of  the  whole  contro- 
versy respecting  the  three  chapters  (see  above,  pp.  276-272), 
allowed  themselves  here,  as  on  earlier  occasions,  to  be  driven  by 
circumstances  to  the  denial  of  their  own  expressed  convictions. 
Yet  the  course  of  proceeding  at  this  council,  and  the  silence  of 
other  important  documents  of  the  same  period,  stand  opposed  to 
the  supposition,  that  the  council  in  question  had  any  particular 
action  on  the  subject  of  renewing  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
against  Origen.'  The  confounding  together  of  the  synod  held 
under  Mennas  with  the  fifth  ecumenical  council,  which  undeniably 
took  place  at  an  early  period,  as  well  as  the  wish  to  have  a  so- 
lemn condemnation  of  Origen  from  some  general  council,  occa- 
sioned and  promoted  this  transfer ;  and  in  case  Origen  was  really 
mentioned,  though  but  cursorily,  along  with  the  older  heretics,  by 
the  fifth  general  council,  this  would  furnish  a  convenient  foot-hold 
for  the  above  supposition.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  name  of  Origen  itself  was  but  a  later  insertion. 
Along  with  Origen,  the  council  in  question  is  in  fact  said  to 
have  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation  also  on  Didymus 
and  Evagrius;  and  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  it  might  indeed 
very  easily  happen,  that  the  anathema  should  be  pronounced  on 
names  hitherto  never  mentioned  by  the  majority  but  with 
reverence  and  respect.  But  the  credibility  of  this  account  de- 
pends on  the  credibility  of  another,  namely, — that  the  council 
in  question  was  occupied  particularly  with  Origen.  At  all  events, 
it  had  great  influence  in  bringing  about  the  latter  more  general 
practice  of  treating  Origen  as  a  heretic,  that  a  decree  of  this 
sort  was  ascribed  to  an  ecumenical  council. 

I  See  Harduin.  Concil.  iii.  f.  198. 

*  Comp.  Walch  Geschichte  der  Ketzereieu  and  Spaltougeo,  B.  8,  S.  286,  a.  d  f. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THIS  SECTION. 
mSTOBT  or  SBCTS. 

We  shall  conclude  the  history  of  this  period  with  some  account 
of  the  minor  sects  which  presented  themselves  in  conflict  with  the 
dominant  church,  without  having  arisen,  like  those  which  have 
been  mentioned,  out  of  the  doctrinal  controversies.  They  were 
partly  sects  which  sprung  up  afresh  out  of  germs  existing 
already  in  the  previous  periods,  and  partly  such  as  arose  for  the 
first  time  out  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  church  in  the  present 
period. 

Such  phenomena  of  the  Christian  life  are  often  very  significant 
symptoms  of  disease  in  the  life  of  the  church  :  they  betoken 
deeper  wants  of  Christian  consciousness,  which  are  seeking 
aft;er  their  satisfaction.  Opposite  errors,  or  tendencies  bordering 
on  error,  by  which  they  are  called  forth,  lend  them  a  partial  jus- 
tification. As  reactions  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  although 
they  may  be  in  many  ways  disturbed  reactions,  they  point  to  a 
purer  reaction  reserved  for  the  future,  which  shall  some  time  or 
other  push  its  way  victoriously  through. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  worldly-minded  bishops  and 
ecclesiastics,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  cherish  and  promote 
serious,  vital  Christianity,  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  sup- 
press it,  because  it  presented  such  a  strong  and  to  them  vexa- 
tious contrast  to  their  own  mode  of  life.  Serious  and  piously 
disposed  laymen  were  persecuted  by  such  clergymen,  as  danger- 
ous censors  of  their  conduct.'  Often  they  were  excommuni- 
cated from  the  church,  or  they  separated  of  their  own  accord 
from  such  spiritual  guides,  because  they  could  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible that  men  so  polluted  with  every  vice,  should  serve  as  instru- 
ments for  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  Others  of  like  persuasion 
joined  with  them ;  and  they  became  the  founders  of  minor  sects, 
in  which,  after  the  separation  had  once  taken  place,  there  arose, 

'  Comp.  also  Isidor.  1.  T.  ep.  131 .     A»rrmrt  m  »v»«*  mm  x*'<'^  fi*'**  *x**^f  '>«*^  ^Sv 

*  That  doubts  have  arisen,  whether  ecclesiastics,  known  to  be  ricioos  men,  could  ad- 
minbter  the  sacraments  in  a  valid  manner,  is  apparent  from  1.  L  ep.  37 ;  L  lit  ep.  340. 
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out  of  the  opposition  that  had  reference  at  first  only  to '  matters 
of  practice^  certain  doctrinal  differences  also^  which  sometimes  had 
no  other  ground  than  in  the  more  sensuous  mode  of  apprehension 
among  uneducated  laymen. 

In  this  way  arose  the  sect  of  the  Audians.^  Audius,  or,  as  the 
name  stood  in  his  native  Syrian,  Udo,*  was  a  layman,  of  a  pious 
and  austere  life,  who  lived  in  Mesopotamia,  near  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century.  He  often  objected  to  the  worldly-minded 
ecclesiastics  of  this  country  their  want  of  spirituality,  particularly 
their  devotion  to  gain,  in  seeking  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  prac- 
tice of  usury,  and  their  gross  immorality^  As  his  own  strict  and 
exemplary  life  probably  gave  him  great  influence  among  the  laity, 
his  reprimands  of  the  clergy  would  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous. 
He  was  persecuted  by  them,  and  at  length  excommunicated  from 
the  church.  Others  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  corrupt  clergy, 
now  joined  with  him,  and  they  held  separate  meetings  for  com- 
mon edification.  The  clergy  then  had  recourse  to  the  secular 
power,  and  Audius  with  his  adherents  were  obliged  to  suffer  many 
wrongs.  This  only  roused  them  to  more  decided  opposition  to 
the  dominant  church,  and  the  spread  of  the  sect  was  promoted. 
Many  discontented  spirits' united  with  Audius,  and  among  these 
some  bishops  and  ecclesiastics.  He  himself  was  now  ordained  as 
a  bishop  in  his  own  sect,  and  all  the  others  placed  themselves  in 
subordination  to  him.  They  refused  to  have  spiritual  fellowship 
with  any  that  belonged  to  the  dominant  church.  They  even  de- 
clined uniting  with  them  in  prayer.  The  antagonism  which  now 
existed  between  the  Audians  and  the  dominant  church  led  their 
opponents  as  well  as  themselves  to  be  more  attentive  to  certain 
differences  of  opinion,  and  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  those  diffe- 
rences. Thus,  to  their  opponents,  the  anthropomorphic  mode  of 
conception  among  the  Audians,  which  from  the  earlier  times,  still 
lingered  in  these  districts  among  the  more  uncultivated,  appeared 
an  important  heresy ;  and  many  of  their  peculiar  opinions,  re- 

*  The  most  credible  and  di&tinet  aocooots  of  Che  origin  and  character  of  this  sect  is 
given  by  Epiphanius,  since  he  appears  here  to  have  been  less  infected  than  others 
with  the  blind  heresy -hunting  zeal.  He  judges  more  mildly  of  this  sect,  p£>tly  becaose, 
owing  to  his  whole  bent  of  mind,  he  might  not  be  inclined  to  attribute  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  errors  of  sensuoos  anthropomorphism,  partly  because  he  was  disposed 
to  place  a  high  value  on  ascetic  austerities. 

t  See  £phraem.  Syr.  Sermon.  24  adv.  Hares.  T.  ii.  ed.  Quirin.  f.  498. 

'  Cump.  TheodoreL  h.  e.  1.  iv.  c  9. 
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specting  which  we  have  no  exact  information,  may  in  like  manner 
liave  had  their  ground  in  a  deficiency  of  mental  cultivation.*  Fur- 
thermore, the  Audians  returned  back  to  the  ancient  usage  with 
regard  to  the  determination  of  the  time  of  the  Easter  festival, 
which  had  been  discarded  by  the  Council  of  Nice  (see  vol.  iii.  p. 
406) ;  and  they  accused  this  council  of  having  otherwise  settled  the 
time  of  the  Easter  festival,  out  of  flattery  to  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine,  and  so  as  to  make  it  coincide  with  the  day  of  his  birth. 

Audius,  when  now  quite  advanced  in  years,  was  banished  to  the 
country  on  the  Black  Sea  (Scythia),  where  the  Goths  had  at  that 
time  established  themselves.  He  found  followers  among  the 
Christians  of  this  race,  and  he  laboured  also  to  convert  the  pagan 
Goths.  The  monastic  life  gained  entrance  among  them  by  means 
of  the  Audians,  who  encouraged  a  rigidly  ascetic  tendency.  This 
sect,  which  had  not  within  it  the  basis  of  any  long  duration,  and 
which  had  attained  to  a  distinct  subsistence  only  by  means  of  the 
persecution  waged  against  it,  gradually  disappeared  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century. 

As  one  extreme  is  ever  wont  to  call  forth  another,  so,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  one-sided  doctrinal  tendency,  which  placed 
the  essence  of  Christianity  in  distinctions  of  the  understanding, 
called  forth  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  one-sided  ethical  tendency, 
which  over-looked  the  connection  between  theory  and  practice, 
and  the  importance  and  significancy  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  in 
their  bearing  on  Christian  life.  While,  through  the  strife  of 
opposite  systems  of  doctrine,  many,  after  having  abandoned 
themselves  sometimes  to  this  system  and  sometimes  to  that,  be- 
came at  last  sceptical  or  perplexed  with  regard  to  Christian  truth 
itself;*  others,  on  the  contrary,  were  by  the  same  means  led  to 
believe  that  matters  of  doctrine  generally  were  of  no  great  im- 
portance, since  in  fact  the  attaining  to  any  certainty  on  matters 
of  this  sort  transcended  the  powers  of  human  knowledge ;  that 
every  thing  depended  on  conduct,  and  all  who  led  a  good  life 

^  It  is  uncertain  what  tmth  liei  at  the  bottom  of  the  ciiarge  laid  against  them  (Theo- 
doret.  hist,  eocles.  i?.  9,  and  h»ret.  fiab.  !▼.  10),  tliat  they  had  asserted  God  was  not 
the  creator  of  fire  and  darkness,  or  that,  in  short,  both  were  eternal.  We  are  here 
reminded,  indeed,  of  the  view  of  the  Jewish  Theosophy,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Clementines,  that  fire  is  the  element  of  the  Evil  One.  Such  views  might  easily  have 
passed  over  to  the  Andians. 

*  See  Oregor.  Nasians,  Orat.  i.  f.  18 :  n^^  wAtrm  kiyn  »/««/*«  %vtrx%i«ufve$. 
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might  be  saved,  notwithstanding  their  differences  of  opinion  in 
other  respects.  At  Alexandria,  where  the  speculative  spirit 
on  matters  of  doctrine  chiefly  prevailed,  such  an  opposite  ten- 
dency would  also  be  most  likely  to  spring  up.^  A  certain 
Khetorius,  in  the  fourth  century,  is  said  to  have  created  a 
party  which  professed  this  principle,  and  who  were  known  after- 
wards under  the  name  of  knowledge-haters  {ymfsifiMy(oi)?  But 
it  may  be  a  question,  whether  there  was  ever  a  regularly  consti- 
tuted sect  professing  such  indifference  to  doctrines ;  whether  the 
fact  ever  amounted  to  any  thing  more  than  this,  that  individuals 
at  different  times  and  in  different  places  were  led  by  the  same 
opposition  and  the  same  tendency  of  mind  to  entertain  these 
views ;  of  which  individuals,  the  above  mentioned  Rhetorius 
may  have  been  one.* 

^  Thus  Alexander  of  Lycopolis  in  Egypt  opposes  to  the  dogmatizing  of  the  heretics, 
the  principle  that  the  essence  of  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  designed  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  people  as  well  as  others,  consists  in  a  popular  system  of  ethics  {w^myyik^ 
iMir«  vmxCrt^a),  See  the  introduction  to  his  tract  against  the  ManichsBans  in  Gombefis 
bibliothecic  Grsecorum  patrura  auctarium  novissimnm.    Pars  ii. 

>  Athanasius  mentions  first  (1.  i.  contra  Apollinarum,  §  6)  a  certain  Rhetorius  ('Pii- 
ri^iH\  whom  he  seems  to  accuse  of  the  *' godless"  assertion,  that  all  heretics  were 
right  according  to  their  way.  Next  Philaster  (Hieres.  §  91)  has  a  special  section  re- 
lating to  the  Rhetorians :  AUii  sunt  in  ^gyto  et  Alexandria,  a  Rhetorio  quodaro,  qui 
omnes  laudabat  hsreses,  dicens  omnes  bene  sentire.  But  Philaster  gives  no  further 
explanation  of  this  opinion,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  whole  account  of  this  sect 
had  been  only  made  out  of  an  obscure  passage  of  Athanasius.  To  Augnstin.  p.  72, 
it  appeared  incredible— as  it  would  not  fail  to  appear  in  case  the  theory  was  not  any 
more  distinctly  set  forth — that  this  person  should  have  taught  things  so  absurd.  The 
theory  is  more  distinctly  set  forth  by  the  author  of  the  Prsedestinatus,  h.  72,  to  wit» 
as  follows :  All  worship  God  as  well  as  they  are  able ;  we  are  bound  to  maintain  Chris- 
tian  fellowship  with  all  who  call  upon  Christ  as  him  who  was  born  of  the  Virgin. 
Doubtless  it  may  be  that  this  author  had  really  heard  of  people  who  thought  thus,  and 
perhaps,  without  sufficient  reason,  called  them  Rhetorians,  tracing  their  origin,  widiout 
cause,  to  the  Rhetorius,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  except  from  Philaster.  Those 
people  of  ^hom  the  Praedestinatus  speaks,  might  have  in  their  minds  the  passag^e  in 
Philip,  i.  18.  Chrysostom,  in  a  special  discourse  (T.  iii.  opp.  f.  300),  endeavours  to 
guard  this  passage  against  any  such  application ;  but  Chrysostom  is  here  controvert- 
ing not  those  who  seriously  maintained  a  doctrinal  indifference  of  this  sort,  but  those 
heretics  to  whom  their  own  peculiar  scheme  of  faith  seemed  sufficiently  important, 
and  who  were  only  desirous  of  establishing  this  principle  for  the  catholic  Christians,  in 
order  that  they  might  assert  their  own  claims  to  Christian  toleration.  Theodoret,  on 
the  other  hand,  where,  in  expounding  this  passage,  he  says :  T«Dr«  rifU  vm  Aw^trm  »mi 
yi(i  rSf  «/^/rt«n',  vwuX^furif  tlfnrSm,  may  actually  have  had  in  his  mind  such  a  class  of 
iiuHffbretUisU.    Finally,  John  of  Damascus  (haeres.  88)  mentions  the  ytttrifM^xt.    OS 

tr«rif  y»^n<   rtu  xi*'^*'^**'^f^*'  itfrtiriimtrUf   I*   t^  Xiywt  m.vT$hs    tri  wtftreiw  t*  rttvrtf    m 

*  Here  would  be  tlie  proper  place  to  mention  certain  other  minor  sectii  little  Icnuwn 
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The  sects  which  arose  from  the  intermingling  of  Oriental  thec- 
sophy  with  the  opinions  of  certain  sects  of  Christian  origin,  the 
Gnostic*  and  particularly  the  ManichdBan,  which  in  the  last  times 
of  the  preceding  period  l^gan  to  spread  mightily  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire,  continued  to  propagate  themselves  also  in  the  present  period ; 
and  they  were  probably  invigorated  by  coming  into  fresh  contact 
with  the  remains  of  old  Oriental  systems  of  religion  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  also  from 
Persia,  the  native  country  of  Manichseism,  where  the  relationship 
of  its  doctrines  with  those  of  the  dominant  religion  must  have 
furthered  its  spread,  until  about  the  year  525,  when  its  great  in- 
fluence, even  in  the  royal  family,  excited  a  violent  and  bloody 
persecution  against  it.^ 

The  law  of  Diocletian,  of  which  we  spoke  on  a  former  occasion 
(vol.  ii.  p.  232),  would  certainly  tend  to  injure  them.  But  when 
Constantino  was  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  the  religious  per- 
secutions generally,  which  had  arisen  under  Diocletian,  and  to 
introduce  a  universal  religious  toleration,  he  was  naturally  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  more  exact  information  with  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  different  and  less  known  religious  sects,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  Manichaeans,  respecting  whom  so  many  unfavourable 
reports  were  in  circulation,  in  order  to  determine  by  the  result 
of  his  inquiries  what  course  of  conduct  he  ought  to  pursue.  He 
committed  this  investigation  to  an  individual  named  Strategius, 
who,  by  his  equal  familiarity  with  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
tongues,  was  admirably  well  fitted  for  such  a  business — the  same 

to  08,  which  teem  to  hare  sprung  oat  of  areligrioiis  eocIeoUdsm,  if  they  did  not  belong 
rather  to  the  general  history  of  religion  than  to  the  history  of  Christian  sects.  The 
Euphemite*,  so  called  after  the  hymns  addressed  to  the  supreme  God,  the  Almighty 
(whom  alone  they  worshipped),  which  they  chaunted  together  in  their  prayers — a  sect 
which  seems  to  hare  arisen  oat  of  that  spiritoalized,  refined  polytheism,  which  was 
connected  with  the  recognition  of  one  absolate  essence :  the  Hypnstarians  (the  wor- 
shippers of  the  hit  e^irrn),  perhaps  identical  with  the  former,  or  perhaps  differing 
from  them  by  the  mixing  in  of  Jewish  with  pagan  elements,  known  to  as  through  the 
father  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  was  at  first  a  member  of  this  sect  (comp.  the 
writings  of  B6hmer  and  Uilmann  on  this  sect ;  the  Burtfiut  in  Phcenlcia,  who  either 
sprung  likewise  out  of  that  latter  ecdecticism,  or  were  the  offshoot  of  a  still  older 
form  of  religion,  which  subordinated  Sabseism  to  Monotheism ;  the  Calieolm,  pre- 
dominantly of  Jewish  origin,  originating  perhaps  from  the  proselytes  of  the  gate. 
The  rite  of  baptism  among  this  last  mentioned  sect  may  not  hare  been  the  Christian 
ordinance,  but  may  hare  sprung  out  of  the  Jewish  baptism  of  the  proselytes. 

>  See  Theophanes  Chronograph,  and  Cedren.  ad.  h,  a. 

VOL.  IV.  I  2 
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-fvho  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  MusonianoB,  rose  to  the  dignity 
of  a  praetorian  Prsefect  of  the  East.*  The  accounts  which  Con- 
stantine  obtained  in  this  way,  were  probably  favourable  to  the 
Manichseans :  and  he  found  nothing  in  their  tenets  to  hinder  him 
from  extending  his  toleration  to  the  Manichsean  sect.  But  as 
the  principles  of  toleration  by  which  he  was  guided  at  first,  gra- 
dually passed  over  to  those  of  an  opposite  kind,  the  Manichsdans, 
who  were  specially  hated,  became  once  more  objects  of  persecu- 
tion, even  before  any  new  laws  had  been  enacted  against  them. 
The  rhetorician  Libanius  interceded  with  the  governor  of  Pales- 
tine in  behalf  of  the  Manichaeans  in  that  province,  praying  him 
to  grant  them  security,  and  not  suffer  every  man  to  insult  them 
at  pleasure.  Without  designating  them  by  name,  he  yet  sufli- 
ciently  indicates  whom  he  means,  by  mentioning  them  as  those 
who  worshipped  the  Sun,  as  the  second  divine  being,*  vnthout 
ofierings  (since,  according  to  the  Manichaean  idea,  that  one  and 
the  same  soul  is  fettered  in  all  animate  bodies,  such  ofierings 
could  not  properly  be  made) ;  and  who  led  a  rigidly  abstemious 
life,  and  counted  death  a  gain.*  He  says  of  them,  they  are  scat- 
tered over  many  countries  of  the  earth,  but  are  everywhere 
few  in  numbers ;  that  they  injured  nobody,  but  were  themselves 
obliged  to  suffer  injuries  from  many.*  After  the  year  872,  new 
laws  appeared  against  the  Manichseans,  which  grew  more  and 
more  severe.  Like  other  heretics  they  were  deprived  of  their 
civil  rights,  and  their  assemblies  were  forbidden  under  severe 
penalties. 

At  Rome  they  had  secretly  propagated  their  sect  down  from 
more  ancient  times ;  and,  moreover,  they  had  congregated  there 
in  greater  numbers,  after  being  driven  away  from  North  Africa 
and  other  countries  by  the  inroads  of  migratory  tribes.*  And 
here  they  sought  to  find  admission  into  the  church,  but  that 
very  vigilant  bishop,  Leo  the  Great,  with  the  aid  of  the  civil 
magistracy,  entered  upon  a  rigid  system  of  inquiry  to  find  them 
out.     He  succeeded  in  discovering  many  even  of  their  presiding 

1  See  Ammian.  Marcellin.  hist.  1. 15,  c.  13. 

'  The  Sun,  in  fact  the  manifesting^,  redeeming  spirit  of  light,  who  Is  the  mediam  of 
connection  between  the  visible  world  and  the  supreme  God.    See  toI.  iL  p.  214. 
>  It  being  a  release  of  the  soul  of  light  from  the  bonds  of  the  Sxn 
*  See  ep.  1344. 
'  Leo  Sermo  15.    Quos  aliamm  regionam  pertarbatio  nobis  intnlit  crebrioret. 
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officers  J  By  means  of  these  he  ascertained  the  names  of  the  other 
presiding  officers  of  a  sect  everywhere  dispersed  and  still  closely 
connected  in  its  dispersion ;  and  he  coold  now  make  use  of  this 
discovery  for  the  purpose  of  assisting,  by  his  correspondence  with 
foreign  bishops,  in  the  detection  of  the  Manichaeans  in  every  place.' 
Leo  made  it  strictly  incumbent  on  the  members  of  his  own  com« 
munity  to  inform  him  where  Manichaeans  dwelt,  where  they 
tanght,  whom  they  visited,  in  what  society  they  were  wont  to  re* 
side.*  Those  of  the  arrested  Manichaeans  who  would  not  consent 
to  recant,  were  banished,  and  there  appeared  a  new,  severer  law 
of  the  Emperor  Valentinian  UL  against  this  sect.  Under  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  death  was  the  established  punishment  for 
being  a  Manichaean. 

Though  a  part  of  the  ManichaBans  had  at  an  earlier  period  been 
driven  away  by  the  political  storms  from  the  district  of  North  • 
Africa,  yet  many  still  remained  behind  in  this  quarter  oi  the 
world,  which,  from  the  fourth  century,  constituted  the  principal 
seat  of  ManichsBanism  ;  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Vandal  eccle- 
siastics made  it  easy  for  the  ManichaBans  to  gain  proselytes  among 
them.  Ejng  Hunerich,  who  acceded  to  the  government  in  477, 
sought  to  display  his  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith  by  persecuting 
them,  and  his  anger  was  especially  aroused  at  finding  among  them 
so  many  of  the  Vandal,  Arian  clergy.  Some  of  the  Manichasans 
he  caused  to  die  at  the  stake :  others  he  shipped  away  out  of 

1  Leo  appeals  before  his  own  flock  to  the  fact  (p.  15)  that  the  practioe  of  dissolute 
condact  in  their  meetings  had  heen  absolutely  proved  by  the  confessions  of  Mani- 
chsans  themselves ;  and,  moreroer,  the  law  against  the  Manichseans  enacted  in  con- 
sequence of  this  investigation  into  the  character  of  the  sect,  by  Valentinian  III.,  is 
evidence  of  the  same  thing.  We  are  not  warranted,  it  is  true,  to  declare  these  charges 
directly  to  be  false.  In  individual  cases  of  excresence,  this  combination  of  mystfcism 
with  dissoluteness  of  conduct  may  have  existed,  although  altogether  foreign  from  the 
original  character  of  Manichsism.  In  an  old  form  of  condemnation  against  sects  of 
this  kind,  which  Mnratori  has  published  in  his  aneedota  from  the  Ambrosian  library,  T. 
it  Mediolan.  1698,  p.  212,  a  trace  of  the  doctrine  is  certainly  to  be  found,  that  the  prin. 
ciple  of  several  of  the  older  Gnostic  sects,  according  to  which  everything  that  relates 
to  the  body  which  sprung  from  the  evil  principle,  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  to 
the  soul,  and  that  the  former,  therefore,  might  be  given  up,  without  iqjury  to  the  soul, 
to  every  species  of  lust,  was  broa;^ht  into  vogue  again  by  later  sects.  L.  c. :  Si  quis 
peecatnm  camis  non  dicit  pertincre  ad  animam,  anathema  sit.  Still  we  have  not 
sufficient  knowledge  respecting  the  manner  in  which  these  investigations  were  con- 
ducted, to  enable  us  to  decide  whether  the  result  of  them  is  deserving  of  confidence. 

*  See  the  chronicle  of  Prosper,  ad  a.  443. 

*  See  Sermo  15,  c.  5. 
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the  country.*  In  this  way,  again,  many  of  them  probably  came 
into  Europe,  and  these  transmitted  the  doctrines  of  the  sect, 
amidst  the  disturbances  of  these  times,  down  to  later  genera- 
tions. 

The  repeated  persecutions  prove  how  little  could  be  effected 
by  them.  They  rather  served  to  promote  the  spread  of  the  sect. 
The  Manichaeans  gloried  in  martyrdom  for  the  truth.  Their  pre- 
siding officers,  the  electa  compared  themselves,  persecuted,  poor, 
and  living  in  the  most  rigid  abstinence,  with  the  clergy  of  the 
catholic  church,  who  lived  an  easy  life  in  the  abundance  of  earthly 
comforts  ;  and  they  asserted  that  they  might  thus  be  known  as 
the  genuine  disciples  of  Christ.'  Being  rigid  ascetics,  they  might, 
too,  often  conceal  themselves  under  the  mask  of  monasticism,and 
indeed  procure  for  themselves  respect,  while  their  heretical  ten- 
dency remained  undiscovered.*  They  might  join  in  the  divine 
service  of  the  catholic  churches,  since  there  was  no  other  means 
of  detecting  them  except  by  their  scrupling,  on  account  of  their 
ascetic  principles,  to  partake  of  the  consecrated  wine.  Many 
among  them  might  adopt  the  current  church  terminology,  giving 
it  another  and  a  mjrstical  sense,  after  the  manner  of  Agapius,^ 
who  demonstrated  his  orthodoxy,  even  in  an  encounter  with 
Eunomius.  Faustus  of  Mileve  in  Numidia^  succesrfully  em- 
ployed his  skillful  eloquence  and  brilliant  wit,  which  was  not  ac- 
companied, however,  with  solid  judgment,  for  the  extension  of 
the  sect.  He,  as  well  as  other  Manichseans,  knew  how  to  pro- 
mote his  cause  by  taking  advantage  of  the  weak  spots  which 


*  See  Victor  Vitensis  hist,  pereecut.  Vandal  1.  iL  init. 

>  So  says  the  ManichsBan  Faustus,  comparing  himself  with  the  catholic  clergy :  Tides 
pauperem,  vides  mitem,  vides  paciflcam,  puro  oorde,  lagentem,  esnrientem,  sidentem, 
persecQtiones  et  odia  snstinentem  propter  jnstitiam,  et  dubitas,  utrum  accipiam  eran 
gelium  ?    August,  c.  Faostum,  1.  t.  c.  i. 

*  This  is  apparent  from  the  law  of  the  year  381.  God.  Tbeodos.  1. 16,  Tit.  6,17, 
Nee  se  sab  simulatione  fallacis  eorum  scilicet  nominom,  quibos  pleriqae,at  cognoTimnSy 
probatie  fidei  et  propositi  castioris  dici  ac  signari  volent,  maligna  frande  defendant, 
cam  prsesertim  nonnnlli  ex  his  Encratitas,  Apotactitas,  Hydroparastatas,  Tel  Sacco* 
phoros  nominari  se  Toleut  et  varietate  nominum  diTersorom  velut  religiose  profes- 
sionis  oflScia  mentiantur.  Many  other  indications  are  to  be  found  of  the  spread  of 
Maniobseism  among  the  monks.  See  e.  g.  Theodoret.  hist,  religioe.  T.  UL  p.  1146.  Eix^^rm 
If  fA49mxt»f  9^tx4iiMk'r$  ik  Bf«fix«/«f  f€wfrt(.    Isidor.  Pelus.  i.  52. 

*  Concerning  his  writings,  see.Phot.  cod.  179. 

'  From  his  work  in  defence  of  the  Manichaean  doctrines  against  the  catholic  chordi, 
Aognstin  has  preserved  important  fragments  in  his  reply. 
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the  catholic  charch  exposed  in  its  matters  of  ^th  and  practice. 
The  mysterious  element  in  the  symbols  and  doctrines  of  the 
Manicheans ;  the  promise  they  held  oat  of  a  special  solution  of 
difficulties  by  means  of  a  loftier  wisdom,  in  opposition  to  the 
blind  and  implicit  belief  which  they  censured  in  the  dominant 
cbnrch ;  the  dose  fratemizadon  in  which  they  lived  with  each 
other;  all  this  was  attractive  to  a  ereat  manr.     Men  easerlr 
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Hyginus  of  Cordova  first  came  out  against  them^  and  by  him  the 
Bishop  Idacius  of  Emerita  (Merida)  was  instigated  to  persecute 
the  sect.  But  by  his  rough  and  violent  mode  of  proceeding,  the 
latter  rather  promoted  the  spread  of  the  sect,  and  Hy^nus  him- 
self became  afterwards  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
Priscillianists  were  treated,  and  turned  round  to  be  their  protec- 
tor. Upon  this,  an  important  synod  assembled  at  Csesamugusta 
(Saragossa)  in  the  year  380,  which  pronounced  sentaice  of  con- 
demnation on  the  Priscillianists,  and  sought  to  take  measures  to 
prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  sect.  They  committed  to  the 
Bishop  Ithadus  of  Sossuba  the  business  of  seeing  that  their  de- 
crees were  put  into  execution.  They  could  not  have  made  a 
worse  choice  than  they  did  in  this  man,  who  was  a  mere  volup- 
tuary, and  utterly  destitute  of  all  sense  for  spiritual  things.^ 

Excluded  from  the  church,  the  followers  of  Priscillian  now  took 
more  thorough  measures  for  establishing  their  party ;  and  they 
had  the  boldness  to  make  Priscillian  himsdf  Bishop  of  Avilla, 
But  Idacius  and  Ithacius,comformably  with  their  character,  sought 
by  various  artifices  to  make  use  of  the  secular  power  against  the 
Priscillianists,  and  thus  to  crush  them.*  They  actually  succeeded 
in  procuring  an  imperial  rescript  whereby  Priscillian  and  all  his 
adherents  were  condemned  to  exile.  The  latter  hoped,  through 
the  influence  of  the  two  most  eminent  bishops  of  the  West,  to 
procure  a  rescindment  of  this  decision  :  and  the  leaders  of  the  sect 
repaired  to  the  Bishops  Damasus  of  Bome  and  Ambrose  of  Milan, 
for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  themselves  before  these  prelates ; 
but  in  this,  of  course,  they  could  not  possibly  succeed.  They 
succeeded  better  in  an  attempt  to  bribe,  with  the  money  of  Pris- 
cillian, a  civil  officer  of  rank,  Macedonius,  the  master  of  offices 
(magister  officiorum),  and  through  his  influence  it  was  brought 
about,  that  the  first  rescript  was  revoked,  and  the  order  given 
that  the  churches  of  which  the  Priscillianists  had  been  deprived 
should  be  restored  back  to  them. 

Ithacius  did  not  cease  persecuting  them ;  and  being  complained 
of  himself  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  he  fled  to  Gaul.     Already, 

1  So  he  is  described  bj  Salpicius  Severus,  hist.  sacr.  1.  ii.  c.  60.  Nihil  pensi,  nihil 
sancti  habuisse.  Fuit  enim  audax,  loquax,  impadens,  sumptaosos,  veutri  et  i^oIib 
plnrimum  impertiens. 

*  Sulpicios  Sevunus  pronounces  this  parum  sana  consilia. 
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it  is  said^  was  he  conducted  back  to  Spain,  and  there  arraigned 
before  the  tribunal,  when  a  great  political  change  gave  a  different 
torn  to  the  whole  affair.  The  news  came,  that  Maximus,  who  had 
proclaimed  himself  Caesar  in  Britain,  would  soon  arrive  at  Triers. 
There  Ithacius  waited  for  him,  and  on  his  arrival  placed  in  his 
hands  a  finrmal  accusation  against  Priscillian  and  his  followers. 
The  new  emperor  received  the  complaint,  and  perhaps  in  the  out- 
set was  only  intending  to  show  his  zeal  for  pure  doctrine,  since  he 
glories  in  this,  in  his  letter  to  the  Koman  bishop  Siricius.  He 
treated  the  affair  as  one  purely  ecclesiastical ; — ^he  ordered  that 
all  who  were  suspected  of  participating  in  the  spread  of  these 
false  doctrines,  should  appear  before  a  synod  to  be  assembled  at 
Burdelaga  (Bordeaux)  in  the  year  384.  Instantius  and  Priscil- 
lian w^re  the  first  to  appear  before  it  Aftdl*  the  former  had  been 
deposed  from  the  episcopal  dignity,  because  what  he  said  in 
defence  of  himself  was  not  found  to  be  satisfactory,  Priscillian 
forestalled  the  sentence  which  -he  might  expect,  by  appealing  to 
the  emperor,  by  which  infatuated  step  he  prepared  the  way  for 
his  own  destruction.  The  bishops,  partly  from  their  own  weakness, 
partly  oat  of  hostility  to  Priscillian,  forebore  to  protest  against 
this  proceeding,  by  which,  contrary  to  the  existing  theory  of 
rights  in  the  Western  church,  a  purely  spiritual  offence  was 
brought  and  tried  before  a  secular  tribunal. 

Accordingly,  all  that  were  complained  of,  or  suspected,  were 
cited  before  the  emperor^s  tribunal.  Idacius  and  Ithacius  ap- 
peared as  the  accusers ;  and  Ithacius,  it  is  said,  was  for  fixing  the 
suspicion  of  Priscillianism  on  all  who  led  a  strict  and  serious 
Christian  life,  for  which  he  had  no  liking  himself,  all  who  were 
much  given  to  the  study  of  the  Sible,  or  who  often  fasted.^  A 
truly  pious  man,  however,  who  then  resided  at  Triers,  declared 
very  strongly  against  this  unspiritual  mode  of  proceeding.  It 
was  the  Bishop  Martin  of  Tours.' 

He  declared  it  to  be  an  unheard  of  thing,  that  an  ecclesiastical 
matter  should  be  judged  by  a  secular  court  on  principles  of 

1  The  words  of  Salpicins  -SeTeros :  Hie  stnltitise  eo  usqae  proeesserat,  at  omnes 
•tiam  sanctos  riros,  qaibus  aat  siudium  inerat  lectionis  aut  propogitam  erat  certare 
jejaniis,  tanquam  Prtscilliani  socios  aut  discipulos  in  crimen  arcesseret 

'  Although  descended  from  heathen  parents,  yet  he  had  abeady  when  a  child  re- 
oeired  the  seeds  of  Christianity  into  his  heart.  Against  his  own  will  he  became  a 
soldier,  and  showed  the  evidence  of  Christian  piety  in  the  military  service.    Then  ha 
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the  civil  law.  He  entreated  Maximus  to  spare  the  lives  of  the 
unfortunate  men ; — it  was  enough  that  by  the  decision  of  the 
bishops,  they  had  been  declared  false  teachers,  and  deprived  of 
their  churches.  As  long  as  Martin  was  present,  the  trial  was 
actually  delayed,  and  before  his  departure,  the  emperor  promised 
him  there  should  be  no  shedding  of  blood.  But  wheil  Martin 
was  gone,  the  emperor,  through  the  influence  of  two  bishops, 
Magnus  and  Rufns,  was  led  to  change  his  mind,  being  the  more 
readily  disposed  to  follow  the  advice  of  these  two  bishops,  who  re- 
commended severity,  because  the  property  of  the  rich  Priscillian 
and  of  his  followers  excited  his  cupidity.'  He  committed  the  trial 
of  the  cause  to  a  severe  judge,  the  Prefect  Euodius.  Priscillian 
was  condemned  not  only  as  a  false  teacher,  but  also  as  a  violator  of 
the  laws.  He  was  accused  of  disseminating  doctrines,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  was  to  countenance  and  encourage  unnatural  lusts. 
In  the  seci*et  assemblies  of  the  sect,  it  was  asserted  abominations 
of  this  kind  had  actually  taken  place.  Maximus  appealed  in  his 
letter  to  the  Roman  bishop  Siricius,  to  the  fact,  that  the  crimes 
of  Priscillian  had  been  disclosed  by  his  own  confession.'  But  it 
is  easy  to  see,  that  everything  depends  on  the  question  how  this 
confession  was  drawn  forth.  An  admission  extorted  by  the  rack, 
as  this  most  probably  was,*  wants  the  force  of  evidence ;  and  the 
very  circumstance,  that  the  emperor  felt  it  necessary  to  justify  his 
conduct  before  the  Roman  bishop,  may  betray  the  consciousness 
of  his  guilt. 

became  a  monk,  finally,  a  bishop.  The  veneration  of  his  period  denominated  him  a 
worker  of  miracles.  See  his  bio[craphj  by  Sulpicios  Severos,  one  of  his  enthusiastio 
admirers,  who  had  known  him  personally,  but  losing  himself  in  exf^gigerations,  has 
given  us  too  little  of  the  genuinely  historical  and  characteristic  facts  relating  to  his 
life.    See  also  the  dialogue  of  Sulpicius. 

1  Sulpicius  Severus,  who  would  fain  excuse  Maximus,  says  (Dialog.  Hi.  c.  9)  that 
most  people  at  that  time  suspected  the  emperor  of  covetousness,  si  quidem  in  bona 
eorum  inhiaverat ;  and  the  pagan  Pacatus  Drepanius  says  in  his  panegyric  on  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  c.  29,  concerning  the  cause  of  Maximus^  indination 
in  favour  of  these  bishops,  whom  he  calls  nominibus  antistites,  revera  autem  satellites 
atque  carniflces :  a  quibus  tot  simul  votiva  veniebant  avaro  divitum  bona. 

>  In  this  letter,  first  published  by  Cardinal  Baronius  from  the  Vatican  library,  Maxi- 
mus says :  Croterum  quid  adhuc  proxime  proditum  sit,  Manichasos  sceleris  admittere, 
non  arguments,  neque  suspicionibns  dubiis  vel  incertis,  sed  ipsorum  confessione  inter 
judicia  prolatis,  malo  quod  ex  gestis  ipsis  \^  sanctitas,  quam  ex  nostro  ore  pognoB- 
cat;  quia  h^juscemodi  non  raodo  facta  turpia,  verum  etiam  foeda  dictu,  proloqui  sine 
rubore  non  possumus. 

*  Pecatus  Drepanius  mentions  expressly,  in  connection  with  this  investigation,  the 
gcmitus  et  tormenta  miserorum. 
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The  result  of  this  judicial  process  was,  that  Prisdllian  and  seve- 
ral of  his  most  important  adherents  were  executed  with  the  sword.^ 
Others,  after  the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  were  banished  to 
the  island  of  Syllina  (Scilly). 

There  was  one  individual,  however,  of  the  bishops  assembled 
at  Triers,  namely,  Theognist,  who  declared  in  the  most  emphatic 
language,  without  fear  of  the  emperor's  anger,  against  this  whole 
proceeding,  and  he  renounced  the  fellowship  of  all  those  who  had 
taken  any  part  in  it.  The  voice  of  this  individual  by  itself,  was 
of  little  avail ;  but  he  was  now  to  be  sustained  by  a  powerful 
ally.  The  Bishop  Martin  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Triers, 
for  the  purpose  of  imploring  the  mercy  of  the  emperor  in  behalf 
of  numbers  who  had  been  engaged  or  implicated  in  the  recent 
political  strifes.  The  bishops,  who  heard  of  this,  dreaded  his 
great  influence.  Moved  by  their  representations,  Maximus  caused 
Martin  to  be  informed  before  he  came  into  the  city,  that  he  could 
not  be  permitted  to  enter  unless  he  promised  to  keep  peace  with 
the  bishops.  Martin  answered,  he  would  come  with  the  peace  of 
Christ. 

When  he  arrived  at  Triers,  he  attached  himself  to  Theognist ; 
and  firuitless  were  all  the  efforts  of  Maximus  to  make  him  satis- 
fied with  the  conduct  of  the  bishops — firuitless  all  his  representa- 
tions to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  betwixt  him  and  the  party 
of  Ithacius.     Finally  he  dismissed  him  in  anger. 

Meantime,  the  emperor  had  resolved  to  send  to  Spain  a  mili- 
tary commission  with  unlimited  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  trials  and  the  punishment  of  the  Priscillianists.  Had 
this  purpose  been  executed,  others  doubtless,  besides  the  Priscil- 
lianists, whose  property  was  coveted,  or  who  might  be  looked 
upon  as  belon^ng  to  the  sect  merely  on  account  of  the  cast  of 
their  countenance  or  their  ascetic  dress,^  would  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  persecution.  Martin,  ever  since  his  first  interview 
with  Maximus,  had  been  labouring  to  persuade  him  that  he  ought 
not  to  execute  this  decree ;  but  the  latter  had  given  only  evasive 


^  Amon^  the  persons  executed  was  also  the  noble  and  rich  widow  Eochrotia,  of 
whom  Paeatna  Drepanins  says  (U  e.) :  Exprobabatnr  mnlieri  Tidun  nimia  religio  et 
diligentins  colta  divinitas.    Quid  hoc  nu^ns  poterat  intendere  accosator  saoerdoa  ? 

*  Snlpio.  SeTer.  Dialofp.  1.  lii.  c.  11,  com  quia  pallore  poUos  ant  veste  qoam  flde 
hgretJcns  leitimaretur. 
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replies.  At  length  Martin  heard  all  at  once,  that  tribunes,  com- 
missioned with  full  powers,  had  been  actually  sent  to  Spain.  He 
hurried  immediately,  though  it  was  night,  to  the  palace,  and 
promised  the  emperor,  that  he  would  admit  the  bishops  to  church 
fellowship,  if  the  emperor,  would  recall  the  tribunes ;  and  by' this 
compliance  he  rescued,  for  the  time  being,  several  unhappy  crea^ 
tures  from  ruin. 

Though  many,  influenced  by  the  blind  zeal  against  heretics, 
and  by  the  perverse  principle  of  Augustin  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  287), 
carried  out  to  the  extreme,  that  it  was  right  to  bring  back  the 
erring  to  the  truth  and  to  salvation  by  the  fear  of  bodily  suflPer- 
ings,^  were  induced  to  approve  of  those  oppressive  measures,  or  at> 
least  to  wink  at  them ;  yet  influential  voices  declared  against 
them.  When,  at  a  later  period,  Ambrose  of  Milan  came  to 
Triers,  on  business  of  the  young  emperor,  Valentinian  II.,  he  wa$ 
not  deterred  by  any  fear  of  the  displeasure  of  Maximus,  from  re- 
fusing the  fellowship  of  the  church  to  those  bbhops  who  had  taken 
part  in  those  proceedings ;'  and  he  conipared  them  with  the 
Pharisees,  who  questioned  Christ  respecting  the  punishment  which 
according  to  the  civil  laws  was  due  to  the  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery.^. Siricius,  Bishop  of  Eome  took  the  same  ground  with  Am- 
brose.^ Ithacius  was  afterwaixb  deposed  from  his  episcopal  office, 
and  the  schism  lasted  for  sometime  between  these  two  parties 
of  bishops,  the  party  that  approved,  and  those  who  condemned 
the  proceedings  against  the  Prisciliianists. 

For  the  rest,  the  death  of  Priscillian  and  his  Mends  could  not 
efiect  ^the  suppression  of  the  sect ;  on  the  contrary,  it  served  to 


1  Leo  the  Great,  taking  for  granted^  indeed,  that  Priscillian  set  forth  doctrines 
totally  destractive  of  good  morals,  says  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  against  heretics, 
ep.  Id  ad  Turribiam :  Profiiit  diu  ista  distrioUo  eccletiastioc  lenitati,  qua,  etsi  sacer- 
dotali  contenta  judicio  cnieutas  refagit  ulUones,  severes  tamen  Cbristianorum  prin- 
cipum  constitution ibns  a^juvatar,  dam  ad  spiritale  nonnunquam  recarrunt  remediam, 
qui  timent  corporale  supplicium. 

*  As  Ambrose  himself  relates,  ep.  24  ad  Valentiniaiiom :  Me  gbstinere  ab  lis  qui 
aliquos,  devios  licet  a  fide,  ad  necem  petebat 

>  Ep.  26  ad  Irenseum :  Quid  enim  aliud  isti  dicmit,  qnam  dicebant  Judssi,  reos  orim- 
innm  Iegil)as  esse  poblicis  puniendoe,  et  ideo  accosari  eos  etiam  a  sacerdotibus  in 
publicis  judiciis  oportuisse,  qaos  adserunt  secundum  leges  oportuisse  puniri. 

*  We  must  infer  this  from  the  yi.  canon  of  the  Council  of  Turin.  Harduin.  i.  f.  959» 
where  the  decisions  of  Ambrose  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  are  placed  together  as 
one  and  the  same. 
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give  it  a  new  access  of  enthnsiasm.^  Priscillian  and  many  of 
those  who  had  been  executed  with  faim^  were  adored  by  the  sect 
as  martyrs. 

As  to  the  doctrines  of  Priscillian,  we  find,  so  far  as  we  can  gain 
any  knowledge  of  them  from  the  meagre  accounts  of  their  adver- 
saries,^ that  Dualism  and  the  emanation  theory  were  combined 
together  in  them — elements  related  to  Gnosticism  and  Mani- 
diseism.  He  supposed  a  kingdom  of  light,  which  developed  itself 
in  manifold  gradations,  by  emanation  from  the  original  source, 
and  opposed  to  this,  a  kingdom  of  darkness  or  chaos,  out  of 
which,  as  an  emanation  from  it,  proceeded  the  powers  of  darkness, 
at  the  head  of  whom  stands  Satan.'  The  souls  which  emanated 
from  the  divine  ess^ice,  are  sent  forth  to  combat  the  powers  of 
darkness ; — they  vow  in  the  presence  of  God  to  contend  with 
firmness  and  constancy,  and  the  angels  stimulate  them  with  ex- 
hortations*  They  descend  through  the  seven  heavens,  perhaps 
the  kingdoms  of  the  seven  star-spirits,^  forming  the  boundary  be- 
twixt the  kingdoms  of  light  and  of  darkness,  in  order  to  attack 
this  latter ;  and  probably  it  was  Prisdllian's  notion,  that  from 

'  With  what  suspicion  Christians,  and  especially  monks,  coming  from  Spain,  were  re- 
garded in  the  beginnings  of  the  fifth  centnry  (since,  in  fact,  Prisoillianiem  often  put  on 
the  garb  of  Monachism),  from  the  dread  of  the  Priscillian  heresy,  which  was  there  so 
widely  diffused,  is  seen  in  the  instance  of  the  monk  Baccharios,  who  in  his  tract  de  fide, 
mnd  in  his  exhortation  to  a  fallen  monk  (ad  Jannarinm  de  reparatione  lapsi),  discovers 
MB  a  teacher  of  faith  and  morals,  a  moderate  and  gentle  spirit.  Driven,  perhaps,  by  the 
political  disturbances,  from  Spain,  he  betook  himself  to  some  other  district  of  the  West, 
where  he  might  hope  to  enjoy  more  tranquillity,  whether  to  Rome,  as  we  might  infer 
from  the  account  of  Genadios,  c.  34,  remains  uncertain,  as  this  account  contains 
several  other  statements  which  are  manifestly  incorrect.  As  it  seems,  no  one  was 
willing,  however,  to  receive  him  in  any  of  the  (Roisters,  and  the  bishops  also  hesitated 
to  grant  him  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  because  they  suspected  him,  on  account  of 
the  country  he  came  from,  of  heresy.  This  led  him  to  draw  up  in  his  own  defence 
his  confession  of  faith,  which  was  first  published  by  Muratori  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  above-cited  collection  of  IttM^trm  from  the  Ambrosian  library,  and  again  by 
Oalland.  bibl.  patr.  T.  ix.  The  manner,  then,  in  which  he  here  justifies  antithetically 
his  orthodoxy,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  the  resurrection,  the  origin  of  the  soul ;  in  respect  to  marriage,  the  ascetio 
life  and  the  canon  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  shows  clearly  that  it  was  against  the  sus- 
picion of  being  tainted  with  the  Priscillian  doctrines,  so  widely  diffused  in  his  own 
country,  he  had  chiefly  to  defend  himselt 

'  Especially  the  Commonitorium  of  Orosius  to  Aogustin  (Augusttn.  hseres.  70),  and 
the  answer  of  Bishop  Leo  the  Great  to  Tnrribius,  Bishop  of  Asturica  (Astorga),  in 
which  he  for  the  most  part  joins  in  accepting  the  report  of  the  latter  respecting  the 
doctrines  of  this  sect,  in  order  to  their  confutation, 
t   *  Satanam  ex  Chao  et  tenebris  emerisse.    Leo  ad  Turrib.  c.  vi. 

*  Comp.  the  doctrine  of  the  Ophites. 
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each  of  these  sidereal  regions  the  souls  appropriated  and  brought 
along  with  them  a  correspondent  sidereal  vehicle.*  But  now  the 
powers  of  darkness  succeed  in  drawing  down  the  souls  to  them- 
selves, and  of  enchaining  them  in  bodies.*  This  result,  however, 
is  not  a  mere  accident,  but  the  powers  of  darkness  are  destined 
thus  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  divine  wisdom  in  bringing 
about  the  destniction  of  their  own  kingdom.  The  heavenly  souk 
were  destined  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  darkness  in  its  own  seat, 
and  this  was  actually  brought  about  by  the  redemption.* 

Over  against  the  twelve  sidereal  powers,  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  to  which  man  is  supposed  to  be  related  and  subjected  by 
means  of  his  body  (whose  several  parts  and  members  Priscillian 
assigned  to  the  different  constellations  of  the  Zodiac),  he  placed 
the  twelve  heavenly  powers,  represented  under  the  name  of  the 
twelve  patriarchs,  to  whom  the  souls  of  men  are  supposed  to  be 
related,  and  under  whose  guidance  they  stand.  Hence  man,  re- 
presenting in  his  soul  and  body  the  universe  in  miniature,  unites 
in  himself  the  higher  and  lower  worlds,  heaven  and  earth.*  By 
virtue  of  the  inherent  dependence  of  the  body,  in  which  the  soul 
has  been  imprisoned  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  man  continues  to 
be  subject  to  the  influences  of  the  stars,  until  the  soul,  which  is 


1  If  we  consider,  however,  that  Priscillian  nsed  the  Ajsoeosio  Isaise,  which  has  come 
to  our  knowledge  in  the  Ethiopio  translation  (ed.  Lawrence.  Oxon.  13iL9),  it  becomes, 
perhaps,  more  probable  that  by  the  seven  heavens  he  understood  seven  gnraduated 
classes  of  the  hij^her  world  of  spirits  following  one  after  the  other — seven  stages  of 
the  higher  world  of  emanation,  according  to  the  Cabbalistic  theology.  It  may  be 
questioned,  also,  whether  the  sidereal  world,  according  to  his  theory,  belongs  wholly 
to  the  kingdom  of  evil,  or  rather  answers  to  the  Gnostic  kingdom  of  tiie  Demiurgfe. 

*  According  to  Leo's  representation,  c.  10,  Priscillian  supposed  an  earlier  guilt  pre- 
ceding birth ;  but  the  representations  of  Orosius  and  of  Augustin,  which  we  have  fol- 
lowed, manifestly  bear  more  of  the  character  uf  originality,  and  expressions  from  a 
letter  of  PyiscilUan  confirm  this  representation.  If  we  mtist  suppose  that  Leo's  exposi- 
tion must  harmonize  with  that  of  Augustin,  the  harmony,  in  the  sense  of  Priscillian, 
might  be  sought  for  simply  in  this,  that  the  submitting  to  be  overcome  by  the  powers 
of  darkness  was  represented  as  a  contraction  of  guilt,  which  Leo  was  at  fault  in  not 
only  understanding  in  the  right  way  in  conformity  with  Priscillian *s  train  of  ideas. 

s  Here  we  recognize  Priscillian's  general  principle,  which  is  to  be  found  also  in  the 
^Manicbsean  system ;  arte,  non  potentia  Dei,  agi  omnia  bona  in  hoc  mundo.  The  king- 
dom of  light  by  its  victorious  wisdom,  forces  the  princes  of  darkness,  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  seem  to  be  insolent  and  to  conquer,  to  subserve  its  purposes,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  their  own  downfalL 

*  Priscillian's  words,  in  a  letter,  are :  Hasc  prima  sapientia  est,  in  animarnm  typis 
divinarum  virtutum  intelligere  naturas  et  corporis  dispositionem,  in  qua  obJigatum 
caelum  videtur  et  terra. 
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related  to  God,  obtains,  throagh  its  fellowship  with  that  higher 
world  from  which  it  has  sprang,  power  to  deliver  itself  from  those 
lower  influences.  In  order  to  the  deliverance  of  these  souls,  the 
Redeemer  appeared  on  earth.  It  cannot  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty, what  Priscillian  thought  of  the  divine  and  the  human  natures 
of  Christ.  It  is  certain,  that  he  entertained  Monarchian  notions 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  Son  of  God  to  the  Trinity,  as  well 
as  respecting  the  Trinity  generally.  According  to  this  theory  of 
the  body,  as  being  the  seat  and  origin  of  evil ;  of  birth,  as  a  work 
of  the  powers  of  darkness,  he  could  not  admit  the  fact  of  the  birth 
of  Christ  with  a  true  human  body  of  earthly  stuff.  If,  then,  the 
testimony  of  Leo  is  to  be  relied  on,^  that  the  Priscillianists  attri- 
buted the  predicate  "  only  begotten*'  to  the  Saviour  only  in  the 
sense  that  he  alone  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  yet  this  certainly  is  not 
to  be  so  understood  as  if  Priscillian  had  wholly  adopted  the  church 
notions  respecting  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  might  be  the  more 
induced  to  dwell  on  the  predicate  in  this  sense,  if  he  reckoned 
among  the  extraordinary  facts  connected  with  Christ's  birth,  his 
having  brought  with  him  a  body  of  etherial  mould ;  and  thus  the 
being  bom  denoted,  in  his  case,  something  entirely  different  from 
what  it  does  in  the  case  of  other  men.  From  the  antithetic  dog- 
mas, however,  which  the  council  of  Toledo,  in  the  year  400, 
opposed  to  the  PrisciUianists,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  repre- 
sented Christ  as  one  who  was  incapable  of  being  bom  (innascibilis), 
and  maintained  that  Christ's  divine  and  corporeal  nature  were 
one  and  the  same.  This  seems  to  involve  the  ManichsBan  form 
of  conception ; — the  one  divine  light-nature  exhibited  itself  to  the 
eye  of  sense  under  the  semblance  merely  of  an  object  of  sense. 
Leo  says,  moreover,  that  they  could  not  join  with  the  church  in 
celebrating  the  festival  of  Christmas,  because  they  held  the  Docetic 
notions  respecting  Christ's  appearance  on  earth.  If  Priscillian 
gave  particular  prominence  to  the  suffering  of  Christ,  in  accom- 
plishing the  work  of  redemption,  this  circumstance  would,  it  is 
true,  seem  not  quite  consistent  with  his  Docetic  views.  But  the 
way  in  which  he  expresses  himself  on  this  point  admits  of  being 

explained  also)  even  if  we  suppose  that,  like  Mani,  he  attributed 

# 

>  L.  c  c.  tii. 
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to  the  safferings  ot  Christ  only  a  symbolical  meaning.^  As  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zkxliac  having  influence  on  the  birth  of  the  out- 
ward man^  so  the  twelve  celestial  powers,  opposed  to  them,  in- 
fluence the  new  birth,  whereby  the  inner  man  is  to  be  restored  to 
fellowship  with  the  divine  substance  from  which  it  emanated.' 
What  is  affirmed  of  Christ,  that  he  was  bom  of  a  woman,  but 
conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  the  Priscillianists  applied  to  all  the 
sons  of  the  promise.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
they  understood  this  of  the  birth,  so  far  as  man's  inner  essence 
is  derived  from  God,  or  of  the  new  birth  as  contrasted  with  the 
natural.  The  Priscillianists,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  they 
'  affirmed  concerning  the  patriarchs,  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament.  They  appropriated  it  to  their  purpose  by 
resorting  to  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation.  But  it  still 
might  be  the  case  that  in  so  doing,  they  distinguished  the  God  of 
the  Old  Testament  from  the  God  of  the  Gospel.^  Besides  the 
canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  however, 
they  made  use  of  several  apocryphal  writings,  as  for  example^  the 
hymn  of  thanks  sung  by  Christ  on  his  last  visit  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  Matt.  xxvi.  30,  which  they  said  was  handed  down  among 
the  initiated  alone.^ 

The  moral  system  of  the  Priscillianists  was,  as  their  doctrine 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  body  required,  rigidly  ascetic.  It 
enjoined  austerities  of  all  sorts,  and  in  particular,  celibacy.  The 
charges  laid  against  them  of  dissolute  conduct,  are,  to  say  the 
least,  not  sufficiently  well  authenticated.  But  it  must  be  owned, 
that  in  common  with  most  of  the  theosophic  sects  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  distinguishing  an  esoteric  and  an  exoteric  doctrine 
—they  were  extremely  loose  in  their  principles  of  veracity.  They 
affirmed  that  a  falsehood  might  be  allowed  for  a  holy  end, — for 


1  Christ  by  his  snfferings^said  Priscillian— annulled  the  bond.  Col.  ii.  14,  by  Tirtae 
of  which  thejsonl  was  held  imprisoned  in  the  body  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  was 
made  subject  to  the  sidereal  influences. 

s  Leo  c.  13.  Duodecim  virtntes,  qu»  reforraationem  hominis  interloris  operantur 
ut  in  earn  substantiam  de  qua  prodiit,  reformetur. 

s  Leo  0. 9.  Filios  promissionis  ex  mulieribus  qoidem  natos;  sed  ex  spirita  saneto 
conceptos. 

*  As  is  implied  in  the  genuine  antithetic  proposition  of  the  council  of  Toledo. 

<  See  Augustin.  ep.  237  ad  Ceretium. 
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example,  to  promote  the  spread  of  their  own  mysteries ;  and  that 
it  was  right  to  conceal  irom  the  mnltitode,  by  affecting  to  agree 
with  them  in  their  fleshly  notions,  that  which  they  were  as  yet 
incapable  of  understanding.  There  was  no  obligation  to  speak 
oat  the  whole  truth,  except  to  the  enlightened ;  that  is,  to  the 
members  of  the  sect :  and  to  give  some  shadow  of  foundation  for 
this  view  respecting  the  limit  to  the  obligation  of  trnthfolness, 
they  made  use  of  the  passage  in  Ephes.  iv.  25,  distorted  to  their 
own  meaning.  Their  bishop,  Dictinnios,  who,  at  the  council  of 
Toledo,  in  the  year  400,  came  over  to  the  Catholic  church,  had 
written  a  work,  entitled  "The  Scales,""  in  which  these  principles 
were  expounded  and  defended.  But  it  is  plain,  from  this  very 
principle  of  theirs,  that  their  own  sayings  respecting  the  character 
of  the  sect  and  its  doctrines,  as  well  as  the  declarations  in  the 
recantations  of  its  members  who  returned  back  to  the  Catholic 
church,  deserve  little  confidence. 

Hence,  many  Catholic  ecclesiastics  were  of  the  opinion  that,  in 
order  to  draw  from  the  Priscillianists  a  true  account  of  the  subject 
matter  of  their  doctrines,  it  was  right  to  adopt  the  same  method 
of  dissimulation.  But  Augustin  composed  an  excellent  treatise 
for  the  express  purpose  of  exposing  the  immorality  of  this  method, 
and  of  setting  forth  the  absolute  universality  of  the  obligation  to 
veracity. 

By  following  out  this  principle,  the  Priscillianists  found  it,  of 
course,  comparatively  easy  to  propagate  their  sect,  in  spite  of  all 
the  persecutions ;  and  as  accessory  to  this  purpose  came  in  also 
the  political  agitations,  occasioned  by  the  migration  of  wandering 
tribes  over  Spain,  amidst  which  movements  the  oversight  of  the 
church  could  not  be  so  constantly  and  strictly  maintained.  The 
council  of  Braga,  in  the  year  563,  found  it  necessary  to  enact  new 
laws  with  a  view  to  the  detection  and  suppression  of  the  Priscil- 
lianists ;  and  fi*om  this  circumstance,  we  see  how  long  they  were 
enabled  to  maintain  themselves,  and  how  easily'  they  might 
scatter  the  seeds  of  their  doctrines  far  down  into  the  succeeding 
periods. 

Although  these  later  influences  of  the  old  Oriental  sects,  in 

>  Llora. 

>  His  work  de  mendaoio  ad  CoDsentiani. 
*  Conciliam  BracarenBe  i. 
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their  relation  to  the  development  of  this  particular  period,  may 
appear  unimportant,  yet  they  were  propagated  to  the  foUowing 
centuries,  and  proved  an  important  means  in  the  hand  of  Grod, 
whereby  a  lively  opposition  was  first  aroused  to  the  adulteration 
of  the  gospel  by  the  intrusion  of  human  dogmas,  and  to  the  slavery 
of  the  spirit  which  thence  resulted ;  and  whereby  the  laity  was 
brought  back  to  a  consciousness  of  the  rights  pertaining  to  the 
universal  priestly  office  of  Christians  at  large,  and  to  the  pure 
well-spring  of  the  truth  in  the  divine  word. 


NOTES  AND  ADDITIONAL  REMARKS. 


FBOM  THB 


SECOiND  EDITION. 


Vol.  ill.  p.  7.  A  few  scattered  hints,']  As  Constantine  had  ever 
riuen  to  greater  power  in  his  contests  with  princes  who  were  zea- 
lously engaged  in  the  defence  of  Paganism  ;  as  his  political  im- 
portance had  regularly  increased  in  proportion  as  his  declarations 
became  more  decided  in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion,  there 
seem  to  be  some  grounds  for  the  assertion,  that  it  was  not  a  re- 
ligious, but  a  purely  political  interest,  which  first  induced  him  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Christianity,  though  he  might  afterwards 
have  really  felt  the  religious  interest,  which  in  the  beginning  he 
did  but  outwardly  assume ;  since  religion,  and  above  all  Christi- 
anity, is  possessed  of  a  power  to  master  and  govern  the  soul  of 
the  individual  whose  intention  at  first  is  simply  to  use  it  in  sub- 
serviency to  his  own  ends.  And  examples  to  illustrate  this 
statement  are  certainly  not  wanting  in  the  period  before  us.  Or 
even  if  we  suppose  Constantine  had  no  set  purpose  and  design  of 
thus  using  Christianity,  yet  owing  to  his  connection  with  the 
times,  he  might,  under  the  sure  guidance  of  a  certain  instinctive 
feeling,  be  led  to  perceive  that  Paganism  had  now  lost  its  power 
in  the  life  of  the  people,  while  Christianity  had  attracted  the 
whole  of  that  power  to  itself.  Or  it  might  be  said,  that  without 
being  conscious  on  his  own  part  of  any  particular  religious  inte- 
rest, he  was  gradually  drawn  into  the  current  which  the  times 
themselves  had  set  in  motion.  It  might  be  asserted,  with  Gib- 
bon, that  some  portion  of  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  attached 
itself  to  Constantine,  and  to  which  he  yielded  in  the  first  place 
merely  for  the  sake  of  compassing  his  own  ends,  finally  got  pos- 

VOL.  IV.  K  2 
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session  of  kis  feelings,  and  became  with  him  a  matter  of  personal 
conviction.^  But  though  in  all  this,  and  particularly  in  what  was 
last  stated,  there  may  be  some  truth  at  bottom,  still  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  regarding  the  conversion  of  Constantino  to  Chris- 
tianity as  having  been  a  mere  outward  change ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  find  many  grounds  forpresuming  that  religious  convic- 
tions which  had  originated  in  his  own  mind,  were  gradually 
unfolded  in  him  under  various  influences  from  without,  and  that 
he  passed  by  degrees  from  a  certain  species  of  religious  eclecti- 
cism, to  the  sole  recognition  of  Christianity  as  the  true  religion  ; 
— ^by  a  transition,  for  instance,  somewhat  like  that  which  we 
might  suppose  would  have  taken  place  in  the  case  of  an  Alexander 
Severus,  or  a  Philip  the  Arabian,  bad  either  of  them  lived  in  the 
same  juncture. 

P.  9,  indebted  for  his  good  fortune  to  the  protection  of  a  godJ] 
Perhaps  to  Apollo,  or  the  sun-god,  Helios.  Julian  intimates  as 
much  in  that  mythical  account  (orat  vii.  f.  228,  ed.  Spanheim), 
where  he  represents  Jupiter  as  saying  to  Helios,  that  Constan- 
tino by  abandoning  the  latter — with  whom,  therefore,  he  must  be 
supposed  to  have  previously  stood  in  some  special  relation — had 
been  the  cause  of  every  evil  to  himself  and  to  his  family.     *Og  « 

a^okii*X(tiv  abrfj  re  xai  yivit  xai  Ta/tfiv  a/V/oj  iymro  ruv  rjjX/xourwp 
'jradrifjiidrctiv.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  find  the  god  of  the  sun 
represented  on  coins  as  the  patron  god  of  Constantino.  See 
those  with  the  inscription :  "  Soli  invicto  comiti.  Eckhel  doctrina 
nummorum  veterum.     Vol.  viii.  p.  75. 

P.  19,  secure  to  us  through  all  time.J^  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  by  restoring  back  to  the  Christian  churches  the  property  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived,  he  believed  himself  doing  what 
would  be  well-pleasing  to  God. 

P.  46.  Addition  to  note  2.]  The  mad  assaults  of  the 
Bishop  Georgius  on  the  temples,  his  influence  over  the  Emperor 
Constantius,  and  through  him  over  all  the  civil  and  military 
authorities,  are  also  noticed  by  Julian  in  his  letter  to  the 
people  of  Alexandria  :  T^v  Kuvffrdvrtov  Ipitrt  Irt  xad*  v/iuv  ^ap(ih- 
^uvevy  iJra  siffTiyayev  iig  r^v  hpocv  ToXiv  (rrf>aroTfi5ov,  xai  xarsXa^iv  o 
Crparriyhg  Tfjg  \ty\)^ro\)  rh  aytojrarov  rou  hou  rs/mvoiy  ccTOtfuX^tfa^  sxiTdiv 

1  In  an  age  of  religions  fervour,  the  most  artAil  statesmen  are  observed  to  feel 
some  part  of  the  enthusiasm  which  they  inspire.— (7t66on. 
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li'jihvag  xai  d¥a^fifjM,ra  xai  sv  roTg  hpoTi  xotffiov  v/uuStv  ^  dyavaxrovvroov 
6/xoVw;,  xai  "rupd^ivoM  af£,vvttv  rfj  hfjj  fiaXXo¥  df  roTg  roD  Otov  XTr}fi,a(f4¥y 
ods  eroX^jjtffv  ufih  i^i^ifji0'^a.i  rovg  o'XAjrag  adJxcag  xai  'n'apav6fic»ig  xai 
dffSfSitjg'  7<fcag  Teutpytov  fiaWov  J)  rSv  Ku¥<rrdvriov  dtdoixucy  bavrhv  ^aps^v^ 
Xarrgv,    «/    fisrpuirtpO¥    u/a7V    xai  ^oX/xwrif>ov,    dWd  fLi^    rvpa¥¥txwripov 

^ojijtui&u  Tpotfgfgf'iro.  See  ep.  10,  Juliani  epistolae,  ed.  Heyler. 
Moguntiae,  1828,  p.  14. 

P.  48,  a  direction  hostile  to  Christianity  J]  Athens,  then  the 
most  flourishing  school  for  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  was 
also  a  central  spot  for  the  secret  dissemination  of  Paganism. 
The  Pagan  and  Christian  youth  here  formed  two  opposite  parties. 
Gregory  of  Nazianz,  in  the  funeral  discourse  upon  his  friend 
Basil  of  Caesarea,  describes  how  by  the  influence  of  a  Christian 
education  they  were  kept  safe  from  the  contagious  spirit  of  the 
place  while  studying  together  at  Athens;  and  how  all  the 
pains  taken  to  recommend  Paganism  served  but  to  confirm 
them  in  their  faith.     And  in  this  connection,  he  remarks :  BXa- 

fiipd  roTg  SiXXotg  *  A3^¥at  rd  ug  >J/u;^iiv  roTg  iuffi^ttfrspotg-  Kai  ydp 
TXoL»roy  rd  ilbuika  fj»aXKo¥  rrig  uXKrig  EXXado^,  xai  ^aXt'r6¥  /Ji>ri  tfuva^- 
'}ra<f&fi¥ai  roTg  rourwv  rratvtra/g  xai  ffu¥riy6potg»      Orat.  XX.  ed.  Lips., 

1690,  f  331. 

P.  53,  the  destined  instrument  to  achieve  t<.]  True,  the  poli- 
tical interest  could  not,  in  this  case,  have  had  any  influence 
in  modifying  the  religious.  The  former,  under  the  existing 
relations  of  the  parties  to  each  other,  would  much  rather  have 
determined  Julian  to  exhibit  a  great  show  of  zeal  for  the  church 
orthodoxy.  His  being  connected  with  the  oppressed,  and  on  the 
whole,  feeble  Pagan  party,  could  not  prove  otherwise  than  injuri- 
ous to  his  political  interests.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
his  own  case,  as  in  that  of  Constantine,  the  political  motives  came 
to  be  united  with  religious  ones ;  but  in  the  opposite  order.  The 
political  interest  was  in  his  case  stimulated  by  the  religious.  As 
Constantine,  with  whom  the  political  interest  predominated  at 
first,  was  from  this  led  to  the  conviction,  that  he  was  destined  by 
God  to  make  his  worship  the  prevailing  one  in  the  Koinan 
empire,  so  Julian,  with  whom  the  interest  for  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  old  world  gradually  became  the  predominant  one, 
finally  convinced  himself  that  he  was  destined  and  called  by  the 
gods  to  restore  their  ancient  dominion. 
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P.  53,  to  entrap  a  youth  like  Julian.']  The  Platonic  school 
was  then  divided  into  two  parties.  The  first  consisted  of  those 
who,  true  to  the  spirit  of  Plotinus,  despised  magic  as  something 
belonging  to  an  inferior  stage  of  the  spiritual  life,  where  that  life 
was  still  under  bondage  to  the  sidereal  world,  still  held  fast 
under  the  dominion  of  nature ;  and  considered  it  as  alone  worthy 
of  the  philosopher  to  consecrate  his  life,  in  contemplation,  to  the 
purely  spiritual  and  godlike  objects  which  are  exalted  above  all 
reach  of  the  powers  of  the  sidereal  world,  those  powers  which  are 
under  the  control  of  the  magic  art  (the  Goeteia).  The  other 
party  consisted  of  such  as  did  not  disdain  to  intermeddle  with 
magic  and  divination,  and  who  endeavoured  by  these  arts  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  on  men's  minds,  so  as  to  gain  proselytes  for 
the  ancient  religion.^  Maximus  belonged  to  this  latter  party, 
and  the  young  Julian  was  peculiarly  susceptible  to  such  impres- 
sions. 

P.  55,  he  became  the  secret  hope  of  the  whole  Pagan  party.] 
In  like  manner,  the  hopes  of  the  Christian  party  were  fixed  on 
the  young  men  Basil,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
and  Gregory,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Nazianzus,  who  were  then 
students  in  the  same  school. 

P.  56.  Their  influence  is  diffused  down  to  the  earth,]  This 
whole  process  of  evolution,  from  the  Absolute  to  the  ultimate 
limit  of  all  existence,  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  necessary  one. 
Creation  and  redemption,  as  free  acts  of  the  divine  will,  were 
here  quite  out  of  the  question.  Such  notions  were  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  rude  anthropomorphism  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity ! 

P.  58.  The  priest  was  not  to  read  any  improper  poet]  In 
the  instruction  to  a  high  priest,  already  cited  on  page  56,  Julian 
directs  that  ^^  the  best  men,  and  above  all  the  most  devout  and 
benevolent,  should  be  selected  for  such  oflices."  Though  it  was 
not  his  principle  to  pay  no  regard  to  differences  of  rank  and 
property  in  religious  matters,  yet  the  force  of  circumstances  would 
constrain  him  to  overlook  such  considerations,  for  it  sometimes 
happened  that  zealous  Pagans  were  to  be  found  only  in  noble 

1  *iX»$tmrmTH,  which  therefore  means,  in  his  own  sense,  those  of  whom  but  few  were 
still  remaining,  that  were  greatly  distinguished  for  the  seal  in  behalf  of  the  ancient 
religion. 
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and  wealthy  families,  and  at  others,  only  among  the  lower  ranks. 
Hence,  after  stating  the  qualifications  above-mentioned,  as  re- 
quisite for  the  sacerdotal  office,  he  adds, — ^*No  matter  whether 
they  be  rich  or  poor.  No  regard  should  be  had  to  the  circum- 
stance whether  the  candidate  was  of  noble  rank  or  otherwise." 
Yet  he  must  have  been  highly  gratified  when  he  could  obtain 
priests  from  the  better  class :  for  these,  in  fact,  would  be  the 
most  suitable  ministers  of  a  Paganism  spiritualized  by  the  neo- 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  well  qualified  to  uphold  the  former  by 
means  of  the  latter. 

P.  60.  They  were  not  to  engage  in  any  unsuitable  occupon 
tion,']  In  his  instruction  to  a  priest,  he  distinguishes  the  diffe- 
rent positions  of  the  priest  in  his  life  within,  and  in  his  life 
without  the  temple.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  :  '*  When  the  priest 
returns  to  the  ordinary  life  of  men,  he  may  visit  his  friends,  and 
accept  invitations  to  banquets,  though  not  from  every  body,  but 
only  fix)ra  the  better  sort.  He  may  also  visit,  though  not  oflen, 
the  public  places ;  confer  with  the  governor  of  the  province ;  and 
by  interceding  with  the  magistrates,  assist,  so  far  as  it  is  in  his 
power,  those  who  really  need  it.  The  priestly  attire  should  be 
different  within  from  what  it  is  when  he  is  without  the  temple. 
Within  the  temple,  it  should  be  rich  and  gorgeous ;  without,  more 
simple.  He  should  keep  away  from  the  fights  of  wild  beasts  in 
the  circus,  and  from  the  indecent  theatrical  shows."  Julian 
wished  to  restore  the  theatre,  as  an  institution  connected  with, 
the  Pagan  cultus,  to  its  original  purity  in  correspondence  with 
the  worship  of  Bacchus.  But  as  this  was  impracticable,  he  meant 
at  least  that  the  priests  should  keep  aloof  from  it.  No  theatrical 
singer  or  dancer,  no  player  of  mimes,  no  charioteer  was  to  be 
admitted  into  the  house  of  a  priest.  Here,  too,  we  may  preceive  a 
plain  imitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  the  clergy.  In  the  same  instructions,  he  requires  of  candidates 
for  the  priestly  office,  as  an  evidence  of  their  piety,  that  they 
should  succeed  in  persuading  all  their  relatives  to  join  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods.^ 


tUmymy  t.  Opp.  f.  ;i05.  lu  this  respect,  alao,  we  find  Bimilar  laws  of  the  church 
rilative  to  the  choice  to  spiritual  offices;  e.  g.  the  law  passed  subsequently  to 
this  time  bj  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  c.  18 ;  Ut  episcopi,  prcsbyteri  et  diaconi 
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P.  66,  the  Jews  had  confounded  their  Demiurge  vntli  the 
Supreme  deity ^  He  would  also  probably  ascribe  the  contradic- 
tions and  inconsistencies  which  he  supposed  he  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  those 
accounts,  which,  like  the  Hellenic  myths,  had  a  more  profound, 
mystical  sense.  "  The  Jews — said  he* — did  not  agree  with  the 
Christians,  but  they  agreed  with  the  Pagans.  They  differ  from 
us  only  in  the  exclusive  worship  of  one  God.  Every  thing  else, 
they  have  in  common  with  us :  temple,  sacred  groves,  altars,  lus- 
trations, and  a  variety  of  other  observances,  wherein  we  differ  but 
little  or  not  at  all."'  If  the  God  proclaimed  by  Moses — he 
says,  addressing  the  Jews* — is  the  universal  ftamer  of  the  uni- 
verse, presiding  immediately  over  the  world,  then  we  have  the 
more  correct  notions  of  him,  who  regard  him  as  being  the  univer- 
sal Lord  of  the  Universe,  and  the  others  as  governors  of  indivi- 
dual nations,  and  standing  under  him,  as  governors  under  the 
king,  of  whom  each  has  to  administer  his  own  particular  pro- 
vince ;  nor  do  we  make  him  a  rival  of  the  gods  that  stand  under 
him.  But  if  Moses  worships  a  particular  subordinate  God,  and 
attributes  to  him  the  government  and  direction  of  all  things, 
then  it  is  better  to  follow  us,  and  to  recognize  the  God  who  is 
indee4  ^^^^  ^y  without  failing  to  recognize  that  other  being 
also,  and  to  worship  him  as  a  God,  who  has  received  the  rule 
over  the  smallest  province,  but  not  as  one  who  is  the  framer  of 
all." 

P.  76,  gained  over  by  Pagan  teachers  to  embrace  their  reli- 
gion^ Perhaps  he  would  not  have  scrupled  to  take  the  part  of 
the  children  against  their  parents,  where  the  latter  sought  to 
keep  away  their  children  from  these  schools ;  for  he  says :  "  It 
is  not  right  to  try  to  keep  children  from  the  best  ways  before 
they  know  which  direction  they  should  take,  nor  to  lead  them  by 
addressing  their  fears  and  against  their  will  to  the  religion  of 

non  ordinentnr,  priusqnam  omnes  qui  sunt  in  domo  eorum,  Christianos  cathoHcos 
fecerint. 
1  Cyrill.  c.  Julian.  1.  ix.  f.  306. 

ii)u7»  ierif  »«•),  rtfAtvriy  Bvrtmrrn^tmf  kyfutu,  ^vXttyjuucri  r/r«,  n^i  iv  4  ri  watfint  •uimfd^St  v 

J  L.  c.  I.  iv.  f.  148. 
♦  L.  c.  1.  iv.  f.  148. 
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their  elders," — which  could  only  be  meant  to  apply  to  those  par 
rents  who  were  endeavouring  to  keep  their  children  away  from 
Paganism. 

P.  92,  frte  from  the  constraint  of  authoritt/J]  Themistius 
also  praises  the  emperor,  as  knowing  how  to  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  false  use  of  sacrifices.  He  speaks  highly  of  the  law 
which  had  been  enacted  against  using  sacrifices  for  the  purposes 
of  magic.     He  praises  the  emperor  for  this,  fLdXufra  ds  oTg  oux 

^avKorspov    E/t^fdoxXsou;,    ov  fiSt    AiOj    ixitvov   rov    ^aXo/oD.      (With 

the  latter  ou  the  (pavXoTtpov  should  be  repeated :  he  is  truly  not 
inferior  to  that  ancient  Empedocles.)  And  he  says  afterwards, 
the  emperor  well  understands  how  fraud  and  corruption  inter- 
mingle with  every  thing  good : — that  b^odvtrou  fLiyaXvjrpmtav 
fMiyyama  xai  ivssfiitav  ayupnta  xai  dsSt  rouro  rAg  fj^h  Tpodyit^ 
rStg  ds  xoXus/  xai  itpd  dvo/yofv  dToxXiht  fiayyavtur^pia  xai  &u(fiag 
ivv6fLovg    a<pnig    ou    bih(a(fiv    adt/av    roTg    yofirsvovSt¥*        Cd«    Dindorf, 

p.  83. 

P.  93.  the  educated  and  higher  classes.']  It  was  to  be  attri- 
buted in  some  degree  to  the  indifference  or  the  selfishness  of 
Christian  land-holders,  that  Paganism  maintained  itself  for  a 
longer  time  among  the  country  people.  In  some  cases,  they  gave 
themselves  no  concern  about  the  religious  state  of  their  peasan- 
try ;  they  avoid  the  expense  of  erecting  churches,  and  of  sup- 
porting  clergymen  capable  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  the 
people  ;  and  sometimes  their  covetousness  choked  the  feeling  of 
all  higher  interests  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  anxious  to 
let  the  Pagan  temples  stand  for  the  sake  of  the  additional  income 
they  derived  from  the  taxes  on  them. 

Thus  Zeno,  Bishop  of  Verona,  says  in  a  sermon,  where  he  is 
speaking  of  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  Christians :  ^^  Ask  here,  ye 
Christians,  whether  your  sacrifices  can  be  well-pleasing  to  God ; 
— you  who  know  every  clod  of  earth,  every  little  stone  and  plant 
on  the  estates  around  you,  but  take  no  note  of  the  temples  every- 
where smoking  with  incense  on  your  own  lands, — you,  who,  to 
tell  the  truth,  think  yourselves  to  be  acting  a  very  prudent  part 
in  ignoring  this  matter.  Tlie  proof  is  not  far  off.  You  every  day 
go  to  law,  that  nobody  may  deprive  you  of  your  income  from  the 
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temples."'  And  Gaudentius,  Bishop  of  Brescia,  addresses  his 
flock  as  follows ;  "  Believe  ye,  Uiat  the  lukewarm  and  negligent 
Christian  loves  God  ;  he  who  allows  idols  to  be  worshipped  on  his 
estate,  and  leaves  standing  the  temples  of  idols  and  altars  of 
devils,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  living  God?"^ 

P.  110.  Whenever  discovered^  they  were  called  apostates^  The 
same  thing  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Huguenots  under  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV. 

P.  111.  Life  of  Proclusy  written  by  hie  disciple  Marinas,'] 
When  the  general  agreement  of  all,  as  against  heresies,  so  also 
against  Paganism,  was  adduced  in  evidence  of  the  side  of  truth, 
Proclus,  on  the  other  hand,  held,  that  the  agreement  only  of  those 
gifted  with  knowledge,  possessed  the  weight  of  authority ;  but 
the  general  agreement  in  the  disavowal  of  the  gods  arose  fix)m 
ignorance.  "  Nor — said  he — can  thei*e  be  any  real  agreement 
among  persons  so  ignorant ;  for  real  agreement  springs  from 
man's  reason.  As  the  unreasonable  man  is  not  in  harmony  with 
himself,  still  less  can  he  be  in  agreement  with  others."'  The  doc- 
trinal oppositions  among  Christians  might  serve  to  confirm  him 
in  this  position.  To  the  Christian  idea  of  the  creation,  and  the 
Christian  doctrine  concerning  an  approaching  final  end  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  earthly  course  of  the  world,  he  opposed  eighteen 
arguments,  drawn  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  consistent 
neo-Platonism.  Although  he  did  not  attack  Christianity  by 
name,  yet  this  polemical  work  manifestly  has  reference  to  the 
most  important  and  general  points  of  difference  between  the  neo- 
Platonic  and  the  Christian  way  of  thinking — to  the  opposition 
between  a  monoistic  doctrine  of  necessity  and  the  teleological 
doctrine  of  freedom. 


*  Lib.  i.  Tract,  x.  c.  6 :  Hie  quierite,  Ciiristtani,  sacrificiam  Testrum  an  esse  posstt 
acoeptam,  qui  Ticinarum  posBessionam  omnes  glebolas,  lapillos  ct  sorculos  ndslis,  in 
prsediis  antein  yestris  fumantia  undiqne  sola  fana  non  ndstia,  quse  (si  rera  dicenda 
sunt)  dissimulaiido  subtiliter  costoditis.  Probatio  longe  non  est.  Jus  temploram  ne 
qois  vobis  eripiafc,  quotidic  litigatis.    Ed.  Ballerin.  Augustie.  175S,  p.  120. 

>  Sermo  xiii.  in  vetenim  BHxiie  episcoporum,  opp.  Brixise,  1738,  f.  319. 

T0VT0  xtri>9tiri.      llSg  yk(  t«7(  ittrtf  tmvrtv  r$f  ifAtX^yn^'Hittt  iurig  w^i(   ietvrit  rr«#v«m;r*( 

Coiuuieiitar.  in  Piatonis  4-lcibiadein.    Pai-s  ii.    Opera  ed.  Cousin,  T.  iii.  Paris, 
1821,  p.  125,  26. 
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For  the  rest,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  religious  atmos- 
phere of  the  period  had  an  influence  also  on  Paganism ;  and 
many  things  among  Christians  and  Pagans  differed  only  in  their 
particular  shape.  While  among  the  Christians  we  hear  of  help 
bestowed  in  time  of  need  by  the  visitation  of  martyrs,  we  find 
the  same  thing  among  the  Pagans  in  the  shape  of  visitations  of 
the  gods.  Restorative  dreams  and  miraculous  cures  in  the  churches 
of  the  martyrs,  stand  side  by  side  with  the  dreams  and  cures  in 
the  temples  of  the  gods.  Pagan  philosophers,  no  less  than  Chris- 
tian devotees,  won  reverence  from  their  party  by  the  rigid 
austerity  of  their  lives. 

P.  112,  the  renowfied  Simplicius^  This  noble  philosopher, 
the  last  champion  of  the  Hellenic  religion,  which  was  now  fast 
approaching  to  its  final  overthrow,  and  author  of  the  commentary 
on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  united  to  a  strong  interest  in 
matters  of  philosophy,  a  deep  and  lively  sense  of  the  religious 
need,  which  led  him  to  seek  communion  with  an  invisible  world. 
Though  the  religious  element  of  his  philosophy  may  betray  an 
unconscious  influence  of  Christianity,  yet  his  entire  philosophical 
position  was  one  which  inclined  him  more  to  the  Hellenic  poly- 
theism than  to  Christian  theism.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  may 
be  said  of  him,  even  with  more  propriety  than  of  Julian,  that  the 
distorted  exhibitions  of  Christianity  which  were  presented  to  him 
in  actual  life,  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  confirm  his  pre- 
judices against  it. 

He  maintained,  that  no  contradiction  was  involved  in  recogniz- 
ing one  primal  essence  and  original  principle  of  everything  that 
exists,  who  is  incapabb  of  any  adequate  designation,  and  in 
worshipping  those  principles  of  being  which  have  flowed  from 
this  essence,  and  in  which  what  was  one  in  the  highest  of  all,  has 
been  unfolded  into  manifold  forms  of  being.  Each  of  these  higher 
essences  represents  the  Supreme  in  its  own  peculiar  way ;  in  each 
of  them,  man  worships  the  Supreme  Being  himself,  who  reveals 
himself  in  them.^     If  Christianity  redeems  the  spirit  from  the 


'  He  Bays  in  defence  of  Polytheism :  *£<  U  r$(  ^urx^i******  *^  *"^  ««ai7»  Mfjutn 

iT»«j  tiM0u  rmt  ^x<«*v  (:Ainee  even  from  the  nature  of  the  case  the  idea  of  the 
priiteiple,  from  which  all  being  proceeds,  is  something;  in  common  between  the  fifmls 
and  the  supreme  original  essence)  lirtirm  r«<  fti*  A{x«f  xcAnViu-  ti^*  ^<;t^>  ««x*»> 
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forces  of  nature,  and  bestowing  freedom  on  minds  which  had  been 
separated  by  natural  limitations,  unites  them  together  through 
the  medium  of  a  divine  life,  Simplicius,  on  the  contrary,  defended 
the  old  principle  of  nature-religion  against  Christianity,  together 
with  the  limitations  which  are  grounded  therein.  "  God — he 
supposes — ^is,  indeed,  everywhere  present  with  all  his  divine 
powers ;  but  as  men  are  separated  one  from  the  other  by  time 
and  space,  and  dependent  on  these  conditions  of  time  and  space, 
80  too,  under  these  conditions,  they  can  partake  but  in  a  par- 
tial degree  of  the  divine  influences.  Hence  each  people  has 
its  own  peculiar  religious  institutions,  which  have  come  from 
the  gods  themselves ;  and  these  holy  national  institutions  men 
must  observe,  in  order  to  draw  the  divine  powers  to  themselves, 
according  to  these  laws  ordained  by  the  gods.  When  divine 
things  are  conducted  according  to  the  order  originally  appointed 
by  God,  such  an  influence  of  divine  illumination  is  manifested  on 
the  appointed  day,  as  is  not  to  be  experienced  on  other  days  at 
all ;  for  then  the  sick  are  healed  and  many  salutary  things  are 
foretold.  So  important  a  bearing  has  difference  of  times  and 
seasons  on  union  with  the  gods.  The  same  holds  true  also  of  the 
right  relation  of  place,  of  words  spoken,  of  actions  performed,  and 
offerings  made  to  the  gods."  ^ 

Thus  in  all  these  outward  regulations,  he  perceives  a  higher 
necessity  in  the  relation  of  divine  things  to  earthly,  which  ought 
to  be  held  sacred.  "  As  man  is  composed  of  soul  and  body,  he 
argues,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  purify  the  soul  by  the  intellectual 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  a  life  in  harmony  with  nature ; 
we  need  also  those  means  of  purification  which  the  gods  have 
appointed  for  the  body,  the  soul's  organ.  Let  then  the  purified 
soul  offer  to  the  gods,  through  its  purified  organ,  in  cleanliest 
raiment,  the  first-fruits  of  the  outward  gifts  which  God  has  be- 
stowed :  for  it  is  befitting  that  we  should  present  the  first-fruits 
to  those  beings  who  have  given  us  all  we  possess.  It  betokens 
our  readiness  to  consecrate  every  thing  to  them."  Should  it  be 
objected  that  God  needs  not  such  gifts,  he  replies :  "That,  in- 
deed, is  true ;  but  neither  does  he  need  our  good  life,  or  our  cor- 

The  principle:  T^r  riju^»  ««u  r»  9-i0»(  hk  rSv  f^t^Sf  in  ri  •>•»  kta,iriiu.wir90u  xi^*     ^^  ^* 
38,  ed.  Schweig:haa9er,  p.  376. 
»  L.  c.  p.  352. 
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rect  notions  of  him.  But  we  have  need  of  these  things,  as  the 
means  of  uniting  us  with  the  gods,  so  that  we  may  receive  the 
deity,  as  each  of  these  divine  beings  is  prepared  to  reflect  upon 
us,  according  to  his  measure,  the  divine  illumination  in  the  same 
degree  in  which  each  one  among  us  may  be  found  worthy  of  it." 
He  refers  to  particular  instances,  in  which,  by  such  holy  acts,  men 
had  been  restored  from  epilepsy,  and  in  which  hail-storms  and 
inundations  had  thus  been  averted. 

As  Simplicins  was  very  far  from  holding  to  an  abstract  religion 
of  reason,  as  he  was  deeply  possessed  of  the  faith  in  a  living  rela- 
tion between  man  and  the  gods,  so  he  received,  along  with  all  the 
rest  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  old  religious  traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  their  oracles  and  prophecies.  In  treating  the  question, 
how  and  when  men  ought  to  resort  for  council  and  direction  to 
prophecies,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  it  should  be  done 
only  with  regard  to  matters  not  dependent  on  the  will  of  man, 
and  where  reason  and  experience  furnish  no  means  of  coming  to 
the  truth.  It  should  be  done  with  that  equanimity  with  which 
the  wise  man  is  wont  to  contemplate  every  thing  which  is  inde- 
pendent  of  his  own  will.  If  divinations  were  resorted  to  on 
all  questions,  the  tendency  would  be  to  make  men  timid  and 
inactive,  and  ready  to  attribute  great  importance  to  mere 
trifles. 

Now  it  was  a  case  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence  for  men  to  seek 
in  revelations  from  the  gods  an  answer  to  their  queries,  witli 
regard  to  general  religious  and  philosophical  truths,  especially  in 
those  times  of  wide-spread  scepticism,  and  of  the  deep-felt  need 
of  a  new  revelation,  which  preceded  the  appearance  and  triumph 
of  Christianity.  Hence  Simplicius  was  led  to  ask,  whether  it  was 
proper  to  resort  to  divinations  on  subjects  such  as  the  question 
respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  And  he  decided  against 
it.  In  all  questions  capable  of  being  resolved  by  rational  inves- 
tigation, men  were  bound  to  confine  themselves  to  this  alone. 
"  To  be  informed  by  some  god  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  was  no 
doubt  suited  to  produce  firm  faith,  but  not  a  scientific  conviction. 
If  a  man  is  so  favoured  by  the  Deity,  as  to  obtain  the  knowledge 
of  causes  and  scientific  tnith,  this  is  but  another  proof  of  the  di- 
vine goodness,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  province  of  divination. 
If  some  have  consulted  the  gods  respecting  the  nature  of  things. 
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Still  these  have  been  but  few,  and  not  the  first  among  the  philo- 
sophers— and  such  persons  have  commonly  possessed  not  a  scien- 
tific conviction,  but  a  conviction  of  faith  ;  for  it  was  God's  will 
that  the  soul,  which  is  endowed  with  the  free  power  of  self-de- 
termination, should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  its 
own  efforts. 

It  is  evident  that  Simplicius  could  not  have  had  any  leaning 
to  Christianity,  even  according  to  his  own  views  of  the  relation 
of  philosophy  to  religion.  He  was  looking  for  something  diffe- 
rent, in  communication  from  heaven,  from  that  which  was  to  be 
given  to  man  by  divine  revelation ;  and  what  faith  was  destined 
to  attain  by  means  of  Christianity,  he  expected  to  find  in  his 
pliilosophy. 

Though  the  false  notions  of  religious  things  which  he  found 
prevailing  among  a  large  portion  of  Christians,  contributed  much 
to  prejudice  him  against  a  religion  which  he  had  not  studied  and 
did  not  understand,  yet  at  the  bottom  of  it  lay,  at  the  same  time, 
the  real  opposition  which  existed  between  his  own  fundamental 
principle  and  that  of  Christianity.  To  his  Platonic  apprehension 
of  the  idea  of  God,  the  biblical  doctrine  of  God's  holiness,  and 
everything  founded  on  it  and  connected  with  it,  was  utterly 
foreign.  Thus,  for  example,  all  punishment  appeared  to  him  to  be 
nothing,  other  than  a  means  of  reformation  and  purification. 
Perhaps  he  might  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  various  kinds  of 
lustration  for  fallen  man,  but  the  idea  of  a  redemption,  in  the 
Christian  sense,  of  a  divine  forgiveness  of  sins,  of  a  new  birth, 
could  find  no  point  of  entrance  into  his  way  of  thinking.  When- 
ever the  need  in  which  human  nature  stands  of  redemption  and 
reconciliation  with  God,  came  into  question,  he  must  have  be- 
lieved that  in  all  this  there  was  a  confounding  of  the  subjective 
with  the  objective  point  of  view.  To  him  it  could  not  appear 
otherwise.  As  it  is  in  very  truth  a  need  of  man's  soul  to  be  deli- 
vered from  the  breach  with  Gt)d,  which  has  its  foundation  in  sin, 
and  true  repentance  on  man's  part  sufficed  for  this,  man  gave  to 
this  thought  an  objective  existence,  as  if,  on  the  part  of  God, 
some  special  thing  was  I'equired  for  this  purpose.  That  Simpli- 
cius must  needs  have  judged  in  this  way,  we  may  infer  from  what 
he  says  respecting  the  false  notions  of  the  Christians  of  his  time. 

In  inveighing  against  those  who  denied  a  divine  Providence, 
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he  thinks  it  necessary  to  attack  next  what  be  calls  the  third  species 
of  atheism.^  This  he  makes  to  consist  in  supposing  that  the  Deity- 
is  capable  of  being  bribed  by  gifts  (oblations),  votive  offerings, 
(ava$vifiaifi)y  and  distributions  of  money,*  (the  merit  of  alms- 
giving),* as  people  now  believe  ;*  where  he  evidently  alludes  to  the 
Christians; — so  that  evil-doers,  those  who  have  practised  robbery 
and  oppression,  if  they  do  but  expend  a  small  portion  of  their 
booty  in  such  gifts,  and  make  presents  to  those  who  pretend  to 
pray,  and  to  make  prevalent  intercession  with  God  in  behalf  of 
such  persons,  may  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  this  way,  and  sin  with- 
out danger  of  punishment.  "  Many  now  living — he  says — even 
consider  it  as  worthy  of  the  divine  goodness,  that  sinners  should 
be  forgiven — understanding  this  in  a  vague  and  indeterminate 
way.'** 

Having  with  slight  labour  succeeded  in  overthrowing  this  sort 
of  superstition,  he  proceeds  next,  however,  to  inquire  after  the 
fundamental  truth,  lying  at  bottom  of  the  opinion  that  God  was 
capable  of  being  persuaded  by  gifts,  by  good  actions,  or  by  prayer. 
Wherever,  he  says,  there  is  true  remorse  for  sin,  these  things  con- 
tribute to  promote  the  man^s  conversion  to  God,  if  they  are  done 
to  preserve  the  sense  of  remorse,  if  the  bodily  prostration  on  the 
knees  corresponds  to  the  humiliation  of  soul,  if  the  money  is  ap- 
plied to  purposes  which  are  well-pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God. 
"  For — says  he — God,  when  we  sin,  does  not  turn  from  us ;  he  is 
not  angry :  he  does  not  leave  us :  nor  does  he  return  to  us  when 
we  repent.  All  this  is  human,  and  quite  alien  from  the  immediate 
divine  blessedness.  But  toe  separate  ourselves  from  God,  in  de- 
parting from  that  course  which  is  in  harmony  with  nature ;  and 
in  restoring  our  original  nature,  we  return  back  to  fellowship  witli 
God.  And  we  describe  the  act  of  our  own  return  to  God,  as  if 
God  returned  back  to  us.."*  He  employs  the  following  compari- 
son to  illustrate  this  habit  of  confounding  our  subjective  feelings 
with  an  objective  action.     ^^  Just  as  when  a  boat  is  drawn  to- 


1  'O  rflnf  rnt  kStUt  Xhn. 
*  See  ▼.  aB  p.  d92»  seq. 
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wards  the  shore  by  a  rope  let  down  from  a  rock,  and  the  people 
in  the  boat,  who  are  not  aware  of  what  is  going  on,  imagine,  that 
instead  of  approaching  the  rock  themselves,  the  rock  is  gradualiy 
approaching  them.  Repentance,  prayer,  and  everything  else 
which  is'connectedjthei'ewith,  may  be  compared  with  this  rope."^ 

Simplicius  alludes  probably  to  the  persecutions  which  the  few 
Pagans  in  his  own  time  encountered,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
tyrannical  violence  which  would  force  men  to  atheism.^  These 
persecutions  moved  him  and  some  of  his  fellow-believers  to  escape 
to  Persia.     (See  text). 

P.  113,  the  requisitions  of  tJie  original  doctrine  of  Christ,^ 
When  he  came  to  perceive  the  opposition,  then,  betwixt  primi- 
tive Christianity  and  the  religion  of  his  times,  the  conviction  of 
this  might  have  resulted  in  a  tendency  to  reform,  rather  than  in 
one  hostile  to  Christianity,  had  he  possessed  a  mind  open  to  the 
reception  of  its  essential  doctrines. 

P.  116,  it  was  able  to  purge  away  all  the  sins  of  the  80uL'\ 
His  fundamental  views  of  religion  were  limited  and  confined  by 
the  intuition  of  nature.  His  gods  encompassed  him  with  their 
splendour  in  the  sensible  world.  When  he  looked  up  to  the 
heavenly  orbs,  he  saw  his  divinities  beaming  down  upon  him  with 
their  light.  The  regular  courses  of  the  planets,  moving  after 
eternal  and  immutable  laws,  was  to  him  the  symbol  of  a  world 
exalted  above  decay,  of  a  loftier  region  belonging  to  the  life  of 
the  gods.  The  fountain  of  all  light  to  nature,  was  to  him  the  foun- 
tain also  of  spiritual  light  for  mankind.  Helios  was  the  mediator 
between  the  invisible  and  the  visible  worlds ;  between  the  x6iffi.c^ 
vorjrSg  and  ah^rirhg ;  between  ideas  and  the  world  of  manifesta^ 
tion.  He  viewed  himself  as  a  soul  related  to  Helios.*  Recol- 
lecting how  singularly,  when  a  boy,  he  had  been  attracted  by 
the  sunli»;ht,  he  imagined  that  he  discerned  here  the  unconscious 
longing  which  already,  in  that  time  of  darkness,  was  implanted 
within  and  radiated  through  him,  after  the  God  to  whom  he  was 
related.^    Theism,  therefore,  would  appear  to  him  to  be  a  reli- 

*  MiT*^Air«4    il    tuu    tMiTUM    mm    *ifx»i    *»*   ^^  rtmvrm   ii9ttX»y»v0't    rS  ttttXf.     L.    C. 
p.  398. 

>  Tv^MUHk(  fiitkf,  fMxi*  ««'  r*v  ^n/9i7r  itayMmX^ifiK.     See  C.  13,  p.  131.  ' 

*  lu  his  discourse  in  praise  of  Helios,   Orat.  iv.  f.  130:  'EtrtOtnti  i*ct  l%n>i<  \k 
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gion  too  abstract}  too  lifeless.  And  in  one  view  of  it,  Christianity 
must  have  presented  itself  to  him  as  such  a  religion — a  religion 
which  repelled  the  divine  element  in  man  too  far  off;  and  in  an- 
other view  of  it,  as  a  religion  in  which  it  was  brought  too  near, 
in  which  it  was  too  much  humanized.  He  was  seeking  for  a  re- 
velation of  the  godlike,  which  should  dart  its  splendour  into  the 
sensible  world.  He  was  destitute  of  the  sense  to  appreciate  the 
spiritual  majesty  of  the  appearance  and  life  of  Christ.  The  same 
thing  happened  here  which  is  always  found  to  occur,  wherever  the 
secret  feelings  of  man's  heart  may  openly  express  themselves, 
that  he  who  does  not  feel  himself  attracted,  will  of  necessity  feel 
repelled  by  the  appearance  of  Christ.  How  poor  and  despicable 
appeared  to  him  the  person  who  could  style  himself  the  light  of 
the  world,  compared  with  the  ever-enduring,  ever-present  revela- 
tion of  Helios,  shining  forth  to  the  eyes  of  all  I  How  insignifi- 
cant the  person  who  invites  to  himself  the  heavy  laden, — who 
presents  himself  in  the  group  of  those  oppressed  with  spiritual 
and  bodily  distress,  in  comparison  with  the  old  mythical  and  his- 
torical heroes,  and  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  We  need  but 
hear  how  Julian  expresses  himself  on  this  matter  in  his  own 
characteristic  language.  (See  the  quotation  cited  on  page  115.) 
P.  117,  a  national  character  once  emisting  appeared  to  him 
incapable  of  change.']  He  could  not  distinguish  her©  that  which 
is  founded  in  the  laws  of  creation,  in  the  original  character  of  na- 
tions, from  that  which  has  sprung  out  of  the  disturbance  of  the 
original  element  by  the  intrusion  of  sin ;  as,  indeed,  he  was  a 
stranger  to  all  distinctions  between  nature,  sin,  and  grace.  Hence, 
on  these  grounds,  the  union  of  all  nations  in  one  kingdom  of  God, 
— in  other  words,  a  religion  of  humanity, — must  appear  to  him 
nonsense.  "  In  the  Father — says  he — all  is  perfect,  and  all  is 
one ;  but  in  separated  existence,  some  one  power  or  another  pre- 
dominates. Thus  Mars  leads  the  warlike  individuals  of  a  people ; 
Minerva,  the  warlike  endued  with  understanding;  Mercury,  those 
who  possess  more  cunning  than  boldness."     In  evidence  of  this, 

Ti)»  ltmf*m.*  iltrxAfAWf.  So  nature  taught  hiin,  thoogh  no  book  had  as  yet  come 
into  his  bands,  from  which  be  coald  learn  the  nature  of  the  gods.  AiBn  9i  Urtt 
r»v  rnlrtZi  iWvM*,  says  he.  I  am  indeed  well  aware,  that  in  Julian  a  great  deal  is  mere 
rhetorical  sound ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  what  he  here  says  might  not  be  psycholo- 
gically true. 
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he  alleges  the  undeniable  difference  of  character  which  actually 
existed,  for  example,  between  the  Germans,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
To  explain  this  as  an  accidental  thing,  would  be  to  deny  the  exist- 
enceof  a  Providence.  The  question  returned  then,  what  is  the  cause 
of  it  ?  and  this  was  to  be  found  in  what  has  just  been  said.^  The 
different  codes  of  law — he  supposes — did  not  first  give  its  stamp  to 
the  national  character,  but  the  diversity  of  the  latter  expressed 
itself  in  these.  The  law-givers,  he  maintained,  had  added  but 
little  by  their  guidance  to  the  primitive  natures  and  characters 
of  the  people.*  He  refers  for  proof  to  the  fact,  that  although  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  dominion  had  already  endured  for  so  long 
a  period,  yet  the  western  nations  had  only  adopted  the  language, 
and,  at  most,  something  of  the  rhetoric,  but  had  remained  total 
strangers  to  the  philosophy  and  the  scientific  culture  of  Rome.^ 
On  this  ground,  the  Hellenic  culture  seemed  to  him  a  thing  strictly 
cohering  with  the  worship  of  the  Hellenic  deities,  with  Grecian 
cultus; — a  thing  foreign  from  Judaism  and  Christianity.  And 
inasmuch  as  he  made  no  separation  of  the  human  element  firom  the 
divine,  by  whichhuman  culture  is  tobe  ennobled  in  allits  bi'anches ; 
as  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  circumstance,  that  revelation  is  only 
given  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  the  divine  life  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  refinement  for  all  human  culture,  so  he  charged  it  as  a  re- 
proach upon  the  sacred  writings  and  upon  Christianity,  that  every 
species  of  culture  could  not  be  communicated  by  means  of  them  ; 
that  they  needed  to  supply  their  own  defects  firom  some  other 
quarter. 

P.  118,  to  foist  in  the  doctrine  of  Chrisie  divinity^  Contem- 
plating the  relation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  relation 
of  the  several  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  several 
apostles  to  one  another,  with  the  eye  of  an  enemy,  Julian  could 
no  where  find  any  thing  but  antagonisms,  and  must  overlook  the 
higher  unity,  where  those  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  deter- 
mined in  their  views  by  nothing  save  the  immediate  practical  and 
religious  interest,  saw  every  where  nothing  but  sameness  and  uni- 
formity, and  were  unconscious  of  the  differences  and  of  the  seve- 

1  Opp.  f.  116. 

3  '0<     r»fA«6irti[     fAitc^k     rmt     f  ^rfri     kmj     rau(    iriniduiniri    itk     ^    k-ymytif     «^«^« 
9%rtt9. 
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ral  stadia  in  the  gradual  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
history.  Thus,  what  was  true,  and  yet  not  true,  in  the  attacks  of 
opponents,  might  have  conducted  to  a  more  profound  and  liberal 
investigation  of  the  developing  process  of  divine  truth.  He  main- 
tains, that  when  the  Christians  taught  the  laws  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament were  given  only  for  a  certain  determinate  period,  they 
asserted  what  stood  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  plain  declara- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament,  by  which  these  laws  were  declared  to 
be  of  eternal  validity.^  He  supposes,  moreover,  that  the  Chris- 
tians departed  from  the  doctrine  of  Christ  himself ;  for  the  latter 
had  expressly  disclaimed  any  wish  to  annul  the  Mosaic  ceremo- 
nial law.  He  had  commanded  that  it  should  be  exactly  observed, 
in  the  well-known  passages  in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount.  Then, 
addressing  the  Christians,  Julian  says — "  If  Christ,  therefore, 
threatened  snch  punishment  to  those  who  transgressed  but  a  single 
precept,  what  excnse  will  you  find,  who  have  trampled  upon  all 
the  commandments  T* 

The  Apostle  Paul,  ever  since  his  times,  had  been  a  special  ob- 
ject of  scorn  to  those  who  were  incapable  of  comprehending  his 
lofty,  profound,  and  many-sided  mind  ;  and  Julian  also  can  per- 
ceive, in  that  freedom  of  spirit  and  wisdom  which  led  Paul  to  be- 
come all  things  to  all  men,  to  speak  and  to  act  differently  under 
different  circumstances  and  relations,  nothing  but  self-contradic- 
tion and  intentional  fraud.*  He  endeavours  to  show  how  Paul 
contradicts  the  Old  Testament,  Christ,  and  himself, — how  he 
alters  his  doctrine  concerning  God  according  to  circumstances, 
sometimes  asserting  that  the  Jews  alone  are  God*s  inheritance ; 
sometimes,  to  gain  the  Gentiles,  teaching  that  God  is  not  the 
God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles.  While  the 
church-teachers  sought  to  bring  together  proof  passages  for  the 
divinity  of  Christ  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  all  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  alike,  without  distinguishing 
what  had  been  said  implicit^  and  explicit^ — different  stadia  of 
development ; — Julian,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for  demonstrating 
that  this  doctrine  was  one  altogether  foreign  from  the  Old  Testa- 

I  L.  e.  ].  ix.  f.  819. 
s  CyriJl.  ].  X.  t  861. 
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menty  and  that  even  in  the  New  Testament  it  was  not  an  original 
one,  bat  that  John  had  first  contrived  to  smuggle  it  in.    He  said 
the  worship  of  the  Son,  no  vestige  of  which  was  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  Old  Testament,  conflicted  with  the  command  given  there,  for- 
bidding the  worship  of  all  but  the  one  only  God.^  By  Moses,  oae 
God  exalted  above  all  others  was  named,  whom  alone  men  were 
bound  to  worship,  and  there  was  none  second  to  him,  neither  one 
which  was  like  him,  nor  which  was  unlike  him.'     Let  them  bat 
show,  he  says,  a  single  expression  in  Moses  which  warranted  any 
belief  of  this  sort.     The  passage  in  Deuter.  xviii.  18,  quoted  as 
a  prophecy  relating  to  the  Messiah,  had  no  reference  to  the  son 
of  Mary.    But  even  were  such  a  reference  conceded,  still  Mosea 
asserts  that  the  promised  person  should  resemble  himself,  not  that 
he  should  be  like  God :  he  spoke  of  a  prophet,  such  as  he  was ; 
one  who  should  proceed  from  among  men,  not  one  who  should 
come  forth  from  Gt)d.*    "  So  ill-fated  are  ye,"  says  he  to  the 
Christians,  ^'  that  ye  do  not  even  stand  fast  to  what  has  been 
taught  you  by  the  apostles.     Indeed,  that  doctrine  has  progres- 
sively deteriorated,  and  has  been  carried  to  a  worse  species  of 
atheism  by  your  later  teachers.     Neither  Paul  nor  Matthew,"* 
etc.  (see  quotation  in  text).    Julian  intimates  that  John  himself 
was  afraid  to  call  Jesus,  in  direct  terms,  God  ;  and  he  imagines 
that  he  sees  a  piece  of  artifice  in  John's  passing  so  gradually,  and 
as  it  were  imperceptibly,  from  the  Logos  to  the  historical  Christ, 
At  first,  he  says,  John  spoke  only  of  God  and  the  Logos, — said 
that  the  latter  became  man,  and  dwelt  among  us;   but  was 
ashamed  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  how.     He  nowhere  made  any 
mention  of  Jesus  or  Christ ;  and  thus  insinuating  what  be  would 
have  understood,  he  next  introduces  John  the  Baptist,  and  makes 
him  testify  that  Jesus  is  the  one  on  whom  men  must  believe,  as 
the  being  who  is  God  and  Logos.^ 


'  *£i  ykf  •v3/y«  6(Xu  w^»r»VfU€$tu,  r«»  X^ft*  tit  ttUf  nvrtf  rf«r«tn»i7<rt,  »mi  tf  \jt*U«9  cM* 
4>^«f«  9^09t  iffAUe  ^  «v»  tW  Sliv  ifffifiXnff  miirm  wfrrtBtn.     L.  C.  1.  ▼.  f.  160. 

*  Allasion  to  the  different  doctrinal  parties,  which  had  arisen  during  the  oontro- 
versira  of  the  fourth  century. 

»  CyriU.  1.  viii.  f.  263. 
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Had  Jalian  contemplatad  tbe  character  of  the  apostles  with 
less  prgadice,  he  woold^  after  having  once  missed  the  simplicity 
of  John^  and  become  suspicions  of  surreptitious  dealing  and  sly 
deception,  instead  of  charging  this  on  the  apostle,  much  rather 
felt  obliged  to  regard  this  gospel  as  the  production  of  some  later 
impostor.  But  he  was  very  ready  to  welcome  every  opportu-^ 
nity  of  exhibiting  tli^  apostles  themselves  in  this  un&vourable 
light. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  Julian,  when  he 
speaks  as  an  opponent  of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  was  forced, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  to  be  a  witness  of  those  very  things 
which  marked  its  superiority  over  every  other  religious  standings 
ground.  Among  the  cases  of  this  sort,  we  reckon  the  way  in 
which  he  couples  Judaism  with  Paganism,  and  places  both  in  a 
common  relation  over  against  Christianity ;  in  so  far,  namely,  as 
the  theistic  principle  was  first  freed  by  Christianity  from  the  con* 
straints  ci  outward  forms,  and  that  particularity  of  application 
within  which  it  still  remained  confined  at  the  position  of  Judaism* 
To  the  same  class  belongs  also  his  remark,  that  Christianity  is  on 
one  side  akin  to  Judaism,  and  on  another  to  Paganism ; — in  the 
theistic  element,  opposed  to  Paganism,  and  one  with  Judaism  ; 
in  combating  tbe  legal  ground,  and  in  freedom,  though  on  a  diffe- 
rent foundation,  one  with  the  Hellenic  principle ;  all  which  he 
so  interpreted,  indeed,  as  to  make  the  Christians  adopt  what  was 
bad,  and  let  go  what  was  good,  in  the  two  religions.  From  the 
Jews,  they  had  taken  nothing  but  the  renunciation  of  tbe  gods, 
but  they  had  rejected  the  severe  discipline  of  the  law  and  tlie 
various  kinds  of  lustration  ;  fix>m  the  Pagans  they  had  adopted 
the  free  mode  of  life,  but  renounced  their  pious  respect  for  every- 
thing divine.*  *^  Had  you  adopted,**  says  he  to  the  Christians, 
^'  the  religious  doctrine  of  the  Jews,  it  would  indeed  have  fared 
worse  with  yot^  than  if  you  had  remained  with  us ; — still,  you 
would  have  met  with  a  more  tolerable  lot,  since  you  would  have 


vq»  fuifnif/**.  In  &<«  •ZwH  irr)»  if  xf^  wtmmmttittu  Imv  Jmm  Xdytf.     CyrUI.  I.  Z.  f.  3*^7. 
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worshipped  one  God  instead  of  several,  nor  would  you  have  wor- 
shipped a  man,  or  rather  many  unfortunate  men.^  Yon  would 
have  received  a  harsh  and  rude  law,  deformed  by  many  defects, 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  barbarians,  instead  of  our  mild  and 
philanthropic  laws — in  other  respects  you  would  have  been  worse 
off,  but  yet  holier  and  parer.  So  he  compares  them  with 
leeches,  which  imbibe  all  the  impure  blood,  but  leave  that  which 
is  good.' 

The  religious  system  of  Julian  consisted,  as  the  case  usually 
was  with  the  later  Platonicians,  of  a  mixture  of  rationalist  and 
supematuralist  elements.  On  the  one  hand,  he  says,  in  opposi- 
tion to  supematuralism,  which  doubtless  came  to  his  knowledge 
in  some  extreme  and  exag^rated  form — ^^  It  is  not  enough  to 
say,  God  spake  and  it  was  done ;  but  the  commands  of  God  must 
harmonize  with  the  nature  of  things.  God  being  eternal,  his 
commands  must  correspond  to  his  eternal  being;  hence  they  can 
be  no  other  than  the  nature  of  things  themselves,  or  something 
that  harmonizes  with  it.  How  can  nature  possibly  be  opposed 
to  the  commands  of  God,  or  how  be  at  discordance  with  them  !"* 
But  still  Julian  was  for  looking  to  the  revelations  of  the  gods, 
for  the  resolution  of  questions  which  he  supposed  human  reason 
by  itself  was  incompetent  to  resolve.  Thus,  he  says,  in  assert- 
ing the  immortality  of  the  soul, — "  We  here  depend  on  the 
authority  of  no  man,  but  only  of  the  gods,  who  alone,  doubt- 
less, have  knowledge  of  this ;  for  on  such  matters  it  behoves 
man  to  express  only  his  conjectures — but  the  gods  must  have 
certain  knowledge."*     The  excellence  and  authority  of  the  old 


1  The  multitnde  of  Miints. 
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nothing^  else  to  ray  to  ODe  who  wanted  to  be  consoled  for  the  early  death  of  his  wifle, 
than  that  he  must  resign  himself  to  a  neoeesity  inseparable  from  the  condition  of 
human  nature.    Ep.  37. 
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religious  and  their  sacred  institutions  he  traced  to  their  superna- 
tural, divine  origin.  "  I  avoid,"  said  he,  in  writing  to  an  ap;^/f- 
ptui^ — "I  avoid  novelty  in  everything;  Hut  above  all  in  that 
which  relates  to  the  gods ;  since  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  from 
the  beginning  and  always,  the  laws  of  one's  country  must  be  ob- 
served, because  it  is  plain  that  the  gods  have  given  them  ;  for  if 
they  were  given  by  men  they  would  not  be  so  beautiful."*  While 
Christianity  teaches  that,  in  place  of  the  earlier  isolated  and  frag- 
mentary communications  of  divine  powers,  the  quickening  of 
redeemed  humanity  by  the  divine  Spirit  has  entered  in  as  a  per- 
manent thing ;  Julian,  on  the  other  hand,  adhering  firmly  to  the 
older  point  of  view,  supposes  only  rare  and  transient  communica- 
tions of  the  spirit  which  comes  from  the  gods  to  have  taken  place, 
and  that  by  certain  conditions  of  nature  these  divine  powers 
had  at  length  every  where  been  lost,  "  The  spirit  that  comes 
from  the  gods  to  men,"  says  he,  "  appears  seldom,  and  to  but  few, 
and  not  easily  can  every  man,  at  any  time,  be  a  partaker  of  it. 
Hence  the  communication  of  the  spirit  has  ceased  with  the  Jews, 
and  even  among  the  Egyptians  it  has  not  been  continued  down 
to  the  present  times.  The  spontaneous  oracles  themselves  seem 
to  give  way  to  the  changing  periods  of  time."*  Hence  he  was  of 
the  opinion,  that  in  place  of  these  bygone  supernatural  communi« 
cations  of  the  gods,  had  come  in  the  continuous  intermediation 
of  the  fellowship  with  them  by  means  of  the  holy  arts ;  as  he 
says  next,  afler  tlie  words  before  cited :  ^^  Our  father  Zeus,  the 
lover  of  mankind,  has,  in  order  that  we  might  not  be  wholly  de- 
prived of  the  fellowship  with  the  gods,  given  us  those  holy  arts 
(as  for  example  the  auspici,  horuspicia),  which  furnishes  us  with 
such  sufficient  help  for  our  needs."  ^  Furthermore,  he  looked  upon 


f  Ep.  63. 

'  ^iyti  r%9  Mm49T$juum9  U  kwrnri  ft)*,  in  I«Wf  i/ni*,  lii^  %\  i»  vtiii  w^  rtit  9uvf,  tUfUtn 
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the  healing  art,  coming  frotn  the  appearance  of  EsonlapiaSy  as  an 
abiding  after-inflaence  of  the  revelation  of  the  goda,  and  that  this 
god  everywhere  reveals  himself  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  bodily 
and  mental  :^ — referring  to  those  incubations  to  which  so  many 
cures  rfere  ascribed  in  the  first  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
He  affirms,  that  Esculapius  had  often  cured  him  (Julian  himself) 
by  remedies  suggested  to  him  in  dreams.^ 

Julian  thus  contemplating  history  with  hood-winked  eye,  could 
see  in  the  old  Hellenico-Roman  religion  something  indestructibly 
divine,  and  believe  that  in  renouncing  it,  the  Roman  world  was 
rapidly  passing  to  barbarism  and  ruin.     In  Christianity  he  could 
see  nought  else  than  a  work  of  man,  which  was  indebted  for  its 
extensive  spread  to  sundry  cunning  artifices ;  while  the  decline 
of  the  old  religion  and  manners,  for  which  the  Christians  were 
chargeable,  promoted  the  extension  of  their  faith : — ignorance 
and  credulity  opening  the  way  for  it.     Accordingly,  in  the  intro^ 
duction  to  his  work  against  Christianity,  which  he  wrote,  as  he 
avows,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  world  an  account  of  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  him  to  renounce  Christianity,  he  observes : 
^^  Christianity  is  a  figment  put  together  by  the  wickedness  of 
men,  in  which  there  is  no  particle  of  the  godlike,  but  which  haa 
merely  taken  advantage  of  human  folly,  and  the  propensity  to 
what  is  marvellous  and  wonderful,  to  procure  credence  for  its  pre- 
tensions."    And  so  he  might  suppose  that  he  was  himself  dea- 
tined  by  the  gods,  by  restoring  the  old  religion  and  suppressing 
the  new,  which  had  been  raised  to  eminence  only  by  human 
caprice,  to  save  the  Roman  state  from  ruin. 

P.  119,  called  Philopatris.']  Many  things  are  to  be  found  in 
this  dialogue,  hardly  reconcileable  with  the  hypothesis  by  which 
it  is  ascribed  to  the  times  of  Julian.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it 
sets  up  Paganism  and  Christianity  alike,  as  objects  of  ridicule. 
A  certain  species  of  deism  seems  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  whole 
Work.    But  the  Pagans  of  this  period  were  for  the  most  part 

»  CyrHI.  1.  ▼!.  f.  600. 
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zealous  adherents  of  the  old  doctrine  of  the  gods;  and  a  prodao- 
tion  of  this  sort  seems  not  to  answer  to  their  way  of  thinking. 
But  even  were  we  disposed  to  believe  that  the  author  of  this  dia- 
logue was  given  to  none  of  the  commonly  prevailing  theories,  bat 
had  constructed  a  peculiar  theory  of  his  own,  yet  there  still  re- 
main many  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  hypothesis  that 
the  dialogue  was  composed  in  the  times  of  Julian,  or,  according 
to  the  theory  of  the  pastor  M.  Ehemann  (in  the  Studieu  der 
evangelischen  Geistlichkeit  Wiirtembergs,  Bd.  xL  Heft  2,  J. 
1839),  in  the  times  of  the  Emperor  Valens.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  such  a  promise  as  that  Egypt  should  be  subjugated?  It 
could  not  be  set  forth  as  a  promise  for  the  future  under  any  one 
of  the  Boman  emperors,  down  to  the  time  when  the  country  was 
conquered  by  the  Saracens.  It  was  then  only  that  tlie  recovery 
of  this  countiy  could  be  reckoned  among  the  happiest  prospects 
of  the  Roman  empire.  It  may  also  be  questioned,  whether  the 
manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  spoken  of  in  §  12, 
does  not  betray  an  author  who  wrote  after  the  second  ecumenical 
council.  And  if  a  good  deal  is  to  be  found  in  the  historical  writ- 
ings of  Leo  the  deacon,  from  which  the  allusions  in  the  dialogue 
may  be  most  easily  explained,  the  opinion  which  was  first  broached 
by  the  lamented  Niebuhr,  and  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
Hase,  in  the  edition  of  the  Scrip.  Byz.  T.  xi.,  deserves  a  more 
careful  examination. 

P.  139,  these  hostile  machinations.']  An  insulated  narrative^ 
has  come  down  to  our  times,  from  which  we  learn  how  mightily 
Christianity  wrought  in  Persia  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
century.  Under  the  reign  of  Horsmisdas  11.  (from  the  year  301 
to  308'),  one  of  the  first  of  the  Magians,  named  Mobed,  a  man 
who  stood  in  the  highest  veneration,*  embraced  Christianity,  and 
wrote  a  work  against  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  and  in  defence  of 
the  Christian  religion.  This  work,  widely  disseminated  in  Persia, 
seems  to  have  accomplished  much  for  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

1  We  are  indebted  for  this  tcooant  to  the  history  of  the  religions  wmrs  in  Armenia, 
▼erj  reeeDdjr  pabliahed,  and  written  by  the  Armenian  bishop  filiseus. 
>  Unkos  we  are  to  understand  Hormlsdaa  I.,  who  reigned  from  272  to  27dw 
s  According  to  the  version  of  Nenmann  i  Whom  yon  held  to  be  something  more 
than  a  man.  According  to  the  Italian  translation  of  Cappelletti,  Yenesia,  1840,  the 
eommnnioation  of  which  I  owe  to  my  friend  and  colleague  Petermann :  **  Che  voi  re* 
pntavate  pin  sublime  delT  nmaua  natora." 
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As  it  was  found  impossible  to  pat  him  down  by  disputation,  he 
was  stoned  to  death.  The  Armenian  bishops,  in  their  reply  to 
the  proclamation  of  Mihr-Nerseh,  allege  that  any  one  might  learn 
what  Christianity  was  from  the  writings  of  this  Mobed.* 

P.  140,  everything  that  transpired  in  the  Ea^t^  Yet  the 
persecution  certainly  did  not  arise  in  the  first  place  out  of  mere 
political  interests ;  but  religious  fanaticism  and  the  influence  of 
the  Magians  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  excite  it.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  most  honoured  and  learned  of  that  body,  Mobed, 
had  embraced  Christianity.  The  multiplication  of  splendid 
churches  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Magians;  and  they 
declared  that  everything  must  be  sacrificed  rather  than  suffer 
Christianity  utterly  to  suppress  the  worship  of  Ormuzd.* 

P.  141,  and  thereby  punisJied  men,']  Such  a  doctrine  seemed 
to  the  Persians,  a  confounding  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman.  It 
seemed  ascribing  towGrod  what  could  be  said  of  no  one  but  Ahri- 
man. "  Such  fury,"  says  the  edict  cited  in  the  text,  "  never  got 
possession  of  any  man  against  his  fellows ;  how  much  less  could 
it  exist  in  God  against  man.  The  man  who  uses  such  language 
is  deaf  and  blind, — deceived  by  that  serpent,  the  devil.** 

Same  page,  141,  were  objects  of  worship  toit/i  the  PersiansJ] 
Thus  the  Persian  king  said  to  the  Christians  in  Armenia :  ^^  I 
have  sworn  by  the  sun,  the  great  god,  whose  beams  enlighten  the 
whole  world,  and  whose  warmth  gives  light  to  all  creatures,  that 
if,  at  his  wonderful  appearance  in  the  morning,  every  knee  does 
not  bow  in  worship  before  him  and  acknowledge  him  as  god,  I 
will  abandon  you  to  every  species  of  persecution."^ 

P.  143,  to  Gody  Hie  Creator  of  all  things.]  The  spirit  of 
Oriental  despotism  among  the  Persians,  as  elsewhere,  required 
that  the  subject  should  have  no  other  religion  than  his  king  had. 
Accordingly,  in  the  proclamation  so  often  cited,  we  find  it  said : 
^^  Know,  that  ye  are  bound  to  adopt  the  faith  of  your  sovereign ; 
especially,  as  we  have  to  give  an  account  of  you  to  God." 

*  See  Neoiiiann*8  English  translation  of  Elisieus,  p.  14 ;  Italian  translation,  p.  38. 

*  A  remarkable  expression  of  this  kind  is  ascribed  to  King  Jezdegerdes  II.  in  the 
historical  work  of  Elisaeus  (p,  SO,  1.  c.) :  I  have  heard  from  my  ancestors,  that  when, 
in  the  times  of  Sapor  II„  this  doctrine  was  propagated  thi'ough  the  whole  empire,  the 
teachers  of  our  faith  prevailed  on  the  king  to  issue  a  severe  edict  for  the  suppression 
of  Christianity,  that  the  faith  of  the  Magians  might  not  utterly  perish. 

s  See  £li6»us'  history  of  the  Armenian  religious  wars,  translated  by  Neumann,  p.  82; 
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P.  146,  had  permission  to  leave  the  country,']  Eling  Sapor 
was  at  length  forced  to  see  himself,  that  by  the  violence  which 
he  employed  for  the  suppression  of  Christianity,  nothing  could  be 
accomplished ;  and  the  unhappy  issue  of  all  his  sanguinary  edicts 
induced  him  to  grant  a  general  tolerance  to  all  reUgious  denomi- 
nations in  Persia.  In  the  history  of  the  religious  wars,  written 
by  the  Armenian  bishop,  Elissens,  the  Persian  king,  Jezdegerdes 
II.,  gives  a  report  of  the  end  of  this  persecution,  which,  although 
it  cannot  have  been  expressed  in  these  terms  by  the  prince  him- 
self, is  yet  worthy  of  notice,  and  may  contain  some  truth.  "When 
the  king  (Sapor  II.)  had  shut  up  all  the  churches  throughout 
Persia,  the  Christians  next  converted  every  house  into  a  church, 
and  performed  their  religious  rites  in  every  place ;  nay,  they  even 
supposed  themselves  to  be  temples,  and  regarded  themselves  as 
more  and  better  than  mere  earthly  creatures.  They  endured  the 
severest  persecutions,  nor  did  their  necks  grow  weary.  Their 
goods  were  plundered,  but  still  there  were  always  more  to  plunder. 
The  king  was  greatly  incensed,  and  the  executioners  in  despair; 
but  the  Christians  were  full  of  joy,  bore  all  their  sufferings  with 
equanimity,  and  submitted  patiently  to  the  spoiling  of  their  goods. 
When  the  king  saw  that  they  mocked  at  death,  and  looked  upon 
it  as  nothing  other  than  a  way  to  their  heavenly  home,  he  com- 
manded all  the  Magians  and  Mobed  to  disturb  no  man,  but  to 
suffer  each  to  follow  without  fear  his  own  faith."^ 

P.  151,  he  desired  an  interview  with  Hie  bishop. ]  The  first 
years  only  of  the  reign  of  Varanes  were  so  unfavourable  to  the 
Christians.  At  a  latter  period — and  the  noble  conduct  of  this 
bishop,  Acacius,  may  have  cx)ntributed  to  bring  about  the  change 
— ^he  became  their  friend.  He  declared  Christianity  to  be  next 
after  the  doctrine  of  Ormuzd,  better  than  all  other  religions.  He 
showed  great  respect  for  the  bishops.  But  the  successor  of  Va- 
ranes, Jezdegerdes  II.,  was  again  a  violent  enemy  of  the  Christians. 
P.  152,  they  preferred  to  die  as  martyrs  rather  titan  to  deny 
their  faith^  Their  manifesto  concluded  with  the  following  declara- 
tion: "From  this  faith,  no  power,  no  angel  nor  man  can  remove  us; 
— no  fire,  no  sword,  no  death  in  the  waves  of  the  sea,  no  violence  of 
tortures,  whatever  they  may  be.  Decide  as  you  please,  provided  you 
do  but  leave  us  our  faith,  we  will  seek  here  below  for  no  other 

^  See  Uie  work  so  often  cited  above. 
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lord  but  you ;  as  we  will  have  in  heaven  no  other  God  than  Jesus 
Christ,  for  there  is  no'  other  God  besides  hira.  But  if  you  would 
rather  hear  something  else  from  us  than  this  great  witness,  then 
learn  our  determination.  Our  bodies  are  in  your  power ;  do  with 
them  according  to  your  good  pleasure.  In  your  power  is  the 
rack,  in  ours  is  patience.  You  possess  the  sword,  we  have  necks 
to  offer  you.  We  are  no  better  than  our  fathers,  who  gave  up 
property  and  life  for  the  sake  of  the  faith.  Propose  to  us,  then^ 
no  further  questions  on  these  matters ;  for  our  faith  comes  not 
from  men.  We  are  not  to  be  taught  like  children.  We  are 
united  inseparably  with  God,  from  whom  nothing,  either  present, 
or  in  the  future,  or  in  all  eternity,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us.**^ 

Same  page  152,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  give  in  their  de^ 
nial.']  It  is  true,  that  many  of  the  nobles,  on  this  occasion,  were 
induced  to  deny :  but  the  attempt  of  the  Persians  to  extirpate 
Christianity  by  force,  and  to  introduce  the  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
stirred  up  a  universal  movement  among  the  people,  and  a  reli- 
gious war.  And  this  happened  repeatedly.  Some  were  betrayed 
into  denial  of  the  faith  and  treason  to  their  country.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  shown  also  a  zeal  for  the  faith  which  sacri-* 
ficed  all  things  and  was  ready  to  suffer  all  things  for  the  holy 
cause,  and  a  heroic  cx)urage  in  contending  for  the  highest  good.' 

P.  156.  LuHcopoleuitesJ]  The  Persian  church  then  seems  to 
have  been  active  in  promoting  the  extension  of  Christianity. 
Their  commercial  relations,  and  even  the  persecutions  they  en- 
dured, which  led  Christians  to  emigrate  to  other  coimtries,  might 
be  the  occasion  of  this.  We  find  it  stated,  that  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century,  under  the  reign  of  Sapor  II.,  Christianity  had  been 
diffused  by  the  churches,  which  were  so  flourishing  in  this  country 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  persecution,  to  the  Eastern  conn- 
tries  lying  on  the  Caspian  sea,  and  thence  south,  even  to  East 
India.'  Here  conclude  the  accounts  which  Cosmas  gives  respect* 
ing  the  Christians  in  India. 

*  History  of  the  religioiis  wars,  by  the  Bishop  Eliseos,  p.  20. 

*  Memoires  sur  TAxm^Die*  T.  I.  p.  33a.    Comp.  also  the  work  of  Elissus. 

s  See  Elisseus,  I.  c.  p.  30.  According^  to  Neamann^s  translation :  This  doctrine 
heg&n  to  spread  through  the  land  and  thence  to  countries  towards  the  East :  it  carae 
into  the  land  of  the  Rushanians,  and  thenoe  it  spread  itself  south,  eYen  unto  th« 
Indies.  Neumann  explains  the  name  Rushanians  as  belonging  to  a  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

According  to  the  Italian  translation :  Sino  al  pese  dei  Tartar!  e  di  Uk  si  estese  alle 
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P.  156,  where  there  tone  a  Persian  bishopi]  From  the  accounts 
of  Cosmas,  it  can  by  no  means  be  inferred  that  Christianity  was 
spread  among  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

P.  167,  bishop  of  Hie  Goths.']  Ulphilas  was  bom  a.d.  318,^  and 
probably  educated  in  Christianity.  He  administered  the  office 
of  church-reader  in  the  little  community  which  had  already  been 
formed  among  his  people,  till  he  was  consecrated  as  a  bishop  in 
the  year  348.'  And  he  laboured  partly  for  the  further  extension 
of  Christianity,  and  partly  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  know- 
ledge and  Christian  life  among  those  who,  being  until  now  desti- 
tute of  teachers,  had  but  a  veiy  scanty  and  imperfect  knowledge 
of  Christianity. 

Christianity  having,  through  the  zealous  efforts  of  Ulphilas, 
found  a  wide  door  of  entrance  among  the  Goths,  the  fury  of  the 
Pagans  was  exited  against  it  the  more ;  and  perhaps  the  ruler 

parti  meridionali  sino  alle  Indie.    A  remarkable  testimony  concerning  the  roote  by 
which  Christianity  spread  from  Persia  to  the  East  Indies. 

1  We  are  indebted  to  Proftessor  Waits,  in  Kiel,  for  the  publication  of  a  very  import- 
ant fragment  from  a  poiemical  tract,  compoaed,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  Arian  bishop 
Maximin,  in  which  is  to  be  found  an  essay  on  the  life  and  labours  of  Ulphilas,  by  one 
Of  his  disciples,  the  Bishop  Auxentius  of  Dorostorus  (Silistria).  Thb  piece,  edited  by 
Professor  Waltz,  from  a  Parisian  roanoscript,  has  first  made  it  possible  to  clear  up 
the  chronological  confusion,  and  to  throw  more  light  on  this  obscure  subject ;  and 
the  editor  himself  has  already  made  good  use  of  it  for  this  purpose.  This  fragment 
must  henceforth  be  the  basis  of  all  future  inquhries  into  the  present  subject.  Ueber 
Leben  nnd  die  Lefare  dee  Ulphila.  Bruchstiiclce  eines  ungedructen  Werkes  aus  dem 
Ende  des  vierten  Jahrhunderts.  Heransgegeben  nnd  erlautert  Yun  Seorg  Waits. 
HanoTcr,  1840.  Now  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  this  work,  that  Ulphilas  entered 
the  episcopal  offloe  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  having  administered  that  office  forty 
years,  died  In  a68»  when  the  law  cited  in  Cod.  Theodos.  i  xri.  Tit.  !▼.  1.  2,  was  en-* 
acted,  it  follows,  that  he  was  bom  in  the  year  dia 

>  The  following  is  said  respecting  his  appointment  as  bishop,  by  Auxentius,  in  the 
tract  of  Maximin,  p.  20:  Hie,  Dei  proTMentia  et  Christi  mlserlcordia,  propter  multo- 
mm  salotem  in  gente  Oothorum,  de  lectore  trig^ta  annorum  episoopus  est  ordinatua, 
ut  non  solum  asset  hseres  Dei  et  cohieres  Christi,  sed  et  in  hoc  per  gratiam  Christi 
Imitor  Christi  et  sanctorum  ejus ;  uVqnemadmodnm  sanotos  Darid  triginta  annorum 
rex  et  propbeta  est  constitntus,  ut  regeret  et  doceret  populura  Dei  et  filios  Israel,  ita 
et  late  beatua  tanquam  propheta  est  manifestatus  et  sacerdos  Christi  ordinatns,  ut 
regeret  et  oorrlgeret  et  doceret  et  oNliflcaret  gentem  Oothorum,  quod  et  Deo  volenta 
ei  Christo  auxiliaiite  per  ministerinm  ejus  admirabiliter  est  adimpletum;  et  sicuti 
Joseph  in  £gypto  triginta  annomm  est  manifestatus,  et  qnemadmodum  Dominus  et 
•Deusnoster  Jeeua  ChristoS)  fllios  Dei,  triginta  annorum  secundum  oamem  consti- 
tntus et  baptixatos,  oopit  evangelivm  pr^dicare  et  animas  hominum  pascere ;  ita  et 
Iste  saoctua,  ipsius  Christi  diapositione  et  ordinationc,  et  in  fame  et  in  penuria  pr»* 
dieationia  indifferenter  agentem  Ipsam  gentem  Oothorum,  aecundum  erangelicam  et 
apostolicam  et  prophetioam  regulam  emendaTit  et  Tirere  docnit,  et  Chriatiaooa  vera 
Christkttoa  esae  manifestavit  et  multiplioiTit. 
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of  the  Goths,  who  is  called  a  violent  enemy  of  Christianity  in  this 
period,  was  the  same  Athanaric^  who  still  later  appears  as  a  per- 
secutor of  the  Christians,*  The  persecution  proves  how  deeply 
Christianity  had  struck  root  in  the  hearts  of  this  people,  for  mul- 
titudes of  men  and  women  suffered  as  martyrs;^  so  that,  as  the 
Bishop  Auxentius,  who  reports  this  fact,  expresses  it,  the  per- 
secutors themselves  were  abashed,  while  those  who  suffered  the 
persecution  obtained  the  crown.*  ^  By  reason  of  this  persecution, 
Ulphilas,  having  now  administered  his  episcopal  office  seven  years, 
was  induced,  with  a  large  number  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  year 
355,  to  cross  over  the  Danube  and  seek  after  a  place  of  refiige 
within  the  Roman  empire.* 

By  the  negotiations  of  Ulphilas,  for  whom  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius  entertained  a  high  respect,  places  for  settlement  were 
provided  for  these  Goths  in  Moesia.  Men  were  fond  of  comparing 
Ulphilas  with  Moses,  since,  under  his  guidance,  the  Goths  had 
accomplished  this  exodus  from  the  midst  of  heathens,  and  de- 
livered from  the  wrath  of  that  other  Pharoah,  Athanaric,  had 
been  conducted  to  a  land  where  they  could  enjoy  their  religion 
securely  and  without  disturbance.*  By  this  successful  enterprise, 
he  could  not  fail  to  have  won  upon  the  confidence  of  his  people. 

1  This  we  may  infer,  with  Prof.  Waitz,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  styled  by  Aoxentius^ 
in  the  tract  of  Maxiptiin  (p.  20),  "judex  Gothorum;**  and  Themistias  says  of  the 
Gothic  prince  (Athanaric)  with  whom  Valens  bad  a  war  (de  pace,  p.  160) :  Ti^f  ^  nS 

^*r«Xi«i  iirm9Vfi4m.t  itwtt^M,  rim  rtv  )4x«rr«v  Zl  kyttmqi, 

s  Socrates,  1.  vr.  c.  ^. 

s  On  thb  point,  says  Auxentius  (1.  c.  p.  20) :  Ubi  et  ex  inridia  et  operatione  inimici 
tunc  ab  irreliKioso  et  sacrilego  judice  Gothorum  tyrannico  terrore  in  barbarico 
Christianorum  persecutio  est  excitata,  ut  Satauas,  qui  male  fkcere  capiebat,  nolens 
foceret  bene  ut  quos  desiderabat  prsevaricatores  facere,  et  desertores,  Christo  opitu- 
lante  et  propug^ante,  fierent  martyres  et  confessores. 

*  Ut  persecutor  confunderetur,  et  qui  persecntionem  patiebantur,  coronarentor ;  ot 
hie  qui  tentabat  vincere,  victus  erubesceret,  et  qui  tentabantur,  victores  gauderent. 

<  The  words  of  Auxentius  (I.  c.)  are :  Ubi  et  post  multorum  serrorum  et  anoillarum 
Christi  gtoriosum  martyrium,  imminente  vehementer  ipsa  persecutione,  oompletis 
septem  annis  tantummodo  in  episcopatu,  cum  g^andi  populo  oonfessorum  de  bar- 
barico pulsus  in  solo  Romanise  a  Constantio  principe  honorifice  est  susceptus. 

6  Philostorgius,  who  reports  after  a  manner  which  accords  with  Auxentius,  this  mi* 
gration  of  the  Goths  under  the  guidance  of  Ulphilas,  is  right  when  he  asserts  that  this 
expedition  did  not  take  place,  as  other  writers  asserted,  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  hot 
places  it  too  early,  vis.,  under  the  reign  of  Constantine.  It  must  hare  been  not  Con- 
stantine  but  Constantius,  who  is  said  to  have  called  Ulphilas  "  the  Moses  of  our  time  " 
{i  i^'  fift^t  M«r^).  This  title  is  also  given  to  Ulphilas  by  Auxentius,  1.  c. :  SicuU  Dens 
per  Moson  de  potentia  et  violentia  Pharaonis  et  ^gyptiomm  populum  snum  liberavit 
et  rubrum  mare  transire  fecit,  et  sibi  servire  providit,  ita  et  per  sspe  dictum  Dem 
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He  preached  with  great  fervour;  and  to  this  end,  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  Gothic,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages.^  In 
this  first  bishop  from  the  midst  of  the  German  race,  we  see  thns 
early  a  representative  of  that  tendency,  which  is  said  always  to 
have  distinguished  the  German  people,  and  by  virtue  of  which 
the  greatest  revolution  in  the  development  of  the  church  was 
brought  about — love  for  the  sacred  Scriptures,  leading  to  the 
effort  to  make  it  accessible  to  the  people.  To  this  end,  he  in- 
vented for  the  Goths  an  alphabet,  and  made  use  of  it  to  give 
them  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue.  He  is  said 
to  have  composed  theological  and  devotional  tracts  in  all  the 
three  languages  above  mentioned.^ 

It  is  unknown  whether  all  the  Christians  among  the  Goths  emi- 
grated with  Ulphilas,  or  whether  many  still  remained  behind,  and 
continued  to  labour  for  the  spread  of  Christianity.  The  seed 
sown  by  him  produced  an  after  harvest  in  various  ways;  but 
Christianity  was  also  introduced  among  the  Goths  from  other 
quarters,  as  indeed  it  might  have  been  by  those  bishops  who  re- 
sided in  the  adjacent  provinces  of  the  Soman  empire.  One  of 
these,  Ascholius,  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  we  find  afterwards  in 
intimate  correspondence  with  the  church  among  the  Goths  who 
dwelt  beyond  the  empire  of  the  Romans.  But  the  fi^sh  spread 
of  Christianity  provoked  once«more  a  violent  persecution  from  its 
old  enemy,  Athanaric.  This  took  place  in  the  year  370,  and 
onward.  Among  the  Gothic  Christians  of  this  time,  we  find  men 
possessed  of  an  ardent  zeal,  which  led  many  of  them  to  encounter 
martyrdom.  Distinguished  among  these  was  Sabas,  of  whose 
history  we  have  a  very  particular  account  from  the  church  to 
which  he  belonged.  This  report  is,  moreover,  an  important 
one,  as  it  gives  a  very  precise  statement  of  the  character  of  the 
persecution  against  the  Christians  among  the  Goths.  It  is 
plain  ft*om  this  narrative,  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  people 

confesBSores  sancti  filH  soi  nnpgeniti  de  barbuico  liberavit,  et  per  Danubium  transire 
fecit,  et  in  montiboa,  aecondam  aanctonun  imitationem,  ^ibi  servire  decrevit. 

*  As  AoxentioB  says :  GriDcam  6t  Latinam  et  Gothicam  lingaam  sine  intermlssione 
in  ana  et  sola  ecclesia  Christi  prasdioarit. 

*  As  Anzentios  says :  Qui  et  ipsis  tribos  llngnis  plores  tractatus  et  multas  inter- 
pretationes,  Tolentibns  ad  ntilitatem  et  adificationem,  sibi  ad  sternam  memoriam  et 
mercedem,  post  se  dereliqalt.  He  may  perhaps  here  have  had  in  his  mind  the  Gothic 
translation  of  the  Bible  above  mentioned. 
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who  were  inflamed  with  fanaticism  against  Christianity,  as  the 
prince  and  chief  men,  who,  influenced  perhaps  by  political  rather 
than  religious  motives,  were  seeking  to  suppress  a  foreign  re^ 
ligion. 

Sabas  was  a  pious  lajrman,  of  Gothic  descent,  who,  from  his 
early  childhood,  seems  to  have  had  no  other  object  before  him 
than  to  be  a  devout  Christian.  He  got  himself  enrolled  among 
the  regularly-f^pointed  church-singers,  and  in  this  vocation  dis^- 
charged  his  duty  with  great  diligence  and  care.  He  led  a  rigidly 
abstemious  life ;  he  was  a  bold  and  decided  witness  for  the  truth 
and  against  idolatry,  but  without  unnecessarily  obtruding  himself 
into  notice.  His  zeal  for  the  foith  had  already  exposed  him  to 
many  dangers.  When  the  chief  men  among  the  Goths  first  be- 
gan to  persecute  Christianity,  they  commanded  the  Christians,  as 
had  been  done  in  the  first  centuries,  to  prove  their  abjuraticm  of 
the  faith  by  partaking  of  the  meat  oflered  in  sacrifices.  Now, 
the  Pagans  of  the  village  where  Sabas  lived,  were  for  resorting 
to  an  artifice,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Pagan  authorities  and  save 
the  Christians,  who  were  their  neighbours.  Instead  of  meat  which 
had  been  actually  offered  in  sacrifice,  they  proposed  to  set  before 
them,  on  the  day  of  trial,  other  meat,  which  they  pretended  was 
such  of  which  the  Christians  might  partlike  without  scruple, 
while  the  magistrates  supposed  the  terms  of  the  law  had  been 
complied  with.  But  Sabas  could  not  consent  to  this  deception, 
and  pointed  out  the  wrong  of  it  to  his  fellow-believers.  The 
Pagans,  therefore,  drove  him  from  the  village,  when  they  found 
their  trick  had  been  frustrated  by  his  means :  but  sAer  a  time 
they  recalled  him. 

Some  time  af);erwards,  the  Pagan  magistrate  directed  another 
similar  examination  to  be  held  in  the  same  place,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  there  were  no  apostates  from  the  old  po- 
pular religion.  On  this  occasion,  certain  persons  presented  them- 
selves with  ofierings,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  take  oath 
before  the  magistrate  who  managed  the  trial,  that  there  were  no 
Christians  in  their  village.  But  Sabas  came  forward  and  siud 
openly,  ^^  So  far  as  it  concerns  myself,  let  no  one  swear,  for  I  am 
a  Christian.*'  Upon  this  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  had 
removed  the  Christians  from  their  houses  to  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment, declared  on  their  oath,  that  ^^  there  was  bat  <me  Christian 
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in  the  village.'*  The  person  who  conducted  the  examination, 
caused  Sabas  to  be  brought  before  the  assembly,  and  asked  the 
bj-standers  whether  he  owned  any  property.  Being  assured  that 
he  owned  nothing  but  what  was  on  his  back,  the  Pagan  contemp- 
tuously exclaimed,  ^^  Such  a  fellow  can  do  neither  good  nor  hurt," 
and  ordered  him  to  be  cast  out. 

It  must  have  become  very  evident,  that  by  such  repeated  exa- 
minations, the  object  had  in  view,  which  was  to  extirpate  Chris- 
tianity, could  not  be  accomplished ;  and  the  less  so  as  the  Pagan 
people,  instead  of  sharing  in  the  fanaticism  of  their  superiors, 
were  quite  willing  to  protect  the  Christians.    The  persecution  of 
course  became  more  violent  when  this  was  remarked.    Soon  after 
the  Christian  community  of  the  village  had  celebrated  the  festival 
of  Easter,  Athanaric  himself  fell  upon  the  place  with  a  troop  of 
armed  men.    The  village  preacher  and  Sabas  were  seized  in  the 
tents  where  they  slept,  bound  in  chains  and  carried  off,  suffering 
much  ilMreatment  on  the  way.    The  faith  of  Sabas,  which  tri- 
umphed over  all  his  sufferings,  irritated  the  fury  of  his  persecu- 
tors.    By  the  strength  of  his  faith,  which  imparted  even  to  his 
body  an  unusual  power  of  endurance,  enabling  him  to  suffer  with- 
out sinking,  he  went  firmly  through  the  whole,  and  nothing  could 
disturb  his  cheerfulness.    During  great  part  of  the  night  he  was 
subjected  to  various  kinds  of  torture,  till  at  length  his  tormentors 
fell  asleep  and  left  him  bound  upon  the  ground.    A  woman  of  the 
house,  who  arose  in  the  night  to  make  bread  for  the  family,  took 
pity  on  him  and  released  him  fix>m  his  chains.     He  fearlessly  re- 
mained on  the  spot  and  assisted  the  woman  in  her  work.     The 
next  morning,  when  Athanaric  heard  of  this,  he  caused  him  to  be 
bound  again,  and  hung  to  a  beam  of  the  house.    Then  came  cer- 
tain persons  in  tlie  name  of  Athanaric,  and  placing  meat  from 
the  sacrifices  before  the  priest  and  Sabas,  told  them  to  eat  it  and 
save  their  lives.    Said  the  priest :  "  We  are  forbidden  to  partake 
of  such  meat.    Tell  Athanaric  he  may  order  us  to  be  crucified,  or 
to  die  in  whatever  way  he  pleases."     But  Sabas,  whose  pious 
feelings   were  not  wholly  unmixed  with  passionate   excitment, 
asked :  ^*  From  whom  comes  this  message  ?"     And  being  told, 
"  From  our  lord  Athanaric ;"  he  exclaimed,  "  There  is  but  one 
Lord,  the  God  in  heaven  ;  but  Athanaric  is  a  godless  man,  and 
under  the  curse  of  God,  and  this  food,  like  Athanaric  who  sends 
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it  to  nsy  is  unclean.'*  One  of  Athanaric's  people,  incensed  at 
these  words,  struck  him  with  a  club  so  severely  on  the  breast  that 
the  beholders  supposed  the  stroke  would  be  fatal.  But  he  uttered 
no  word  of  pain,  and  to  the  smiter  he  said  triumphantly :  "  Be- 
lieve me,  I  felt  it  as  little  as  if  you  had  thrown  upon  me  a  lock  of 
wool."  He  was  now  condemned  to  death  by  drowning.  During 
the  whole  of  the  way,  as  he  was  led  to  the  river  where  he  was  to 
die,  he  praised  God  that  he  had  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  him 
the  privilege  of  dying  as  a  martyr.  Having  arrived  at  the  river, 
those  who  conducted  him  began  to  consult  with  each  other  about 
letting  him  go,  as  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime.  Athanaric 
would  probably  never  find  it  out.  But  Sabas,  who  already,  with 
the  eye  of  faith,  saw  heaven  open  before  him,  and  wished  not  to 
exchange  it  for  the  earth,  said,  "  Why  do  ye  not  execute  your 
orders  ?  I  behold  what  you  cannot  see ;  already  they  wait  in 
glorious  apparel,  who  are  come  to  take  me  hence.''  And  while 
he  was  shouting  praise  and  giving  thanks  to  God,  with  his  neck 
iastened  to  a  piece  of  wood,  he  was  thrown  into  the  water.  His 
body  was  then  drawn  from  the  stream  and  left  to  lie  on  the  bank. 
But  a  Roman  commander  on  the  border,  the  Dux  Soranns,  caused 
the  bones  of  the  martyr  to  be  conveyed  to  the  other  side,  and  sent 
them  as  precious  relics  to  the  church  of  Cappadocia,  his  native 
province,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  his  kinsman,  the 
Bishop  Basil  of  Caesarea.* 

The  Christian  communities  among  the  Goths  sent,  on  this  oc- 
casion, a  circular  letter,  embodying  a  report  of  all  these  facts,  to 
the  communities  of  Cappadocia,  and  to  all  the  churches  in  Chris- 
tendom. The  letter  began  with  these  words :  "  What  was  said 
by  the  Apostle  Peter,  that  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  the 
Lord  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with  him,  has  been 
verified  in  a  powerful  manner  also  at  the  present  time ;  for  we 
have  in  proof  of  it  the  life  and  sufferings  of  the  blessed  Sabas,  who 
is  a  witness  of  God  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  And  the 
letter  concludes  as  follows :  ^^  Let  a  solemn  festival  be  held,  then, 


1  For  the  ooi^ectnre  is  probably  not  unfounded,  that  Basil ^i  ep.  155  was  directed  to 
this  Dnx  Soranns.  Basil  writes :  K«a^  h  wtnntt,  Ikt  mm  xij'v)^«r«  /tM^rCfm  ff  wttrftit 
ixW/A^'iir.  ttm^  ie  irirrttXmi  ifuf^  i  ImC  htyitit  ^•tu  ««m  tvf  (it  is  presupposed,  there- 
fore, that  tliis  had  been  the  case  before)  fAJifrvft  t£  Ku^im  T.  iii.  b.  pag.  354,  ed. 
Paris,  1839. 
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on  the  day  in  which  he  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  and 
mention  it  to  the  more  distant  brethren,  that  so  in  the  entire 
church  a  festival  may  be  observed,  and  the  Lord,  who  chose  his 
servant,  may  be  praised.  Greet  all  the  saints ; — all  the  perse- 
cuted with  us  greet  you.  Praised  for  ever  be  He,  who  can  con- 
duct us  all  by  his  grace  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^ 

The  bones  of  Sabas,  accompanied  with  the  letter  of  the  com- 
munities, a  letter  also  from  Ascholius,  Bishop  of  Thessalonica, 
and  from  the  Dux  Soranus,*  arrived  in  that  unhappy  season  for 
the  churches  of  Cappadocia,  when  these  communities  were  so  rent 
asunder  by  the  disputes  and  schisms  which  the  supremacy  of  the 
Arian  party,  under  the  Emperor  Yalens,  had  occasioned.  Basil 
of  Csesarea,  comparing  the  then  state  of  the  church  with  that  of 
which  he  was  reminded  by  the  bones  of  the  martyr  and  by  the 
description  of  the  conflicts  endured  by  the  Gothic  Christians, 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  Ascholius  :*  "  When  we  received  your  letter, 
and  read  it  over  and  over,  we  imagined  ourselves  transported  back 
to  those  ancient  days,  when  the  churches  of  God  prospered,  being 
grounded  in  the  faith  and  united  together  in  love  ;  when  harmony 
prevailed  as  among  the  manifold  members  of  one  body ;  when  it 
was  manifest  who  was  the  persecutor  and  who  were  the  perse- 
cuted ;  when  the  churches  attacked  increased  continually  in  num- 
bers; when  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  only  served  to  multiply  the 
champions  of  the  faith.  Then  we  Christians  maintained  peace 
among  each  other, — that  peace  which  our  Lord  left  as  a  legacy, 
but  of  which  at  present  not  a  single  vestige  remains." 

Ascholius  having  mentioned  in  his  letter  a  certain  Eutyches, 
a  Cappadocian,  who,  as  we  may  infer  from  some  expressions  of 
Basil,  had  in  earlier  times  laboured  abundantly  among  the  Goths,^ 
and  having  spoken  in  praise  of  their  common  country  Cappadocia, 
whence  all  these  blessings  had  come,  Basil  replied :  ^^  By  remind- 
ing us  of  the  past,  you  have  rejoiced  our  hearts,  while  at  the  same 

1  This  letter,  which  we  haTO  had  occasion  to  qaote  before,  is  printed,  in  the  Greek 
original,  in'the  Actis  Sanctornm,  T.  ii.  mens,  April.    Appendix,  f.  967. 

*  Letter  165  among  those  of  Basil  seems  certainly  mach  more  to  have  been  intended 
for  this  Dax,  than  for  the  Bishop  Ascholius  of  Thessalonica,  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
in  the  superscription. 

•Letter  164. 

*  Bis  words  are  (§  2) :  'En)  U  mmi  rtS  fMimmiUv  Itif^  E^Tv^Mv  tit  ft9ift>v  ifn^ 

VOL.  rv.  M  2 
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time  we  are  pained  by  the  signs  which  we  now  see  before  us :  f<v 
no  one  of  us  is  to  be  compared  with  Eutyches.  Indeed,  so  fieur  are 
we  from  being  in  any  condition  to  lead  barbarians  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  efficacy  of  his  gracious  gifts  to  gentleness  of 
manner,  that  by  the  superabundance  of  our  sins  the  very  civilized 
themselves  have  much  rather  been  made  barbarians."^ 

It  is  a  noble  trait  in  the  chnrch-hbtorian  Socrates,  that  he  finds 
reason,  notwithstanding  their  want  of  correct  knowledge^  to 
respect  the  love  of  Christ  which  led  the  Arian  Goths  to  encounter 
martyrdom,  and  that  he  acknowledges  them  as  genuine  martyrs.' 
Yet  the  fact  which  he  assumes,  is  certainly  not  correct  with  re- 
gard to  all  the  martyrs  among  them  ;  for,  although  Arianism  was 
propagated  in  the  school  of  Ulphilas,  yet  the  seeds  of  Christiani^ 
came  also  among  the  Goths  from  other  quarters,  by  means  of 
teachers  sent  from  orthodox  communities ;  and  hence  with  them 
had  been  introduced  another  form  of  doctrine  than  the  Arian. 
This  was  no  doubt  the  case  with  regard  to  the  martyrs  last 
named,  as  is  shown  by  the  circular  letter  of  the  Gothic  Christiana 
which  we  have  quoted,* 

Ulphilas  himself  laboured  as  a  bishop  among  his  people  {arty 
years.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  brought  with  them  much 
that  was  a  source  of  pain  to  him ;  when  the  form  of  church 
doctrine  to  which  he  was  warmly  opposed,  the  creed  drawn  op 
by  the  council  of  Nice,  became  more  and  more  dominant  even  in 
the  Eastern  church,  and  was  favoured  by  the  civil  power.  He 
himself  was,  in  the  year  888,  called,  with  other  bishops  agreeing 
with  him  in  doctrine,  by  the  {Emperor  Theodosius  to  Constanti- 
nople, for  the  purpose  of  holding  there  a  new  conference  on  the 
matters  in  dispute.  By  the  ruling  doctrinal  party,  however, 
this  negotiation,  which  indeed  under  the  existing  circuinstanoes 
could  have  done  no  good,^  w^  prevented ;  and  an  imperial  law 


)  "Oi  yt  T$r»vrf  itnx*f*f  fim^£fmtf  li»ifd4^em.t  vff  ^vf^fut  t$v  wnCftmft  nmH  r$f  infyc/fi 

iinyfiCrBm.    From  which  words,  we  ma^  infer  what  had  been  done  by  Entycbee  the 
Cnppadocian  among  (he  Goths. 
>  His  words  are  (i.  iv.  o.  33) :  0/  fim^»i*$  ArXimn  riw  X^i^trnttteftiv. 

*  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  doxology,  in  contradiction  to  Arianism,  with  which 
the  letter  concludes :  Tf  il  Zufttfiivm  (God  the  Father)  iifm  s.  r.  a.,  #^  i(ii^^  i/^m^u^ 

*  See  onward,  doctrinal  controverbies. 
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WM  enacted,  which  forbade  all  new  proceedings  of  this  sort  with 
regard  to  matters  of  controversy.^  Ulphilas  and  those  associated 
with  him,  looked  upon  this  regulation  as  only  a  proof  of  the  want 
of  confidence  of  their  opponents  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause, 
and  a  token  that  the  doctrine  which  they  deemed  to  be  the  truth, 
was  to  be  suppressed  by  force.'  This  was  the  last  painful  event 
which  the  worthy  bishop,  who  had  grown  gray  in  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  and  in  labouring  for  the  Christian  education  of  his 
people,  experienced.  He  died  at  Constantinople,  a.d.  388,  after 
having  drawn  up  a  statement  of  his  faith  as  a  legacy  for  his  flock, 
and  laid  down,  in  the  prospect  of  death,  a  confession  of  the  doc- 
trines which  he  preached  and  ever  maintained.*  He  left  behind 
him  disciples  who  laboured  on  the  foundation  he  had  laid.  One 
of  these  was  the  Bishop  Auxentius,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  account  of  his  life  from  which  we  have  so  largely  drawn.  The 
latter  says  of  him :  ^^  The  man,  whom  I  cannot  praise  as  he 
deserves,  and  of  whom  I  dare  not  be  wholly  silent,  to  whom  I  am 
more  indebted  than  all  others,  as  he  bestowed  more  pains  on  me 
than  on  others ;  for  he  took  me  as  his  disciple  from  my  earliest 
years,  when  my  parents  gave  me  to  him,  taught  me  to  study  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  opened  to  me  the  tioith,  and  by  the  mercy  of  God 
and  the  grace  of  Christ,  brought  me  up  bodily  and  spiritually  as 
his  son  in  the  faith."  ^ 

P.  172,  to  Ae  common  participation  in  thg  communion^  While 
Themistius,  taking  his  view  firom  the  position  of  the  ancients, 
held  the  chasm  which  separated  the  Goths,  as  barbarians,  from 
the  cultivated  Hellenico-Boman  world,  to  be  one  grounded  in  an 

*  The  law  whieh*  tiac^  the  time  of  its  enaotinent  it  certain,  affords  an  impoHant 
ebronological  landmark.  The  lew  which  is  printed  in  the  above  cited  work  of  Maxi- 
min,  p.  23.    Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  Tit  ir.  1,  2. 

>  BCazimin  says  (p.  28) :  Pmfati  praepositi  bvretloi,— eo  appeared  to  be  the  ad. 
herents  of  the  Niceoe  Homoousion— omnibos  ?iritMis  institertint»  nt  lex  daretor,  qa» 
concilium  pruhiberet 

s  Aoxentlos  says  of  Ulphllss  (p.  21),  Qni  et  In  exitu  sno  osqae  in  ipso  mortis  mo- 
mento  per  t«8tamenturo  fidem  suam  scriptem  popolo  sibi  credito  dereliqoit.  The 
first  words  of  this  testament  are :  Eg^o  Ulftia,  episcopos  et  confessor,  sic  credidi ;  et 
iu  hae  fide  sola  ei  vera,  testamentom  ftiek)  ad  Dominnm  meam. 

*  Qoen  eondigne  huidare  non  soAoio  ei  penitos  taoere  non  avdee,  cfA  plas  onmlam 
ego  sum  debitor,  qoantam  c«  amplios  in  me  laboravit,  qoi  me  a  prima  state  raea  a 
parentibos  meis  disoipalom  soseepit,  et  sacras  literas  docoit,  et  ▼erltatem  manifestavit, 
ei  per  miserieordiam  Dei  et  gratiara  Chrisii  et  oamaliter  et  spiritaliter  nt  filiom 
snum  in  fide  edncavit.    P.  20. 
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original  difference  of  nature,  and,  therefore,  never  to  be  filled  op  ; 
— and  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Plato,  applied  what 
the  latter  had  said  respecting  the  relation  of  the  passions  to  reason 
in  individuals,  as  in  the  state,  so  to  the  relation  of  the  nationality 
of  the  barbarians  to  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  ^  the  church- 
fathei's,  on  the  contrary,  point  out  in  what  Christianity  had  already 
begun  to  effect  among  these  tribes,  the  same  power  of  the  gospel 
to  transform  man*s  nature,  which  that  gospel  uniformly  carried 
along  with  it.     Thus,  Athanasins  testifies,  in  the  passage  before 
cited,  where  he  speaks,  in  connection  with  the  Persians,  of  the 
Arminians,  and  the  nations  dwelling  beyond  the  ocean,  the  Goths : 
"  Who  could  overthrow,  in  all  these  tribes  of  men,  the  worship  of 
idols,  and  plant  virtue  f     Who,  except  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  not  only  preached  by  his  disciples,  but  by  his  efficacious  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  men,  induced  them  to  lay  aside  their 
rudeness  of  manners,  and,  abandoning  the  worship  of  the  gods 
of  their  country,  to  acknowledge  him  ?     Who  is  it,  that  unites 
together  in  harmony  those  who  had  been  used  to  hate  each  oth^  ? 
Who  else  could  effect  this,  but  the  beloved  Son  of  the  Father,  the 
common  Saviour  of  all,  Jesus  Christ,  whose  love  led  him  to  suffer 
everything  for  us  ?     Yes ;  it  had  been  predicted,  even  fVom  the 
beginning,  what  empire  of  peace  he  was  to  found — for  the  Holy 
Scriptures  announce  (Isaiah  ii.  4),  ^  Then  they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plough-shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks, 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more.'     Nor  is  this  any  longer  incredible ;  for  even 
now  the  barbarians,  to  whom  the  rudeness  of  manners  is  innate, 
so  long  as  they  still  offer  to  idols,  rage  against  one  another,  and 
cannot  rest  a  moment  easy  without  the  sword ;  but  no  sooner  do 
they  receive  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  than  they  turn  from  the  pur- 
suits of  war  to  agriculture,  and  instead  of  arming  their  hands  with 
the  sword,  lift  them  up  in  prayer ;  and,  in  a  word,  fix)m  henceforth, 
instead  of  waging  war  with  each  other,  enter  the  lists  against 


^  De  pace,  p.  157 :   £!»«/  rt  mmi  it  \icdi0r^  fiA^fim^f  f vX«v,  kimw  mSimi^  mmi  htnruiU^ 

2Mv$mi  MM  TmtMfi,  As  reason  is  not  wholly  to  destroy  the  passions  and  desires  im- 
planted by  nature,  bnt  to  bridle  them ;  so,  too,  the  barbarian  tribes,  answering^  to 
these  lower  powers  in  relation  to  the  reason  which  is  destined  to  rule,  are  not  to  be 
destroyed,  but  compelled  to  obedience. 
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Satan  and  the  spirits  of  evil ;  and^  by  self-command  and  the  virtues 
of  the  soul)  seek  to  gain  the  victory  over  them.  This  is  an 
evidence  of  the  divine  power  of  our  Saviour — and  the  wonderfiJ 
thing  is,  that  they  remain  faithful  unto  death,  and  die  as  wit- 
nesses for  Christ."* 

P.  177.  TTlw  theory  was  the  prevailing  one  in  the  time  of  Con^ 
etantineJ]  There  were  three  diflferent  ways,  one  crossing  the  other, 
in  which  the  Emperor  Constantine  was  used  to  consider  his 
relation  to  the  church.  The  first,  and  that  to  which  he  was  most 
inclined,  since  it  had  sprung  out  of  his  earlier  eclecticism,  and 
besides  was  ever  and  anon  recommended  anew  by  the  influence  of 
moderate  bishops,  or  of  philosophers  given  to  Platonism,  was  the 
principle  of  religious  tolerance,  which  made  him  respect  the  rights 
of  individual  conviction.  And  sometimes,  also,  we  see  him  led 
back  to  this  his  original  principle  by  his  own  sad  experience  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  mixing  up  politics  with  religion.  Next 
to  this,  was  the  theocratic  theory,  which  naturally  fomid  its  way 
into  his  mind  from  the  previous  development  of  the  church.  The 
third  principle  was  the  religioso-political,  by  which  he  was  led  to 
suppose,  or  to  pretend,  that,  as  head  over  the  State,  he  was 
authorised  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  afiairs  of  the  church. 

P.  181.  Occasion  for  the  interposition  of  a  foreign  power,  j  As 
all  the  elements  which  had  a  disturbing  influence  on  the  progres- 
sive development  of  Christianity,  grew  out  of  those  principles  of 
the  old  world,  which,  overthrown  by  the  gospel,  had  again  asserted 
their  validity  and  contributed  to  modify  the  shaping  of  Chris- 
tianity  itself,  so  we  see  the  same  thing  repeated  in  the  present 
case ; — on  one  side,  in  the  Roman  church,  the  Jewish  principle 
of  an  outward  theocracy ;  on  the  other,  in  the  Greek  church,  the 
Pagan  principle  of  a  State  religion,  or  the  political  element,  sub- 
ordinating every  other  development  to  its  own. 

P.  187.  No  further  appeal  could  be  made  from  it,"]  This  was 
nothing  foreign  from  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  law.  The 
bishops  only  had  conceded  to  them  the  power  which  was  allowed 
to  arbitrators  (arbitris),  chosen  a  compromisso  by  the  two  con- 
tending parties. 

P.  191.  Addition  to  note  1.]     The  collectors  of  the  taxes  in 

*  De  incanuttione  verbi,  §  51,  52. 
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Cappadocia  had  been  in  the  habit  of  exacting  from  the  peasants 
an  oath ;  thus  exposing  them  to  the  temptation  of  committing 
prejuiy.  Basil  of  Csesarea^  who  had  often  protested  in  theiir 
assembUes  against  this  abuse,  finally  wrote  to  the  governor  o€ 
the  province,  as  follows:  "We  have  one  way  left^  which  is  by  this 
letter,  to  adjure  you  before  God  and  men  to  forbear  exposing  the 
souls  of  men  to  death,  and  to  devise  some  other  method  of  collect- 
ing the  taxes,  but  leave  to  men  their  souls  unharmed.  For  the 
exacting  of  oaths  is  of  no  use  or  advantage  towards  collecting 
the  taxes,  and  it  is  certainly  harmful  to  the  souls  of  men.  Let 
them  but  once  learn  to  regard  taking  a  false  oath  as  a  trifle,  and 
they  will  no  longer  be  compelled  honestly  to  pay  their  taxes,  but 
will  suppose  that  in  the  oath  they  have  found  a  convenient  means 
of  deception  and  of  evading  their  obligations."^ 

P.  195.  Receive  him  back  vniliout  inJUcting  any  further  pun' 
ishment.']  The  civil  power  acknowledged  this  influence  of  Uie 
church,  in  promoting  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  strove  to  up- 
hold  it.  By  a  law  enacted  in  the  year  409,  it  was  made  the  duty 
of  judges  to  inquire  every  Sunday  of  the  prisoners,  whether  they 
had  been  kindly  treated,  and  it  was  assumed,  as  a  matter  <^ 
course,  that  it  belonged  to  the  vocation  of  the  bishops  to  admo- 
nish the  judges  to  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners.*  A  law 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  passed  in  the  year  529,  made  it  incum- 
bent on  the  bishops  to  visit  the  prisons  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  (on  these  particular  day^s  doubtless  in  memory  of  Christ's 
passion),  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  crimes  for  which  each  pri- 
soner was  confined,  and  about  the  treatment  which  he  received, 
and  to  report  whatever  they  observed  contrary  to  good  order  to 
the  superior  magistrates.  They  were  also  to  see  to  it,  that  no 
person  was  confined  elsewhere  than  in  the  public  prisons.' 

P.  237.  Opposition  to  new  forms  of  error.']  Yincentius,  a 
monk  belonging  to  the  cloister  of  Lerina,  an  island  in  Provence, 
reduced  these  ideas,  dispersed  through  the  writings  of  Augustin, 
to  systematic  form,  in  a  book  which  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  notions  respecting  tradition*    He  published  thia 

^  See  epist.  85. 

'  Nee  deerit  aiitistitum  Christians  religioniB  enra  laudabilis,  qose  ad  obsenrationeiii 
constituti  jodicis  banc  ingerat  moDitionem.    Cod.  Theodoe.  1.  ix.  Tit.  ilL  1.  7. 
'  Cod.  JasUniau.  1.  i.  Tit.  iv,  I.  32  et  23. 
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work  in  434,  some  years  after  Angostin's  deaths  under  the  title 
of  Commotiitoritim,  or  Tractatus  peregrini  adversum  haereticos* 
We  find  here,  how,  in  forming  his  conception  of  tradition,  he  had 
stmck  on  the  conservative  element — that  of  progressive  evolu- 
tion, without  which  the  preservation  of  the  original  truth  is  im- 
posnble  in  the  impure  current  of  time.     The  true  element  in 
Montanism,  but  wrongly  applied  by  it,  inasmuch  as  it  considered 
the  progressive  evolution  as  one  to  be  efiPeoted  by  means  of  new 
revelations  introduced  from  without,  had  passed  over  into  the 
church,  and  had  been  transferred  to  the  evolution  grounded  in 
the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  and  proceeding  out  of  itself. 
Respecting  this,  Vincentius   pertinently   remarks  :     "  Beyond 
doubt,  we  ought  to  hold  a  progressive  evolution  of  Christian 
truth ;  for  everything  in  the  world  advances  firom  one  stage  to 
another  as  it  grows  older.^    But  this  progressive  evolution  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  an  abiding  principle  in  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  thing  itself.     The  contrary  to  this  would  not  be  a 
growth,  but  a  change  to  something  else.     The  original  doctrines 
of  heavenly  wisdom  must,  with  the  progress  of  time,  needs  be- 
come more  exactly  defined ;  but  they  should  not  be  altered  or 
curtailed.    They  must  be  unfolded  in  greater  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness, but  they  should  lose  nothing  of  their  pure  and  com- 
plete individual  nature.*      The  antagonism  of  new  errors  has 
brought  out  this  more  precise  determination  and  clearer  exposi- 
tion of  the  truth.     By  means  of  this  antagonism,  what  had  be- 
fore been  a  matter  of  tacit  tradition,  came  to  be  fully  expressed 
in  the  letter. 

But  instead  of  the  Montanistic  way  of  rendering  the  thing  out- 
ward, is  substituted  another.  According  to  the  view  here  taken, 
the  progressive  evolution  is  necessarily  confined  to  a  determinate 
organ.  It  expresses  itself  through  the  general  councils ;  and  to 
the  progress  thus  expressed,  all  individuals  must  submit  their 
judgment.  Thus  the  exposition  of  the  sacred  writings,  acknow<i> 
lodged  to  be  the  only  and  perfect  source  of  the  knowledge  of  the 

I  NiiRiis  ne  ergo  In  eocleaU  Ghrkti  profDcios  habebttnt  rerigionis  ?  Habeatur  plane 
et  maximofl.  Nam  qnis  iUe  est  tarn  uiTidae  hominibos,  tarn  exosoa  Deo,  qui  istud 
prohibereeoBetor?    CSS. 

>  Aedpiaat  lioet  etidentiain,  locem,  dJetinotiofieoi,  led  retineant  necesie  est  pleni. 
todinem,  integritatem,  proprietatem.    C  SO. 
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truths  of  faith^  and  the  deduction  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  from 
them,  were  made  to  depend  on  a  church  authority  of  this  kind. 
This  authority  alone  is  the  sure  guide  to  what  is  rights  amid 
the  different  shades  and  oppositions  of  human  opinion.^  The 
absence  of  an  art  of  interpretation,  founded  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, which  might  be  a  safe-guard  against  arbitrary  conjecturesi 
was  to  be  supplied  by  the  constraining  authority  of  an  oat- 
ward  rule.  And  instead  of  trusting  in  the  intrinsic  power  of 
the  truth  and  the  free  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  charch, 
men  were  to  rely  on  an  outward  church  guidance  of  this  sort, 
which  was  calculated  to  check  and  cramp  the  free  individual 
development.  This  human  government  of  the  church,  it  was 
maintained,  is  the  necessary  means  by  which  the  ever-abiding 
influence  of  Christ  is  secured. 

P.  362.  Joviniariy  the  protestant  of  his  timey  etc  J]  Out  of  the 
depths  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  silently  unfolding  itself  in 
monasticism,  proceeded  forth  here  —  a  foretoken  of  what  long 
afterwards  took  place  by  means  of  Luther — the  reaction  against 
the  ordinary  monkish  morality,  and  the  doctrinal  errors  connected 
therewith. 

While  it  was  customary,  in  Christian  morals,  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  higher  and  a  lower  position,  the  latter  consisting  in 
an  observance  of  the  ^^  precepts,''  the  former  in  a  fiilfilment  of  the 
^^  evangelical  counsels,"  Jovinian  opposed  to  this  distinction  the 
unity  of  the  divine  life  grounded  in  faith  on  the  Redeemer  and 
flowing  out  of  the  new  birth.  This  he  considered  to  be  the  highest 
and  principal  thing — and  he  knew  of  but  one  antithesis,  that  be- 
tween redemption  and  perseverance  in  the  estrangement  from 
God ;  between  a  life  devoted  to  this  present  world,  and  a  life 
rooted  in  the  fellowship  with  God ;  compared  with  this,  all  other 
difierences,  in  his  estimation,  sunk  into  insignificance. 

P.  363.  Hence  he  contitiued  to  live  as  a  monky  etcJ]  Take 
whatever  course  he  might,  however,  he  could  not  escape  the 
hateful  charge  of  being  actually  guilty  of  all  such  consequences 
as  his  opponents  chose  to  derive  £rom  his  doctrines.  If^  in 
accordance  with  his  principles,  he  led  a  life  of  more  freedom, 

*  See  c.  2 :  Multum  neoesse  est,  propter  tantos  tam  Tarii  erroris  amfractns,  at  pro- 
phetictt  et  apostoHcte  iuterpretationis  linea  seoaudam  ecclesiastid  et  cathoUei  muiiii 
oormam  dirigatur. 
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though  he  continued  to  be  a  monk ;  if  he  made  no  outward  show 
of  monkish  asceticism  in  his  dress,  this  was  construed  as  an  aban- 
doning of  the  holiness  of  monachism  for  the  elegance  of  common 
life,  and  he  was  accused  of  luxury.^    And  Jerome  bids  him  either 
to  marry,  and  so  testify  by  that  fact,  that  he  placed  the  married 
life  on  a  parity  with  the  life  of  celibacy ;  or  else  cease  to  con- 
tend in  words  against  those  with  whom  in  practice  he  agreed.' 
It  wonld  seem  that,  on  account  of  the  false  reports  which,  owing 
to  the  misconstruction  put  upon  his  conduct,  had  got  abroad 
concerning  him,  he  was  led  to  publish  a  tract  in  explanation  of 
hb  principles.'     Indeed,  he  had  been  urged  to  do  this  by  others.^ 
P.  364.  He  attended  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana,']     And — he 
added,  in  opposition  to  the  tortuous  expositions  of  holy  writ,  in 
which  men  allowed  themselves  to  indulge  so  as  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  their  own  opinions — it  is  quite  another  thing,  if, 
in  the  foolish  spirit  of  dispute,  you  affirm,  that  he  attended  a  feast 
for  the  purpose  of  fasting,  and  that,  after  the  manner  of  false 
teachers,  he  said :  ^^  This  I  eat ;  that  I  do  not  eat.    I  will  not 
drink  of  the  ^vine  which  I  have  made  out  of  water.'** 

P.  366.  ffad  not  as  yet  been  really  reneu)ed.'\  He  held  the 
baptism  of  such  persons  to  be  no  better  than  a  hypocritical  one. 
Hence  he  could  not  assent  to  the  distinction,  so  commonly  made 
in  those  times,  between  sins  committed  before,  and  sins  com- 
mitted afler  baptism  ;  for  a  baptism  after  which  nien  might  again 
fall  into  sin,  was  to  him  the  same  as  no  baptism  at  all.  If  per- 
sons who  had  thus  fallen,  afterwards  came  to  true  repentance  and 
fiuth,  he  supposed  that  they  then  received,  for  the  first  time,  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  of  which  before  they  had  received  only  the 
outward  sign.  Hence,  he  would  not  admit  that  there  was  any 
difierence  between  those  who  remained  faithful  to  their  baptismal 

<  Ute  fbrmosQS  monachos,  crassns,  nitidos,  dealbatns,  et  quasi  sponsoa  semper  io- 
eedens.    Hleroo.  e.  Jot.  Lib.  i.  §  40. 

*  Ant  nxorem  dacal,  at  nqualem  rirginitatem  nnptiis  probet,  aat  si  non  doxerit 
frnstn  contra  nos  rerbis  agit  oum  opere  Dobiscom  sit.    L.  c. 

s  From  which  Jerome  often  cites  passages  in  bis  work  against  Jovinian ;  and  this 
b  the  source  firom  which  we  derire  oor  aoeonnt  of  Jorinian^  doctrines. 

«  This  we  take  from  his  own  words  as  quoted  by  Jerome,  lib.  i.  §  2 :  Satisfticio  in- 
▼itatis  (it  shonld  read  invltatas)  non  at  olaro  corram  nomine,  sed  a  rnmore  pargatas 
▼ivam  vano. 

'  Porro  alittd  est,  st  stolta  contentlone  dicitis,  earn  isse  ad  prandiom  jjejonatoram,  et 
impostornm  more  dlxisse :  hoc  oommedo,  illad  non  comedo,  nolo  rinom  bibere,  qaod 
ex  aqais  creaTL    Lib.  ii.  |.  6. 
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V0W8  from  the  first,  and  those  who,  after  having  received  the  ont- 
ward  baptism,  had  fallen  into  sin,  and  had  then  first,  by  means  of 
true  repentance,  been  really  converted.  Accordingly,  addressing 
himself  to  sach,  he  says :  ^^  Thodgh  yon  have  fallen,  repentance  will 
restore  you ;  and  you  who  were  hypocrites  in  your  baptism,  will 
with  your  repentance  obtain  genuine  faith/'  ^  Now,  if  we  consider 
that  Jovinian  did  not  admit  that  there  were  difierent  degrees  c£ 
sin,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  from  these  remarks,  that  in  his 
opinion  the  regenerate  were  incapable  of  falling  into  any  actual 
sm  whatever. 

P.  396.  The  prevailing  tpirit  of  the  Hmee,']  We  see  that 
pictures  or  images  of  Christ,  of  the  apostles,  of  martyrs,  and  other 
saints  were  then  widely  difiused ;  and  that  people  were  in  the 
habit  of  prostrating  themselves  before  them  :  but  that  instead  of 
representing  Christ  on  the  cross,  against  which  a  certain  feeling 
of  propriety  revolted,  they  adhered  to  the  ancient  custom,  kni 
employed  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  a  memorial  of  Christ's  pasdon. 

P.  455«  W<M  the  thought  which  Jerome  here  makes  so  pro* 
minent^  actually  present  to  the  consciousness  of  the  people  f] 
He  evidently  has  respect  only  to  the  Christian  truth,  lying  at  the 
ground  of  the  veneration  paid  to  the  saints ;  but  not  to  the  po* 
pular  notions  in  which  this  truth  became  continually  more  and 
more  obscured.  And  yet,  in  opposition  to  Yigilantius,  he  brings 
forward  the  example  of  the  emperor  and  the  enthusiastic  devotion 
of  the  multitude.*. 

P.  457.  Miracles  oughtf  among  Christians^  no  longer  to  be 
admitted.']  In  comparing  together  these  two  men,  who  were  id 
many  respects  so  opposed  to  each  other,  Yigilantius  and  Jerome, 
we  perceive,  in  the  one,  an  indulgent  recognition  of  the  Christian 
spirit  ever  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  erroneous  expression  of 

*  Quod  etsi  cecideritis,  redintegrabit  tos  pceolteiitifty  et  qui  in  baptismate  ftiutia 
bypooritie,  eritis  io  pGenitentia  solidn  fkdd.    Lib.  ii.  §  37. 

*  As  characteristic  of  ttie  times,  take  the  following  passage :  Saciilegns  fait  Con^ 
Btantius  imperator,  qui  sanctas  reliqnias  Andrea,  Lnoss,  et  Timoth^i  iranstolit  Gdn- 
stantinopolim,  apnd  qnas  dttmonea  ingiant  et  inhabitatores  Yigilantii  iUonm  sa 
sen  tire  pnesentiam  oonfitentnr?  Saerilegos  dioendus  est  nano  Augustus  Areadius, 
qui  ossa  beati  Samuelis  longo  post  teaspore  de  Judas  transtulit  ia  Thraoiam  ?  Onmes 
episcopi  non  solum  sacrilegi,  sed  fatui  judicandi,  qui  rem  vilissimam  et  oineres  dis* 
solutos  in  sericD  et  Tase  anreo  portavemnt?  Stulti  omnium  ecolesiaram  populi,  qui 
occurrerunt  Sanctis  reliqniis,  et  taata  lastitia,  quan  pmsentem  viventemque  propha- 
tam  cemerent  susceperunt 
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Christian  feelings ;  but  this,  withont  a  right  earnest  zeal  for  the 
preservation  of  Christian  truth  in  its  purity ; — while  in  the  other, 
we  do  indeed  discern  this  earnest  zeal,  but  look  in  vain  for  that 
mild  indulgence  of  the  religious  feelings,  even  in  their  aberrations, 
which  should  never  be  separated  from  the  zeal  for  refoimation. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  1.  Introduction,']  It  might  seem  that  the  case  would 
be  quite  different  with  the  course  of  the  development  of  Christian 
doctrines,  from  what  we  found  it  to  be  with  regard  to  the  matters 
treated  of  in  the  other  sections  of  this  period  of  our  history.  It 
might  seem  that  revolution  brought  about  by  the  conversion  of 
the  Boman  emperors  to  Christianity  would  not  have  the  same 
importance  in  its  bearing  on  doctrines  as  on  the  other  branches 
of  Christian  development.  In  looking  back  on  the  conflict  which 
had  been  gone  through  with  Gnosticism  ;  on  the  position  occupied 
by^the  school  of  the  great  Origen ;  on  the  antagonisms  and  con- 
ciliations introduced  by  means  of  this  school ;  we  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  that,  independent  of  all  external  agencies,  anew  stadium 
of  development  must  now  necessarily  commence.  When  Christi- 
anity had  once  asserted  and  distinctly  expressed  its  own  peculiar 
nature  in  the  conflict  with  Judaism,  Hellenism,  and  Orientalism, 
this  opposition  to  that  which  was  extraneous  to  itself  would  na« 
taralljr relax;  and  the  more  inward  antagonisms  between  differ- 
ent  doctrinal  tendencies,  which  had  in  the  meantime  been  form- 
ing, would  now  make  their  appearance,  in  order,  by  their  mutual 
adjustment  and  conciliation  with  each  other,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  higher  unity.  Next  after  the  stage  of  development,  the  dis^ 
tinctive  character  of  which  we  may  designate  as  the  pr6domi<« 
nantly  apologetic  stage,  would  follow  a  new  one,  which  we  may 
call  the  ByiUmatizing  period.  The  school  of  Origen  forms  the 
transition  from  the  apologetic  to  the  systematizing  tendency ;  as, 
in  fact,  Origen  constitutes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  highest  point  of 
the  apologetic  tendency,  and  on  the  other,  the  starting  point  of 
the  new  systematizing  development.  The  termination  of  the  first 
and  the  commencement  of  the  second  stage  of  development  meet 
together  in  him.  A  great  and  important  turning-point  had, 
then,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  here  occurred. 

P.  7.  Auguatinj  who  bore  the  mo$t  dietinguUhed  part  in  the 
eontroverey  above  mentioned^  Augnstin  has  himself  described 
the  common  centre  alluded  to  in  the  previous  paragraph,  in  lau- 
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guage  wbich  we  may  compare  with  that  of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
(Note  p.  6.)     "  The  whole  essence  of  the  Christian  faidi — says 
he — reposes  in  the  opposition  and  contrariety  between  two  men  of 
whom  the  one  is  he  through  whom  we  were  brought  into  the  bond- 
age of  sin,  and  the  other  He  by  whom  we  are  redeemed  from  sin  ; 
as  in  truth  the  one  ruined  us  in  himself,  \p  that  he  did  his  otvn 
wUl^  the  other  redeemed  us  in  himself,  in  that  he  fulfilled  not  his 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  him.     For  there  is  one 
God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.'*  ^     And  from  this  central  point  of  the  Western  system  of 
faith  may  also  have  proceeded  the  reaction  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness in  purifying  the  Christian  church  by  means  of  the 
German  reformation.     So  it  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  Oriental, 
but  that  of  the  Western  church,  which  alone  could  give  birth  to 
such  an  event. 

P.  11.  Thus  foisting  into,  or  implying  in,  the  Biblcj  what 
really  was  not  ihere^  But  it  is  evident  also,  how  with  the 
intention  of  thus  showing  the  highest  reverence  for  the  sacred 
writings  by  regarding  everything  they  contain  as  alike  divine, 
and  everywhere  looking  in  them  for  mysteries  of  divine  revela- 
tion, men  were  driven,  in  applying  these  principles  to  particular 
cases,  to  sacrifice  that  true  respect  for  the  Scriptures  which  is 
only  to  be  preserved  by  inquiring  honestly  into  their  true  meaning 
and  contents ;  and  we  are  here  reminded  of  what  we  observed 
proceeding  from  the  same  cause  in  the  period  previous  to  this, 
viz.  a  tendency  to  convert  the  historical  portions  of  Scripture  into 
myths. 

P.  12.  As  was  the  case^  for  instance^  with  Jerome^  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia^  and  ChrysostomJ]  Thus  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
distinguishes  the  principle  of  actuation  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
is  always  one  and  the  same,  fix^m  the  diversity  of  its  forms  of 
manifestation,  which  is  conditioned  on  the  different  ends  to  be 
attained.  "  It  was — says  he — one  and  the  same  Spirit  who 
communicated  his  grace  to  those  that  were  accoimted  worthy  of 

1 1n  causa  daomm  homtnom,  qoorom  per  nnam  Tenumdati  sumus  sub  peccato,  per 
altemin  redimimur  a  peocatia ;  qoornm  iUe  nos  in  se  perdidit,  faciendo  Yolontatem 
8uam,  non  cgns  a  quo  fiMtna  est ;  isle  nos  in  se  salvos  fecit,  non  faciendo  volnntateni 
saam,8ed  ejus,  a  quo  missus  est|  in  honun  ergo  duorum  tiominum  causa  proprie  fides 
Christiana  consistit  Unus  est  enim  Deus,  et  unus  Mediator  Dei  et  hominum,  homo 
Christus  Jesus.    De  peccato  original!,  §  38. 
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receiving  such  influences ;  but  the  effects  were  manifold,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  each  particular  case" — ^in  proof  of  ^hich 
he  cites  2  Cor.  iv.  13.^  The  retirement  of  all  consciousness 
of  self  and  of  the  outward  world — the  ecstatic  state — he  explains 
as  owing  to  the  necessary  abstraction  of  the  mind  from  present 
and  temporal  things  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  receiving  the 
revelation  of  divine  realities.*  "  For — says  he — if  we  cannot  fitly 
receive  the  instructions  of  our  teachei^s,  unless  our  minds  are 
wholly  withdrawn  from  all  other  subjects,  and  are  intent  on  that 
which  is  taught,  then  how  could  those  men  receive  such  exalted 
revelations  without  calling  away  their  thoughts  from  present 
things  at  the  time  of  those  revelations t"*  He  attributes  it  to 
the  essential  character  of  an  ecstacy  of  this  sort,  that  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  divine  revelation  should  be  presented  in  the  form 
of  a  voice  heard,  or  of  a  vision  to  the  mental  perception  of  him 
who  received  the  revelation/ 

That  erroneous  view  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  absolutely  divine 
— a  mere  codex  of  divine  revelation — made  many  unwilling  to 
receive  the  epistle  to  Philemon  into  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, because  everything  in  this  was  only  human — no  trace  oi 
divine  revelation  seemed  to  be  found  in  this  epistle.'  Many  falsely 
applied  the  correct  distinction  between  the  divine  and  the  human 
elements  in  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
making  along  with  this  correct  distinction  a  wrong  separation, 
and  failing  to  trace  the  organic  relation  between  the  two.  The 
apostles — said  they — did  not  speak  always  and  all  things  so,  as 
that  Christ  spake  in  them ;  for  human  weakness  could  not  have 

Uix^n  tSw  lfy*mim'    Commeotar.  in  Nanm.  o.  i.  In  Wegneni  Tbeodori  qa»  super- 
sant  omnia,  vol.  i.  Berolin.  1834,  p.  897. 

*  Mif  Tf  X0y$0fjLm  r^irt^tw  nmrk  w  rnt  Butfimt  *mlff  l^rrm/^vif  rSw  rmfttrSw  j 

*  The  himr»mXim  v«v  kyUv  wfiftmrH*  &m  Unuw  m&n^  Am^  rnii  XmXsvmt  Amtiuf 
Im  il  Srf  Mmi  ntm  iwrmrimv  ifStru  fwr*  itttintf  4«mm  rS»  XtyfAitm.  ThlU  he  ex- 
plain* the  Tision  of  Peter  in  the  Acts,  the  Tision  of  John  the  Baptist  at  the 

baptism  of  Christ.    See  the  fragment  in  the  Catena  to  John  published  by  the  Jesuit 
Corderius. 
'  The  words  in  Chrysostom,  Argnmentum  In  ep.  ad  Philemon.    T.  xi.  f.  773 :  ni^ir- 

«^  tTnu  t)  mm    wmirmt  9^»uHm  ^  i«irr*X^,  %t<y%   Mf  w^AyfiMTt  f^m^tv  4|/«tfi»,   Mf 


%. 
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endured  the  continuous  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Ereiy- 
thing  connected  with  the  gratifying  of  earthly  wants,  as  eating 
and  drinking,  was  certainly  excluded.     The  remark  of  St  Paul, 
Gal.  ii.  20,  that  it  was  not  he  that  lived,  but  Christ  lived  in  him, 
did  not  admit  of  being  applied  to  everything.      So,  too,  the  pro- 
phets, after  having  uttered  their  predictions,  returned  again  to 
the  ordinary  state  of  consciousness  and  were  like  other  men, 
Christ  excepted,  the  Holy  Spirit  abode  with  no  one  at  all  times.^ 
Jerome,  in  opposition  to  such,  refers  to  the  inseparable  connec- 
tion of  the  divine  and  human  elements  in  Christianity ;  and  with 
still  greater  deamess,  Chrysostom  unfolds  the  same  argument : 
^^  If  one  lives,"  says  he,  ^^  in  a  spiritual  manner,  the  mode  of  bis 
appearance,  his  demeanour  and  walk,  his  mode  of  speech,  and, 
in  a  word,  everything  about  him,  will  profit  those  who  contem- 
plate it"' 

The  Antiochian  school  was  also  led,  by  its  peculiar  exegeticsl 
bent,  to  another  mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  of  the  Old  to 
the  New  Testament.    While  by  the  alleg(»izing  method  of  inter- 
pretation it  was  easy  to  introduce  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  Old,  the  Antiochians  were  impelled  by  their 
peculiar  bent  and  their  hermeneutical  principles,  to  inquire,  what 
the  Old  Testament  writers,  under  those  determinate  historical 
conditions  and  from   their  own   peculiar   points  of  view,  con- 
sciously meant  to  say.      But  at  the  same  time  they  recognized 
also  the  higher  spirit,  which  pervades  the  entire  Old  Testament, 
— the  ideas  which  pointed  beyond  the  Old  Testament  and  into 
the  New.     Hence  they  distinguished  the  ideal  from  the  real  bis^ 
torically  conditioned  element  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures ; 
the  idea  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  consciousness  of  the  writers 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  filling  their  minds,  which 
bad  found  its  realization  in  Christ,  and  which  after  its  realization 
had  first  been  unfolded  to  a  clearer  consciousness,  from  the  pecu- 
liar form  presented  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  in  which 
they  had  apprehended  this  idea.    They  separated  and  held  apart, 

t  1  Non  semper  apostolom,  nee  omnia  Chritio  in  so  loqaenti  dixiate,  quia  nee  hoDttO* 
imbecjUitas  anom  tenorem  sancti  spirkoa  ferre  potnitaet.  Bxeepto  Domino  DOtirQ 
Jesu  Christo,  in  nnllo  sanctum  spiritam  permansisse.  Hier.  pmf.  ad  Phileoen.  ed. 
VallarsI,  p.  741,  743. 

TH0yrm/  ««m  •'avt*  JtvXSf  nit  iim^frkt  i^u,     L.  C.  f.  773. 
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vfhsJt  the  prophets  meant  to  say  at  their  own  peculiar  historical 
point  of  yiewy  and  what  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  actuated  them^ 
aimed  at  through  them.  Thus  they  distinguished  a  conscious 
and  an  unconscious  prophecy ;  and  by  means  of  their  distinctions, 
equal  justice  could  be  dona  to  faith  and  to  knowledge,  and  the 
antagonism  reconciled  betwixt  the  philologico-historical,  and  the 
religious  points  of  view.  The  object  already  aimed  at,  as  we 
endeavoured  to  show  in  the  first  volume,  by  many  among  the 
Gnostics,  was  expressed  and  unfolded  by  the  Antiochians  with  a 
clearer  scientific  consciousness.  Thus,  for  example,  says  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia :  ^^  Many  of  the  wonderful  things  that  hap- 
pened, whether  to  the  people  at  large  or  to  those  who  were  chosen 
fiir  some  particular  end,  the  Holy  Scriptures  express,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  them,  hyperbolically ;  and  to  a  casual  glance,  the  letter 
seems  here  to  possess  no  truth.  But  such  things  are  found  to  be 
true,  when  they  are  applied  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself; 
who,  as  he  in  all  respects  made  an  end  to  the  shadow  of  the  law, 
and  substituted  in  its  place  the  truth  which  answers  to  it,  so 
therefore  exhibits  to  view  the  truth  of  such  expressions."^  The 
promise  given  to  Abraham,  that  in  him  and  his  seed  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  referred  in  its  literal 
meaning  to  his  bodily  posterity;  but  in  reality  and  truth  to 
Christ,  through  whom  the  nations  were  blessed  in  the  true  sense.' 
In  like  manner  he  explains  the  promises  given  to  David  respect- 
ing the  kingdom  which  was  to  proceed  from  his  house,  in  a  two- 
fold manner.^  Hence  Theodore,  in  explaining  the  citations  from 
the  Old  Testament  into  the  New,  could  distinguish  the  sense  of 
the  passages  in  the;  original  connection  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  application  made  of  them  by  the  apostles.^  Looking 
separately  at  the  different  stages  in  the  evolution  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, he  affirmed,  that,  in  the  Old  Testament  only,  the  unity  of 

X{irr»v,  U  if  •««#>  irmCrtu  fsif  t«v  wi//u»  n)?  r«/«»,  Irurmymy^  il  rif  itj^4i$um9  r^t  Uictitu, 
tinirmt  mmi  rHw  fmSt  rSw  rttCrm  inUimmtn  r4v  JiX4i§um».     See  the  Commentary  OU  the 

Minor  Prophets,  ed.  Wegnem,  p.  619. 

s  We  may  compare  aho  what  Theodore  Mys  in  his  Comment,  on  Joe),  i.  p.  156, 
etc 

*  See  the  Comment,  on  Biieah,  L  o.  p.  854. 

*  e,g.  Rom.  Ui.  12  in  the  abore  mentioiied  Comment,  p.  SOI,  and  in  many  other 
places. 
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God,  bnt  not  the  Trinity  was  as  jet  revealed.^  He  thought  tbia 
would  be  sufficiently  apparent,  even  firom  the  fact  that  the 
apostles,  after  having  lived  for  so  long  a  time  in  familiar  inter- 
course with  Christ,  were  still  ignorant  of  the  higher  sense  in 
which  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  but  had  denominated  him  the  Son 
of  God  only  in  the  sense  in  which  men  had  been  previously  wont 
to  understand  the  phrase,  as  indicating  that  he  had  been  privi- 
leged with  enjoying  a  peculiar  union  with  God.* 

Pt'^lG.  At  length  he  was  fully  convinced  that  Manicheism 
was  a  delusion,^  Yet  he  was  ahready  sufficiently  master  of  the 
system  to  adjust  everything  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Manichean  dualism.  He  composed  a  work  on  taste  considered 
from  this  point  of  view,  his  tract  De  apto  et  pulchro,  dedicated 
to  Hierius,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  in  which  he  places  the  opposi- 
tion between  good  and  evil  beside  that  of  the  beautiiul  and  the 
deformed ;  and  endeavoured  to  trace  everywhere,  in  the  spiritual 
and  moral,  as  in  the  natural  world,  the  same  dualism  betwixt  the 
monad  and  the  dyad. 

P.  20.  That  divine  things  must  be  incorporated  with  the  U/e 
and  affections^  before  we  can  be  capable  of  an  inteUectual  knou>^ 
ledge  of  them,']  That  the  understanding  and  knowledge  of  divine 
things  pre8upj)osed,  and  flowed  from,  self-surrendering  love, — as 
he  says — "  We  must  first  love  with  a  perfect  afiection  him  whom 
we  would  know."  **  By  the  life,"  says  he,  '*  we  make  ourselves 
worthy  of  knowing  what  we  believe."  It  seemed  clear  to  him, 
that  religious  knowledge  must  proceed  from  the  heart,  that  it  was 
only  through  the  entire  surrendering  of  the  soul,  that  truth,  satis- 
fying to  the  mind,  could  be  found.  "  The  love,"  says  he,  "  instilled 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  leads  to  the  Son,  that  is,  to  the  wisdom  of 
God  by  which  the  Father  himself  becomes  known ;  for  wisdom 
and  truth  can  in  no  wise  be  found,  unless  when  sought  after  by 
all  the  powers  of  the  soul.  But  when  they  are  sought  after  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  them,  they  cannot  withdraw  and  conceal  them- 


*  See  the  above  mentioned  Comment  on  the  minor  prophets. 
h»mim*.    In  the  above  mentioned  Comment,  on  the  minor  prophets,  p.  638, 
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selves  from  those  that  love  them.  By  love  is  the  longing ;  by 
love,  the  seeking;  by  love,  the  knocking;  by  love,  the  re- 
vealing ;  and  finally,  by  love,  the  persevering  in  that  which  is 
revealed."* 

P.  50.   The  Archdeacon  AthanasiuBJ]     Athanasios  had  been 
destined  and  educated  from  his  boyhood  for  the  church ;  for  the 
Bishop  Alexander  had  long  before  had  his  eye  turned  upon  him. 
The  occasion  was  this :   On  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
Bishop  Peter  of  Alexandria,  who  was  martyred  in  the  year  311, 
Alexander  observed  a  troop  of  boys  at  their  sports,  imitatitig  the 
rites  of  the  church,  in  which  Athanasius  played  the  part  of  bishop, 
and  performed  all  the  ceremonies  customary  at  the  baptism  of 
catechumens.'    This  appeared  to  the  bishop  a  foretoken  of  what 
the  boy  was  destined  one  day  to  become.     He  was  educated  with 
reference  to  the  spiritual  order,  and  became  early  distinguished 
for  his  Christian  zeal,  his  intellectual  gifts,  and  progress  in  know- 
ledge.    When  a  young  man,  he  wrote  the  apologetical  discourse 
which  has  already  been  mentioned.     The  zeal  and  acuteness 
with  which  he  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  essence  at 
the  council  of  Nice  ^was  the  occasion  of  his  being  chosen,  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  the  latter^s  successor  in  the  bishopric, 
although  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  canonical  age.     But 
the  opposition  to  his  choice,  occasioned  by  liis  youth,  nourished 
the  germ  of  a  ftiture  schism,^  which  was  the  more  disastrous 
on  account  of  the  opposition  of  views  previously  existing  in  this 
church. 

P.  70,  bottom.   Were  to  he  made  Sons  of  GodJ]     Like  Sabel- 
lius,  Marcellus  distinguished  the  divine  essence  in  itself,  the 

I  Si  sapientia  et  ▼eritas  non  totis  aoimi  viribas  concapiscatnr,  ioTeniri  nnllo  pacto 
potest  At  si  ita  qtueratar,  at  dignum  est,  subtrahere  sese  atqae  abscondere  a  snis 
dilectoribos  noo  potest.  After  qaotinjc  Matt  tU.  7 ;  x.  26 ;  Amore  petitnr,  amore 
qoeritor,  amore  palsatiir,  amore  revelatar,  amore  denique  in  eo,  qaod  revelatam 
fuerit  permaDetar.    L.  c.  §  31. 

*  We  Aid  no  good  reason  for  questioning  the  tmth  of  the  much  disputed  story 
coming  firom  the  members  of  Athanasius*  fiimily.  Rufinus,  from  whom  the  account 
proceeds,  says :  Sicuti  ab  his,  qui  cum  ipso  vitam  duxerant,  accepimns.  Hist,  eccles. 
lib.  i.  o.  14. 

*  The  words  of  Pachomins  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  Ammon  are :  "A/am  rf 

mrmrr^rm    'ABrnprnrtn^  Iwirmtwfy   titt   kym0»$   kti^%(  mJnSvrm   ti  »ii/*»  t»v  $fv  iw*  matrf 
yittifUftt    9f$fimXXifAtpt    rqf    ^ktmmt    «vt«w    W    vim    ttmi    rx*^"^    ^    i»MXnrlmf    nv    9tw 

rwmtidZnru,    See  acta  Sanctorum  mens.  Mai.  T.  iii.  the  Appendix  to  the  14  MaL 
f.66. 
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unity  in  repose,  from  the  different  mod(^  in  which  God  re- 
vealed himself  in  creation  and  in  the  redemption ; — the  latter 
being  designated  by  the  names  Logos  and  Holy  Spirit.  The 
procession  of  the  Logos  from  God,  by  virtue  of  that  hpafmxn 
ivspynuy  appears  to  him  the  intermediate  agency  in  producing 
the  entire  creation.  Moreover,  he  spoke  of  an  evolution  of  the 
monad  to  a  triad,  like  Sabellius ;  and  also  made  it  the  final  end 
and  issue  of  the  redemption,  that  all  things  should  return  back  to 
the  unity  from  which  they  had  proceeded.^  We  shall  still  further 
unfold  his  views  of  this,  which  he  contemplated  as  the  final  con- 
summation, in  connection  with  what  we  have  to  say  respecting 
his  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Moreover,  the  phrase 
"  three  hypostases  or  persons"  seemed  to  Marcellus  to  interfere 
with  the  correct  apprehension  of  the  divine  unity,  and  to  mark 
too  strongly  the  notion  of  separation.^ 

P.  78.  More  decidedly  pronounced  in  the  character  of  JEuno^ 
mius.2  This  strongly  decided  bent  made  him  also  an  opponent 
of  many  elements  entering  into  the  religious  spirit  of  those  times, 
which  Anus  had  received ;  as,  for  example,  the  veneration  paid 
to  martyrs  and  to  relics.*  While  Arius,  as  we  have  remarked,  had 
won  veneration  as  an  ascetic,  Eunomius,  on  the  contrary,  was 
opposed  to  the  prevailing  ascetic  tendency.  What  to  others  was 
a  matter  of  special  veneration  in  Basil  of  CaBsarea,  the  marks  left 
by  his  austerities  on  his  bodily  appearance  was  spoken  of  by  him 
oftentimes  with  rude  expressions  of  contempt.  He  describes  him 
as  the  man  who  had  grown  haggard  and  pale  by  his  much  fasting, 
and  traces  to  this  cause  the  asperity  of  his  polemical  writings/ 
He  seems  to  have  described  the  ascetic  discipline  as  a  course 
directed  to  no  worthy  object,  and  to  have  praised  anxiety  for  cor- 
rectness of  doctrine  as  a  thing  of  vastly  more  importance.^ 

1   H  f*49»g  iinti^ine  tZwm,  lU  r{«^^«  rX«rt^irM.     Eccles.  theol.  I.  ill.  C.  4,  f.  168. 

^  No  2i/«  S<«<(0v/Atv»  cf dVirr*.  Of  Asterius,  he  says :  Olx  i^BSg  giii  le^tmiUtrm  t«^< 
x^u<  vvarrmrue.     L.  C. 

'  Hieronymas  adr.  Vigflantium  §  9 :  Rides  de  reliqaiis  martyrom,  et  CQin  aoctore 
hi]^"^  hsereseos  Eunomio  ecclesiis  Cbristi  calumniam  stniis. 

*  He  calls  him :  ^«Mr{i/3«r«  rr{«r<^r«iti  (in  allasion  to  his  mea^e  diet)  vsi  m-ytt 
l^yirm  i/wi  ffirnittf  il  ctxi*^'''^*  *•'  ^^  irtKfictf  f«»«»r«.  Vid.  Gvegor.  Nysseil.  C. 
Euiiom.  lib.  i.  T.  ii.  f.  291. 

*  Though  no  absolute  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  words  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
yet  there  is  doubtless  some  truth  at  bottom,  when  comparing'  Eunomius  with  that 
promoter  of  ascetic  austerities,  Basil,  he  says  of  him :  K»\tCfT»t  fjt,^  •'«^!'x«»  c^cyjEAcrs 
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P.  82.  The  old  creed  respecting  the  Logos.']  While  Arius 
taught  that  God  had  granted  to  the  Son  the  highest  place  in  the 
creation^  because  by  his  foreknowledge  he  saw  that  the  Son,  after 
his  incarnation,  would,  through  the  obedience  to  God  which  he 
showed  in  his  conflicts,  render  himself  worthy  of  this  place ; 
Eunomius  controverted  this  view,  deriving  everything  else  from 
that  nature  of  the  Logos  himself,  which  had  been  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  will  of  the  Father.  "  It  was  not  by  virtue  of  his 
obedience,"  said  he,  "  that  he  became  the  Son  of  God ;  but  be- 
cause he  was  begotten,  as  the  Son  and  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,  he  was  obedient  to  the  Father  in  his  words  and  works ."* 

Strictly  connected  with  his  whole  mode  of  apprehending  Chris- 
tianity stands  that  doctrine  of  his,  which  led  him  to  fix  an  infi- 
nite chasm  never  to  be  filled  up,  betwixt  the  supreme  original 
Being  and  the  remaining  creation,  and  to  affirm  that  God  could 
not  communicate  his  essence  to  any  creature.* 

As  Eunomius,  the  precursor  of  Socinns,  suppressing,  in  his 
mechanical  supernaturalism  of  the  understanding,  the  idea  of  a 
communication  of  the  divine  life,  must  needs  give  the  more  pro- 
minence to  the  idea  of  a  communication  of  knowledge  by  means 
.  of  an  express  revelation,  the  notion  of  a  revelation  throogh  the 
senses,  it  is  proper  here  to  notice  the  theory  broached  by  him  of 
the  supernatural  origin  of  language ;  viz.,  that  God  taught  the 
first  man  to  speak  by  outward  lessons,  gave  him  the  names  of 
things.' 

P.  97.  By  BasiFs  freedom  of  spirit  and  modercUion,]  A 
source  of  great  mischief,  especially  to  the  Oriental  church,  were 

rn  fv0U  wfif  vi  Zam^St  hk  tS*  vv  riftMft  i^ilun  irfjiiltir^  /*i|3i  Avrifiuifuv  rtut  nitvMjf^ 
fd^Zl  a.MH$9X»y%i^tu  m(t  r^  TMULurrtt  ^v  fiitv  gvwinf  OvZl  ykf  iTvM  rifm  jSAa^uv  "^uxts 
itk  rSf  rti4CT0/9  rt;>(rr«furi|»,  kXXk  fcirifv  afxt7f  rS  kfB^&irm  T^f  mi^riM^*  rtrrit  r^if 
rtXttiniTm.      L.  C.  f.  8()6. 

'  M*f«<  i  viif  r^  Ttv  irmrff  tHfytm  rvrr«t(  kit€tfkt9ftt»f. 

"  Coticeniin;;  G<mI  :  Ow  jE«i»i»*r  f^**  rrt  BtirfirH,  •!•  /M^trrfft  rijs  ii^tu,  #w  rvy»Aq(*t 
r^e  tl^vftmf,  #i  rivBfMf  rr,e  fittnXut.  Grejfor.  Nyss.  onit.  ii.  f.  440»  and  Eunomius' 
confesitiun  of  faith  publi.Mhed  by  Basil  in  the  remarks  on  Socrates,  1.  v.  c.  10,  f.  61,  ed. 
Mojrunt. 

^  lu  oppusition  to  Boi^il.  whom  he  accuses  of  rff  i|»ft>  ftXft^i^  ««r«»«x«vdi7»,  xeu 
snfutirrttp  rif  t»v  9hv  mfiZtfffimr,  ft,n  ifjt4X»yvrra,  «-«^'  ixu'uv  rki  iftfjutrif  nXt7r0tu  r»7f 
T^kyfjuirt.  Orat.  xii.  f.  768.  'Ecu^irrif  «£»  ixm,f uiftrm  r^r  c^k  fvt  {«eor«p  9^fmxn*m,< 
$  9uf  •M4Xi«»,  kMiXsvBi*  imv  •UrBm  aunt  i{  k^x^t  rk(  r^ffinif  t£  if^iyfAart  ttBilrBeu 
rfmy^imi.     L.  C.  f.  817. 
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the  internal  divisions  that  had  grown  out  of  the  attempts  to  pro- 
mote union  by  force  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
the  influence  of  which  still  continued  to  be  felt.  It  was  easier  to 
create  confusion,  than  to  restore  things  back  again  to  their  na- 
tural order.  By  misunderstandings,  by  personal  disputes  about 
individuals  to  whom  one  or  the  other  party  were  attached,  schisms 
were  engendered  which  could  not  be  so  easily  healed.  It  was  a 
crisis,  through  which  the  Oriental  church  was  destined  to  pass 
from  its  hitherto  distracted  state,  from  balancing  between  Arian- 
ism,  Semi-Arianism,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Trinitarian  unity 
of  essence,  to  union  in  the  latter.  Now  here  there  was  special 
need  of  forbearance  and  wisdom,  so  as  not  to  repel  those  who 
were  on  the  point  of  transition,  and  to  meet  the  advances  of  all 
those  who  gradually  inclined  to  adopt  the  Homoousion.  Basil, 
under  these  circumstances,  was  distinguished  no  less  for  his  con- 
stancy and  firmness  in  the  contest  with  what  was  outward  and 
foreign,  than  for  his  zealous  and  prudent  activity  in  striving  to 
restore  the  peace  of  the  church.  He  said  many  things  on  this 
occasion,  worthy  of  being  remembered  at  all  times  in  similar 
crises.  "  This  age,"  he  writes,  "  has  much  that  tends  to  the  ruin 
of  the  church.  Nowhere  do  we  find  edification  of  the  church,  - 
reformation  of  the  fallen,  sympathy  with  the  weak,  protection  for 
the  sound  and  healthy  among  the  brethren.  Nor,  again,  is  there 
any  remedy  for  the  malady  which  before  prevailed,  or  means  of 
prevention  against  the  threatening  evils  of  the  ftiture.  And, 
moreover,  the  state  of  the  church,  generally,  resembles  an  old  gar- 
ment, which  may  be  easily  rent  by  the  slightest  cause,  and  can 
never  again  be  the  same  firm  whole  as  it  was.^  At  such  a  time 
it  requires  zeal  and  great  caution  to  be  the  author  of  any  real 
good  to  the  churches.  But  the  good  consists  in  this,  to  reunite 
what  has  thus  far  been  rent  asunder.  But  this  union  might  be 
eflected,  if  we  were  willing  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  weak 
in  matters  where  we  can  do  no  harm  to  men's  souls."  ^  Basil  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  bring  nearer  together  the  Oriental  and 
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Western  cburcbes,  which  had  been  separated  by  their  different 
action  in  the  case  of  the  schism  between  Meletius  and  Paulinus 
in  Antioch — the  Antiochian  Old  and  New  city — and  to  gain  the 
help  of  the  Western  church  in  behalf  of  the  Eastern.  '*  By  jout 
help,"  he  wrote  to  the  Christians  of  the  West,  "  the  true  faith 
must  be  restored  back  to  the  East.  It  is  now  time  for  you  to 
show  the  East  the  thanks  you  owe  her  for  the  blessings  you  have 
received  from  her."  *  His  good  intentions  would  have  been  better 
realized,  if  he  had  been  able  to  overcome  the  pride  and  obstinacy 
of  such  Roman  bishops  as  Damasus.^ 

P.  111.  7%«  Christian  idea  of  creation  was  preserved  against 
all  confusion  with  the  emanation-theoryJ]  The  Arians  wished  to 
show  their  opponents,  that  the  same  argument  which  they  em- 
ployed to  prove  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  might  serve 
also  to  prove  a  creation  without  beginning.  Athanasius  said : 
"  We  may  not  conceive  of  the  paternity  of  God  as  a  thiug  con- 
tingent to  him;  since,  in  that  case,  we  must  needs  represent 
him  as  subject  to  change.  As  certainly  as  it  behoved  him  to  be 
Father,  so  cerfeinly  we  can  never  conceive  of  him  as  being  other 
than  such."*  To  which  the  Arians  replied  that,  "on  the  same 
grounds,  neither  could  we  ascribe  a  beginning  to  the  creation  of 
God."  But  Athanasius  could  not  feel  the  force  of  this  objection. 
He  insisted  here  upon  the  distinction  between  what  is  produced 
outwardly  by  the  will  of  God,  and  that  which  is  grounded  in  his 
essence.  The  conception  of  the  former  implies  a  beginning,  diat 
of  the  latter  excludes  all  beginning.^  But  the  question  why 
God,  when  the  power  to  create  was  ever  with  him,  yet  did  not 

'  ^n?  iXmfiin  9-«<*  Avrik  JtytMit,  rvyrM  if  JMMft>  rm^m^xMrn  mirn  riiw  ktriimetv.     £p.  91 

ad  Valeriiin. 

'  He  himself  says,  in  reference  to  the  qualifications  requisite  for  him  who  would 
undertake  an  embassy  to  Rome,  where  he  is  speaking  of  a  simple  man  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  poorly  fitted  for  a  business  of  this  sort:  Evyt^fAsn  fU»  Atifi  mliirtfft 

«vf*v  mm*  wkktu  A(i«f  rq*  rvfrvx't't  ^4^X«  i\  »xi  /iurt«{«  itti  ifmt  xmOitfUtti  ttmi  iik 
r*uT»  ittfCtt*  rih  x'^f**^*  mirf  riiv  itXndumf  f9tyyfAi9»n  ftA  %inmit*9ti^  r/  «»  yituv  i^%XH 
VMiT    Mutftif   vmfk  rnt   r»v    TM«vr«v  itZ^f    i/Mkimt,   if   ikXiTft09    Ixu    9*rvu»e    itttXtvOi^tif   *i 

*  £kik  nvT$  iti  5r«rW<»  jmu  wm  irtyiyft  t£  9^  r*  v«ti){,  />•  /iai)  »ml  v^^wth  utmi 
*4fMr$9i'  ci  ykf  ««A«»  vi  tTtm  •vriw  ntrifm,  «v»  iui  Zl  $»  >'«^t  **>»  i*i  «<•  ri  mmXif  ^r 
u  mit^.    Oral  1.  c.  c.  Ariaii,  §  'J8. 

*  Ti  ifi^i/MM  iittStP  Twv  ^Mut^if  MYiv  0  il  itlii  !?!•»  r*K  0vrimt  yinnfjUi  irrr  3i«  am)  r* 
fMw  vinfJtA  •¥»  kwrnyxn  ku  ittmt,  Sn  >«{  ^tvktrtu  i  hijuuwfyis,  Ifyi^trtu.  Ti  hi  yitf^f^m  •» 
/3«vAii«t4  imiuxtrmf  kXXk  riK  •vritu  irri>  Ihtirnt.     L.  C.  C.  2V. 
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always  create,  Athanasios  repelled  as  a  question  of  insane 
curiosity.  And  yet  he  supposed  a  reason  might  be  alleged 
why  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  To  the  being  of  the  creature, 
produced  as  it  is  from  nothing,  eternal  existence  is  a  contrar 
diction.^  But  he  did  not  consider,  that  the  notion  of  a  being 
without  temporal  beginning  and  that  of  an  eternal  being  are 
by  no  mean^  identical, — that  the  idea  of  a  becominffy  having 
its  ground  in  the  dependence  on  a  highest  cause,  may  be 
conceived  to  be  without  a  beginning  in  time,  diflBcolt  as  it 
unquestionably  is  for  the  consciousness,  cramped  and  confined 
by  the  limitations  of  time,  to  fix  and  hold  fast  such  a  concep- 
tion. 

The  penetration  of  Augustin  doubtless  enabled  him  to  discern 
the  difierence  between  a  creaturely  becoming  without  temporal 
beginning,  and  an  eternal,  unconditioned,  divine  being.  To  him 
it  was  clear,  that  it  is  possible  to  suppose  a  spiritual  world  having 
no  temporal  beginning,  and  which  always  existed,  without  at  the 
same  time  putting  it  on  the  same  level  with  the  only  eternal  one, 
or  impinging  on  the  doctrine  of  God  as  the  alAighty  creator; 
because  becoming,  without  a  beginning,  is  not  the  same  with  eter- 
nal being.^  Augustin,  in  his  unbiassed  reflections,  became  con- 
scious of  the  diflBculties  arising  from  the  dependence  of  the  in- 
tellect on  the  forms  of  temporal  intuition,^  and  preferred  rather 
to  confess  his  ignorance,  than  to  assert  anything  arbitrarily.* 
"  I  return  back,"  says  he,  "  to  that  which  our  Creator  has  been 
pleased  to  let  us  know ;  and  confess  that  that  transcends  my  own 
faculties,  which  he  has  either  permitted  to  be  known  in  this  life 
by  wiser  men,  or  which  he  has  reserved  to  be  known  first  by  the 


Bty    ivtmrev    kit    xoiUf,    <e>.X*    »vit    niCtttrt    r»    yivvfjTa    iuiut    fTirau,    i{    •v»    •vr«(*    ym^   *^^ 
ffut    0VM    ^f    r^iv    yitr.rtn.       T«    Zl    tin    «r«-«    v^ir    yitfireti,   irSe    iiZiffv   tVfVfdfx***   *^ 
SpTt  OtS. 

» Et  si  semper  fuerunt  (angeli),  creati  aunt,  nee  si  semper  fuemnt,  ideo  creaton 
costemi  sunt.  Ille  enim  semper  fait  setemitate  immutabili,  isti  autem  fact!  sunt; 
sed  ideo  semper  foisse  dicuntur,  qui  omoi  tempore  faerunt,  sine  quibus  tempora  noUo 
modo  esse  potaemnt.  Tempos  autem,  qooniam  mntabilitate  transcnrrit,  upteraitati 
immutabili  non  potest  esse  oosetemam.    De  civitate  Dei,  1.  x.ii.  c.  15,  §  2. 

'  Augustin,  like  Rant  at  a  later  period,  recognized  the  same  aniinomiea  in  respect  (^ 
space  and  time.  As  infiuita  spatia  temporis,  so  inflnita  spatia  locorum.    L.  c.  1.  xi.c.5. 

*  Vereor  ne  facilius  judicer  affirmare  quod  nescio,  quam  docere  quod  scio.  I/,  c  ^• 
xii.  c.  15,  §  3. 


^ 
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perfect  in  the  life  to  come."  *  By  this  modest  suspense  he  would 
furnish  an  example  to  his  readers,  that  they  might  not  suppose 
all  questions  could  be  answered.  This  self-restraint  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  necessary  condition  of  all  true  progress.  *'  For," 
says  he,  "  if  the  child  is  nourished  in  proportion  to  his  powers,  as 
he  grows  he  will  become  capable  of  receiving  more ;  but  if  he  re- 
ceives more  than  he  can  bear,  he  will  perish  before  he  can  grow 
up."^  But  Augustin,  while  he  exhorted  to  humility  of  knowledge 
in  such  things,  was  opposed  to  that  narrow  bent  of  faith  which 
disdainfully  repelled  the  speculative  need.  "  Behold,"  says  he 
in  his  confessions,  ^*  to  him  who  asks — What  did  God  do  before 
he  created  heaven  and  earth  ?  I  answer  not  as  one  would  who 
might  wish  to  evade  the  force  of  such  a  question  by  a  sarcasm — 
he  was  preparing  the  hell  of  those  who  too  curiously  pry  into  high 
mysteries.  Bather  would  I  simply  answer,  I  do  not  know,  in 
respect  to  what  I  do  not  know,  than  sneer  at  those  who  inquire 
into  high  things,  or  approve  of  a  false  answer." 

As  Augustin  guarded  against  the  error  of  conceiving  God's 
work  of  creation  as  a  temporal  act,  so,  too,  he  was  led  by  this 
means,  and  by  his  view  of  the  world,  proceeding  out  of  a  deep  re- 
ligious consciousness,  to  a  more  profound  way  of  conceiving  the 
relation  between  the  divine  creation  and  the  preservation  and  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  and  between  the  natural  and  the  superna- 
tural. It  was  he  4vho  first,  afler  Origen,  developed  still  farther 
the  notion  of  a  miracle ;  and  in  his  writings  we  may  find  the  germ 
of  all  the  profound  remarks  on  this  subject  by  the  scholastic 
writers  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Every  thing  in  the  course  of 
the  world's  history  is,  according  to  Augustin,  the  realization  of 
that  which  firom  eternity  was  determined  in  the  divine  ideas  as  a 
connected  whole.  In  time,  that  is  realized  only  in  a  gradual  man- 
ner, which  in  the  divine  ideas  subsists  at  once.  In  this  view,  no 
new  thing  can  take  place,  which  had  not  been  prefigured  in  this 
ideal  plan  of  the  world.  Furthermore,  in  the  powers  and  laws 
which  God  originally  laid  in  the  creation,  is  included  everything 
which  God  causes  to  proceed  from  these  powers  and  laws  in  the 

• 

1  Redco  If^UiT  ad  id  quod  Creator  noster  scire  nos  Toluit;  ilia  vera,  qum  vel 
sapientio  ribua  in  hac  vita  scire  permisit,  vel  oronino  perfectis  in  alia  vita  scieoda 
servavit,  ultra  vires  meas  esse  confiteor. 

'  Si  enim  pro  viribns  sois  alatnr  tnfans,  fiet,  nt  crescendo  plos  capiat ;  si  antem  vires 
8Qse  capacitatis  excedat,  deflciet,  antiquara  crescat.    L.  c. 
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whole  course  of  nature,  either  with  or  without  the  agency  of  men, 
who  serve  as  his  instruments.  "  In  one  way,"  says  Augostin, 
"  all  things  subsist  in  the  Word  of  God,  where  they  subsist,  not  as 
things  created,  but  as  eternal ; — in  another,  in  the  elements  of 
the  world,  where  whatever  is  destined  to  become^  was  created  at 
once  potentially ;  and  in  another,  in  things  which  are  created — 
after  the  causes,  which  were  created  at  once — not  at  once,  but 
each  in  its  own  time."^  He  combated  the  opinion  which  some 
entertained,  that  the  world  having  once  been  created  by  God, 
everything  else  is  produced  by  the  world  itself,  as  God  has  or- 
dained and  commanded,  though  God  himself  does  nothing  more. 
Against  this  theory  he  adduces  the  words  in  John  v.  17,  and 
adds :  "  Let  us  believe  then,  or  if  we  are  capable  of  it,  know, 
that  God  continues  to  work,  down  to  the  present  moment ;  so 
that  if  his  agency  should  be  removed  from  created  things,  all 
would  perish."  ^  Now  if  we  contemplate  the  ideal  plan  of  the  world 
just  described,  we  shall  find  everything  connected  together.  What 
is  called  miraculous,  and  what  takes  place  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature,  are  grounded  alike  in  this  plan.  All  is 
alike  the  work  of  God,  without  whose  continued  creative  agency 
nothing  can  subsist.  Yet  everything  which  God  does,  does  not 
stand  related  after  the  same  manner  to  the  powers  implanted  in 
nature  at  the  creation.  It  is  here  necessary  to  distinguish  that 
which  God  causes  to  spring  out  of  these  powers  themselves,  and 
that  which  presupposes  superadded  divine  influences  and  powers. 
This  constitutes  the  difierence  between  the  natural  and  superna- 
tural. But  still  the  supernatural  is  not  anything  that  contradicts 
the  course  of  nature ;  for  by  virtue  of  God's  all-embracing  wis- 
dom, of  the  harmonious  connection  of  all  that  God  does,  the 
nature  of  everything  which  was  to  come  to  pass,  even  under  new, 
superadded  influences,  had*  been  foreordained.  We  will  present 
what  has  here  been  unfolded  in  the  words  of  Augustin  himself. 
The  elements  of  this  corporeal  world  have  their  determinate 
powers  and  properties ;  that  is,  what  each  can  do  and  cannot  do, 

>  Hseo  alitor  in  verbo  Dei,  abi  ista  non  &cta,  sed  seterna  sunt ;  aliter  ia  elementis 
mundi,  ubi  omnia  simol  &cta  fatara  stint :  aliter  in  rebns,  qnse,  secundum  cansas  aimol 
creatas,  non  jam  simul,  sed  suo  qnaeque  tempora,  creantnr.  De  Genesi  ad  literam,  1- 
Ti.  §  17. 

*  Sic  ergo  credamus,  vel  si  possumus  etiaui  intelligamus,  osque  nunc  operari  Deom* 
ut  si  conditiii  ab  eo  rebus  operatic  ^us  subtraliatur,  intercident.    Confess.  1.  v.  §  40. 
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what  can  be  prinluced  or  cannot  be  produced  by  means  oF  each. 
From  these  original  causes  of  things  proceeds  forth,  in  its  own 
time,  all  that  is  produced.  But  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Creator 
to  make  out  of  all  this,  in  a  way  transcending  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  something  other  than  what  has  its  ground  in  those  ori- 
ginal causes  which  contain  within  them  the  seminal  principles  of 
all  things.  Yet  nothing  other  than  what  is  still  included  within 
those  causes  as  possible,  that  is,  possible  to  be  produced  from 
them  by  the  divine  being.*  For  his  almighty  power  is  not  an 
arbitrary  attribute,  but  the  almighty  power  of  Wisdom ;  and  out 
of  each  thing  he  brings,  in  its  time,  what  he  designed  already  at 
the  creation  to  be  able  to  bring  out  of  it."*  "  God,  the  creator 
of  all  nature,"  says  Augustin,  "  does  nothing  contrary  to  nature ; 
for  that  must  be  conformable  to  the  nature  of  each  thing,  which 
he  does,  from  whom  the  whole  measure,  number,  and  order  of 
nature  proceeds.  We  say,  in  no  unbefitting  manner,  that  God 
does  something  contrary  to  nature,  when  it  is  contrary  to  the 
course  of  nature  known  to  us.  This  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
which  is  known  to  us,  is  what  we  are  wont  also  to  call  nature ; 
and  when  God  does  anything  that  is  contrary  to  this,  we  call  it 
a  miracle.  But  against  that  highest  law  of  nature,  which  is  as 
far  exalted  above  the  knowledge  of  the  godless  as  it  is  of  the 
weak,  God  no  more  acts  than  he  acts  against  himself."^ 

Thus  Augustin  discerns  the  immediate  agency  of  God  in  all 
nature,  and  looks  upon  miracles  only  as  events  suited  to  arouse 

1  Saper  banc  autem  motom  cunamqne  rerum  iiataralem,  potestas  Creatoris  habet 
apud  se  posse  de  bis  omnibus  facere  aliad,  quam  eomm  quasi  seminales  rationes 
babent;  non  tamen  id  quod  non  in  lis  posuit,  at  de  bis  fieri  vel  ab  ipso  possit.  De 
Genesi  ad  literam,  1.  ix.  §  32. 

>  Neqne  enim  potentia  temeraria,  sed  sapieiitifie  Tirtnte,  omnipotens  est,  et  boc  de 
nnaqaaque  re  in  tempore  sno  facit,  qaod  ante  in  ea  fecit,  at  possit  L.  c.  Hence  be 
says,  tbat  tbe  causales  rationes  quas  Deas  mando  indidit,  sint  ad  atrumqoe  modam 
habiles  create ;  sive  ad  istum  quo  usitatissirae  temporalia  transcurrunt  sive  ad  ilium 
quo  rara  et  mirabilia  fiunt,  sicut  Deo  facere  piacuerit,  quod  tempore  congruat.  L. 
c.  1.  vi.  §  25. 

*  Deus,  creator  et  conditor  omnium  naturarum,  nibil  contra  naturam  fecit :  id  enim 
erit  caique  rei  naturaie,  quod  ille  fecerit,  a  quo  est  omnis  modus,  numerus,  ordo  na- 
tune.  Sed  contra  naturam  non  inconj^^e  dicimus  aliquid  Deus  facere,  quod  iacit 
contra  id  quod  novimus  in  natura.  Hanc  etiam  enim  appellamus  naturam,  cognitum 
nobis  cursum  solitumque  naturae ;  contra  quem  Deus  cum  aliquid  facit,  mirabilia  nu- 
minantur.  Contra  illam  vero  summam  natune  lejj^em,  a  noUtia  remotam  sive  impio- 
rum  sive  adhuc  inflrmonim,  tarn  Deus  nullo  modo  facit,  quam  contra  se  ipsuni  non 
facit.    Contra  Faustum,  L  xivi.  c.  ii. 
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the  attention  of  those  who  pay  no  heed  to  the  agency  of  God 
which  lies  hidden  under  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  *^  Who," 
says  he,  "  can  contemplate  the  work  of  God  by  which  this  whole 
world  is  governed,  and  not  be  struck  and  overwhelmed  with  the 
wonderfiil !  K  he  contemplates  the  power  of  life  in  a  single 
seed-kernal,  it  is  a  great  thing,  calculated  to  fill  the  contemplator 
with  amazement.  But  because  men  direct  their  attention  to 
other  things,  and  give  no  heed  to  God's  works,  in  which  they 
should  daily  find  occasion  for  praising  God,  he  has,  as  it  were, 
kept  certain  things  of  a  more  unusual  character  in  reserve,  for  the 
purpose  of  awakening  men  firom  their  sleep  to  the  worship  of 
himself  by  "  miraculous  signs." 

P.  113.  But  here  according  to  his  own  theory — .]  It  may  be  that 
Marcellus,  whose  theological  interest  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  did  not  turn  his  reflections  on  this  point. 
At  all  events,  if  he  had  proceeded  still  further  to  unfold  his  own 
thoughts  into  clear  consciousness,  he  must  have  been  led  to  some 
such  theory  as  the  Sabellian. 

It  is  important  to  take  particular  notice  of  this  contrariety  in 
the  system  of  Marcellus.  On  the  one  hand,  by  transferring  all 
the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  relating  to  Christ,  which 
seemed  to  him  not  to  be  decided  enough  on  the  absoluteness  of 
the  Logos,  to  the  person  of  Christ  formed  by  the  mpysia  dpa^ 
Tixrt  of  the  Logos,  he  must  have  been  led  to  ascribe  to  this  latter 
the  highest  place  in  the  creation.  This,  in  fact,  harmonized  well 
also  with  the  view  he  took  of  the  end  and  aim  of  redemption  ; 
viz.,  that  this  appropriation  of  human  nature  by  the  Logos  was 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  man  the  victory  over  Satan, 
who  had  deceived  and  overcome  him ;  to  glorify  human  nature  by 
exalting  it  to  a  divine  life,  and  to  bestow  on  it  the  highest  dignity.* 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  interest  for  the  Logos-doctrine,  which 
suppressed  every  other,  forced  him  to  convert  Christ,  as  man,  into 


I  Tti  expoundinj?   John  xii.  28,  Marcellus  says :  "!»«  h'  vrt^ficXr.t  rvt  fiX«»9(w> 

»•<-•!>    itwt^y etg^rau^    ueti    rtruurff    ttvT6»    i$iigy    ^^{*!>    i^m    (jl^    ft^tt     tturiv    r^<    xfttrifrnt 
«T«XX«>^ii«u  dM;Xi/(Kf,  ijiXk  xtu  riif  irif   «»0^«t«»  klitt6r,9tt,t  iiiiiif — Htid   afterwards:    "Iv* 

irttfttg'KtvArfi.    Euseb.  c.  Marcell.  Ancyran.  1.  ii.  f.  48,  49. 
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a  mere  instrumeDt  or  means,  which  of  itself  must  disappear  as 
soon  as  the  end  should  be  attained  which  he  was  to  subserve ; 
and  accordingly  he  must  have  sunk  the  humanity  of  Christ  to  the 
nature  of  a  mere  accident,  of  which  the  Logos  would  in  the  end 
be  wholly  disencumbered* 

If  later  theologians  fell  into  laboured  and  tortuous  explanations 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
find  there  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  Marcellus  was  driven 
to  similar  tortuous  interpretations  by  an  interest  of  the  opposite 
kind ;  namely,  that  he  might  not  be  required  to  suppose  anything 
whereby  the  absoluteness  of  the  Logos  might  seem  to  him  capable 
of  being  impaired^  Because  he  believed  that  by  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God,  the  first-bom  of  every  creature,  it  was  impossible  to 
understand  the  Logos  in  himself,  therefore  the  man  formed  by  the 
dpaarixii  ivipyita  of  the  Logos  must  be  understood  by  these  words. 
And  hence  by  the  creation  here  ascribed  to  him,  could  be  meant 
only  the  new  spiritual  creation,  brought  forth  by  Christ ;  and  this 
in  its  efiects  must  be  extended  also  to  the  higher  spirits,  this 
being  imphed  in  the  fact  that  Christ  after  his  resurrection  was 
exalted  above  all  the  rest  of  creation.  The  first-born  is  Christ 
considered  simply  as  the  first  new  man,  the  centre  of  the  whole 
creation,  the  end  of  all,  by  whom  the  unity  of  the  creation  was  to 
be  restored  after  the  subjection  of  everything  evil.*  Accordingly, 
he  referred  also  to  this  new  creation  produced  by  Christ,  the  words 
in  Proverbs  viii.  22,  23 ;  and  in  connection  with  this  he  brings 
what  Paul  had  said,  ^^  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that 
is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ," — understanding  this  as  referring 
to  the  predetermination  of  that  which  was  to  constitute  the  foun- 
dation of  the  kingdom  of  God.^  But  as  in  his  mind  the  personal 
Christ  stood  far  in  the  back-ground,  compared  with  the  idea  of 
the  Logos — as  in  his  view  the  whole  depended  simply  on  the 
transcient  moment  when  the  dpatfrtx.^  svspytsa  of  the  Logos  ani- 
mated the  body — the  question  presents  itself  to  him :  For  what 
purpose  is  this  to  continue  when  the  end,  the  perfect  redemp- 


yn<  i»  murC  xark  W»  utut^  «riri»  Izri^mt  tvf*fi»itu.     C.  MarceM.  I.  11.  f.  44. 

-  OfjuiXiM  fti»   T»Zr*r    iftfjiM^»n    r^t  jr«T«  r»^m»   mvr0v   w^tiftw^Tg-mt   ttMtvt/JUmv.      Jj,   c.  f. 
45. 
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tion,  the  complete  victory  over  the  kingdom  of  evil,  shall  have 
been  attained, — when  the  redeemed  shall,  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, have  attained  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  blessedness  I 
The  Logos,  in  fact,  took  into  union  with  himself  the  cdp^ 
which  was  alien  from  him,  only  in  order  that  that  end  might  be 
attained.  Marc^Uus  appeals  to  the  declaration  of  Christ ;  "  The 
flesh  profiteth  nothing — it  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth."  How, 
then,  he  argued,  should  the  flesh  that  profiteth  nothing,  remain 
through  all  eternity  united  with  the  Logos, — ^how  should  the  ser- 
vant-form, which  he  assumed,  continue  to  abide  with  him  ever- 
more t  ^  Thus  by  his  one-sided  Logos-doctrine  he  was  driven  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  Logos  would  finally,  when  the  end  had 
been  attained,  once  more  emerge  firom  that  particular  form  of 
manifestation  by  means  of  the  (Fop^ — would  cast  aside  the  human 
envelope — that  the  particular  kingdom  of  Christ  would  then  come 
to  an  end,  and  only  the  universal  kingdom,  the  universal  being, 
and  the  universal  agency  of  the  Logos  existing  with  the  Father, 
continue  to  remain.  Li  proof  of  this  he  adduced  1  Cor.  xv.  28, 
and  the  word  "until"  in  Ps.  ex.  1.^ 

It  is  made  evident,  how  far  the  true  point  of  moment  in  the 
doctrine  of  redemption  was  lowered  by  the  tendency  of  Marcellus; 
how  the  separating  gulf  betwixt  God  and  the  creature  was  once 
more  obtruded  to  view,  and  the  significance  of  Christ's  personality 
lost  sight  of,  when  we  find  him  saying :  "  Should  any  one,  how- 
ever, maintain,  that  the  hunian  flesh  was  worthy  of  the  Logos, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  made  it  immortal  by  the  resurrection,  let 
him  know,  that  not  everything  which  is  immortal  is  on  that  ac- 
count worthy  of  God :  for  God  is  greater  than  immortality  itself, 
— he,  who  by  his  will  can  make  even  that  which  has  no  existence 
immortal.  But  that  everything  immortal  is  not  therefore  worthy 
of  being  taken  into  union  with  God,  is  evident  from  this,  that  the 
angels,  though  immortal,  do  not  therefore  come  any  nearer  to 
unity  with  God."^     Still,  however,  he  must  have  been  sensible 


aurS  Xi/rinX«vr«»  gvnTtau  rS  X»ym\  wSg  iiu  rn»  r»v  ZeCX^tt  fA^f^p  P,f  <l»i/Xt]^v  •  X«>>«f, 
fMg^v  •Zcap  itiXw,  svvMm  rm  ^h"i^\  C  Marcell.  1.  ii.  f.  44. 

'  OvxcZp  'i^n  rttk  itutt  1%^*  ^  ««r«  atpQ^^wp  mlr*u  •t»»p»fM.ia  rf  xtu  /3«riXi/».  L.  C. 
f.  61. 

'  "0r<  »v  «-«»  «i«i{  «9«v«T»»,  T»vr«  «{<«>  0i«v-  fjul^on  >>«(  xtii  xlrvif  r^i  itBxtmrttkt  i  Ci*f ,  i 
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into  what  straits  he  was  driven  by  the  position  which  he  assumed ; 
in  what  conflict  he  became  involved  with  the  scriptural  doctrine, 
which  he  desired  to  hold  fast.  The  question  met  him  :  What  was 
to  become  then  of  the  ffdp^  thus  exalted  to  immortality  t  "  The 
answer  to  this  question,''  says  he,  **  transcends  our  knowledge. 
We  see  only  through  a  glass  darkly :  our  knowledge  is  but  in 
part.  We  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this, only  when  we  see 
face  to  face.  Question  me  not,  then,  on  matters  about  which  I 
have  obtained  no  distinct  knowledge  from  holy  writ.  I  cannot 
therefore  say  anything  definite  respecting  this  divine  <fdp^  united 
with  the  Logos.  But  then  I  believe  the  holy  Scriptures,  that 
there  is  one  God,  and  his  Logos,  who  proceeded  fix)m  the  Father, 
that  through  him  all  things  might  exist ;  but  who  will,  after  the 
general  restoration,  subject  himself  to  God  and  the  Father,  who 
has  subjected  all  things  to  him,  that  so  the  Logos  may  be  in  God, 
as  he  was  also  before."^ 

P.  113.  But  the  more  logical  Fhotinus — .]  Photinus,  Bishop 
of  Sirmium  in  Lower  Pannonia,  and  the  scholar  of  Marcellus,  in 
still  farther  unfolding  the  doctrine  he  had  received  from  his  mas- 
ter, passed  beyond  the  limits  which  the  latter  was  disposed  to  fix. 
He  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  indefinite,  uncertain  manner 
in  which  Marcellus  expressed  himself  respecting  the  humanity  of 
Christ.  In  striving  to  resolve  the  contradiction  which  his  pre- 
decessor had  left  standing,  he  was  pushed  on  further.  While 
Marcellus  had  started  with  no  other  interest  than  that  in  behalf 
of  the  Logos-doctrine,  and  was  conducted  to  his  own  peculiar 
theory  respecting  the  nature  and  person  of  Christ  only  by  his 
wish  to  hold  this  fast,  Photinus,  on  the  other  hand,  directed  his 
attention  to  the  whole  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  sought  to  frame  to  himself  an  adequate  conception  of  this. 
Thus  he  came  to  a  scheme  altogether  akin  to  Sabellianism. 

He  considered  the  Logos  to  be  the  divine  reason,  either  the 
thinking  reason  hidden  in  God,  or  the  reason  revealing  itself 
outwardly,  and  operative,  the  \6yog  sv6tddirog  or  Tfo^of»/x^^*     The 

rn  Imifrtv  fimtX^ru  nmi  rk  /Jtn  Swrm  it6mr»rm  wtin  ^wifAtvH.  'En  il  06  r£»  ri  ^Arvstm 
ivSr$m4  $tS  «{i«v  Ziikttf  %Ti  MMJ  itwi  rtiS  iiiX^  "^  li»»^imf  umi  kyyiXmn^  k8m»4irmn  irrut^ 
fAm%\i  hat^u*  rji  ivtmri  t«v  0i*v.     L.  C.  f.  62. 

1  C.  MarceU.  L  ii.  1.  53. 

*  The  thoBes  oppo«ed  by  the  first  council  of  Sirmiam  (a.d.  357)  to  the  doctrineB 
of  Photinus,  are  specially  important  as  serring  to  fix  the  character  of  these  doctrines. 
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name  Son  of  God  he  would  not  apply  to  the  Logos,  but  only 
to  the  Christ  who  appeared  in  time.     It  was  not  till  the  time 
when  he  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that,  according  to  Photi- 
nus,  the  existence  of  the  Son  of  God  began.     Before,  he  existed 
only  in  the  divine  idea,  in  the  divine  predetertnination.     In  this 
sense  he  explained  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
were  understood  to  speak  of  a  pre-existence  of  the  Messiah.*    Like 
Sabellius,  he  supposed  a  certain  radiation  of  the  divine  essence  id 
the  form  of  the  Logos  constituted  the  personality  in  Christ.    He 
supposed  the  human  personality  proceeded  from  a  certain  hypos- 
tasis of  the  Logos.     Hence  he  is  represented  to  have  taught  that 
the  self-expanding  essence  of  God,  constitutes  the  Son  of  God,  or 
that  the  expansion  of  the  divine  essence  is  to  be  stjled  the  Son.* 
Photinus  also,  after  the  same  manner  with  MarceUus,  tangbt  that 
the  particular  kingdom  of  Christ  would  come  to  an  end,  when  the 
final  object  of  it  should  have  been  attained.'     He  would  doubtless 
differ  from  Marcellus,  however,  in  this,  that  although  he  asserted  a 
future  termination  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  yet  he  did  not  extend 
this  also  to  the  personality  of  Christ  formed  by  the  radiation  of 
the  Logos,  but  attributed  to  the  latter  an  eternal  duration.    Had 
not  this  been  so,  he  assuredly  would  not  have  escaped  from  cen- 
sure for  so  disparaging  the  dignity  of  Christ.     Moreover,  it  may 
be  inferred  from  the  antagonistic  positions  of  the  Sirmian  council, 
that  he  referred  the  names  "  Holy  Spirit"  and  "Paraclete,"  sim- 
ply to  the  activity  of  God  or  of  Christ. 

P.  117.    In   ilie   next  place,   it  was   his   opinion — .]     Apol- 
linaris  was  no  friend  to   a  stiff  and  disconnected  supematu- 


We  find  liere  the  following-  furnmlary :  '£<  r$<  UImBiw  ^  r{i^(ix«»  x#y»»  kiyi  «»  «*»* 

r«v  9l»Zf  i,tm.9t/Aa  Xrrtt. 

'  See  Epiphart*  hteres.  Al :  'o  xiyt  i»  rii  r«T^J  h,  «xx'  h  vlit.  On  Daniel  vu.  1^ 
T#wT»  if^^MibTat'y'ytXrtxaii  IXiyity  4vx  *'f  *'•''  «"•''  i>^»fX***^f}  A*-X«  in   •  IfMXKtp  ulit  tuiXuf^ 

^\  ?»,  nm.^w\%  iv  ifMi  i  x»y$(.     With  this,  too,  a;,^ree  the  opposite  positions  of  the  cood- 
cil  of  Sirmium. 

*  The  Sirniiuin  anathema  runs:  "Et  rif  rkairvffMvfs*  ni»  •in'**  nu  Omv  w  v^ 
Xiy*  wtutf  (i  r«»  7A«rvr/Mii  rr.e  «vr/«<  «tivu  »f»fiM^u.  To  w  tich  I  eiongS  vSO 
the    followiiitf :      'E/    vif    w    ityitnmrf    ti    f*ics    otvi^v    i*     M«{/fl»<    Xiyut     ytytitn^^ 

*  Tiic  antithetic  pohitir»ti  in  the  Sirmian  confession  of  faith  respecting  Christ:  0^ 

vi^»  <r*S  iTAT^if,  »(t  f*iv»  ri  tuH^t  nvrS.  kXXk  Jtmi  if  rii  jU4XX»fT4. 
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ralism ;  bnt  he  was  for  having  the  supernatural  so  apprehended 
as  to  leave  room  for  the  recognition  of  nature  in  all  its  rights. 
The  supernatural  element  must  be  conceived  as  existing  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  natural.  This  principle  is  expressed  in  the 
words :  "  Nature  is  not  disturbed  by  its  Creator ;"  by  which  is 
meant,  that  God  never  brings  about  supernatural  events  in  such 
a  way  as  to  subvert  the  laws  of  nature ;  as  to  destroy  the  parti- 
cular form  of  an  essence  which  has  its  ground  in  the  laws  of  its 
nature.  From  this  the  conclusion  would  follow,  which  Apollinaris 
himself  deduces  from  his  principle  in  the  same  connection  with 
the  passage  above-cited, — that  God  uses  all  beings  as  his  instru- 
ments in  a  way  corresponding  to  their  several  natures ;  thus,  for 
example,  he  employs  rational  beings,  gifted  with  formal  freedom, 
in  no  such  way  as  to  destroy  their  peculiar  nature  as  free  beings 
— in  no  such  way  as  to  supersede  what  distinguishes  them  from 
beings  governed  by  the  necessary  laws  of  nature.  The  important 
consequences  which  follow  from  the  principle  here  expressed  are 
sufficiently  evident. 

P.  120.  The  lower  and  the  higher  principles  in  matia  nature  J] 
Thus  Apollinaris  supposed, — as  it  seemed  to  him  necessary  to 
do,  in  order  to  recognize  Christ  as  God-man  and  the  true  unity 
in  him, — that  there  is  but  one  nature  in  Christ,  the  divine  nature 
become  human ;  and  but  one  motion  of  the  will  corresponding 
thereto ;  and  but  one  activity,  as  actuating  the  entire  life ;  for 
every  thing  in  him,  it  is  supposed,  proceeded  from  the  immutable 
spirit  as  its  moving  principle ;  just  as  in  man,  the  entire  life  is 
determined  and  guided  by  the  presiding  S9UI.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Jovian,  Apollinaris  says :  "  When  the  ftilness  of  time 
was  come,  God  sent  his  Son,  bom  of  a  woman,  that  he  might  be 
the  Son  of  God, — God  according  to  the  Spirit :  the  Son  of  man 
according  to  the  flesh ;  the  one  Son — not  two  natures,  one 
adorable  nature,  and  another  to  which  no  adoration  is  due ;  but 
one  incarnate  nature  of  the  God  Logos,  to  which,  in  its  union 
with  the  flesh,  one  adoration  is  due."^  The  two  natures,  the 
divine  and  the  human — he  meant — are  in  him  blended  in  one. 
lie  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  Lord  in  this  one  nature  composed 

*  Oif  ii»  ^Crve   T*»  iv«  olh.  (Jkim*  w^rmnr,r^w  x«J  fu«*  itit^tn^nr^*,  ccXA«  fAtmv  fvrtf  t0u 

scriptorum  uova  colk'Ctio,  T.  vii.  1830,  p.  IQ. 
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of  the  deity  and  the  humanity.^    In  his  work  written  against  the 
Bishup  Diodore  of  Tarsus,  he  says :  "  The  instrument  and  that 
by  which  it  is  moved  produces,  by  its  very  nature,  but  one  and 
the  same  action ;  and  where  the  action  is  one,  there  is  also  at 
the  ground  of  it  but  one  essence."*     "Those  persons  would 
make  impossibilities  possible  (bore  a  rock  with  the  finger),  who 
suppose  that  in  Christ  there  were  two  spirits,  a  divine  and  a 
human ;'  for  if  every  spirit  determines  itself  freely  in  accordance 
with  its  own  peculiar  nature,  it  is  impossible,  that  in  one  and  the 
same  subject  there  should  be  two  natures,  combined  together, 
willing  opposite  things."*     "As  Paul  nobly  declares:  in  God 
we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being;  so,  too,  the  will  of  God, 
through  the  Logos  dwelling  in  the  flesh,  sufficed  to  move  and 
animate  that  flesh,  the  divine  activity  taking  the  place  of  the 
soul."*      "lie  maintained  that  when  two  individual  essences 
unite  together,  a  neutral  being  is  the  result ;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  mule,  the  properties  of  the  ass  and  of  the  horse  are  united, 
and  as  out  of  the  mixture  of  two  different  colours  results  a  third. 
But  nothing  formed  out  of  such  a  combination  has  the  properties 
of  two  opposite  kinds  complete,  but  partially  mixed.     Such  is 
the  union  of  God  and  man  in  Christ.     He  is  therefore  neither 
wholly   man    nor   wholly   God,   but  a   mixture  of   God    and 
man."^ 

P.  120.  A  name  which  could  not  othenoise  be  ascribed  to 
Aim.]  As  Apollinaris  supposed  that  the  spirit  properly  con- 
stitutes the  man ;  and  as  instead  of  the  human  spirit,  he  sup- 

« 

*  Mi£  rv>'»(«r«  rff  ^vm  £w6^mt$9  rtt  »vfUf  XfytfMp.     L.  C.  p.  16. 

umi  4  writt,  fjum  k^m  yiytwif  »iirim  ««D  Xiymt  niH  rijc  rm^xit.      L.  C.  p.  20. 
'  AetxvvXM  yXifvrt  rir^aty,  ti  iv$  timf  ir/  X^irr*!;  2*>'/A«r/?«»rif . 

*  EJ  yA^  rSi<  vut  mifrtxfarm^  Irrt  litxS  6iX^f4MTt  xark  fv^tf  x4ttiift4fH,  iivutrit  U^nt 
hk  Moi  r»  mvt£  iirtxtifMvm  iU  rtitg  xittm,iiri»  BiXnrmt  kXkiiktK  tvtvvk^x***'  Ml^i*  T.  TU. 
p.  76. 

^  'Eini  ykf  £^irr»  Il«,vX4t  /9«f  tf  rS  r«vT«x{«r«<i  6iS  ^SfMv  xm  xtvtC/uBm  xmi  fr/(U», 
ii^xti  xm^  fMMv  T«  almv  SiXnfMit  Zik  iv  rf  rm^xt  exnt^r^vnt  Xiymt,  w^if  ri  rtu>rtf 
C^MTMiiv  xeu  xi¥i7pf  kfxrXiii^Onte  rtie  B%im(  ut^ytimt  rit  w  ^vx^t  Ti*»i»  xmi  nS  kt^mhm 
fif.     L.  c.  p.  20a. 

*^  Mf0'^rf(  yiftfrau  iiton^ruf  hitman  tie  i*  gvnXBwrSt,  ie  i*  ^fjuitm  Ihiiinte  •'«v  nm^ 
'imnvy  x»i  i»  yXetvxS  ;^(^jCMeri  liiinif  Xivxiv  xm  fjiiXttuc  •vhifJa  ht  /jurirtK  ixmrifmt  ix** 
rks  kxfinirmi  li  iXtxXrsftu,  kXXk  fAi^txSs  irtfUfAtyfAifOC  fu^ints  ii  £••»  «««  M^^nn 
If  X^irrS  u>x  «<«  •vn  ipO^mrf  SXm  «&r«  Oi»e,  kXXa  Buv  ttms  kf9f*iirw  faiie.  L.  C  p. 
310. 
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posed  the  divine,  immutable,  spirit,  the  Lk^s  in  Christ; — 
so  in  this  view  of  the  matter  he  might  say,  that  the  Logos 
was  man  before  his  appearance  in  humanity,  understanding  in 
this  sense  those  passages  where  Christ  speaks  of  his  being 
with  the  Father  before  the  creation.  ^  The  man  Christ,"  says  he, 
in  following  this  connection  of  ideas,^  ^^  pre-existed ;~  not  as 
though  the  spirit,  that  is  God,  was  a  different  being  from  Christ 
himself,  but  so  that  the  Lord  was  the  divine  spirit  in  the  nature 
of  the  God-man.'  In  this  way  only  is  it  possible  to  understand 
how  he  existed  before  his  birth  on  earth  ;  how  he  was  before  all 
things ;  was  of  the  same  race  with  God."*  Hence  he  says,  Christ 
did  not  become  man,  but  he  became  (zs  man ; — namely,  he  was 
not  of  the  same  essence  with  man  in  the  most  exalted  part  of  his 
nature."* 

P.  121.  According  to  this  connection  of  ideas — .]  The 
Logos  remains  still  the  immutable,  infinite,  omnipresent  being ; 
and  yet  his  activity  is  one  which  is  limited  by  the  <ra/>§.*  Also 
by  virtue  of  the  <fdf^  animated  by  him,  he  takes  part  in  the  pas- 
sion.' This  capacity  of  suffering  in  the  <ra/>f  passes  over  to 
the  Logos,  as  the  cdp^  receives  the  divine  animating  power 
of  the  Logos  into  itself.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  conceive 
of  any  such  thing,  except  on  the  supposition  that  a  personality 
distinct  from  the  infinite  Logos  proceeds  from  the  influence  which 
the  Logos  exercises  on  the  (fdp^  t  And  the  idea  of  an  interme- 
diate being,  which  is  neither  wholly  God,  nor  wholly  man,  would 
lead,  in  fact,  to  a  theory  of  that  very  kind  which  Apollinaris  was 

*  After  baring  thus  expounded  the  sense  which  snob  expressions  have  in  the  con- 
nection of  ideas  in  Apollinaris,  it  is  needless  to  enter  at  large  into  the  refutation  of 
those  arbitrary  interpretations  of  his  meaning,  which  men  have  indulged  in  on  specu- 
lative grounds  to  which  Apollinaris  was  utterly  a  stranger. 

*  K»}  wf6r£fx**  '  if^fnTH  Xfi0^f,  iz  '^  iri^v  itrn  rm^*  mvriw  nv  wttifimrt.  uZt*  2m 
r«v  liM,  mXX*  if  rw  M»fi»v  if  r9  nS  $uv  itf$firit  fCm  $itMf  mtifutTt  Sfrt,  Gregor.  Myss. 
Antirrhetic.  p.  149. 

S  n^AMn^XWv  rffr  i»  yji  ^inirtrng^  9^  wAtrm  iTvm,  W«jufvX«f  Ctrnt.     L.  C.  p.  191. 

*  Oin  mtS^anntt  ^^AA*  itf  «rlf«r»r,  Ziin  tlx  if***^**(  f^  kvB^ixt*  mmrk  ri  nv^tirmrtv,  An- 
tirrhetic. p.  177.  Bence  the  title  of  the  book  refuted  by  Gregory  of  Myssa :  "Juri^ultt 
wt^'i  rnf  9%4mt  t^mA^UH  rns  mmB*  i/Atimrtp  kfBfAmm.     L.  0.  p.  126. 

<  Respecting  Christ's  relation  to  the  Father,  he  says :  Atas^ilt  ftkf  rt^  Ui^yumv  xmrk 
«^»«,  il^rmt  l\  Mmrm  wvtvfjLm  (the  divine  essence,  the  animating  spirit).  The  i^irnt  i  it 
ivf^fut  and  the  Mmrk  rA^mm  rik  l*fy*imi  i$ml(int.     L.  C.  p.  194. 

*  The  r«f I  rvf iWln  cfif  ri  •^(dlt mv  4>tfMti»*r,  S{«i«fia»0i/r«  mitrS  ttmrk  r*  rmStrrtnif  irnvriis 
««i  Xmfi0Z^  ti  §Mt  •ImumStf,     Mi^i.  T.  vii.  p.  901. 
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solicitous  to  avoid.  It  is  difficult  to  form,  from  th^  firagments 
which  hare  come  down  to  us,  any  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  ApoUinaris  would  explain  to  himself  the  prayer  of  Christ, 
that  if  possible,  the  cup  of  agony  might  pass  from  him.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  considered  this  as  conclusive  evidence,  that  He  who 
was  entering  upon  his  sufferings  distinguished  his  own  will  from 
that  of  the  Almighty  Father.^  On  the  other,  he  maintained, 
against  his  adversaries,  that  this  was  not,  as  they  supposed,  the 
will  of  the  man  from  the  earth ;  but  the  will  of  the  God  who  de- 
scended from  heaven.^  We  can  explain  this  only  by  supposing 
that  since  Apollinaris  ascribed  to  the  Logos  the  capacity  of  suf- 
fering which  was  in  the  <raf>g,  accounting  in  this  way  for  those 
words  of  the  prayer,  he  considered  himself  therefore  warranted  to 
find  here  a  proof  of  suffering,  and  yet  to  attribute  it  to  the  Logos 
himself,  by  whom  the  <fdp^  was  animated. 

P.  134.  He  has  adopted  them  as  his  children,']  **  An  es- 
sential union,"  Theodore  supposed,  ^^  could  truly  subsist  only 
between  beings  the  same  in  essence;  not  between  those  un- 
like in  essence ;  for  in  the  latter  case,  there  must  be  a  union  of 
elements  differing  in  kind."* 

P.  136.  Share  in  all  the  honoury  ghrt/y  and  dominion  he-' 
longing  to  himself^  It  is  owing  to  the  union  of  the  natures  by 
the  divine  good  pleasure — says  Theodore — that  the  same  name 
is,  by  homonymy^  given  to  both ;  that  they  partake  of  the  same 
dominion,  dignity,  power;  and  that  they  are  never  separated; — 
by  virtue  of  all  which  the  two  constitute  one  person,  indeed,  they 
are  called  one."* 

P.  136.  The  human  nature  has  been  taken  up  into  fellowship 
with  tlie  divine."]  **  This  kind  of  union,"  said  he,  *^  keeps  the 
two  natures  unmixed  and  undivided ;  both  become  thereby  one 


^  '£i  IfrOtviit  ««i  Mtsftnii  riir  wecr^tMiit  drifts  i  Ix)  t»  wmOt  $tmi  riv  rrmv^  ifx^/**'*f  ^«  '^ 
•r  ivyttfift  ytvifi4ft  Wf»m6x*^  ».r.X.     L.  C.  p.  203. 

0i*v  rw  xckrmfiJttTH  i{  •l^t^fv.    Antiirhetic.  p.  201. 

iii^tvrrt,  gvyx^"^*^  *^*'^'  »»B»iif  tv  ivf^fuwtt.    Collectio  Migi.  T.  vii.  p.  69. 

riff  9i»rny$(ia9,  r^r  mitOttriatt,  f^»  2v»«rrft/«»,  ript  )irr*Tt/«i',  r^v  A{/«i>»  r^f  ilM/rMM,  ft^iui  Tfir^ 
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person ; — there  is  one  will  and  one  activity,  and  accordingly,  one 


P.  142.  Neatoriue — belonged  among  tite  diteipUa  of  the  An- 
tiochian  doctrine.]  He  was  accustomed  to  oppose  to  the  huaii 
xar    oun'cM,     xcerd    fOeiv    to    the    iVoiine    xar     tuiaKittv,    xard    jfXq- 

eif.    The  former  appeared  to  him  to  be  contradictory  to  com- 
mon sense,  and  irrecondleable  with  the  immatability  of  the  divine 
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tion of  Scripture,  iv.  10.     Points  in 

which  it  differed  generally  from  the 

Alexandrian  school,  iv.  12.    Doctrine 

concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  iv.  125^ 

138. 
Antioch,  council  of  (a.d.  341),  iU.  206 ; 

iv.  62,  64,  and  65.    Council  of  (a.i>. 

345),  iv.  65. 
Anthony,  iiL  306-316. 
Aphthartodocetism,  iv.  282. 
Apocatastasis,  iv.  455. 
Apollinaris  of  Antioch,  iii.  77. 
Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  iiL  77.    Doctrine 

concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  iv. 

116-124.    Controverted  by  Theodore 

of  Mopsuestia,  iv.  128  fif. 
Arabia,  the  gospel  in,  ui.  155, 160. 
Arcadius,  iii.  105, 1U9:  iv.  486. 
Ardashad,  synod  at,  ill.  152. 
Arian  controversy,  iv.  25-92. 
Ariminnm,  council  of,  iv.  86  ff. 
Arius,  iv.  31.    Doctrine,  iv.  25-30.    Par- 
ticipation in  the  Arian  controversy,  iv. 

31-61.    Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  iv. 

103.    Doctrine  concerning  the  person 

of  Christ,  iv.  112. 
Aries,  councU  (314),  iii.  159,  254.    On 

the  time  of  the  paschal  feast,  iii.  406. 

Council  of  (355),  iv.  72.    Cuundl  of 

(475),  iv.  4ia 
Armenia,  Christianity  in,  iii.  151,  152. 

Monophysites  in,  iv.  286. 
Amobius,  the  younger,  iv.  412. 
Ascholius  of  Thessalonica,  iv.  541,  545. 
Aspebethos,  iii.  156. 
Asterius  of  Amasea,  iii.  65.    On  images, 

UL  388,  891. 
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Athanaric,  iii.  170;  ir.  541. 

Athanasins,  life  and  labours,  ir.  50-105. 
Julian  and  Athanasius,  iii.  71,  72, 160. 

Athanasins  on  Origen,  ir.  459.  Doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ir,  103,  105.  Doc- 
trine of  creation,  ir.  Ill  ff.  A^inst 
Apollinarianianiy  ir.  123.  Lord^s  Sap- 
per, ir.  449. 

Atticns  of  Constantinople,  iii  150;  ir. 
488. 

Andins  and  the  Audians,  ir.  494. 

Au^eiutine.  Derelopment  of  his  Christian 
life  and  doctrines,  ir.  15-23.  His  mo- 
ther, iii.  304.  Platonism,  iii.  135.  Im- 
portance compared  with  Tertnllian  and 
Origen,  ir.  14;  iii.  90,  104,  110.  (De 
oir.  Dei),  iii.  124,  130,  131,  132.  De 
fide  et  operibns,  iii.  1^  134^  136, 137, 
193,  194,  201.  Concerning  Rome,  iii. 
224.  On  oomioils,  iii.  231.  Church 
discipline,  iii.  241.  Efforts  with  the 
Donatists,  iii.  264,  272.  Theological 
polemics  with  the  Donatists,  iiL  272- 
291.  In  behalf  of  the  Anchorites, 
iii.  333.  Monachism,  de  opere  Mo- 
nachorum,  iii.  349.  Against  Jorinian, 
iii.  372.  De  bono  oonjugali,  iii.  372. 
Readhig  of  the  Bible,  iii.  875.  Sign 
of  the  cross,  iii.  386.  Fasting  on  the 
Sabbath,  iii.  402.  Fasts,  iii.  405.  Fes- 
tiral  of  the  New-year,  iii.  425.  As  a 
preacher,  iii.  426.  Frequent  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord  «  Supper,  iii.  443.  Idea 
of  sacrifice  in  the  supper,  iii.  447.  Ado- 
ration of  saints,  iii.  453.  Doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  ir.  106.  Anthropology, 
ir.  303-3ia  De  gestis  Pelagii,  ir.  330. 
On  the  ciril  power  applied  against 
Julian,  ir.  342.  Appeal  to  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  ir.  343.  Antagonist 
of  the  Pelagian  doctrines,  ir.  351-387. 
De  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio,  and  de  cor- 
reptione  et  gratia,  ir.  887.  Depnedes- 
tinatione  sanctorum,  and  de  dono  per- 
sererantiaa,  against  the  Semi-Pelagians, 
ir.  393.  Retractiones,  opus  imp.  and 
death,  ir .  397 .  Idea  of  the  sacraments, 
ir.  436.  Opposed  to  the  limbos  infiin- 
tium,  ir.  446.  On  faith  in  the  case  of 
infiint  baptism,  ir.  446.  Doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  ir.  450.  Purgatory,  ir. 
454.  De  mendacio  ad  consent! um,  ir. 
511. 

Auzentins,  Bishop  of  the  Goths.  See  ap- 
pendix. 


B 


Babsus,  ir.  285. 

Bachiarius,  ir.  507. 

Baptism,  ir.  438  if.  Euchites,  iit  325. 
Administration  of,  iii.  430-438.  Doc- 
trine of,  ir.  438. 

Barbatianns,  iii.  371. 

Bar  Sudaili,  ir.  289-292. 

Barsomas  abbot,  ir.  215,  229. 

Barsumas  of  Nisibis,  iv.  285. 


Basiliscns,  iiL  180 ;  ir.  249-251. 

Basil  of  Ancyra,  ir.  85,  86.     Baafl  of 
Cffisarea,  ir.  96, 97.    Friend  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  ir.  100.    At  Athens^,  iii.  201. 
Election  to  the  episcopate,   iii.    905. 
Julian,  iH.  78.    Basilias,  iii.  184.    In- 
tercession, iii.  190,  194.    In  faronr  of 
the  Cenobite  life,  iii.  330.    Rules  for 
monks,  iii.  337.    Doctrine  of  the  Ho!  j 
Spirit,  ir.  106.     Chrestomathy  from 
Origen,  ir.  459. 

Benedict  of  Nursia,  iii.  351-356. 

Bible,  reading  ofthe,ui.  376-380.  Reading 
of  tlie  Bible  before  the  church  assem- 
blies, iii.  378.  Study  of  the  Bible  among* 
the  Goths,  iiL  172.  Among  the  Anti- 
ochians,  iiL  200. 

Bishop.    See  church  constitution. 

Boniface  II.  of  Rome,  ir.  419. 

Bonosus  opposed  to  the  wonliip  of  BIary» 
iii.  459. 

Bordeaux,  synod  at  (a.d.  884),  ir.  508. 

Braga,  council  of  (a.d.  563^  iv.  511. 


CsecUian,  Ui.  245. 

Ciesarius  of  Aries,  Ui.  351, 410;  ir.  416. 

Calliana  (CalcutU),  iii.  156. 

Candidian,  ir.  170. 

Carthage,  council  of  (a.d.  401),  iii.  404, 
(A.D.  403),  iU.  265  (a.d.  404),  iiL 
267. 

Cassian,  John,  iii.  350 ;  ir.  887-392. 

Cassiodorus,  iii.  200;  ir.  322. 

Catechumens,  iii.  432. 

Celibaer,  iU.  196-199. 

Chaloeaon,  ecumenical  council  of,  ir.  289- 
246. 

Character  indelebilis,  ir.  437. 

Chor  bishops,  iiL  214. 

Christ,  doctrine  concerning  the  persoii 
of,  ir.  111-282. 

Christmas,  festiral  of,  iii.  415-422. 

Chrysaphius,  ir.  225,  237. 

Chrysostom,  ir.  477-488.  Anthusa,  iii. 
304,  305.  Labours  in  behalf  of  the 
Goth8,iii.  171.  Eutropins,  iii.  194, 196, 
200.  Presbyters,  iiL  208»  210.  SUgirius, 
iii.  319.  Anachorets,  iii.  333-335. 
Monachism,  iii.  359-361.  On  the  right 
worship  of  God,  iiL  374,  375.  Prayer, 
iii.  375.  Reading  of  the  Bible,  ui.  379. 
Sign  of  tlie  cross,  iii.  380.  Images,  iii. 
392.  Celebration  of  festirals,  iiL  898. 
Fasts,  iii.  409.  Christmas,  iii.  4ia  As 
a  preacher,  iii.  427.  Infont  baptism, 
iii.  432.  Lord's  Supper,  iiL  443.  Sacrifice 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  iii.  447.  Pilgrim- 
ages, iii.  446.  Inspiration  and  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  ir.  14.  Anthro* 
pology,  ir.  428  ff.  Baptism  ir.  44a 
Doctrine  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  ir.  446. 

Church,  inrisible  and  visible. — Failm^  of 
distinguishing  between— in  the  Do- 
natist  oontrorersy,  iii.  272.  Con- 
ception  of   the  —  by    Tichonins,    iU. 
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280.  Adgnstin  approximating  to  the 
true  conceptioD  of,  iii.  284.  CoDc«p- 
tion  of  the  mTisible  oharch  by  Jovioian, 
iii.  369. 

Charch  and  State,  iii.  174,  195,  361. 

Church  bnildinn,  iii.  381. 

Church  psalmody,  iii.  428-9. 

Church  diviaiona,  iii.  243-298. 

Church  constitution,  iii.  174-243. 

Church  diMipline,  Ui.  239-243. 

Circumoellions,  iii.  257-263. 

Coelestin  of  Rome,  Ui.  164.  In  thcNes- 
torian  controversy,  iy.  161,  205.  In 
the  Pela^n  controTcrsy,  ir.  398. 

Coelestius,  ir.  322  ff.  Doctrine  of  baptism, 
ir.44a 

Councils,  iii.  179,  283-239. 

Confirmation,  iii.  207,  436. 

ConsiliaeTang^lica,  disputed  by  Jovinian, 
iiL  361.  How  consiaered  by  Pelagius, 
iv.  322.    By  JnlUn,  iY.  375. 

Constans,  iii.  4L  Donatists,  iii  259-263. 
Arian  controyersy,  and  Athanasius,  iy. 
67. 

Constantia,  sister  of  Constantino,  iii.  22, 
389.    iv.  49. 

ConsUntine  the  Great,  iii.  7,  40,  139, 
177, 178,  181,  185,  187.  Donatists,  iii. 
244,  254.  Letter  to  Antony,  iii.  313, 
400,  496.  Arian  controversy,  iv.  260. 
Bianlchseaus,  iv.  497. 

Constsntine  the  younger,  iiL4],  377.  iv.61. 

Constantinople,  secoiHl  ecumenical  coun- 
cil of  (A.D.  331),  iv.  100, 105.  Condem 
nation  of  ApolUnaris,  iv.  124.  Council 
of  (A.D.  360)  iv.  489.  Synod  at  (a.d. 
448)  iv.  218.  Synod  under  Mennas  at 
(A.D.  536),  iv.  261.  Council  of  (a.d.  551), 
iv.  279.  Fifth  ecumenical  council  at 
(a.d.  553),  iv.  279-281,  492. 

Constantius,  iii.  41-48,  160,  296.  Arian 
controversies,  iv.  61-92. 

Cresconius,  iii.  225. 

Cross,  sign  of  the,  iii.  385. 

Cnltus,  Christian,  iii.  37a    iv.  1. 

Cyrill  of  Alexandria.  Representative  of 
the  Alexandrian  school,  iv.  137.  In  the 
Nestorian  controversy,  iv.  151-213. 

Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  iii.  130,  iv.  93.  Bap- 
tism,  iv.  439.    Lord^s  Sapper,  iv.  446. 


Dalmatius,  iv.  181-183. 

Damasus  of  Rome,  iii.  95,  198,  206,  231, 
296,  287,  iv.  464,502. 

Deacona.    Deaconesses,  iiL  200, 210. 

Demetrius  Chytas,  iii.  42. 

Demophilus  of  Constantinople  iv.  99. 

Didymus,  iii.  200,  iv.  8,  459, 492. 

Dictinnius,  libra,  iv.  511. 

Diodore  of  Tarsus,  iv.  2i^,  284,  455. 

Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  writings  as- 
cribed to,  iv.  10,  290. 

Dionysius  Exiguns.  Collection  of  de- 
eretal^  iii.  239.  On  the  time  of  the 
Easter  festival,  iU.  407. 


Dioscurus,  iv.  214-244. 

Diospolis,  synod  at  (a.d.  415),  iv.  330. 

Docetism.  Hilary.  See  appendix.  Pris- 
cillian,  iv.  510. 

Domitian  of  Ancyra,  iv.  268. 

Domnus  of  Antioch,  iv.  218,  232. 

Donatists,  iii.  204-291.  Church  discip- 
line, iii.  275. 

Donatus  of  Cass  Nigra,  iii  250, 253-255. 

Donatus  Magnus,  iii.  255. 

Dsunovas,  iiL  161. 

E 

Easter,  time  of,  iii.  407. 

Edessa,  school  at,  iv.  283. 

Elesbaan,  iii.  I6l. 

Elvut^  council  of,  iii.  189, 197. 

Ephesos,  third  ecumenical  council  at, 
iv.  170,  184.  Robber  synod,  iv.  227- 
234. 

Epiphany,  feast  of,  iiL  413.  As  a  season 
for  baptism,  iii.  437. 

Epiphanius.  Against  images,  iii.  392,  iv. 
460-482. 

Episcopal  power,  growth  of,  iiL  207. 

Eschatology,  iv.  453,  457. 

Euchites,  iii.  323-331. 

Endocia,  iv.  160,  225,  237, 24a 

Eudoxia,  ui.  109,  iv.  480. 

Eudoxius  of  Antioch,  later  of  Constan- 
tinople, iv.  82,  89,  92. 

Rugenius,  iii.  104. 

Euloglus  of  Cesarea,  iv.  32a 

Ennapius,  iii.  124. 

Euuomius,  Iv.  76-90.  An  Aristotelian, 
iv.  9.  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  iv. 
104.  Doctrine  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ,  iv.  112. 

Euoptius  of  Ptolemais,  iv.  175. 

Enphemites,  Iv.  497. 

Kuphemius  of  Constantinople,  iv.  255. 

Eusebins  of  Ciesarea.  Participation  in 
the  Arian  controversy,  iv.  34  ff.,  41;  ff., 
54  ff.  Against  images,  iii.  389.  Doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper,  iv.  452. 
Panegyric  on  Constantine,  iii.  9, 30,  40. 

Eusebins  of  Doryleum,  iv.  218,  232. 

Eusebins  of  Nicomedia.  Participation  in 
the  Arian  controversy,  iv.  34,  47,  4^. 
Baptises  Constantine,  iii.  3a 

Eusebins  of  Vercelli,  ui.  202,  348,  iv.  72. 

Eostathius  of  Antioch,  and  the  Eusta- 
thians,  iv.  48,  92-100. 

Eustathius  of  Sebaste,  and  the  Eusta- 
thians,  iii.  324,  461. 

Euthymius,  Monk,  iiL  158. 

Entropius,  iii.  194,  iv.  47a 

Eutychea,  iv.  217  ff. 

Eutychius  of  Constantinople,  iv.  279. 

Evagrius  the  Origenist,  iv.  473, 492. 


Facundus  of  Hermiane.    In  the  contro- 
versy of  the  three  chapters,  iv.  273-275. 
I      Respecting  councils,  iii.  237. 
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Fasts,  iu.  40a    JoTiniaa  on,  iii.  364  ff. 

Aerios  opposed  to  laws  regalating,  iii. 

462. 
Fasting,  seasons  of,  iii.  408-411. 
Faostus  of  Mileve,  iii.  422,  iv.  600. 
Faustns  of  Rhegimn,  iii.  351,  iv.  412-415. 

ControTersy  about  liis  work  De  Gratia, 

iv,  417. 
Felix  of  Aptungis,  iii.  251. 
Festivals,  Christian,  iu.  398-425. 
Flavian  of  Antioch,  iii.  191,  328. 
Flavian  of  Constantinople,  iv.   219-234, 

238. 
Fortqnins,  iii.  265. 
Fraus  pia.     Euchites,  iii.  32&     Priscil- 

lianists,  iv.  511. 
Frumentins,  iii.  159  ff. 
Fnlgentius  Ferrandus,  iv.  272. 
Fulgentios  of  Rnspe,  iv.  417. 

G 

Gallos,  Julian Vi  brother,  iii.  50, 54. 

Gannn,  council  of,  iii.  198. 

Gaudentius  of  Thainugade,  iii.  271, 279. 

Gelasius,  iv.  348.    Lord's  Supper,  iv.  448. 

Gennadius,  presbyter  at  Marseilles,  on 
Augnstin,  iv.  416. 

Gennadius  of  Lower  Hermupolis,  iv.  252. 

Georgius  of  Alexandria,  iii.  46, 80,  iv.  76. 

Geor^us  of  Laodicea,  iv.  85. 

Gnosimachi,  iv.  496. 

Goths,  Christianity  among  the,  iii.  167- 
173.  Arians,  iv.  110;  also  in  the  ap- 
pendix. 

Grace.    See  Pelagian  oontrovemies. 

Gratian,  iii.  94,  95,  298. 

Gregory  of  Alexandria,  i v.  64, 67. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  iv.  97-101.  Mo- 
ther, iii.  303,  18^  200,  201,  2*21.  On 
councils,  iii.  237.  Infant  baptism,  iii. 
430.  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  iv. 
105.  Doctrine  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ,  iv.  115.  Against  Apollin- 
arianism,  iv.  124.  Doctrine  of  baptism, 
iv.  440.  Intermediate  state  for  un- 
baptised  children,  iv.  444.  Lord's  Sup- 
per, iv.  452.  Cbrestomathy  from  Ori- 
gen,  iv.  460. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  the  father,  iii.  78, 
iv.  497. 

Gr^ory  of  Nyssa.  Influence  on  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  iv.  96.  His 
relations  with  Origen,  iv.  460.     Pil- 

S images,  iii.  461.  On  the  rage  for 
scussing  doctrines  at  Constantinople, 
iv.  61.  On  the  inward  experience  in 
opposition  to  Eunomius,  iv.  80.  Doc- 
trine of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  iv.  106.  Doc- 
trine concerning  the  person  of  Christ, 
iv.  115.  Lord's  Supper,  iv.  448.  On 
the  final  restoration,  iv.  455. 
Gregory  Photistes,  iii.  151. 

H 

Helena,  mother  of  Constant! ne,  iii.  7, 460, 


Helladius  of  Tarsus,  iv.  201. 

Helvidius,  against  the  worship  of  fifary, 
iu.  459. 

Heron,  Monk,  iii.  321. 

Heros  of  Aries,  iv.  32a 

Hilarion,  Monk,  iii.  159, 316, 461. 

Hilary  of  Aries,  iii.  23L 

Hilary,  the  friend  of  Prosper,  iv.  393. 

Hilary  of  Poictiers.  Against  the  cson- 
founding  of  Church  and  State,  iU.  44, 
180.  Author  of  church  hymns,  iii.  438w 
In  defence  of  Athanasius,  iv.  73.  ]>oc- 
trine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  iv.  103.  Soul 
and  body  of  Christ,  iv.  114.  Anthro- 
pology, iv.  294-299.  Lord's  Supper,  iv. 
447. 

Hilarus,  Deacon  at  Rome,  iv.  234. 

Hipporegius,  council  of,  lit  220. 

Homerites,  Christianity  among  the,  iii. 
155, 161. 

Honorius,  iii.  105,  ff  268. 

Hormisdas  of  Rome,  iv.  259,  417. 

Hosius  of  Cordova,  ui.  206,  iv.  3^  75. 

Hyginus  of  Cordova,  iv.  50*2. 

Hypsistarians,  iv.  497. 


Ibas  of  Edessa,  iv.  284.  Letter  of  con- 
demned, iv.  280. 

Iberians,  conversion  of  the,  iii.  152,  153. 

Idaeius  of  Emerita,  iv.  502. 

Images,  iii.  386-398. 

India,  the  gospel  in,  iii.  155, 156. 

Infant  baptism,  iii.  430,  431. 

Innocent  of  Rome.  On  the  Roman  pri- 
macy, iii.  403.  On  fasting  on  tlie  Sab- 
bath, iii.  227.  In  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versies, iv.  330. 

Inspiration,  doctrine  of,  iv.  10-12. 

lustantius,  iv.  501. 

Intercessions  of  bishops,  iii.  188-192. 

Ireusus,  Comes,  iv.  171. 

Ireland,  Christianity  in,  iii.  162-167. 

Isidore  of  Pelusium,  iii.  180, 381.  Anthro- 
pology, iv.  433.    Baptism,  iv.  441. 

Isidore,  presbyter  of  Theophilus  of  Alex- 
andria, iv.  470,  476. 

Ithacius  of  Sossuba,  iv.  502. 


Jacob  of  Edessa  and  the  Jacobites,  iv.  287. 

Jerome,  iv.  461-466,  iii.  172-209.  Active 
in  support  of  monasticism,  UL  348. 
Against  Jovinian,  372.  On  fasting  on 
the  Sabbath,  iii.  402.  Against  the  tlie- 
atrical  mode  of  church  psalmody,  iii. 
429.  Against  Yigilantius  and  in  nvour 
of  the  worship  of  the  saints,  iii.  457. 
Against  Helvidius,  iii.  459.  Pilgrimages, 
iii.  461.  Interpretation  of  Scripture  and 
inspiration,  iv.  12.  Pelagian  contro- 
versies, iv.  325-331. 

Jews.  Favoured  by  Julian,  iii.  65.  Per- 
secution of  the  Ctuistians  on  the  part 
of  the,  iii.  157. 
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Johu  of  Aotioch.    In  the  Nestorian  con- 

troveny,  iv.  163,  214. 
John,  Comes  sacraram,  it.  185. 
John  of  Jenmlem,  iv.  326^  467. 
John,  PMloponns,  iv.  288. 
John,  Syncel  of  Cvrill,  iv.  184. 
John  TaUya,  !▼.  252. 
Johannitesy  ir.  488. 
Joseph,  Patriarch  of  Armenia,  iii.  152. 
Jovian,  iv.  95. 
JoTinian,  iU.  361-371. 
Judaism,  Julian's  views  of.  See  appeudix. 

Its  relation   to    Christianity   and  to 

Paganism.  See  appendix,  iii.  49-89, 9*2. 
Julian,  Emperor,  iii.  40,  42, 112-119,  263. 
Julian  of  £oianum.    Participation  in  the 

Pelagian  *  controversies,  iv.  340,  344. 

Advocate  of  the  Pelagian  doctrines,  iv. 

352, 384.    Doctrine  of  baptism,  iv.  443. 
Julius  of  Aome,  iii.  230;  iv.  64. 
Justina,  iv.  109. 

Justinian,  in.  Ill ;  iv.  259-282,  417, 491. 
Justin,  iv.  258. 
Juvenalis  of  Jenysalem,  iv.  173,  228,  248. 


Laity,  participation  of  the — in  ecclesiasti- 
caJ  elections,  iii.  205  ff. 

Lampon,  iv.  166. 

Lao<&cea,coancU  oi;  UL  210,214,401.  On 
the  festival  of  Sunday,  ill  401.  On 
church  psalmody,  iii.  428. 

Lazarus  of  Aiz,  iv.  328. 

Laxiaus,  conversion  of  the,  iii.  154. 

Leo  the  Great,  ui.  138,  228,  231 ;  iv.  226. 
On  the  Robber^s  Synod,  and  the  Chal- 
cedoniau  Council,  iv.  234,  ff,  247.  Was 
he  Uie  auUior  of  the  hook  de  vocatione 
gentium  ?  iv.  404 ;  Manidueans,  iv.  498. 

L^,  Emperor,  iv.  249. 

LeontJns  of  Neapolis,  in  defence  of  im- 
ages, UL  397. 

Leporius,  iv.  345. 

Lerins,  cloister  of,  iii.  351;  iv.  399,  411, 
416. 

Libanius,  Ui.  43, 52-63, 98,  99. 

Liberius  of  Rome,  Ui.  296,  416;  iv.  75. 

Ucinius,  iU.  16-25. 

Ufe,  Christian,  Ui.  299-373. 

Lord*s  Supper,  celebration  of  the,  Ui  438- 
448.    Doctrine  of  the,  iv.  446-453. 

Lucian,  iU.  119. 

Lucidus,  iv.  413. 

Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  iv.  73,  H, 

Luciferites,  iv.  95. 

LucUla,  UL  249. 
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Macarius  of  Egypt,  iv.  475. 
Macarius  PoUticns,  iv.  475. 
Macedonius  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  360) 

iv.  89. 
Macedonius  of  Constantinople  (after  a.d.- 

510)  iv.  255. 
Macedonius,  Monk,  iU.  334. 


Maiorinus,  Ui.  252-255. 

Male  (Malabar),  iU.  156. 

Manichieans,  iv.  497.    Exclude  wine  in 

the  sacrament  of  the  supper,  iii.  445. 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  iv.  69-71.   Doctrine 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  iv. 
112.    Opponent  of  Origen,  iv,  458. 
MarceUus  of  Apamea,  iU.  103. 
Mardan,  Emperor,  iv.  237. 
Marcian,  Monk,  iU.  342. 
Marriage.    Despised  by  the  Eustathians, 
UL  3^.    Jovian *s  views  concerning,  in. 
363.  Considered  a  sacrament  by  Angus- 
tin,  iv.  438. 
Maris  of  Chalcedon,  iU.  79. 
Mark  of  Arethusa,  Ui.  68, 81. 
Mark  of  Memphis,  iv.  501. 
Mark,  Monk.  Sole  trust  in  the  Redeemer, 

iii.  342. 
Martin  of  Tours.    Active  in  defence  of 
Monasticism,  Ui.  348.     PrisdUianbts, 
iv.  503. 
Maruthas  of  Tagrit,  Ui.  147 ;  iv.  487. 
Mary,  worship  of,  iii.  457-459.    Mary  the 

0Mri»*r.    See  Nestorian  controversy. 
Matemus,  iU.  46. 
Maxentius,  UL  9. 
Maximin,  Ui.  2-7, 18-22. 
Maximu^  Emperor,  iv.  503. 
Melchiades  of  Rome,  Ui.  253. 
Meletitts  of  Lycopolis,  and  the  Meletian 
schism  in  Egypt,  UL  291-295;  iv.  54, 62. 
Meletian  schiun  at  Antioch,  iv.  92-105. 
Meletins  of  Mopeuestia,  iv.  201,  203. 
Meletius  of  Sebaste,  iv.  92-94. 
Memnon  of  Ephesus,  iv.  171  ff. 
Menas,  iv.  261-270. 
Mensurius,  iiL  245-249. 
Meropins,  UL  159. 
Metropolitan  oonstitutfon,  iU.  215. 
Miesrob,  UL  151. 
Milan,  synod  at,  iv.  72. 
Mihr  Nerseh,  proclamation  oi^  Ui.  152. 
Miracles.  Views  of  Augustin  concerning. 

See  annendix 
Monachism,  iiL  137, 157,  201, 305-37a 
Monica,  UL  304. 
Monophysites  beyond  the  Roman  Empire, 

IV.  ^8d-290. 
Monophvsite  controversies,  iv.  247-283. 
Moses  of  Chorene,  UL  152. 
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Nectarius  of  Constantinople,  Ui.  243. 

Neo  Cssarea,  cooncU  of  (a.d.  314),  iU  197, 
206,433. 

Nestorians  in  Persia,  iv.  283-285. 

Nestorian  Schools,  Ui.  200. 

Nestorian  controversy,  iv.  141-246. 

Nestorius,  iv.  141-207.  Anthropology  and 
participation  in  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy, iv.  428-431. 

Neo-Platonism,  Ui.  48,  50, 110, 185. 

New  Tear,  festival  of  the,  iii.  423-425. 

Nic»  in  Thrace,  iv.  88. 

Nice,  councU  of  (first  ecumenical),  iv.  39. 
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48;  iiL  197,  202,  205,  218,  221,  231. 
Decision  with  respect  to  the  Meletian 
schism,  iii.  295.  On  the  time  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  passover,  iii.  406.  In- 
tended council  of  (a.d.  451),  iv.  238. 

Nilus,  iii.  320.  Against  indolence  and 
too  lons^  prayer,  iii.  322.  On  the  bless- 
ings of  the  monastic  life,  iii.  336,  337, 
840.  On  images,  iiL  392.  Lord's  Sup- 
per,  It.  446*- 

Niobites,  iv.  288. 

Nisibirt,  iii.  200 ;  ir.  285. 

Nonna,  iii.  303. 

North- African  Charch.  Its  free  spirit,  iii. 
220,223,233;  iv.  331. 

Nuns,  cloisters  for,  iii.  319. 


Oak,  sjnod  of  the,  iv.  483. 

OfiFering,  notion  of,  connected  with  the 
sacrament  of  the  sapper,  iii.  445-447. 

Optatos  of  Mileve,  iii.  223-224. 

Orange,  council  of  (a.d.  529),  iv.  419. 

Oriental  church.  As  distinguished  from 
the  Western  church,  iii.  181 ,  228 ;  iv.  3-9, 
292.    Anthropology  of  the,  iv.  420-433. 

Origen,  iv.  10.  Compared  with  Augustin, 
iv.  14. 

Origeuists  and  the  Origenistic  contro- 
versy, Iv.  264,^268.  457-493. 

Original  sin  (inherited  sin).  See  Pela- 
gian controversy. 

Orosius  iii.  124.  In  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy, iv.  826. 


Pachomius,  labours  of,  iii.  318,320.  Op- 
ponent of  Origeu,  iv.  460. 

Paganism,  iii.  93. 

Palladius,  iii.  164. 

Papacy  ill.  221. 

Parsism,  iii.  140. 

Passover,  feast  of— the  time,  iii.  406, 407. 

Patriarchal  constitution,  ilL  218, 221. 

Patrick,  St.  iu.  162, 167. 

Paulinus  of  Antioch,  iv.  94. 

Paul  in  us,  Deacon  from  Milan,  iv.  324. 

Paulus  catena,  iii.  42. 

Paul,  the  hermit,  iii.  306. 

Paul  of  Eraesa,  iv.  192. 

Pelagian  controversy,  iv.  303-387. 

Pelagius,  life  of.  Doctrine  of  human  na- 
ture of  Christ,  iv.  313,  325.  In  the 
Pelagian  controversy,  i v.  325  ff.  Opposed 
ta  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  iv.  453. 

Pelagius,  Roman  archdeacon,  iv.  265. 

Persian  church,  iU.  138, 160 ;  iv.  283,  285. 

Peter,  the  clothier,  iv.  256. 

Peter  of  Alexandria,  iii.  292,  295. 

Peter  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  264. 

Peter  Mongus,  iv.  252. 

PetUian,  iu.  270. 

Philippopolis,  council  of,  iv.  66. 

Philoxenos,  iv.  256.  Against  images,  iii. 
398. 


Photinus  of  Sirminm,  iv.  71.  Doctrine 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  ir.  Ill . 

Pilgrimages,  iiL  459-461. 

Platonism,  as  a  form  of  churdi  doctriney 
iv.9. 

PoDtianus,  iv.  271. 

Porphyry  of  Gaza,  iii.  100. 

Possessor,  iv.  417. 

Prater,  doctrine  concerning.  Euchites^ 
iii.  324.  Chrysostom  on  ^is  pointy  iiL 
375.  Antiochian  church— Prayer  for 
catechumens,  iii.  433. 

Predestinatians,  iv.  407. 

Predestination,  doctrine  of,  iv.  d88w 

Presbvters,  iii.  207. 

Priesthood,  false  idea  of  the,  iii.  195. 

Priscillian  and  the  PriscillianiiBtB,  iv.  501. 

Protereaius,  iii.  76. 

Proclus  of  Constantinople,  iv.  210. 

IVoclus,  the  Neo-Platonist,  iii.  111. 

Prosper  of  Aquitania,  iv.  ^3. 

Proterius  of  Alexandria,  iv.  248. 

Provincial  Synods,  iii.  262. 

Prudentius,  iii.  108. 

Ptolemaeus,  monk,  iii.  322. 

Pulcheria,  iv.  160, 188>  225,  237. 

Purgatory,  and  purgatorial  fire,  iv.  453. 


Rabulas  of  Edessa,  iv.  209, 283. 

Redemption,  doctrine  of.  Different  views 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches, 
iv.  453,  457.  As  held  by  Augustin,  iv. 
375.  By  Pelagius,  iv.  320.  By  Theo- 
dore of  MopsuesUa,  iv.  456^  ff.  By 
Priscillian,  iv.  510. 

Relics,  worship  of,  iii.  450. 

Reparatus  of  Carthage,  iv.  277. 

Rheginus  of  Constantia,  iv.  176. 

Rhetorius,  iv.  496. 

Rome  in.  164, 1G5,  216-217,  228-234.403; 
iv.  64. 

Rufinus,  iv.  468-473. 
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Sabas,  iv.  543. 

Sabbath,  celebration  of  the,  iiL  400-404. 

Sacraments,  administration   of  the,  iii. 

430-448.    Doctrine  concerning  the,  iv. 

434,453. 
Sapor  II.,  iii.  139. 
Sarabaites,  iii.  331,  333. 
Saragossa,  synod  at  (aj).  880),  iv.  502. 
Sardica,  council  of,  iii.  202,  214,  231 ;  ir. 

66.    Canons  of  this  council  confounded 

with  those  of  the  council  of  Nice,  iii. 

231. 
Sarmatio,  iii.  371. 

Scripture,  interpretation  of,  iv.  10>14. 
Sects,  history  of  the,  iv.  493. 
Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  iv.  47. 
Secundus  of  Tigisis,  iii.  246. 
Seleucia,  in  Isaurea,  council  of,  iv.  88. 
Semi-Arianism,  iv.  42  ff. 
Semi-Pelagianism,  iv.  387,  ff. 
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Seneoa,  a  btehop  of  Italy,  ir.  848. 

Serapion,  moDK,  It.  474. 

Sermoo,  the,  UL  426, 428. 

Sermon  on  the  mount,  iT.  318. 

SeTenis,  poem  of,  iii.  16. 

Sevenis,  Monopbysite,  ir.  256, 258. 

SilTerios  of  Rome,  iv.  262. 

Simeon  of  Silencia,  iii.  143. 

Simeon,  the  Stylite,  iiL  345, 347. 

Simplioios,  ilL  112,  It.  521. 

Sirmiom,  council  of  (a.d.  351),  it.  71.  Sy- 
nod at,  (A.D.  357),  IV.  85. 

SiHcius  of  Rome,  id.  370, 437 ;  iv.  465, 503. 

Socrates  on  the  observance  of  feasts,  iii. 
400. 

State  and  church,  iii.  174.  Donatus  iii. 
261.    Intermingling  of  the  State,  iv.  3. 

Stephanus  Gobarus,  iv.  287. 

Strate^rius,  iii.  18;  iv.  4^. 

Studv  of  the  ancients,  iii.  201 ;  iv.  478. 

Sundsy,  observance  of,  iiL  498-403. 

Symachus,  iiL  d5,  96, 128^  129. 

Synesius,  iiL  137,  198.  243.  On  Mo- 
nasticism,  iiL  341.  Platonism,  iv.  9. 
490. 


Taprobane  (Ceylon),  iii.  156. 

Thalassius  of  Cssarea,  iv.  228. 

ThemisUus,  iii.  44,  91,  94, 128. 

Theodora,  iv.  259,  ff. 

Theodorus  Asddas,  iv.  264-268. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  iiL  141.  Doc- 
trine of  inspiration,  iv.  12.  Doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  iv.  108.  Doctrine  con- 
cerning the  penon  of  Christ,  iv.  126,  ff. 
Cyrill  intends  his  condemnation,  iv. 
209,  ff.  Condemned,  iv.  264.  Partici- 
pation in  the  Pelagian  controversy,  iv. 
420.  Anthropology,  iv.  422.  Doctrine 
concerning  Imptism,  iv.  441.  Apoca- 
%:^^t^\m^  iv.  443. 

Theodoret,  iv.  166, 246.  Mother,  iiL  127, 
184,191.  Rome  IIL  222.  Monastidsm, 
iu.335.  Worship  ofsaints,UL  450.  In- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  iv.  13.  Doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit,  iv.  108.  Hb 
writings  condemneo,  iv.  267.  Sacra- 
ment of  the  supper,  iv.  448. 

Theodosins  the  Great,  iiL  97-105,  191, 
241  334  *  iv  97 

Theodosius  II!,  iii'.  179, 194 ;  iv.  169, 489. 

Theodosins,  the  Monophysite,  iv.  247. 

Theognis  of  Nice,  iv.  48. 

Theogniat»  iv.  505. 


Theology,  in  the  more  restricted  sense, 

iv.  23,  111. 
Theological  education,  ui.  198-202. 
Theonas  of  Marmarica,  iv.  47. 
Theoi»hilus  of  Alexandria.    In  the  Ori- 

genistic  controversy,  iv.  473, 488. 
Theophilus  the  Indian,  iiL  155, 157. 
Thiven,  synod  at  (a.d.  536),  iv.  286. 
Tichonius,  iii.  280. 
Hmotheus  Ailurus,  iv.  248. 
Timotheus  Salophaciolos,  iv.  249. 
litus  of  Rostra,  ill.  7a 
Toledo,  council  of  (a.d.  400),  iv.  511, 

Council  of  (A.D.  589). 
Trinity,  doctrine  of  the,  iv.  23-111. 
Tyre,  synod  at  (a.d.  335),  iv.  56» 


Ulphilas,  iii.  167.    See   appendix.    His 

Eunomianism. — Appendix. 
Ursacios  of  Singidinum,  iv.  83-89. 
Ursinus,  iii.  297, 298. 


Valence,  council  of,  iv.  419. 

Valens,  Emperor,  Iii.  93, 190, 358;  iv.  95. 

Valens,  Monk,  iU.  321. 

Valens  of  Mursa,  iv.  84,  ff. 

Valentinian  I.,  iU.  92, 182 ;  iv,  97, 109. 

Valentinian  II.,  Ul  95,  96, 177. 

Valentinian  III.,  iU.  232,  iv.  499. 

Vandab,  Arians,  iv.  110. 

Varanes.  iii.  150,  iv.  537. 

Vigilantius,  iii.  199, 872.    Opposed  to  the 

worship  of  images,  iiL  454-457. 
Vigilius  of  Rome,  iv.  262-281. 
Victorinus,  iii.  76,  77.     , 
Vincentius,   from    Lerina,  commonito- 

riam,  iv.  399. 
Vocatione,  gentium  liber  de,  iv.  403.    In 

favour  of  the  Roman  prinutcy,  iiL  226. 

W 

Western  church,  iii.  223,  iv.  3.    Anthro- 
pology of  the,  iv.  294, 420. 


Zeno,  Emperor,  iiL  181 ;  iv.  250, 285. 
Zeno  of  Verona,  iiL  382. 
Zoeimus  the  Pagan  historian,  iii.  124. 
Zosimus  of  Rome,  UL  233.    In  the  Pela- 
gian cootroversy,  iv.  383, 340. 
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ESSRS.  CLARK  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  Clergymen  and  educated 
Laymen  to  thia  Series. 

The  Foreign  Theoloqical  Library  was  conmienced  in  1846,  and  from  that 
time  to  this  Four  Volumes  yearly  (or  about  170  in  all)  have  appeared  with  the 
utmost  regularity.  The  favour  with  which  the  Series  has,  during  so  many 
yctftrs,  been  received,  encourages  the  Publishers  to  believe  that  a  Library  con- 
taining the  works  of  writers  so  eminent,  upon  the  most  important  subjects, 
cannot  fail  to  secure  a  continuance  of  the  support  hitherto  accorded  to  it. 

The  Issue  for  1888  comprises: — 

CASSEL'S  COMMENTAKT  ON  ESTHER. 

EWALD'S  OLD  AND  NEW  THEOLOOT. 

KEIL*8  BIBLIOAL  AKOHSOLOOT.    Vol.  IL  (compleUon). 

DELITZSOH'S  NSW  COMMENTAKT  ON  GENESIS.    Vol.  I. 

The  Volumes  issued  during  188S-1887  were: — 

1«5J.— WEISS  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.    Vols.  L  and  n. 

WEISS  ON  BIBLICAL  THEOLOCTT  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT.   VoL  U.  (oompletlon). 
OOEBEL  ON  THE  PARABLES.    One  VoL 

7^4.— WEISS  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.    VoL  m.  (completion). 

SARTORIUS  ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  DIVINE  LOVE.    One  Vol. 
RiLBIGER'S  ENCTCLOPfDIA  OF  THEOLOGY.    VoL  I. 
EWALD'S  REVELATION:  ITS  NATURE  AND  RECORD. 

7^^.— RABIQER'S  ENCTCLOPfDIA  OF  THEOLOGT.    VoL  U.  (OOmplAtion). 

ORELLTS  OLD  TESTAMENT  PROPHECY  REGARDING  THE  CONSUMMATION 
OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

SCHttRER'S  HISTORT  OF  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE  IN  THE  TIME  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST.    Second  Division.    Vols.  L  and  n. 

i^5^.— SCHURER'S  HISTORT  OF  THE  JRWISH  PEOPLE  IN  THE  TIME  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST.    Second  Division.    VoL  m. 
EBRARD'S  APOLOGETICS.    VoL  I. 
FRANK'S  SYSTEM  OF  CHRISTIAN  CERTADTTT. 
GODETS  COMMENTARY  ON  FIRST  CORINTHIANS.    V6L  L 


i<S97.— EBRARD'S  APOLOCffiTICS.    Vols.  IL  and  m. 

GODETS  COMMENTARY  ON  FIRST  CORINTHIANS. 
KEIL'S  HANDBOOK  ARCHEOLOGY.    VoL  L 


VoL  n.  (completion). 


N,B,^Anj  T\do  of  the  above  Yearly  Issnes  can  be  bad  at  Subscription  Price.  A  smgU 
T€ar$  Book*  (except  in  the  case  of  the  current  Tear)  catmoi  be  tupplied  ttparaiely, 
Kon-subfcribers,  price  lOs.  6d.  each  volume. 


In  order  to  bring  the  Foreign  Theological  Library  more  within  the  reach  of 
all,  it  has  been  decided  to  allow  a  selection  of 

EIGHT  VOLUMES  at  the  Subscription  Price  of  TWO  GUINEAS 

(or  more  at  the  same  ratio),  from  the  works  issned  previous  to  1883,  a  complete 
list  of  which  will  be  found  on  the  two  following  pages. 
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Alexander  (J.  A.,  D.D.) — Oommentary  on  Isaiah.  Two  Vols.  (178.) 
Anbexlen  (0.  A. ,  D.I).>--The  Diyine  Beyelation.  One  Yol.  (lOs.  6d. ) 
Baomgarten  (M.,   Ph.B.)^The  Acts  of  the  Apostlee;  or.  The  History  of  tbe 

dloroh  in  the  ApoetoUc  Age.    Three  Vols.     (27s.) 
Bleek  (Profasor)— Introduction  to  the  New  Testament    Two  Yols.    (2l8.) 
Ohristlieb    (Theo.,  D.D.)— Modem    Donbt   and   Christian   Belief.     One    VoL 

(lOs.  6d.) 
DelitBKsh  (Franz,  D.D.)~0ommentar7  on  Job.     Two  Yols.     (218.) 

Oommentary  on  the  PBalms.    Three  Vols.    (31s.  6d.) 

Oommentary  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 

Oommentary  on  Song  of  Solomon  and  Eoclesiastes.     One  Vol.    (10s.  6<L) 

Oommentary  on  the  Prophedes  of  Isaiah.     Two  Vols.    (218. ) 

Oommentary  on  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 

A  System  of  Biblioal  Psychology.    One  YoL    (12s. ) 

DOUinger  (J.  J.  Ign.  von,  D.D.)— Hippolytns  and  OaUistns;  or,  The  Ohnrob  of 

Eome  in  the  First  Half  of  the  Third  Oentory.     One  VoL     (7s.  6d. ) 
Domer  (L  A.,  D.D.)— A  System  of  Christian  Doctrine.    Four  Vols.    (42s. ) 
History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 

Five  Vols.     (52s.  6d.) 
Ebrard  (J.  H.  A.,  D.D.)— Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St  John.    One  VoL 

(lOs.  6d.) 
The  Gospel  History:  A  Compendium  of  Critical  Investigations  in  support 

of  the  Historical  Character  of  the  Four  Gospels.    One  Vol.    (lOs.  6d. ) 
Gebhardt  (H.)— Doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse.^    One  VoL      (10s.  6d.) 
Qerlaoh  (Otto  von) — Commentary  on  the  Pentatench.    One  VoL    (10s.  6d.) 
Gieseler  (J.  C.  L.,  D.D.)— Compendium  of    Eoolesiastioal   History.     Four  Vols. 

(428.) 
Gk>det  (P.,  D.D.)— Commentary  on  St  Luke's  GospeL    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 

Commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel.    Three  Vols.     (Sis.  6d.) 

Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    Two  Yolk     (21s.) 

Hagenbach  (K.  B.,  D.D.)— History  of  the  Beformation.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 

History  of  Cluistian  Doctrines.    Three  Vols.     (Sis.  6d. ) 

HarlesB  (G.  0.  A.  von,  D.D.)- A  System  of  Christian  Ethics.    One  VoL    (lOs.  6d.) 
Haupt  (£.)— Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  St  John.    One  VoL    (lOs.  6d.) 
fiavemick  (Professor) — General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament      One  Vol 

(10s.  6d.) 
Hengstenbeig  (B.  W.,  D.D.)— Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Oom- 
mentary on  the  ifessianic  Predictions.    Four  Vols.    (42s.) 

Commentary  on  the  Psalms.    Three  Vols.    (38s.)  i 

On  the  Book  of  Ecdesiastes.    To  whieh  are  appended :  Treatises  on  the  Song 

of  Solomon ;  the  Book  of  Job  ;  the  Prophet  Isaiah ;  the  Sacrifices  of  Holy 

Scripture ;  and  on  the  Jews  and  the  Ohristian  Church.     One  VoL     (9s.) 

Oommentary  on  the  Gk)spel  of  St  J<^m.    Two  Vols.    (218.) 

Oommentary  on  EzekieL    One  VoL    (10s.  6d.) 

Dissertations  on  the  Genuineness  of  Daniel,  etc    One  VoL   (12s. ) 

-^ The  Kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old  Covenant    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 

[OonUnued  on  next  pttge^ 
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Sell  (0.  F.,  D.D.)— Introdnotion  to  flie  Old  Testament.    Two  Tola.    (218.) 

Oognmtntkry  on  the  Pentatenoh.    Tliree  Vols.    (81s.  6d.) 

Oommentsry  on  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Buth.    One  Vol.     (lOs.  6d.) 

Ocmimentary  on  the  Books  of  Bamuel,    One  YoL    (lOs.  6d.) 

Oommentaiy  on  the  Books  of  Kings.    One  Yol.    (lOs.  6d.) 

Ocmimentary  on  the  Books  of  Ohzonioles.    One  Yol.        QOs.  6d. ) 

Commentary  on  Ena,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.    One  YoL    (10s.  6d.) 

Commentary  on  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations.    Two  Yols.     (21s.) 

Commentary  on  EzekieL    Two  Yols.    (218.) 

. Commentary  on  the  Book  of  DanieL    One  YoL    (10s.  6d.) 

Commentary  on  the  ICinor  Prophets.    Two  Yols.    (21s. ) 

Kurts  (J.  H.,  D.D.>-Hist(Mry  of  the  Old  CoTonant ;  or.  Old  Testament  Dispensation. 

Three  Yols.     (Sis.  6d.) 
Lange  (J.  P.,  D.D.)— Commentary  on  the  Gospels  of  Si  Matthew  and  8i  Hark. 

Three  Yols.    (Sis.  6d.) 

Commentary  on  the  Ck)spel  of  St  Luke.    Two  Yols.    (18s.) 

Commentary  on  the  Oospel  of  St.  John.    Two  vols.     (21s. ) 

Luthardt  (C.  E.,  D.D.)— Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    Three  Yols. 

(Sis.  6d.) 
Maodonald  (O.,  1C.A.)— Introduetion  to  the  Pentateuoh.    Two  Yolomes.    (21s.) 
Martensen  (Bishop)--Chxistiaa  Dogmatics.    One  YoL    (10s.  6d.) 

Christian  Ethics.    General-4iocial— IndividnaL    Three  Yols.    (Sis.  6d.) 

Mfiller  (Dr.  Jnlius)~The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.    Two  Yols.    (21s. ) 

Muxphy  (Professor)~Ccmmentary  on  the  Psalms.     To  cowni  as  Two  Volumes, 

OneVoL     (12s.) 
Heander  (A.,  D.D.)— General  History  of  the  Christian  Beligion  and  Church. 

Nine  Vols.     (67a.  6d.) 
Oehler  (Professor)— Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.    Two  Yols.     (218. ) 
Olshausen  (H.,  D.D.)— Commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts.     Four  Yols.     (42s.) 

Commentary  on  EpLstle  to  the  Bomans.    One  Yol.    (10s.  6d.) 

Commentary  on  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.    One  YoL     (9s.) 

Commentary  on  Philippia^  Titus,  and  1st  Timothy.   One  YoL   (10s.  6d.) 

Philippi  (F.  A.,  D.  D.)— Commentary  on  ]^Kistle  to  Bomans,     Two  Vols.    (218.) 
Bitter  (Carl)— Comparatiye  Geography  of  Palestine.    Four  Yols.    (26s. ) 
Schmid  (C.  F..  D.D.)— New  Testament  Theology.    One  YoL    (lOs.  6d.) 
Shedd  (W.  G.  T.,  D.D.)— History  of  Christian  Doctrine.    Two  Yols.    (21s.) 
Steinmeyer  (F.  L.,  D.D.) — ^History  of  the  Paaaion  and  Besurrection  of  our  Lord. 

One  YoL     (10s.  6d.) 
The  Miiades  of  our  Lord  in  relation  to  Modem  Criticism.     One  YoL 

(78.  6d.) 
Stier  (Bndolf,  D.D.)- The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.    Eight  Yols.    (848.) 
The  Words  of  the  Bisen  Saviour,  and  Commentary  on  the  Epistie  of  St. 

James.    One  YoL     (lOs.  6d.) 

The  Wonls  of  the  Aposties  Expounded.    One  YoL    (lOs.  6d.) 


Tholuok  (A.,  D.D.)— Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    One  YoL    (9s.) 
nUmann  (C,  D.D.)— Beformers  before  the  Beformation,  principally  in  Germany 

and  the  Netherlands.    Two  Yols.     (218.) 
Weiss  (B.,  D.D.)— BibUoal  Theology  of  the  New  Testament     YoL  I.     (10s.  6d.) 
Wfaier  (G.  B.,  D.D.)— Collection  of  the  Confessions  of  Christendom.    One  YoL 

(lOs.  6d.) 

The  ewiesi  in  178  Yolames  (ineliiding  1887),  price  £45,  Ss.  Sd.,  forms  an  Apparalm 
without  which  it  may  be  traly  said  no  Theological  Library  eon  be  compUtoj  end  the 
PnUtehers  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  no  more  appropriate  gift  could  be 
presented  to  a  Clergyman  than  the  Bones,  in  whole  or  in  part. 


BubBoribers'  Names  reoeiyed  by  all  Retail  Booksellers. 
London  :  (For  Works  at  Non*subscriptUm  price  only)  Hamilton,  Adams,  ft  Oo. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


In  Twenty  Eandiome  dvo  Volumu^  Subscription  Price  £5,  5fl., 

MEYER'S 

Commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 


'  Meyer  has  been  loiuc  and  wtil  known  to  scholars  as  one  of  the  vety  ablest  of  the 
expositors  of  the  NewTestament.    We  are  not  sue  whether  we  onght  not  to  say  that 
nnrlTalled  as  an  interpreter  of  the  grammatloal  and  historical  meaning  of  the 
writers.   The  Publishers  have  now  rendered  another  seasonable  and  Important  sarrloe 
Enfl^h  students  In  producing  this  translation/— (Tttardton. 


ifl 
to 


A  Selection  may  now  be  made  of  any  EIGHT  VOLUMES  at  the  Subecrlptlon  Price  of  TWO  eulMEAS, 
Each  Volume  will  be  eold  separately  at  10«.  Sd.  to  Non-Subecribere. 


CRITICAL  AND   EXEGETICAL 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By    Dr.    H.    A.    W.    MEYER, 
Obsrconsistorialrath,  Hannover."" 

The  portion  oontributed  by  Dr.  Meter  has  been  placed  under  the  editon&l 
care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dickson,  ProfesBor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgoir ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Grombie,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  St.  Mary's  College,  St. 
Andrews ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  University 
of  Glasgow. 

Ist  Year— Romans,  Two  Volumes. 
Oalatians,  One  Volume. 
St.  John's  Gospel,  Vol.  I. 

2d  Year— St.  John's  Goq^  VoL  II. 

Philippians  and  GoLossians,  One  Volume. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Vol.  I. 

Corinthians,  Vol.  I. 
8d  Year— Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Vol.  II. 

St.  Matthew's  Gkwpel,  Two  Volumes. 

Ckninthians,  Vol.  II. 

4th  Year— Mark  and  Luke,  Two  Volumes. 

Ephesians  and  Philemon,  One  Volume. 

Thessalonians.    {Dr.  LUnemann.) 
8th  Year— Timothy  and  Titus.    {Dr,  Ifuther.) 

Peter  and  Jude.    (Dr.  Huther.) 

Hebrews.     (Dr,  Limemann.) 

James  and  John.    (Dr.  Huther.) 

The  series,  as  written  by  Meyer  himself,  is  completed  by  the  publication  of  Ephstiems 
with  Philemon  in  one  volume.  But  to  this  the  Publishers  have  thought  it  right  to  add 
Thessalonians  and  Hebrews,  by  Dr.  DUnemann,  and  the  Pcutoral  and  Catholie  EpistU$t 
by  Dr.  Huther.  So  few^  however,  of  the  Subscribers  have  expressed  a  desire  to  have  Dr, 
ikuterdiecJI^s  Commjenta/ry  on  Revelation  included,  that  it  has  been  resolved  in  the  mean- 
time not  to  undertake  it.  

*  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  last  edition  of  the  accurate,  perapicuons^  and  learned  com- 
mentary of  Dr.  Meyer  has  been  most  carefully  consulted  throughout ;  and  I  must  again, 
as  in  the  preface  to  the  Galatians,  ayow  my  great  obligations  to  the  acumen  and  scholar- 
ship of  the  learned  editor.*^BisHOP  Ellioott  in  Pr^ace  to  his  *  Cotmnmtary  on  Epkesiams.^ 

*  The  ablest  grammatical  exegete  of  the  age.' — Phiup  Sohafp,  D.I). 

*  In  accuracy  of  scholarship  and  freedom  from  prejudice,  he  is  equalled  by  few.' — 
Literary  Churchman. 

*  We  haye  only  to  repeat  that  it  remains,  of  its  own  kind,  the  very  best  Commentary 
of  the  New  Testament  which  we  possess.^ — Church  Bells. 

*  No  exegetical  work  is  on  the  whole  more  yalnable,  or  stands  in  higher  pubUo  esteem. 
As  a  criticne  is  candid  and  cautious ;  exact  to  minuteness  in  philology ;  a  master  of  the 
gprammatical  and  historical  method  of  interprAtation.' — Princeton  Bertew 
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T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


LANGE'S    COMMENTARIES. 

(Subscription  jnictj  nett)^  15s.  each. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  HOMILETICAL  COMMENTARY 

^  ON  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

Specially  designed  and  adapted  for  the  nse  of  Ministers  and  Students.  By 
P^f.  John  Peter  Lanoe,  D.i).,  in  connection  with  a  number  of  eminent 
European  Diyines.  Translated,  enlarged,  and  revised  under  the  general 
editorriiip  of  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Schapf,  assisted  by  leading  Divines  of  the  various 
Evangelical  Denominations.   

OLD  TESTAMENT— 14  VOLUMES. 

L  OBMBSISw  With  ft  General  Introdaetion  to  the  Old  Tettftment.  B7  Prof.  J.  P.  Lakob,  D J). 
Tnnslftted  from  the  Germmn,  wlUi  Additions,  bj  Prof.  Tatlbb  Lbwu,  LL.D.,  ftnd  A.  Gosmait,  D.D. 
— n.  BXODUS  ftPd  LEVITICUS.  Bj  J.  P.  Lajtob,  D.D.  With  General  Introduction  hj  Rer.  Dr. 
Oeooop.— in.  NUMBERS.  By  ProtJ.  P.  Lamqb,  D.D.  DEUTERONOMY.  By  W.  J.  Sobroeobb. 
—rv.  JOSHUA.  Bt  Rev.  F.  R.  Fat.  JUDOB8  end  RUTH.  By  Prof.  Paulds  Cassbll,  D.D.^V. 
SAMUEL.  By  ProfeMor  BBOMAim,  D.D.—VL  KINGS.  By  Eabl  Cob.  W.  F  Bahb,  D.D.— VH. 
0HRONIOLB8.  By  OttoZocklbb.  EZRA.  By  Fb.  W.Sohultz.  NBHEMIAH.  ByKer.HoWABO 
CBoaBi,  D.D.,  LL.D.  ESTHER.  By  Fb.  W.  Sobcltz.— vm.  JOB.  With  an  Introdaetion  end 
Annotations  by  Prot  Tatlbk  Lbwu,  LL.D.    A  Commentary  by  Dr.  Orro  Zockleb,  together  with 


an  Introductory  Essay  on  Hebrew  Poetry  by  Prof.  Vnair  Scrapf.  D.D.^IX.  THE  PSALMS.  By 
C.  B.  Moll,  D.D.— X.  PROVBKBS,  EOOLESIASTES,  and  THE  SONG  OF  SOLOMON.  By  Prof. 
O.  Z50KLBB,  DJ>.-.XL  ISAIAH.    By  C.  W.  E.  NAKOBLSBACH.—Zn.  JEREMIAH  and  LAMENTA- 


and  THE  SONG  OF  SOLOMON.     By  Prof. 

«BACH.~Zn.  JEREMIAH  and  LAMENTA* 
TI0N8.  By  C.  W.E.  Naboblsbaoh,  D.D.— Xm.  BZBKTETi,  By  F.  W.  Sohbodbb,  D.D.  DANIEL. 
By  Profeneor  ZOCklbb,  D.D— ZIV.  THE  MINOR  PROPHETS.  HOSEA,  JOEL»  and  AMOS.  By 
Otto  SoncoLLBB. PhJ>.  OBADIAH,  MIOAH,  JONA^  NAHUM,  HABAKEUK^and  ZEPHANIAH. 
By  Rot.  Paul  KLBonuT.  HAGGAL  ByRey.JAMBsB.M*CDBDT.  ZBOHARIAH.  ByT.W.CBAM- 
BBB8,D.D.    MALAOHL    By  Josbpb  Paokabd,  DJ>. 

THB  APOORTPHA.    By  £.  0.  Bisskll,  D.D.    One  Volame. 

L  MATTHEW.  With  a  General  Introdaetion  to  the  New  Testament.  By  J.  P.  Lawob,  D.D. 
Translated,  with  Additions,  by  Philip  Sohafv.  DJ>  — IL  MARK.  By  J.  P.  Lamob.  D.D.  LUKE. 
By  J.  J.  Vav  OosTBB£BB.~in.  JOHN.  By  J.  P.  Lamob,  D.D.— IY.  ACTS.  By  G.  V.  Lbchlbb, 
DJ>.,and  Rev  Chablbs  Geboe.— V.  ROMANS.  By  J.  P.  Lahob.  D.D.,  and  Rev.  F.  R.  Fat.~VL 
O0RINTHIAN8.  By  Cbbistiar  F.  Kuvo^— YH  GALATIANS.  By  Orro  Scbvolleb,  Ph.D. 
BPHB8IAN8,  00L088IAN8,  and  PHILIPFIAKS.  By  Kabl  Bbauvb,  D.D.— Vm.  THES8A- 
LONIANS.  By  Drs  Aubbblbv  and  Ri«obbbaoh.  TIMOTHT,  TITUS,  and  PHILEMON.  By  J. 
J.  Vab  O08TBBZBB,  D.D.  HEBREWS.  By  Kabl  B.  Moll.  D.D.— DC.  JAMES.  By  J.  P.  Lanob, 
DJ>.,  and  J.  J.  Van  Oostebxbb,  D.D.  PETER  and  JUDR.  By  G.  F.  C.  FbommOllcb.  PhJ>. 
JOHN.  By  Kaal  Bbauvb,  D.D.— Z.  THE  REVELATION  OF  JOHN.  By  Dr.  J.  P.  Laboe. 
Together  with  donUe  Alphabetical  Index  to  all  the  Ten  Volomes  on  the  New  Testament,  by  Jomi 

H.  WOOM. 


PROFESSOR  EADIE'S  COMMENTARIES. 

MESSRS.  CLARK,  with  the  oonourrence  of  the  Trnstees  of  the  Ute  Pbofbssob 
Eadis,  beg  to  ftonoimce  the  issue,  in  Three  Volamet  8to,  of  the  following  Com. 
mentaries :~ 

BPHBSUN8.  PHILIPPIAH8.  00L088IAN8. 

The  Three  Volomes  will  be  supplied  by  Subscription  at  the  price  of 

EIGHTEEN    SHILLINGS, 

or,  in  separate  Volumes,  at  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each. 

They  have  been  carefully  Edited  by 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM    YOUNG,    M.A.,  Glasgow. 

The  yalue  of  these  Commentaries  is  well  known.    They  occupy  a  first  and  distinctire 
place  in  New  Testament  exegetical  literature. 

These  Volumes  hare  been  out  of  print  for  a  considerable  time,  and  all  of  them  are 
much  in  demand. 


71  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


In  Fifteen  Volumes,  demy  8yo,  Sabsoription  Price  £8,  19b. 
{Ytatly  issues  qfFour  Voltanes^  21s,) 

%iit  mavh%  0f  St  atisttgtinc. 

EDITED  BY  MABCUS  DODS,  D.D. 

SUBSCRIPTION: 

Four  Volumes  for  a  Guinea,  payable  in  advance  (24b.  when  not  paid 

in  advance). 


FIRST     YEAR. 

THE  'OITT  OP  GOD.'    Two  Volumes. 

WBITINGB  IN  OONNEOTION  WITH 
the  Donatist  Ck>ntroTers3r.  In  One 
Volume. 

THE  ANTI-PELAGIAN  WOBKS  OF 
St.  Augustine.    VoL  I. 

SECOND     YEAR. 

•LETTEKB.'    Vol.  I. 

TBEATI8ES  AGAINST  FAUSTUS 
the  Maniohadan.    One  Volume. 

THE  HABMONY  OF  THE  EVAN- 
gelistfl,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
One  Volume. 

ON  THE  TBINITY.    One  Volume. 


Two 


THIRD    YEAR. 

OOMMBNTAEY  ON  JOHN. 
Volumes. 


ON   0HBI8TIAN   DOOTBINB, 

OHiBiDioii,  On  OATKOBaaOf  and  0> 
Fatth  ahd  thb  Obbed.  One  Volome. 

THE  ANTI-PELAGIAN  WOBKS   OF 
St.  Augustine     VoL  IL 


FOURTH     YEAR. 

•  LETTEES.'    VoL  IL 

*  OONFESSIONS.'    With  Ooi^ous  Notes 

by  Bey.  J.  G.  Pujoiiotoh. 

ANTI-PELAGIAN  WBITINGS.      VoL 
III. 


Messrs.  Glabk  believe  this  vrill  prove  not  the  least  valuable  of  their  variooB 
Series.    Every  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  not  only  accuracy,  but  elegance. 

It  is  understood  that  Subscribers  are  bound  to  take  at  least  the  issues  for 
two  years.    Each  volume  is  sold  separately  at  10s.  6d. 

*  For  the  reproduction  of  the  **  City  of  God  **  in  an  admirable  English  garb  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  well-directed  enterprise  and  energy  of  Messrs.  Olark,  and  to  the 
accuracy  and  scholarship  of  those  who  have  undertaken  the  laborious  task  of  translation.* 
— CkritUim  Observer. 

*  The  pvesent  translation  reads  smoothly  and  pleasantly,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  both  with  the  erudition  and  the  fair  and  sound  judgment  displayed  by  the 
translators  and  the  editor.* — John  Bull, 


SELECTION     FROM 

ANTE-NICENE     LIBRARY 

AND 

ST.  AUGUSTINE'S  WORKS. 


THE  Ante-Nicene  Library  being  now  completed  in  24  volumes,  and  the 
1  St  Augustine  Series  being  idso  complete  in  15  volumes,  Messrs.  Clabk 
will,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Foreign  Theological  Library,  give  a  Selection  of 
12  Volumes  from  both  of  those  series  at  the  Stubscription  Price  of  Thrbb 
Guineas  (or  a  larger  number  at  same  proportion). 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


In  Twenty-four  Handsome  Sw  Volumes^  Subsp^ion  Price  £6^  6s.  od., 

ante:=Nicene  (tti^tistian  Hifttatg. 

k   OOLLBOTION  OP  ALL  THE  WOBKS  OP  THE  FATHERS  OP  THE 
0HEI8TLAN  CHURCH  PRIOR  TO  THE  COUNOIL  OP  NIO^A. 

KDRED  BT  THB 

REV.  ALEXANDER  ROBERTS,  D.D.,  AND  JAMES  DONALDSON,  LL.D. 


MESSRS.  CLARK  are  now  happy  to  announce  the  completion  of  this  Series. 
It  haa  been  received  with  marked  approval  by  all  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  this  country  and  in  the  Umted  States,  as  supplying  what 
has  long  been  felt  to  be  a  want,  and  also  on  account  of  the  impartiality,  learn- 
ing, and  care  with  which  Editors  and  Tranalaton  have  executed  a  very  difficult 

The  Publishers  do  not  bind  themselves  to  continue  to  supply  the  Series  at 
the  subfloripticm  price.  i 

The  Works  are  arranged  as  follow : — 

FIRST   YEAR. 

APOSTOLIC  PATHERS,  oomprising 
Clement's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians; 
Polycarp  to  the  EphesiAns;  Martyr- 
dom of  Folvcarp;  Ihsistleof  Barnabas; 
Epistles  of  Ignatius  Qonger  and  shorter, 
and  also  the  Syriao  Version) ;  Martyr- 
dom of  Ignatius ;  Epistle  to  Diog^etus ; 
Pastor  of  Hermas;  Papias;  Sparious 
Epistles  of  Ignatius.    In  One  Volume. 

JUSTIN  MARTYR;  ATHENAGORAS. 
In  One  Volume. 

TATIAN;  THEOPfllLUS;  THB  CLE- 
mentine  Recognitions.  I  n  One  Volume. 

CLEMENT  OP  ALEXANDRIA,  Volume 
Pirsti  comprising  Exhortation  to  Hea- 
then; The  Instructor;  and  a  portion 
of  the  Miscellanies. 


8BOOND 

HXPPOLTTUSfVolnmePirst;  Refutation 
of  all  Heresies,  and  Pragments  from 
his  Commentaries. 

IRENJEBUS,  Volume  Pirst 

TERTULLIAN  AGAINST  MARCION. 

CYPRIAN,  Volume  Pirst;  the  Epdstles, 
and  some  of  the  Treatises. 


CLEMENT  OP  ALEXANDRIA, Volume 
Second;  Completion  of  Miscellanies. 

TERTULLIAN,  Volume  Pirst;  To  the 
Martyrs;  Apology;  To  the  Nations, 
etc. 

FOURTH   YEAK. 

CYPRIAN,  Volume  Second  (completion)* 

^^ilS!?'**"?  MinuciusPelix;  Fragments. 

METHODIUS;  ALEXANDER  OP  LT^ 
copoMs;  Peter  of  Alexandria;  Anato- 
hus;  aement  on  Virginity;  and 
Pragmeots. 

TERTCfLLIAN,  Volume  Second. 

APOCRYPHAL  GOSPELS,  ACTS,  AND 
Revelations;  comprising  all  the  rery 
curious  Apocryphal  Writings  of  the 
first  three  Centuries. 


YEAR. 

IRENJ5US  (completion);  HIPPOLYTUS 
(completion);  Pragments  of  Third 
Century.    In  One  volume. 

ORIGEN:  De  Principiis;  Letters;  and 
portion  of  Treatise  against  Celsns. 


FIFTH .. 

TERTULLIAN,  Volume  Third  (comple- 
tion). *^ 

CLEMENTINE  HOMILIES;  APOSTO- 
ARNOBIUB  *"*''*^°"''    ^  ^""^  Volume. 
DI0NYSIU8;    GREGORY    THAUMA- 

turgus;  Syrian  Pragments.     In  One 

Volume.       

SIXTH   YEAR. 

LACTANTIUS;  togetiier  with  The  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  and 
Fragments  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Centuries.    Two  Volumes. 

ORIGEN,  Volume  Second  (completionY 
12s.  to  Non-Subscribers. 

EARLY  LITURGIES  &  REMAINING 
Fragments.    9s.  to  Non-Subscribers. 


Single  Years  cannot  be  had  separately,  unless  to  complete  sets;  but  any  Volume 
m^^he  had  separately,  price  lOs.  6d.-with  the  exception  of  OBiomr.  VolT  IL    iS 
and  the  Eablt  LiroBoni,  9i.  *^  v-"«»«,  yoi.  lu,  izs. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


CHEAP    BE-ISBUE    OF 

STIER'S  WORDS  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS. 

To  meet  a  Yetj  general  desire  that  this  now  well-known  Work  Bbonld   be    | 
brought  more  within  the  reach  of  all  claaaes,  both  Gler^  and  Laity,  Meean. 
Clark  are  now  issning,  for  a  limited  period,  the  Eight  v  olimiee,  handsomelj 
bonnd  in  JFour,  at  the  Subscription  Ptice  of 

TWO    GUINEAS. 

As  the  allowance  to  the  Trade  must  necesBarily  be  small,  orders  s^at  either 

direct  or  through  Booksellers  must  in  every  case  be  accompanied  with  a  Post 

Office  Order  for  the  above  amonnt. 

*  The  whole  work  is  a  treasnry  of  thonKhtfnl  exposition.  Its  measure  of  practice  and 
spiritual  application,  with  exegetical  oriticosm,  oommends  it  to  the  use  of  those  whose  dnity 
it  Is  to  preach  as  well  as  to  understand  the  GK>spel  of  Christ* — Qwxrdian, 


New  and  Cheap  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  Subscription  Price  28s., 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST: 

A  Oomplete  Critical  Examination  of  the  Origin,  Contents,  and  Connection  of 
the  Oos^els.  Translated  from  the  Grerman  (k  J.  P.  Lange,  D.D.,  ProfesBor 
of  Diyimty  in  the  University  of  Bonn.  Edited,  with  additional  Notes,  by 
Mabcus  Dods,  D.D. 

*  We  haye  arrived  at  a  most  favourable  oonolusion  regarding  the  importanoe  and  abilitj 
of  this  work — ^the  former  depending  upon  the  present  condition  of  theological  critioism, 
the  latter  on  the  wide  range  of  the  work  itseu ;  the  singularly  dispassionate  judgment 
of  the  Author,  as  well  as  his  pious,  revbrential,  and  erudite  treatment  of  a  subject  inez> 
pressibly  hol^.  .  .  .  We  have  gpreat  pleasure  in  recommending  this  work  to  our  readers 
We  are  convinced  of  its  value  and  enormous  range.' — Irith  EacUiiastical  Gaaette^ 


BENGBL'B    aNOMOK-CHEAP   EDITION. 

GNOMON   OF  THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  John  Albert  Benoel.  Now  first  translated  into  English.  With 
Original  Notes,  Explanatory  and  lUostrative.  Edited  by  the  ReT. 
Andrew  R.  Fausset,  M.A.  The  Original  Translation  was  in  Five  Large 
Volmnes,  demy  8vo,  averaging  more  than  550  pages  each,  and  the  very 
great  demand  for  this  Edition  has  induced  the  Publishers  to  iasae  the 
Five  Volumes  bound  in  Three,  at  the  Subscription  Price  of 

TWENTY-FOUR    SHILLINGS. 

They  trust  by  this  still  further  to  increase  its  usefulness. 

*  It  is  a  work  whioh  manifests  the  most  intimate  and  profound  knowledge  of  Soriptnre, 
and  which,  if  we  examine  it  with  care,  wiU  often  be  found  to  condense  more  matter  into 
a  line  than  can  be  extracted  from  many  pages  of  other  writers.' — Archdeaeon  Habb. 

*  In  respect  both  of  its  contents  and  its  tone,  BengeFs  Gnomon  stands  alone.  Bvea 
among  laymen  there  has  arisen  a  healthy  and  vigorous  desire  for  scriptural  knowledge, 
and  Bengel  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  aid  such  inquirers.  There  is  perhape 
no  book  every  word  of  which  has  been  so  well  weighed,  or  in  whioh  a  single  technical 
term  contains  so  often  far-reaching  and  suggestive  views.  .  .  .The  iheoretioal  and  I 
practical  are  as  intimately  connected  as  light  and  heat  in  the  sun's  ray.'— Xf/«  ofPtrtkef.    j 
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